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GENERAL ESSAY 


ON 

MILTON’S ENGLISH & VERSIFICATION 


While mifch on this subject will be gathered best from the special 
Notes to the Po'^ms^ there are certain pervading characteristic^ and 
recurring peculia. ’ies of which it may be well to take some account 
collectively [n a general Essay. It is to be understood that the follow¬ 
ing remarks relate to Milton’s Poetry ofily, any references to his Prose 
being but incidental. The remarks may arrange themselves under six 
heads;— • * 

• I. Milton’s Vocabulary. 

11 . Spelling and Pronunciation. 

III. Peculiarities of Gi^immatical Itiflection. 

IV. Syntax and Idiom. 

V. The Punctuation. 

VI. Milton’s Versification, and his Place in the Hiittory of jfinglish 
Verse. • 


I. MILTON’S VOCABULARY. 

From rtie tolerably cornplelfc verbal Indexes that^?c been pre¬ 
pared fS 5 r Milton’s Poetical Wftrks,^ it has been computed that 

• ,• 

1 The chief of these Indexes are(i) The ‘‘Verbal Index to the Poetry of 
Milton’* which accompanied Todd’s Second, or 1809, editiem of Milton’s Poetical 
Works, and which was also printed in the same year in a sepJkate volume, con¬ 
taining Todd’s “Accoijnl of the Life and Writings of the Poet.’’ This Index 
> included the Greek, Latin, and Italian poems, as well as the English. (2) “A 
Complete Concordance to Milton’s Poeticgl Works, by G. Lushington Prenderga^t,” 
published in twelve quarto parts at Madras in 1857-9. ( 3 ) ** A Complete 

Concor^nce to the Poetical \\}orks of John Milton, by Charles Dexter Cleveland, 
LL.D.,” published in London in 1867: being an improvement on a Verbal 
Index, bast;^ on Todd’s, whiclf Mr. Cleveland had prepared for an*American 
edition of the Poetical Works in 1853. 
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Milton’s total vocabulary in these works, to the excluiion ofhis 
prose-writings, consists of about 8000 words. In this computation 
all separate parts of speech are counted as distinct word.s, but in% 
flections of any ohe part of speech are not so counted. By a 
iiimilar computation, on the same plan, it is found that Shakespeare’s 
voc^ibulary in h;s Plays and Poems consists of about 15,000 words, 
'fhe greater extent of Shakespeare’s poetical vocabulary, as compared 
with Milton’s, may be accounted for partly by the greater bulk of the 
poetical matter from whicl^ the vocabulary is gathered; but it is, 
doubtless, owing in part also to the greater multifariousness of that 
aggregate of thin^^s and notions amid which Shakespeare’s imagination 
moved for the purposes of his dramas. , 

An interesting question with respect to any English w'riter the 
extciit of whose total vocabulary may have been ascertained is the 
fpiestion what ])roportion of that vocabulary corvsists of vrords of the 
oid native English or “ Anglo-Saxon ” stock, and whatk of words 
derived from the Latin or other non-Saxon sources that have con¬ 
tributed to our matured and composite English.# “ In the vocabulary 
of the English Bible,” says Mr. Marsh {I^ct. on En^, 4th 

American edit. i)p. 123, 124), “sixty j)er cent ere native*; in that of 
Shakespeare the proportion is very neafly the samfc; w'hile of the 
stock of words emifloved in the poetical works <>f Milton less ’ than 
thirty-three per cent are Anglo-Saxon.” In other words^ while about 
two-fifths of Shakespeare’s vocabulary, or about 6000 words out of, 
the total 15,000 which he uses, are of non-Saxon derivation, the non- 
Saxon element in Milton’s j)octical vocabulary amounts to about two- 
thirds, or to about 5300 words out of the total 8000. Milton’s 
draught upon the T.atin and other so-called foreign ” constituents 
of our 1 speech* for the purposes of his poetry would thus appear to 
have been relatively, but not absolutely, larger *than Shakespeare’s. 

But the proportions of the “ Saxon ” and the non- 9 axon ” 
elements in an English wTiler’s total vocabulary would by no means 
indicate the proportions of the same elements in his habitual style. 
The vocabqlaiy gives the words, so tc speak, in a state of <j[uiescence, 
or as lying in the writer’s cabinet For use; but in actual speech or 
writing some words are iri such constant demand that they are 
cohtinually being taken out of the cabinet and put back again, while 
others are not ca!led out more tlian once or twice in a year or in 
a whole literal/ lifetime. In order, therefore, to ascertain the pro¬ 
portion of I’eutonic and non-Teutonic in a writer’s habitual style, a 
very different plan must be adopted from that of merely counting the 
Teutonic and non-Teutonic words in his vocabulary. Specimens of 
different lengths must be taken from his s.ext; and every word in 
these specimens must be counted, not onf:e only bqt every time that 
it occurs. Of various critics who have applied this method to the 
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styles of tHe more important English writers, no one has taken 
greater pains than Mr. Marsh; and the result of his investigations 
has bSsn in some cases to set aside previous conceptions on the 
subject. He finds, for example (Zecf. on Eng. Lang., pp. 124— 
126), that even in the last century, when the style of our writers was 
highly Latinised, the proporiion of Saxon to non-Sax^ words in any 
extensive and characteristic passage from the writings of the best 
authors very rarely falls beneath 70 per cent,—Swift, in the case of 
one Essay, falling as low as 68 per centf but usually ranging higher; 
and Johnson’s proijortiai being 72 per cent. Gibbon’s 70 per cent, 
and Hume’s 73 per cent. He finds, moreover, that, in spite of the 
additions to our Dictionary since that time, mainly of words from 
non-Teutonifc sources, the proportion of Teutonic in the style of our 
best-known writers of the present ccntury«has risen rather than fallen. 
Macaulay he rates afc 75 per cent (one non-Saxon word in four), arfd 
other recent prose-writers at about the same, while from examinations 
of long passages in Tennyson, Browning, and Longfellow, it actually 
appears that the proportion of Saxon in our poetry is hardly less at 
this da^ than it was in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries or 
even earlier.* Thus, Tennyson’s Lotu^ Eaters yields 87 per cent of 
Saxon, and his Jn Memorienn 89 per cent; Browning’s figure is 84 
per cent, and I..onigfellow’s 87 pfjr cent; wl^jle Spenser, from the 
examination of a Canto, is rated at 86 per cent, Shakespeare at from 
,88 to 91 per cent, and oven Chaucer only once reaches 93 per cent 
and is usually nearer 89 or 90. Miltqp’s place in the list is assigned 
from these computations as follows :— 

1 'Allegro ...... 90 per cent. 

II Penseroso . . . . 83j)ercent. 

Paradise Lost, Book VI. ... 80 per cerft 

From examinations of various passages in Paradise Lost, 1 am 
inclindtl to l^elieve that Mr. Marsh’s estimate of 80 per cent of 
Saxon words will be foiinri about right for the whole poem, if, with 
him, we always omit the projicr names in counting In various 
passages of* some length, counting the prop<y names ® well, I have 
found tlfe average to tome out at about 75 per cent. But, just as 
the percentage of Saxon words in Paradise Lost is lifes than in pi 
Penseroso and much less than in L'Allegro, so within Paradise Zost 
itself the rate varies according to the poet’s moodVind the nature of 
his matter at particular moments. Passages may be nit on, or may 
be selected,—and not those only which abound in proper names,— 
where the percentage of Saion fells as low as 70 or lo^jer. T|ie 
principle, in short, is that it depends on the thought of a writer in 
any p^icular passage, ofl the class of things and notions with which 
he is there concerning himself, whether the expression shirll show 
more or less of the Saxon. 
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There is one way in which a verbal index to a writtr migl\j be 
made a key to his mind. It might be noted not only that a word 
did occur, but also how many times it occurred; and frSm the 
relative degrees of frequency thus noted in the occurrence of words 
Instructive inferences might be drawn. The frequency or infre¬ 
quency of a wtrd in any writer depends *0n a composition of causes. 
Some objects and notions are, in their nature, so much nearer or 
easier than others to the humane apprehension in general that the 
words denoting them, or as-iDciated with them, may fairly be expected 
to occur in anj' writer with the corresponding greater degree of fre¬ 
quency. All men, for example, think more frequently of fire than of the 
Zodiac. Again, the particular bent of an individjial writer, the prevalent 
direction of his thoughts, and the nature of his them^ or purpo.se, 
occasion a more than average frequency of recourse to certain words 
atid classes of words. For example,' one would expect the words 
An^eh and Heaven oftener in Parfldise Lost than in «nost other 
poems. In the third place, the mere form of a particular w^ork may 
be sKch as to preclude, or at least discourage, <he use in it of words 
perfectly well known to the writer and used by him on other oqcasions. 
There are words, for example, which, from their pronunciation or 
structure, as well as from their intellectual associations, will not so 
readily be brought intp verse as iuto prose. Lasitly,.a word which‘is 
common now may have been far less common at a former period in 
the history of the language, so that, though it is occasionally to be», 
found in a writer of that period, it is not found so often as we should 
expect from the nature of its meaning. * ’ 

A thorough application of these remarks to the vocabularies of 
Shakespeare and Milton would yield curious results. As respects 
Miltor^ an indication or two must here suffice :—Just as, from the 
mere statement that Milton’s poetical vocabulary consists of but 
about 8000 w'ords, it is evident that thousands of wprds, ifbt only 
in our present English Dictionary, but everr ip the English l)ictionary 
of Milton’s day, w’cre never used "by him even once, but, so far as 
his poems w^c concerned, were allowed to lie about UMgrasped, so 
it may be expected that, of the-w'ords whfich he did ilSe, there 
\yere very many which he used only once. What are called the 
Xxyoficva of any writer, indeed,—^viz. the words used by him 
only once in the^'whole course <»f his writings,—will be found on 
examination greatly more numerous than might have been supposed 
beforehand. Mr. Marsh incidentally quotes tJic following as in- i, 
stances of aro^ Xeyofnva in Shakqspeale,— abrupt, ambiguous, artless, 
congratulate, improbable, improper, improve, impure, inconvenient, in¬ 
credible. But it would only be necessary fO run the finger down the 
column^ of the Concordance to Shakespeare to add hundr<eds, or 
perhaps thousands, of other words to the list—of which liundreds, 
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or thousands, scores at least would be as remarkable as any of the 
ten cited. Milton’s Xeyofieva are probably even mo^e numerous 
•propoftionally than Shakespeare’s. Of the ten Shakespearian words 
mentioned, three are also Acyo/xcm in Milton’s poetry,—to wit 
abrupt^ congratulate (in the form congratulant) and inconvenient; foifr 
occur three or four times Aich,—^to wit ambiguous^ improve, impure, 
and incredible; and three do not occur even once,—to wit artless, 
improbable, and improper. It may throw light upon this subject if 
I give a list of the princijxil Xeyo/^va of Milton’s poems under 
one’of the letters of •the Alphabet. Under A I find, by the 
Concordances, withput including strictly proper names, the following: 
— ability, alfrupi, abruptly, absolutely, abstemious, absurd, accessible, 
accomplish/tfrnt, accusation, ache, acquist, acquittance, activity, actual, 
adamanttan, adjourn, adjust, admonisknient, adrift, advantageous, 
adventurer, adversities, adulterous, adultery, advocate, adust, affection, 
afi^d, afhat, afresh, afternoc^, agape, agate, agent, aggravation, 
aggregate (v.), agitation, agreeable, aidless, alacrity, alchemist, alchemy, 
alimental, allegoric, mllow, allusion, alms, Alpine, altern, alternate, 
ambrofia (the adjective ambrosial is not unfrequent), amerced, 
American, *amicc, ammiral (admiral^ ammunition, anarch, anchor 
(n.), anciently, * annex, anmhilate, announce, antarctic, antipathy, 
lintiquiiy, afaihy, •Apocalypse, apology, apostl^, appellant, appertain, 
appetence, applaud, appointment, apprehensive, approbation, April, 
aqueduct, arable, arbitrary, arbitrate, arbdrets, arborous, .arch, archi¬ 
trave, ardent, argent, arraign, arrov^, arsenal, articulate, artifice, 
artilliTy, ashore, ashy, dilope, aspirer, assailant, assassin, assessor, 
assiduous, assimilate, asthma, astronomer, atheous, athwart, atone¬ 
ment, atrophy, attach,* attent, attritc, attune, avaunt, avarice, aver, 
avotv, austerity, auxiliar. Here, under one letter df the aiphabet, 
are at least 118 wor^s that occur only once in all Milton’s poems; 
and there arg places in the vocabulary where the proj^ortion of such 
words is even greater. „ Thus, of about 375 words beginning with the 
letters Un which I find in Todd’s Index to Milton’s Poems, I have 
counted no fewer than 241 «as occurring^ only oh^e,—^the reason 
being that so many •of those words are negative adjectives. Un¬ 
adorned, unattempted, unbecoming, unbound, unbroken, unclouded, utyle- 
sirable, uneven, unfasten, ungoverned, ungracefiel, unhurt, unkindhess, 
unlimited, unpaid, unreal, unMfe, unskilful, unsound, unsteady, 
unsuccessful, unwelcome, unwilling, and unwonted are a few of 
such negatives only once used in Milton’s poems. Altogether I 
should not be surprised if^bet^^een 2000 and 3000 o^the 8000 
words of Milton’s total poetical vocabulary were found to be «?ra^ 
\eyo/»eva. • 

jessing from words used only once to those used twice^ thrice, or 
seldom, we might have in this class also a list of hundreds. Hence, 
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again, we might rise to the class of occasionally-used wfftds; htjace 
again to wnords used pretty frequently; and hence again to those 
occurring very frequently. In this last class I have noted suclf \wrds- 
as these:— Adaw, ’air, all, alone, age, angel, amis, battle, beam, 
Ikast, beauty, better, birth, black, bliss, bold, bright, bring, call, care, 
cause, celestial, t^hangc, cloud, come, comtHand, create, darkness, day, 
death, deep, delight, divine, doubt, dread, earth, end, enemy, equal, 
eternal, eye, fair, faith, fall, false ,. far, fate, father, fear, field, fierce, 
find, fire, firm, first, flower,tfoe, force,”foul, free, fruit, full, garden, 
gentle, give, glory, glorious, go, God, gold, good, grace, great, green, 
grove, ground, hand, happy, hard, head, hate, heart. Heaven, Hell, 
help, high, hill, holy, honour, hope, host, hour,^ human, ill, immortal, 
joy, just. King, know, knowledge, land, large, last, law, lead, life, light, 
long. Lord, lost, loud, love, Itgw, make, man, might, mild, mind, moon, 
mqrn, mortal, move, mount and mountdin, name,,, nature, ne 7 v, ni^ht, 
old, path. Paradise, part, past, peace, place, potver, praise, pride, pure, 
race, reason, reign, rest, right, rise, sacred, sad, Satan, say, sea, seat, 
see, seitn, sense, serpent, serve, shame, side, sin, sing, sit, soft, son, song, 
sky, sleep, solemn, sorrow, soul, sound, speak, spirit, stand, statj, state, 
strength, sun, sure, sweet, thing, think, thought, throne, tinOt, tree, true, 
truth, vain, virtue, voice, walk, war, 7 oqter, way, 7 bcll, wide, wild, 
will, tvind, 7 t)ing, 7 tnse, 7 voe, 7 vo)fian,^ 7 vonder, wood, 7 iiord, work, 
7 Vorld. Not only some of the verbs Imt also some of the nouns and 
adjectives in this list occur so very often {Earth, Heaven, Cod, man, 
high, free, good, fair, glory, hafpy, large, love, hard, soft, ne 7 V, old, 
thing, eye, and death, are examples) that they may be registered as 
next in frequency to those mere particles and auxiliaries,— and, the, 
but, mt, to, for, from, 7 ve, our, their, that, which, could, did, will, is, 
are, 7 veife, thoitgh, on, ever, etc. etc,,—^Avhich are scattered innumer¬ 
ably over the pages of every writer. 

One question more respecting Milton’s vocabulary ^ his pibems. 
Is any proportion of it obsolete ? On the,wJ)ole, whether from the 
judiciousness with which Milton chose words that had a strong force 
of vitality in tlfem, or from the povmcr of such a vrriten'to confer 
future popularity on the words adopted by him/* the number of words 
in Milton's poifms that arc riow obsolete or even archaic is singularly 
smafil. Mr. Marsh’s estimate {Lect. on Eng. Lang., pp. 264, 265) 
on this subject is tthat, while abowt five or six hundred of Shakes¬ 
peare’s words ll(ive gone out of currency or changed their meaning, 

I. 

^ If the Ctmconlances arc to be relied on, the word woman does not occur in 
any f«^rm in Milton's poetry before Farcglise i.osl. Exactly so with the word 
femhle. Oif ihe other hand, the word lady, which does not occur once in Paradise 
Ijost, is frequent enough in the earlier poems, and ^pccurs twice in the pljirol in 
Par. Reg. and Sams. rig. Eight limes in the earlier poems we have maid or 
maiden ; oply twice in the later poems. The wards girl and lass do^^not: occur 
in the poetry at all. 
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thejje are n*t more than a hundred of Milton’s words in his poetry 
which are not as familiar at this day as in that of the pdfet himself. 
How f&r Mr. Marsh is right may appear from the following list of 
the words or verbal forms in Milton’s poetry which I have noted as 
either obsolete or unusual now ;—acquist (acquisition, S. A, 1755), 
adamaniean, admonishment^ advantaged^ adust (buri?^, P. Z., XII. 
635), aidless^ alack, alimental, altern (alternate, P. Z., VIL 348), 
amerced, ammiral (admiral, P. Z*, I. 294), appaid (paid, P, L., 
XII. 401), arboret, arborouf, arro 7 tiy,* astonied, atheous (atheist, 
godless, P. R., I. \%i),attent (attentive, attentively, P. R., I. 385), 
attrite (rubbed, /’. Z., X. 1073), !), azurn (azure, Comm, 893), 

battailous (battle-full qr battle-like, P. L., VI. 81), hearth (produce, 
P. Z., IX. *624), bicker (to fight, P. L., VI. 76O), blanc (white, 
P. Z., X 656), burdenous (burdensome, S. A. 567), cataphracts, 
cedarn, Chtt^c^es, cirfiimfluouS, colure (an old astronomical tcrmF), 
concoctive, wnjtugrant, cong/obed^ congratulant, consolatories (pieces of 
consolation, S. A. contrarious, corny, cressets, daffodillies, debel 
(to wai down, P. R,f IV. 605), democraty, demonian, disallied\ dis- 
glorifie^ disordinate, dispatchful, displode, duelled, enterprise (v.), 
etherous, cxnlcerate, farfet {P. R., II. 401), feastful, feverous, fledge 
(adj.), frore (frozen, P. II. 595), frounced, fuelled, giantship, 
gUbbed, glister, gloze, gonfalon, grading, grisa^nber, grunsel, gulphy, 
gurge (whirlp'bol, P. Z., XII. 41), gymnic, hale (to haul, JP. £., II. 
, 59 ^% haut (haughty, Psalm LXXX. 35), heroically, huddled, hutched, 
hyaline, idolism, idolist, illaudable, imbafhe, immanac/ed, immedicable, 
imp (v. to mend), imparaSised, impregn, inal>stinence, increate, inly, 
innumerous, intelligential, interlimar, intenwlved, jaculation, kerchieft, 
Ja 7 >er, limitary, lucent^ madding (maddening), magnific, margent 
'j(margin), marish (marsh), meath (mead), meteorousf misdeeU, mis- 
^thought, moory, myrrfiine, nard, natheless, nectarous, nocent, nulled, 
\oary (SP. Z., ^VII. 460), obdured, omnific, oracle (v.), oraculous, 
"pvercloy, paranymph, pe^ific, plenipotent, pontifice (a bridge, P. Z., 
34S), propemt, ramp (v. to move or bound veheniently, P. Z., 
r IV. 343, a»d S. A. ] 39), rathik, ravin, rebeejt, rcmedfless, rined (adj. 
; skinned, •/*. Z., V. 34^2), robustious, sciential, scrannel {Lyc. 124), 
werenate (serenade), spet (spit, flood, Camus, 132), sphery, spunu^, 
’ stafy'sfs, stubs, swage, surcease, sivinked, tedded, terrene, tiar, tine ^to 
kindle, P. Z., X. 1075), trine, mnereate, unfumed,^^ un-hidebound, 
unrazored, unvoyageable, unwithdraiuing, vant-brass\S. A. 1121), 
.Villatic, volant, vol^ile, yeanling. Here we have upwards of 150 
words which are more or leJs out of common use now. ^A good 
many of them, however, have been used by recent poets j and there 
is no poet of the present day who would not use some of the others 
if they^ occurred to him, or, who would not feel himself at l^^erty to 
invent similarly unusual words for himself. The indisputably obsolete 
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words of the list are few ; and of these some were, doulKless, itj^en- 
tions of Milton’s ear for the moment, not intended to last. 


11 . ^SPELLING AND PRQNUNCIATION. 

Before we discuss this subject it will be proper to present to the 
reader’s own eye (i) .Some Spedmens of the Spelling, etc, in the 
original printed editions of the Poems, and (2) Some specimens of 
the preserved Manuscript Drafts of a considerable portion of them. 

The following are passages from the Poems as they were printed 
in the original editions. For the orthography, etc., of*the passages 
from the First Edition of the Minor Poems (1645) Milton is directly 
responsible; but for all the rest he ‘’is only indirectly responsible, 
the care of the press having deyolved, in consequatice oT his 
blindness, on the printers, or on such friends as could take his 
instiuctions. 

jFr(?m the First (i64£) Edition of the*Minor P^ms. 

SONNET II. (There numbered “vji.”) 

How soon hath Time the suttle theef of youth, 

Stoln on his wing my three and twentith yeer! 

My hasting dayes £ic on with (ull career, 

But my late spring no bud of blossom shew’th. 

Perhaps my semblance might deceive the truth, 

Thqt I to manhood am arriv’d so hear, 

And inward ripenes doth much less*appear, 

That som more timely-happy spirits indu’th. 

Yet be it less or more, or soon or slow, • 

It shall be still in strictest mea^lnlt eev’n, 

To ((ihat same lot, however mean, or high, 

Toward which Time leads nie, and the will of Hfeav’n 
All is, if I have grace to* use it so, 

As ever in my great task Masters eye. 

“ coMUs ” : LINES 170—243. 

The Lady enters. 

This way the noise was, if mine ear be true, 

My best guide now, me thought it^as the sound 
Of Riot, and ill manag’d Merriment, 

^uch as the jocond Flute, or gamesom Pipe 
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Stift up among the loose unleter’d Hinds, 

^ When for their teeming Flocks, and granges full 
In wanton dance they praise the bounteous Pan^ 
And thank the gods amiss. 1 should be loath 
To meet the rudenesse, and swill’d insolence 
Of such late Wassailers ; yet O where els 
Shall I inform my unacquainted feet 
In the blind mazes of this tangl’d Wood ? 

My Brothers when they saw me^^vearied out 
With this long way, resolving here to lodge 
Under the spreading favour of these Pines, 

Stept as they se’d to the next Thicket side 
To bring me Berries, or such cooling fruit 
As the kind hospitable Woods pPovide. 

They left me then, wl^en the gray-hooded Eev’n 

Like a sad Votarist in Palmers weed 

Rose from the hindmost wheels of P/ioibus wain. 

But where tHfey are, and why they came not back, 

• Is now the labour of my thoughts, ’tis likeliest 
They had ingflg’d their wandripg steps too far. 

And envious darknts, e’re they could return, 

Had^stole them from me, *?ls O theevij^h Night 
Why shouldst thou, but for sum fellonious end. 

In thy dark lantern thus close up the Stars, 

That nature hung in Heav’n, qnd fill’d their Lamps 
AVith everlasting oil,* to give due light 
To the misled and lonely Travailer ? 

This is the plate, as well as I may guess, ^ 
Whence eev’i^ now the tumult of loud Mirth 
Was rife, and perfet in my list’ning ear. 

Yet nought but single darknes do I find. 

What might this He? A thousand fantasies 
Begin to throng into my memory ^ 

Of^calling shapes, and beckning shadows dire, 

JVnd airy longhes, that syllable mens names 
On Sands, and Shoars, and desert W^ildernesseii. 
These thoughts may startle well, but not astound 
The vertuous mind, that dVer walks attended 

By a strong siding champion Conscience. 

O welcom pure ey’d Faith, white-handed Hope, 
Thou hovering Angef girt with golden wings, ^ 
And thou unblemish’t form of Chastity, 

• I see ye visibly, ifnd now beleeve 

. T^hat he, the Supreme good, t’whom all things ill j 
Are but as slavish officers of vengeance. 
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Would send a glistring Guardian if need were 
Tolceep my life and honour unassail’d. 

Was I deceiv’d, or did a sable cloud 
Turn forth\er silver lining on the night? 

I did not err, there does a sable cloud 
Turn fAth her silver lining on thS night, 

And casts a gleam over this tufted Grove. 

I cannot hallow to my Brothers, but 
Such noise as I can %nake to b*e heard farthest 
He venter, for my new enliv’nd spirits 
Prompt me ; and they perhaps are not far off. 


• SONG. , 

• 

Sweei Echo^ sweetest Nympk that liz^st unseen 
Within thy airy sJull 
By slow Meander’s margent gree^^ 

And in the violet-imbroider^d vale 

Where the lovc-^orn Nightingale^’ 

Nightly to thee her sad Song imurneth welt. 

Canst thou t^pt tell me of^ a gentle Pair • 

That likesf thy Narcissus are I 
O if thou have 

Hid them in so^n flowry Cave, 

Tell me but 7 vhere • * 

Sweet Queen of Parly, Daughter of the Sphear, 
So moist thou be translated to the skies, 

*And git'e resounding grace to all Headns^ Harmonies. 


“ LYCIDAS ” : LINES 1 I 2*—« 5 I. 

He shook his Miter’d locks, aftid stern bespake, 

How well could I have spaPd for thee^oung swain.* 
AnowA)f such as for their bellies sake, 

Creep and intrude, and climb into the fold ? 

Of oth^ cAre they little reCk’ning make, 

Then how to scramble at the shearers feast, 

And shove away the worthy bidden guest. 

Bjjnd mouthes! that scarce thefnselves know how to hold 
A Sheep-hook, or have learn’d ought els the least 
That to the faithfull Herdmans art l^elongs ! 

What recks it them ? W’hat need*they ? They ar^sped; 
And when they list, their lean and flashy songs 
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Grq0 on their scrannel Pipes of wretched straw, 
The hungry Sheep look up, and are not fed, 

But swoln with wind, and the rank mist they draw, 
Rot inwardly, and foul contagion spread: 

Besides what the grim Woolf with privy paw 
Daily devours apace^ and nothing sed, 

But that two-handed engine at the door, 

Stands ready to smite once^ and smite no more. 

Return Aipkeus^ tho dread vojpe is past. 

That shrunk thy^streams; Return Sicilian Muse, 
And call the Vales, and bid them hither cast 
Their Bels, and Flourets of a thousand hues. 

Ye ^leys low*where the milde whispers use. 

Of shades and wanton winds, ancj gushing brooks. 
On vrhose fresh lap the swart Star sparely looks, 
'I’hjow hither all your quaint cnameld eyes, 

That on the green terf suck the honied showres, 
And purple a^l the ground with vernal flowres. 
Bring the rathe Primrose that forsaken dies. 

^'hew tufted Crpw-toe, and Pale Gessamine, 

The white Pink, and^ the Pansie freakt with jeat, 
I'he glowing Violet. 

The Musk-rose, and the well attir’d Wbodbine, 
With Cowslips wan that hang the pensive hed, 

And every flower tnat sad embroidery wears : 

Bid Ainaranthus aU ^is beauty’’'shed. 

And Daffadillies fill their cups with tears. 

To strew the Lg-ureat Herse where Lydd lies. 


Fromdhe First (1667) Edition of Paradise JLostP 

• • 

BOOK I.: LINES 1-74. ^ 

m 

Of Mans First •Disobedience, and the Fruit 
Of that Forbidden Tree, whose mortal tast 
Brought Death into the World, and all our woe, 
With loss of Fden^ till one^ greater Man ^ 

Restore us, and regain the blissful Seat, 

Sing Heav’nly Muse, that on the secret top 
Of Oreb^ or of Sinai^ didst Jnspire 
That Shepherd, who first taught the chosen Seed, 
In the Beginning ^ow the Heav’ns and Earth 
^ Rose out of Chaos Or if Sdon Hill 
*D61ight thee more, and Silods Brook that flow’d 
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Fast by the Oracle of God; I thence 
Invj>ke thy aid to my adventrous Song, 

That with no middle flight intends to sbar 
Above th’ sionian Mount, while it pursues 
Things unattempted yet in Prose or Rhime. 

And cl^efly Thou O Spirit, that dost prefer 
Before ^ Temples th’ upright heart and pure. 

Instruct me, for Thou knqw’st j Thou from the first 
Wast present, and wjth mighty«wings outspread 
Dove-like satst brooding on the vast^byss 
And mad’st it pregnant: What in me is dark 
Illumine, what is low raise and support; 

That to the highth of this great Argument 
I may assert th* Etejnal Providence,^ 

And justifie the wayes of God tto men. , 

■ Say first, for Heav’n hides nothing from thy vi«w 
Nor the deep Tract of Hell, say first what cause 
Mov’d our Grand Parents in that happy*State, 
Favour’d of Heav’n so highly, to fall off 
From their Creator, and transgress his Will ‘ 

For one restraint, I^rck of the \Yorld besides ? 

Who first seduc’d them to that fowl revolt^ 

Th’ infernal Sdfpent; he if was, whose guile * 

Stird up with Envy and Revenge, deceiv’d 
The Mother of Mankinde, what time his Pride 
Had cast him out fron? Heav’n, ^iih all his Host 
Of Rebel Angels, by whose aid aspiring 
To set himself in Glory above his Peers, 

He trusted to have equal’d the most High, 

If he oppos’d ; and with ambitious aim * 

Against the Throne and Monarchy of God 
Rais’d impious W’ar in Heav’n and ^attel proutf 
With vain attempt. Him the Almighty Power 
Hurld Iftjadlong flaming from Jth’ ^ithereal Skie 
With hideous ruihe and conjbustion dcxwn 
To bottomless perdition, there to dwell 
In Adamantine Chains and penal Fire, 

Who durst idefie th’ Omnipotent to Arms. 

Nine tirfies the Space that measures Day and Night 
To mortal men, he with his horrid crew 
Lay vanquish!, rowling in t|je fiery Gulfe 
Cflbfounded though immortal: But his doom 
Reserv’d him to more wrath; for nwv the thought 

imo^ the Errata preflxed to the volume k: this direction: * * Lib. 

th* Eternalt Read EtemaJ.** 
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Botb of lost happiness and lasting pain 
Tonnents him; round he throws his baleful eyes • ■ 
®That witness’d'huge affliction and dismay 
Mixt with obdurate pride and stedfast hate': 

At once as far as Angels kenn he views 
The dismal Situatior? waste and wilde, / ^ 

A Dungeon horrible, on all sides round 
As one great Furnace flam'd, yet from those flames 
No light, but rather dafkness visible 
Serv’d only to discover sights of woe. 

Regions of sorrow, doleful shades, where peace 
And rest can npver dwell, hope never comes 
That5»comes to all: but torture without end 

* m 

Still urges, and a fiery Deluge, fed 
With ever-bujning Sul^ihur unconsum’d : 

Such place Eternal Justipe had prepar’d 
For those rebellious, here their Prison ordain’d 
In utter darkaess, and their portion set 

far remov’d from God and light of Heav’n 

As from the Center thrice to th’ utmost Pole. 

«» 

J 

^ BOOK I .: LiNBT 283—33<r, 

He scarce liad ceas’t when the superiour Fiend 
^Vas moving toward the shore; his ponderous shield 
Ethereal temper, massy, large and round. 

Behind him cast; the broad circumference 
Hung on his shoulders like the Moon, whose Orb 
'J h rough Optic Glass the Tuscan Artist views ' 

At Ev'ning frcftn the top of Fesole^ 

Or in Vaidarno, to descry new Lands, 

Rivers or Mountains in her spotty Globe. 

His spear, to equal which the tallest Pine 
HeAKn on Norwegian hiJIJs, to be the Mast 
Of some great Ammiral, were but a wand. 

He walkt with to support uneasie steps >. 

Over the burning Marie, not like those steps 
On Heavens Azure, and the torrid Clime ^ 

Smote on him sore besides, vaulted with Fire j 
Nathless he so endur’d, till on the Beach 
Of that inflamed Sea, he stpod and call’d 
His Legions, Angel Forms, who lay intrans’t 
«Thick as AutumnsI Leaves that strow the Brooks 
In Vallombrosa^ whgre th’ Etrurian shades 
“HIjgh overarch’t imbowr j or scatterd sedge , 
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Afloat, when with fierce Winds Orim arm'd 
Harth vext the Red-Sea Coast, whose, waves orethrew 
Busiris and his Memphian Chivalrie, 

While with perfidious hatred they pursu'd 
The Sojourners of Goshen^ who beheld 
From the safe shore their floating Carkases 
And broken Chariot Wheels, so thick bestrown 
Abject and lost lay these,<« covering the Flood, 

Under amazement ef their hideous charge. 

He call’d so loud, that all the hollow Deep 
Of Hell resounded. Princes, Potentates, 

Warriers, the Flowr of Heav’n, once yours, now lost, 

If such astonishment as this can sieze 

Eternal spirits ; or have ye chos’n this place 

After the toyl of Battel to repo'fee 

Your wearied vertue, for the ,9ase you find * 

To slumber here, as in the Vales of Heav’n ? 

Or in this abject posture have ye sworn* 

To adore the Conquerour ? who now beholds 
Cherube and Seraph rowling in the Flood '' 
With scatter’d Arms and Ensigns, till anon * 

His swift pursuers from fj^eav’n dates discern 
Th’ advantage, and descending tread us down 
Thus drooping, or with linked I'hunderbolts 
Transfix us to the bottom of this Gulfe. 

Awake, arise, or be for ever fall’n.'^ 


Fmm the First (1671) Edition of Paradise Begained” and 

“ Samson Agonistes." * 

“paradise regained,” IV. 541—595. - 

• • 

So saying he caught him up, and without w'ing 
Of Hi^^grif bore through the Air sublime « 

Over the Wilderness and o’re the Plain ; ^ 

Till underneath them fair Jerusalem ^ 

The holy City lifted high her Towers, 

And higher yet the glorious Temple rear’d 
Her pile, far off appearing like a Mount 
Of Alabaster, top’t with Golden Spires : 

There on the highest Pinaple he set 

'l*he Son of God ; and added thus in scorn : 

There stand, if thou wilt stond \ *10 stand upright ‘ - 
Will ask thee skill; I to thy Fathprs house 
fiave brought thee, and highest plac’t, highest is best, 
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Nov^shew thy Progeny; if not to stand, 

Cast thy self down ; safely if Son of God : 

*For it is written, He will give command 
Concerning thee to his Angels, in thir han(fs 
They shall up lift thee, lest at any time 
Thou chance to dasH thy foot against a stone.^ 

I'o whom thus Jesus : also it is written. 

Tempt not the Lord thy God, he said and stood. 
But Satan smitten with'amazement fell 
As when Earths Son Animus (to compare 
Small things with greatest) in Irassa strove 
With Jcrves Alcides^ and oft foil’d still rose, 

RcceUving from his mother Earth new strength, 
Fresh from his fall, and fiercer grap^iple joyn’d. 
Throttl’d at length in tlie Air, expir’d and fell; 

So tffter many a foil the tempter proud, 

Renewing fresh assaults, amidst his pride 
Fell whence hfe stood to see his Victor fall. 

And as that Theban Monster that propos’d 
Her Middle, and him, who solv’(| it not, devour’d ; 
That once found out «.nd solv’d, for grief and spight 
Cast her self headlong fron\th’ Tsmenia^ steep, 

So strook with dread and anguish fell the Fiend, 
And to his crew, that sat consulting, brought 
Joyless triumphals of his hop’t success. 

Ruin, and desperation, and dismay, 

AV’ho durst so proudly tempt the Son of God. 

So Satan fell and strait a fiery Globe 
Of Angels on full sail of wing flew nigh, 

"'iVho on their plumy Vans receiv’d him soft 

From bis uneasie station, and upbore 

As on a fioating^ouch through the blithe Air, 

Then in a flowry valley set him down 
On ft green bank, and set before him spred 
/P table of Celestial Food,«Divine, 

Ambrosial, Fiuits fetcht from the tree of life, 

And from the fount of life Ambrosial drink, 

That soon refresh’d him weiiried, and repaif d ^ 
What hunger, if aught hunger had impair’d, 

Or thirst, and as he fed. Angelic Quires 
Sung Heavenly Anthehis of his victory 
Over temptation, and the Tempter proud. 


VOL. Ill 


I 
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^ “SAMSON AGONISTES,” l66o—1707. 

Chor. p dearly-bought revenge, yet glorious ! * • 

Living or dying thou hast fulfill’d 
The work for which thou wast foretold 
To and now ly’st victoriohs 
Among thy slain self-kill’d 
Not willingly, but tangl’d^n the fold, 

Of dire necessity, whose law in death conjoin’d 
Thee with thy slaughter’d foes in number more 
Then all thy life had slain before. 

Semichor. While thir hearts were jocund and sublime. 
Drunk with Idolatry, drunk with Wine, 

And fat regorg’d of Bulls and Goats, 

Chaunting thir Idol, and preferring 
Before our living Dread who .dwells 
In ^lo his bright Sanctuary: 

Among them he a spirit of phrenzie sent. 

Who hurt thir minds. 

And urg’d them on w^th mad desire 
To call in hast for thir destroyer; 

They only se^ on sport aijd play 
Unweetingly importun’d 

Thir own destruction to come speedy upon them. 

So fond are mortal mjpn 
Fall’n into wrath divine. 

As thir own ruin on themselves to invite, 

Insensate left,- or to sense reprobate, 

And with blindness internal struck. 

Semichor, But he though blind of sight. 

Despis’d and thought extinguish’! quite. 

With inward eyes illuminated . , 

His fi^ie vertue rouz’d 

From under ashes into sudden flame, 

And as an ev’ning Dragon came, 

Assailant on the perched roos's, 

And nests in order rang’d 

Of tanjfi villatic Fowl; but as an Eagle 

His cloudless thunder bolted on thir heads. 

So vertue giv’n for lost, 

Peprest, and overthrown, as se'em’d, 

Like that self-begott’n bird 
In the Arabian woods embost, 
jThat no second knows nor third. 

And lay e’rewhile a Holocaust, 
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Froft out her ashie womb now teem’d, 
Revives, reflourishes, then vigorous most 
When most unactive deem’d. 

And though her body die, her fame survives, 
A secular bird ages of lives. 


From the Second (1673) Edition of the Minor Poems. 

SONNET “ON THE LATE MASSACHER IN PIEMONT.” 

Avenge O Lord thy slaughter’d Saints, whose bones 
Lie scatter’d on the Alpine mountains cold, 

Ev’n* them who kept thy truth so pure of old 
When all our Fathers yvorship’t Stocks and Stones, 

J^orget not: in thy book record their groanes 
Wlfo were thy Sheep and in their antient Fold 
Slayn by the bloody Piemontesc that roll’d 
Mother with Infant down the Rocks. Their moans * 

The Vales redoubl’d to the Hills, and they 

To fJeav’n. Their martyr’d bipod and ashes so 
O’rc all th’ Italian fields where still doth sway 
The triple Tyrant: that froraithese may grow 
A hunder’d-fold, who having learnt thy way 
Early may fly the Babylonian wo. 

These specimens are sufficiently representative of the Printed 
Editions; and we now annex some specimens of the preserved 
Manuscript Drafts. The first seven of the following pages^of fac¬ 
simile are after photographs taken, by permission of the Master and 
♦Fellows of Trinity College, Cambridge, from the precious volume of 
Milton’s MS 9 * described at pp. 102—107 of Vol. I. of this work; the 
last page is copied, by pAidission, from the late Mr. S. Leigh Sotheby’s 
Ramhlings iti Elucidation of the Autograph of Milton^. 196. 
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Cenctu&icm of “At a Solemn Music” (1630 or 1631) in three successive States before the final one. 
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Passage in “ Lycidas ” (1637), as it originally sU>od, with direction for i^ertion 
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Sonnet to Fairfax, 1648. 
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First Ifctes of “ Paradise Lost,’* as in the manuscript for Press. 
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jyhile th§ foregoing pages of specimens from the original printed 
editibn| and from the preserved MS. copies may be interesting as 
curiosities, they will serve also as data for an inquir2[ into the subject 
of Milton’s Orthography and Orthoepy; and perhaps the mere 
aspect^ of them may already have conveyed some preliminary im-* 
• pr^s^ons on that subject. The inquiry, however, is arvery extensive 
and minuto one, needing a far larger array of data than can be 
.presented in any mere series of ••selected specimens. Accurate 
'.^OBclusions are possible only after patiekt arid systematic examina* 
iicki of the original texts*entire, with actual chase of representative 
Vfjords and sounds through all the individual cases of their occurrence 
in those texts. The results of my own investigations in this way I 
will state as Succinctly as may be compatible with the production of 
instances sufficient for proof. Though Milton is directly concerned, 
and it is only with cespect to him that the conclusions are here 
, o 0 ered, th^ will bear, I believe, on the question of the style of 
spelling that ought to be adopted in all modern editions, for general 
use, of our English lassies back to the time of Elizabeth. How 
far, and^ith what modifications, they may be applied to the question 
of the best fbrm of the^eproduction of the texts of still older English 
writers, I do not at present, venture to say. That is a question, 
however, which scholars, I am p^/fectly sure^ will sooner or later 
find ^reason tor deciding very differently from the practice now 
< generally in fashion, and aU the sooner if some portions of the 
marvellously abundant and exact science of Mr. A. J. Ellis’s great 
work on Early English Pronunciation should be brought to bear upon 
it. On this side of the adoption of a Universal Glossic, theoretically 
perfect (see Mr. Ellis’s work. Part III., pp. xiii.—xx.), what seems 
really necessary is a candid and minute study of the actual history 
of English spelling, with a view to sound rules for the editorial use 
of our existing alphabet. Meanwhile, our business being with 
Milton, the facts as regards-, his spelling may be expressed, definitely 
enough, in two propositions :— 

t* 

I. Melon’s spelling, whether -by his own hand, or through his 
printers, was very much the spelling of his day. 

Every pne is familiar with the main differences of that spellihg 
from the spelling now in use; and it is easier to r^m^mber them in 
general effect as seen in old books than to enumerate them 
* individually.—One was the frequent use of the silent e final where 
we have now abandoned it, as fairc^ vaine, soone, urne, dos (do), 
kupe^ iooke^ €rowne^ deepe^ ruine^ forlorne, goddesse; with the corre¬ 
sponding extension es in' the plural of nouns, as armes^ aires^ dayes. 
On the^^er hand, the e was occasionally omitted where we retain 
it, as fals^ vers^ els^ leavs^ fast (taste), hast (haste).—So our final y 
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was frequently represented by iV, as starrie^ majes/ie, haj^ie^ 

fiie^ cric^ descrie ; while, on the other hand, y did service fronj which 
it has now been released, as in ayr, voyce, tyme^ lye^ poyson,, 
vcie {\Qy)y Jubily.^Vor our word than the almost constant spelling 
IS the older form then: e.g. “ Less then half we find exprest ” {Aread. 

12); and for oyr word test we find also tHe old form /east. Reversely, 
we may expect to find test for our teast^ e.g. “ The first at test of 
these I thought deni’d” {JP. £.t IX. 555), and occasionally even 
than for our then: e.g. “J'ull little* thought they than^ That the 
mighty Pan ” {Od. Nativ. 88 j where, however, it is the rhyme that 
induces it).—Whereas we distinguish the possessive ca.se sing, and 
plur. in nouns by the use of an apostrophe, there was no such 
constant practice in old writing and printing j and, accordingly, we 
find mans where we should now write maris^ fathers where we 
should now write father^s or fatherd* mens where we should^ now 
write meds^ Javans issue for Javad s issue, Javes court ioxjovds court, 
and as far as Angets kenn (P. L., I. 59), where it is doubtful whether 
the meaning is AngePs ken, Angets^ ken, or Angets ken (the verb). 
On the other hand, the apostrophe often occurs before s \ahen we 
do not expect it: e.g. myrttds (plur.), herds (plur.), “ Juflo dare's not 
give her odds” (Arcad. 23), ^Of dire diimerds and inchaiited lies” 
(Com., 517), and “ Gorgons and ffydrds, and Chimera's dire" (P. L., 
II. 628).—Again, the letters used for some of the common vowel- 
sounds, beyond the y and ie group, were often different from those on 
which we have now fixed; and^so we find such spellings as mee, hee, shee, 
wee, yce, sed and se'd (said), (Eternity, sphehr, verity, neather (neither), 
seetven (seven), iveitd, feitd, preist, freinds, dieties (deities), theefe, 
deceave, heer, peir<^d, spreds, threds, dores, sease (seize), r<mz'd, 
eev'n, ipight, Shoars, rare, yoak, raign, beleeve^ travailer (traveller), 
wootf fiourets, extreams, fowt (foul), Jeaf (jet), o're (o’er), stiepheards, 
warriers, wrought, unsought, wrauth, ihurst (thirst), ^tc.—Add, by 
way of miscellaneous variations from, cuii^ present spelling, such 
frequent or occasional forms as rhese,— mortall, cetestiaii, battel, 
sollemne (solemn), center, scepter, compel/, commit/, goddA (goddess), 
endles (endless), ripenes, saphire, Mttle (.subtle), welcom, ntUsick, ore 
and <^re (o’er^, He (I’ll), flowres, showres, laureat, farewel, warr, farr, 
cah', persues (pursues), onely, sents (scents), swindges (swinges), 
allarm, pittie (piliy), large-tim'd (large-limbed), weele (wheel). All 
these spellings, and many more not now customary, occur in Milton’s 
MSS. or his original printed editions; and, with the peculiarities 
already mentioned, and the use oi cd^ital letters at the beginning 
n< 5 t only of proper names but also of names of all important objects, 
and generally also of Italic letters for forei|;fi or classical word!^, they 
help to ^impart to his original printed aditions that sligh^ook of 
uncouthness which ordinary readers find in all books of his period. 
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,H. Jiist*because Milton’s spelling was in the main the spelling 
of his day, one of its most marked characteristics is its variability or 
want of uniformity; and, on examination, it is fomjji that this varia¬ 
bility or want of uniformity affects precisely and chiefly those^ 
spellings which dilfer from ours, and that, in almost every such case, 
our present spelling was actually used as one of the irariations, and 
had its chance in the competition. 

Our present system of English spelling, bad enough as it is from 
the point of view of Phonology, is at least fixed and steady in all 
save a few particulars. J^ot so in the seventeenth century. The 
subject of English spelling had been much discussed; and there 
had been attempts and movements towards a Spelling Reform, like 
that advocated by more recent Phonologists, on the principle of 
bringing the visible characters into strict accordance with the spoken 
sounds, or on some tolerable compromise between that principle and 
respect for •etymology. Among the most recent of those Spelling 
Reformers in Milton’s time had been his own teacher Alexander Gill 
the elder, head-master of St Paul’s School, in his Logor/bnUa 
AnglimlH or Latin treatise on English Grammar, published in 1619, 
and Charles Butler, M.A., of Magdalen College, Oxford, in his 
“English Grammar, or thg•Institution of Letters, Syllables, and 
Words in the English Tongue,” published fromj:he Oxford University 
Press in 163*3. Still nothing like uniformity had been attained. 
Witlfin a certain range every author or printer might spell according 
to his own whim at the moment,—the choice between a longer 
and a shorter form of spelling often determined, in the case of a 
printer, by the number of types he could get in at the end of a 
line; and so author differed from author, printer from printer, 
printers from authors, and the same author or printer from liimself 
yesterday or two minutes ago. Take a passage from the above- 
mentioned Bijtler in 1633 on this very point. “So certaine,” he 
says, “ is the Orthograpljicb of the Hebrew, Greeke, and Latin ; that 
“ all Nations, though never so far distant in place, ^d different in 
“ speeche, doe write them alike: whereas many words in our language 
“ are written diversly, even at home: neither our new writers agreeing 
“ with the old; nor either new or old among themselves. Which 
“ gave occasion to Sir John Price (wheither more tartly or truely f 
“ know not) taxing our Orthographic to prefeite ,his own [the 
“ Welsh]: where hee saith, that foure good Secretaries, writing a 
“ sentence in English from his mouth, differed all, one from another, 

“ in many letters: whereas sb many Welch, writing the same in 
“ their tongue, varied not in any one letter.” 

Our first extant spediftens of Milton’s handwriting are of about 
the date^hen Butler wrote*this passage; and the next forl^ years, 
to which*’belong the rest of his extant MSS. and all his vplumes 
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printed in his lifetime, do not seem to have made mudi change in 
the respect now considered. How wavering and unstable was 
English spelling^ through those forty years will be best seen if we 
^take the words collected, or the groups suggested, in last section, 
and exhibit the varieties of spelling of these very words, or in these 
groups, that ate to be gathered from Milton’s MSS. and the printed 
editions of his Poems. 

(i.) Faire^ vatne, soone^ urney doe^ keepe^ tooke^ crowne^ deepe^ ruine^ 
forlome^ goddesse, with artKes^ aires, '‘dayes: this was the first group 
I gave, to illustrate the frequency of the silent e final in cases where 
we have now dropt it. Well, without much search, I find in the 
MSS. and printed editions these alternatives,— -fedr^ vain^ soon, urn, 
do, keep, took, crown, deep, ruin, forlorn, goddess and-goddes, arms, 
airs, days. So general in the printed editions is the dropping of the 
final e in this class of words that, though they do occasionally retain 
it, I may note this as one of the differences between those ed'tions 
and Milton’s own MSS. Thus, the word urn occurs but once in 
Milion’s poetry {Lycid. 20); and in the edition of 1645 it is printed 
um, while Milton’s MS. gives ume, ^ 

(2.) Take next the group of words given as exefnplifying the 
omission of the final e where we insest it: viz. fals, vers, els, leavs, 
fast, hast. For these forms I fiijd easily our present false, verse, else, 
leaves, taste, haste, —the printed editions here again, I think, agreeing 
with our modern practice more than the MSS. do. The two last 
words in the list may be ^prosecuted more particularly.—In the 
original edition of Paradise Lost the second line of the poem is dis¬ 
tinctly printed 

“ Of that Forbidden Tree, whose mortal tast.” 

So in ^nnet XX., as first printed in 1673— 

“ Of Attic tast, with wine.” 

So also twice in the plural— '■ 

“ Of all tasts else to please thir appetite J'”—/*. L,, VII. 49. 
and 

“ With Sion's songs, to all true tasts excelling.”— P. P., iV. 347. 

Hence some have aigued that the word taste in Milton’s time must 
thave been pronounced tast, like tast or past. But that the inference 
was hasty and illegitimate would have been seen if the word had 
been traced through other passages. Four times, as we have seen, 
it is tast or tasts; but it occurs sixty-two times in all in the poetry, 
as noun or verb, and in fifty-eight of these cases with our ordinary* 
spelling taste, e.g.— 

“ To quench the drouth of Phoebus, which as they taste 
(For most do taste through foncl intemperate thirst).*’— Com., 66, '67. > 
** so contriv’d as got to mix 
Tastes, not well joynd, inelegant, but bring 

Taste after taste upheld with kindliest change.”— P. L., V. 334—336. 
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Sinvlarly with the word haste. On its first occurrence in Paradise 
Lost (I. 357) it is spelt hast; but the word, as noun or verb, occurs 
thirty-sSven times besides in Milton's poetry; and in twenty-five of 
these places (sixteen of them in Par. Lost) we fiave the normal 
^ spelling /taste, while in twelve {P. L., X. 17, XL 104; P. R., III.* 
223, 303, 437; Sams. Ag. *027, 1441, 1678; Com. £6^, Od. Nat. 
212, Ps. VI. 23, Ps. VII. 5) we have again the odd form tiast. 

(3.) The next group was the >and ie group. Here also there 
is instability; for 1 find starry as well as starrie, majesty as well as 
majestie, and our present .forms guilty, happy, jiy, cry, descry, as well 
as guiltie, happie, flie, crie, descrie. Thus I have traced every occur¬ 
rence of guilty in the poems, with this result: in the 1645 edition 
of the Minor Poems it occurs but once, and then in our present 
form guilty; in Paradise Lost it occurs, five times, and is always 
spelt guiltie in the otiginal edition; in the Second or 1673 edition 
of the Mirfbr Poems it occurs ^twicc, and each time w’ith a relapse 
into the form guilty. So, on the other hand, while we have ayr, 
z'oyce, tyme, tyger, lye, ^oyson, ycie, and jubily, these words com» up 
also in Ijieir more familiar forms as air, voice, time, tiger, lie, poison, 
ice, and juMlee. The* word poison occurs but twice in Milton's 
jioetry,—once as poyson {Coni 47), and once as poison {Com. 526); 
unless we choose to add the adjective poisonous in Sams. Ag. 563, 
where the spelling in the original edition is poyshnous. I’he adjective 
^ icy occurs only once, in the compound ycie-pearled {Death of a Fair 
Infant, 15); but the noun ice occurs six times, and always as ice. 
'Phe rarer word jubilee occurs three times, once as jubily {^l. Mus. 
9), once as jubilee {P. L., III. 348), and once as jubilie (P. L., VI. 
<SS 4 ). 

(4.) T/tan, then; least, lest. —As far as my obsl'rvatioi# goes, 
then is constantly kept as equivalent to our conjunction than (“ O 
worse then chg.ins,” in Sants. Ag. 68, is one of the latest instances); 
while the same spelling ^heii is uniform for our adverb then, except 
in such a case of deviation into than for the rhyme’s sake as that 
noted in las* section.—But least and lest are unstable. In the first 
six occurtences of the conjunction, lest in Paradise Lost, the spelling 
in the original edition is least {e.g. “ least bad men should boast ”); 
but in the next two occurrences of the word (V. 396 and 731) tbd 
spelling is lest, as now (“No fear lest Dinner ooo^e,” and “lest 
unawares we lose ”); after which, in twenty-seven recurrences of the 
•word in the rest of the poem it is invariably again least. To make 
amends, however, the spelling's agjiin lest in each of eleven occur¬ 
rences of the word in Par. Reg. and Sanu. Ag. ; while it is*so alSb 
in three occurrences in Cbmus {156, 406, 940), both in the 1645 
«, edition of the Minor Poemgand in that of 1673,—though this last 
edition prints the word least in three places in pieces first pu*blished 
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in it {Sonnet XIX. 6, Ps. II. 25, and Ps, VII. 4). Again, in fjrty- 
seven occurrences of the adjective least in the total body of the 
poems, the nori^al fonn least is kept forty-three times; but tfie forpi 
Jlest happens four times {P. Z., IX. 460, 555, and X. 875, 951). 

(5.) I have noted the general defect in Milton, as in other old 
printing, of oiir aiwstrophe marking th(» possessive case, as in man's^ 
men's^ fathefs^ and the ambiguity sometimes arising from that defect. 
Butler in his Grammar has no apostrophe in the possessive, but 
gives a mans wisdom^ a horses strength, chickens meat, knives edges, as 
examples of the case singular and plural. .Occasionally, however, in 
Milton’s original editions we do have the apostrophe: e.g. P. Z., I, 
466 '^Gaza’s frontier bounds,” 29 “Of woody Ida's inmost 
grove,” Com. 232 “By slow Meander's margent green.” In the 
Second (or 1673) edition,of the Minor Poems I find man's work 
{Sonnet XIX. 10), Assembly's ears {Vdc. Ex. 28), and other instances 
of our present form. ^ ® 

(6.) Vowel-sounds generally, and tlmr Spellings. —Here we may 
systematise a little.—On a rough analysis, whith satisfies most gram¬ 
marians, though ii stops short of the perfect one proposed by Mr. 
Ellis and others, there are twelve or thirteen ^simple vowel-sounds in 
English, and four diphthongs proper. , Let us go over them one by 
one, inquiring into Milton’s practice with respect to each :— 

The Short A so^nd (as in 7 nan'). —This sound is tepresented in 
chief by the letter a, but also occasionally by e {clerk, serJeant, Derby, 
Berkshire). —Milton’s usage for the sound is ours; but in the prose ' 
heading of his Arcades, botfi in 1645 and 1673, the heroine of the 
piece is called “The Countess Dowager of Darby." The words 
clerk and serJeant do not occur in the poetry; but clerk, spelt so, 
occurs'^in his prose-writings. 

The Long A sound (as in far, father). —It? representative in chief 
is a; but it is also represented by al, as in alms, palm, psalm. — 
These three words are always spelt so,in Milton, ^ve that palm 
twice, out of eight times, becomes palme. His usage of balm is 
more peculiar. He begins {Com. 674, 991) with /W;/i.and balmy, 
spelt as now; the noun appears .next in Par. Lost, and# there as 
Baitme (I. 7^74); in five subsequent appearances in the same poem 
‘it Is balme, while the adjective, four times repeated, is balmie; finally, 
in Sams. Ag., where we have the noun twice, it is again balm. 

The Short £ sound (as in /fiet). —Its representative in chief is e ; 
hut it is also represented by a, ea, ai, ie, ei, eo, ay, ey: e.g. any, * 
Thames, bread, said, friend, //itf/Vt(unemphatic),/Vc;^fl!r^, they 
(unemphatic).—We have noted the occurrence in Milton of such 
spellings for this sound as spreds, sed and sdd (for said), seavm, and 
freind.^ Well, these are unstable; for he gives us also spreads, said 
(for which sed or se'd is but a rare freak with him, for the look of the 
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rhyjue: rAil. 103, Hohs. 1 . 17, Lyc. 129), seven and friend^ just as 
now. Threads occurs but twice, and both times as threds. Jet 
o.ccurs*but once, and then as jeat^ but rhyming iopolef {Lyc, 144). 
Thir frequently occurs for the unemphatic their {e.^tf. the last line of 
P. Z., “ Through Eden took thir solitarie way ”); but the form their 
is also common enough. We have ern and hearts in«the same page 
of EAllegro; but our present spellings earn and herb are the normal 
ones in the poetry. • 

The Long E sound proper^ often called the Long A sound (as in 
there ).—^This is, however^seldom represented in English by more 
frequently by a, ai^ ay, ei, ey, ea, eig, eigh —e.g. name, main, say, vein, 
prey, yea, reign, weight. —Take, in this group, these spellings in 
Milton; strein (for strain: Od. Nat. 17), raign, ayr. These arc 
unusual now; but in Milton too they are mere casual deviations 
from the more usujy strain,*reign, air. The spelling strein was 
merely suggested by vein to vjliich it rhymes, and which, though 
there and generally spelt vein, is sometimes veine. He has the 
spellings ayr and within eighteen lines of each other (/(?«r,),»and 
both air£s and airs for the plural. 

The Short / soundJgis in thin, him ): chief representative i; but 
represented also by y, e, ee, ie, and u*; e.g. hymn, pity, me (unem- 
j)hatic), been (unemphatic), pienc^ pitied, build. In this group 
Milton’s spelling is ours, with allowance for suA occasional forms as 
guiltle, majestie, etc., already noticed, and tor a stray word like 
peirdd. These are simply occasional, however, for he has guilty, 
majesty, etc., when he like.s, and lets peirdd in other places become 
pierdd .—In nineteen passages which I have looked at in the original 
editions the usual form been occurs eleven times, while eight times 
there is the slighter form bin. Pure caprice seems fo havtf deter¬ 
mined the variation ; Tor, though once or twice been may be a little 
emphatic, it occurs also when there is no more emphasis than bin 
would have conveyed. ^ , 

The Long I sound proper {though hardly the mere 1 of thin 
lengthened) • generally called the long E sound (as in hique, pique ).— 
It is rarely represented by i: mor^i frequently by e, ee, ea, ei, ie, and 
sometimes by a:, oe, ey, and ay: e.g. me, see, bead, deceive, believe, 
Ccesar, Phoebus, key, quay .—The usage in the poems for this souftcT 
is rather complicated. It was common in Miltoti’s ,time to spell 
monosyllabic words containing this sound with a double e: thus, 
»tnee, hee, shee, wee,yee, bee (the verb, as well as the noun). Butler, 
however, who adopts the habits and, recommends the double e gener¬ 
ally for this long sound, notes that such words were stiff oftdh 
written*with the singleas now: me, he, she, we, ye, be. Now, 
Milton has both forms of spelling) sometimes me, etc., and sometimes 
mee, etc.'; whether on any principle may be inquired hereafter. 
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Certainly no principle can be detected in such spellings 8f his forjihe 
same sound as sphear^ neather (neither), weild^ feild^ prdst^ duties 
(deities), theefe^ ^ceave^ heer^ neer, sease (seize), eedn^ beleeve^ exfreams. 
^He keeps indeed, I think, to sp/iear or spheare (tttough I find spherse 
in the plural: At a Vac. Ex. 40); but he is as ready as any one 
now would befcto write words of this cldss in our present forms, and 
so gives us neither^ wkldy fields priest^ deities, thief, deceive, here, near, 
seize, even, believe, extremes. Ho has even more than two ways of 
spelling some of these and similar* words: thus seize, sieze, sease, 
seise. • 

A Short O sound (as in God, not) : represented chiefly by 0, but 
sometimes by a, au, and oe: e.g. salt, want, vault, does (3d pers. sing, 
of the verb do). I have noted nothing peculiar in Milton’s spelling 
here. • 

The same sound prolonged, and therefore capable of being called the 
long O sound, though not usually called so (as in broadf. It is not 
represented by 0 singly, but by oa, ough, a singly (whence it is some¬ 
times called the open A sound), au, aw, awe, augh: e.g. broad, 
thought, all, fall, wrath, haul, awe, daws, bawl, naught. —Melton has 
wrauth, but also wrath; naught, but also nought; wraUght, but also 
wrought; aw, but also awe; haut orv^e, from stress of rhyme (Pf. 
LXXX. 33), but also haughty an,d haughtie. 

Another Long O \ound, usually so called, though distinct from the 
former (as in go, shore, note). —The chief representative of thi.s sound 
is 0 ; but it is represented also by oa, oe, 00, ou, 07 v, de, co, ew, ough : 
e.g. boast, woe, door, soul, low, o'er, yeoman, sew, though. —In Milton, 
we have seen, there are such spellings as dores, shoars, rore, yoak. 
He has dore and dores unifonniy, I think, through Paradise Lost; 
but hd”’ gives 'door and doors elsewhere {Lycid. 130, Sams. Ag. 77). 
So also we have scores, roar and yoke, as in' our ordinary spelling. 
The word goal occurs twice, once as gole and once as goal. He has 
oke, but also oak and oakc. —The contraction o'er, for over, is gener¬ 
ally, so far as J have observed, spelt oVe with the apostrophe in the 
wTong place, or ore without any apostrophe: but I tan find no 
meaning in this perversity.—Two interesting words in this long O 
j^roup are sAmo and roll. Milton’s practice with respect to them 
will be discussed hereafter; meanwhile it is enough to state that he 
spells the firsj in his poetry both show and shew, and that for the 
second he gives us only once roll (in the form roll'd), and in every 
other case of the occurrence of the word, i.e. thirty-seven times, rowl, 
rowle, roul, or roule, either so or in th6 related forms of rowPd, rould, 
rowling, rouling, etc. The inquiry will involve words of similar 
sound, as scroll, control, fold, etc. . “ • 

T}\p Short U sound proper (as in full, put ).—It is represented 
chiefly by u ; but also by 0, 00, ou, oul, ough: e.g. woman, book, you 
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{unempha.tiSj^£&uld, and through (unemphatic).—So far as I have 
observed,. Milton's practice in such words conforms to the present. 

. The Long U sound proper (as in truth). —It is rjiprescnted by u 
but also by ue, «i, 0, <?<?, oe, ou^ ew: e.g. true^ fruity move^ soothe^ shoe^ 
youth, brew. —Here also Milton’s spelling in the main conforms to 
ours. He has remoov^d, blit also removed; crue (liie noun), but 
generally crm; boosom’d, but also bosom’d; woolf, but also wolf; 
tumeys, but also tournament; etc. • 

The Short U sound (as in dut). —Though represented by u, it is 
represented also by 0, oa, ou: e.g. son, blood, young. —There is an 
interchangeability between this sound and the two last u sounds, 
some provincial speakers pronouncing put as if it rhymed to hut, 
and Dr. Johnson himself having preserved his provincial poonch for 
punch. I have found no evidence that»this was pther than a pro¬ 
vincial habit in Millon’s time.—He has com and welcom, but also 
come and td^lcome ; jocond, but aJso jocund; som, but also some ; don, 
but also done; courb once {P. L., XI. 643), but curb five times; 
floud, but also flood; *yonger, but also younger, etc. * 

A nondescript E sound, intermediate between short i and short u 
(as in her, thinster). —This is represent^pd also by /, y, if not some¬ 
times by u: e.g. sir, virttte, myrrh, surname; and indeed the 
combinations er, ar, ir, or, our, ur„ re, have a ^tendency in common 
habit in certain cases to this one sound: e.g. baher, beggar, stir, 

, stationery, stationary, sailor, ardour, murmur, sepulchre. —In Milton 
virtue and virtuous are, I think, nearl)^ always spelt vertue or vertu 
and vertuous, as was common in his time; but virtue does occur 
(e.g. P. R., II. 431, 455), and virtual, which occurs but twice, is 
both times so. I find warriers and persecuters in his text, but also 
warriors and warriours. Beggery occurs once (6". A, 6$), and 
sepulcher or sepulchers twice; but in the main the spellings even for 
this obscure spund are ours. 

The Four Diphthongs •proper. —These arc heard in the words 
fine, thou, oil, muse. The first, still often called the jpng i sound, is 
represented*not only by that letter, but also by^', ie,ye, ay, is, ig, igh, 
eye, tty, tfis, eigh: e.g. cry, die, dye\ ay, isle, sign, high, eye, buy, aisle, 
height. The second, represented by ou, is represented* also by ow^ 
ough: e.g. owl, plough. The third, represented by oi, is represented 
also by oy and uoy: e.g. boy, buoy. The fourth, stfll erften called the 
long U sound, is represented not only by u, but also by eu, ew, etve, 

• iew, ue, ui, eau, ieu: e.g. rheum, few, ewe, mew, sue, suit, beauty, 
lieu. —Some of Milton’s spellings ^in these diphthong grougs have 
already been noted. We may add a few more instances, (i) He 
has bdth isle and He, iilhnd and Hand, rites and rights, spite and 
spight (within some linos of each other, P. L., II. 385—3^3), 
and ey, lie and lye, nigh and ny {Sonnet I. 10). He has aries at 
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least once for arise. The word rime^ though spelt so m the prose 
preface to Par, Lost, is spelt once r/iyme in the poetry (Zyc. v), and 
rhime in the only other case where it occurs there {P, Z., 1 . i6). 
#We have die and di’d for “ colour ” and “ coloured but, to make up, 
there is a slip once or twice into dye and dfd for our verb of 
mortality.—(2^ Plowman occurs twice, and each time in that form; 
but in the MS» of the Sonnet to Cromwell we haevt plough'd. Bought 
and boughs or boughes is normal "in the text, but once at least there 
is bowes. The adjective foul, foi; ‘^unclean,” which is a frequent 
word, occurs in Par. Lost first as fowl (J. 33), and the very next 
time (I, 135) as foul. The word flower is very unstable. I find it, 
in the singular, in no fewer than six io\xs\^—fio^ver, fiowr, flowre, 
flour,, flonre, and floucr; and it is about the same in the plural. 
Similarly we have to^tfer in*three form|— tower, tou>re, toivr (all three 
forms occurring within eight lines of each other, *P. L,, XII. 44-r52); 
and so with shower, hour, and othei»words. (3) In this diphthong 
group we have indifferently choke and choyce, voice and voyce, etc. 
(4) In this group Milton has lewd and leu^, hue and hew (noun), 
blue, hlu, and ble^i^ (all for the colour), ewe and ews ^the tanimal), 
suite and suitable, etc. ' 

Consonantal and Miscellaneous 'Spellings. — A promiscuous 
assemblage of exan^nles will srffice to prove that here too the 
spellings in Milton are variable, and that, even where liis text has a 
different spelling from ours in one or in several places, it accepts ours 
in others:— warr, dinn, lipps, mortall, celcstiall, faithfull, musicall, 
committ, compell, farewel, matlin, sollemne, etc., found also as war, 
din, lips, mortal, celestial, faithful, musical, commit, compels, farewell, 
matin, ^ solemn,^ etc.; endles, darknes, sweeines, etc., found also as 
endless, darkness, sivectness, etc. {ripenesse in Sqnnet III. in Milton’s 
own MS. appearing as ripenes in the same when printed under his 
own eye); musick, majestick, etc., found also as musicf majestic, etc.; 
lincked found also as linked; sulfurous sulphurous; partriark 
and patriarch in two consecutive pages {J*. L., 117 — 151); 
murtherer, but also murder, and mufd'rous; chrystal afid chrystall, 
but also crystal; autority, but also authority and authorities 
. ^ Ample Proof has now been furnished of both parts of our 
proposition—viz. not only of the general fact that Milton’s spelling, 
like the spelling of most of his contemporaries, was unstable and 
variable, but also of the more special fact that, in the cases where he 
varied his spelling, it was most frequently a mere accident, a mere ‘ 
turn of the wrist, whether he should give us a spelling that we now 
think odd or the one now adopted and authorised. Neither part of 
the proposition has been sufficiently attended to by Milton idSquirers 
and litjrary and linguistic archteologiste; but perhaps the second 
less than the first. Yet it is not unimportant 
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•Would ff not be well, it might be asked, in reprinting Milton's 
Poems* to retain punctiliously his own spelling? Now, whatever 
may be the propriety, for philological purposes, of jiaving plenty of 
exact reprints of our old English books, or of portions of such, and, 
exact representations in type of the spelling of old English MSS., 
common sense seems to h^ve settled that, in modern editions of 
such great authors as Bacon, Shakespeare, and Milton, just as in all 
modern editions of the authorised English Bible for general use, the 
spelling of our own lime ought*to,be adopted, except in cases where 
there is something significant, etymologically or phonetically, in an 
archaic spelling in the original editions. Messrs. Clark and Aldis 
Wright, in their Preface to the Cambridge Edition of Shakespeare, 
have given their reasons for following this plan in that work and 
their reasoning applies to Milton’s Poetjy. 'Phough we have used 
agaii^and again the* phrase “ Milton’s spelling,” it is iraposssible to 
say what Milton’s spelling really is. There is an extant mass of his 
own manuscript, containing the drafts of a portion of his earlier 
English Poems. THbre, certainly, so far as the mass goes, wc %ave 
Milton’* own spelling. But then the spelling there differs in 
numberless 'larticulars* from the spell^g of the same pieces when 
printed in 1645. The spelling in the volume of that year may be 
called Milton’s own too, inasmuch, as he had, then the use of his 
eyesight, and it is to be taken for- granted that ne revised the proofs. 
But which is most Milton’s spelling,—that of the MSS. so far as they 
go, or that of the printed volume? Father, for all the later poetry, 
including Paradise Lost^ Paradise Regained^ and Samson Agonistes, 
wc have neither a spelling set up by the printers from Milton’s own 
manuscript, nor a spelling passed by Milton’s pergonal revision after 
the printers, but only^the discordant spellings of different printers, 
set up from the discordant spellings of no one knows how many 
different amaauenses to whom a blind man had dictated, and revised 
not by the blind man himself, but only by the readers of the printing 
offices, or by friends reading the proofs aloud for l^s benefit, with 
perhaps a sftot of correction now and then from his own mouth when 
his quick ear detected anything wrong. How, in such a complexity 
of circumstances, shall we determine Milton’s own spelling for his 
Poetical Works collectively? We have, it is true, the original 
editions of his English Prose Pamphlets, all of whfbh»as far as 1649 
may be assumed to have been set up from his own manuscripts, or at 
least revised by himself for the press. Might not these assist us in 
an attempt for the recovery of MiKpn’s own spelling for his jioems ? 
Very little. In the first place, there is no reason to believe that tfie 
spelliri^ of these pamphfefs, even if it were uniform, is the spelling of 
the MSS. from which they were set up. The spelling of many 
pieces in the 1645 edition of the poems, as we have seen, differs 
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incessantly from the spelling of the same pieces in the extant MSio.; 
and the spelling of the First Book of JParadise Lost in the ^riginpii 
edition differs ipcessantly, we may now add, from that of the same 
^Book in the preserved MS. copy in the hand of an amanuensis from 
which the printers set up the text In the very first page we find 
blissful seat in«the printed edition substituted for hlisfiM seate in the 
press-copy, moftal for mortally loss for losse. Brook for brooke^ soar for 
soare^ pursues for persues^ chi^y for cheifly^ dark for darke^ etc. How 
are we to know that the printers of fhe Prose Pamphlets were more 
strict to the manuscript copies ? *If it is replied that Milton at all 
events adopted the spelling of the printers of those pamphlets, and 
so made it his, that only brings out afresh the fact that, within a 
certain range, he did not mind how words were spelt. For the same 
instability is to be detected in the spelling of the prose pamphlets as 
in that of the poems. There were different printers; they differed 
from each other; and each differed,from himself from jfage to page 
and moment to moment. In short, Milton’s own spelling of his 
poefhs, in any definite sense of the term, is noPa real and recoverable 
existence anywhere in nature, but at best a vortex of verbal forms, 
with certain stcadyish, main features amid a fringing fconfusion of 
incompatible atoms, whirling m the Cambridge, Horton, and London 
air of the seventeenth century, and modified in London by cross-gusts 
between divers printing-offices, and between those offices and Milton’s 
houses in Bread Street, St Bride’s Churchyard, Aldensgate Street,*Bar- 
bican, High Holborn, Jewin^Strcet, Bunhill Fields, and other places. 

“Well, but,” it may be said, “no ideal reconstruction is 
necessary. Why not accept the original printed editions in their 
series? Why not reproduce these page after page, and vote the 
spelling in its ‘totality, with all its variations, to be Milton’s ?”—This 
may- seem plausible; but it breaks down on consideration. The 
simple fact that we are in possession of a mass of Milton’s English 
poetry in his own handwriting, the spelling Qf which differs from that 
of the same pieces as printed in the First and Second editions of his 
Minor Poems, falls like a crushing blow on the proposal.® Could we 
recover Shakesptsare’s Venus and Adonis^ Lucrece, some of hit Sonnets, 
and his Hamlet or Midsummer Ntghfs Dream, in his own hand¬ 
writing, what a joy there would be! Should we then adhere to the 
quartos, everv»\f 'll could be proved that Shakespeare revised the 
proofs? Would not the cry be “No intervention of printers here: 
let us have every jot and tittle of the great hand, as it paralleled and 
dpcended the paper, and the ink#fell from the pen’s point!”? Why 
should **11 be otherwise with Milton’s extant MSS. ? If we ard to 
have the original spelling and nothing else$ ^hy should not these, as 
far as ^ey will serve, be followed, rather than the printed copies J 
Then, again, have .we not Lawes’s printed copy of Comus in 1637, 
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;iuKl^e Bridgewater MS. of the same, and have we not Lyddas in 
i^^ofigyial form in the Cambridge volume of Memorial Verses on 
King published in 1638 ? ' What are the claims of t]^se, and of one 
, or two other firagraents, orthographically ? 

Suppose, however, in this absolute impossibility of getting at a * 
sttodard spelling, we were tcf agree to adopt the spelling of Milton’s 
original printed editions enumerated above, and vote it to be the 
standard. What, even with that violent solution of the difficulty, 
ought to be the policy in a fnodern edition of Milton’s poems? 
Apart from the interest that might attach to an exact orthographic 
reprint regarded as a bibliographical curiosity, the sole purpose it 
would serve would be to exhibit that very phenomenon of variability 
which we have been illustrating. A standard spelling in 
the original editions! There is no sucih thing. There is utter 
instability, incessant change, causeless and yet conscious inconsistency. 
In view of rfil else that we expect and require in a modern edition of 
Milton, is it worth while to refabricate a collective edition of the.poems 
expressly to exhibit the phenomenon of the variability, in Milton’s 
case as«,in others, of the seventeenth century spelling? The 
phenoraenorf is certainly interesting, and worthy of exhibition. But, 
in the interest of the phenomenon itseffi there are better and more 
. economic means. For scholars whq want to study the phenomenon, 
access to copies of the original editions is not foo difficult; and for 
most‘people, or in the main for scholars too, a series of specimens of 
literal reprint will amply suffice. There to be such specimens, 
and all that is essential in the phenomenon may be elicited from a 
moderate number of them. With such material, and with an Essay 
on the subject, collecting and specifying instances, the phenomenon 
in question might be better brought out in all its (learings thkn in a 
collective reprint from' the original editions merely; where, in fact, 
the phenomenon eludes notice by its very diffusion. Then, that 
matter having been provided for, a collective edition of the poems 
for general use may fairly consist, like our copies of Ahe authorised 
English BibSe, or our standard editions of Bacon and Shakespeare, 
of the m«st authentic text from the original editions made to conform 
to our now. authorised orthography, except in cases wheie an archaic 
form ought to be preserved for some etymological or phonetic signi¬ 
ficance which our present spelling would conceal. ‘Should there be 
^any doubt in the matter still, it will be removed, 1 think, by recol- 
^cting that it is- more than mere variability of spelling that has been 
> proved concerning the original editions. What has been proved is 
variability, at every point where we select a word and trace it, 
betwe^ ^wo spellings, 01^'among a certain number of competing 
of which our own^ present authorised spelling is generally 
*one, Har^y a modern spelling of an English word but is an 
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authorised spelling in Milton’s original editions, if not if! one passage, 
yet in another or others; and in most cases the most micj|oscopic 
scrutiny can deject no reason why the spelling ever varies from this, 

^ except the fact that people did not then care for orthographic 
uniformity. Now, as wa do care for it, we do no wrong to an 
author of tha* time by fixing him to dhe of his own spellings, or to 
a spelling to which we are sure, from strictly analogous instances 
in his own text, he would have had no objection. Because 
Milton’s original editions give us flolber^ but also five variations from 
it, flowr^ flowre^ flour^ floure^ and flouer^ did he mean to tie down his 
readers in all time coming to the sextuple spelling rather than the 
single ? At the utmost, would he not have asked, in the interest of 
the history of English orthography, that the fact that the sextuple 
spelling was allowed in hi« day shoul^ be remembered in a footnote 
or the like, begging posterity at the same time to fix him to one of 
the spellings in the text if they fqpnd reason for it, dh the single 
condition that they should not tamper at any point with sound or 
meSlning, vocable or metre ? • 

• 

This brings us to another branch of our inquiry. Are there any 
peculiarities of Milton’s spelling which are really significant, and ought 
therefore to be noted or preserved ? There are, and we proceed now 
to take account of tfiem :— 

4 

Pfxuliarities which ay be Noted, but need not be 

Preserved. 

Mee^ hee^ shee, wecy yee .—That Milton had an intention in spelling 
these ^ronouhs sometimes with a single e and sometimes with a 
double may be inferred from the fact that, in the Errata prefixed to 
the First edition of Par. Lost, he directs the word in Book II. 
414 to be changed into 7 vee. On turnuig,to the passage, it is seen 
that the reascjp was that the word we there has to be pronounced 
emphatically. In general, therefore. We may assume that he meant 
niecy hee^ etc., to be the forms when the words were emphatic, and 
ine, h€y etc.,«swhen they were not But, in fact, his own texts are not 
*sf^dy to this practice (see note P. Z., 160—165) j and it is needless. 

Then for —Though, as far as I have observed, the original 

texts keep to then^ as writings of that date generally do, it seems 
unnecessary to recur to a spelling so strange to our present habits,—# 
the rather because our form than wasT used in Milton’s time, and is a 
good old one in pre-Elizabethan English.—As to least for lest we need 
be in no doubt Milton himself yields t 6 kst^ and may be fined to it. 

If^nderd and Childem. —^Among the Errata prefixed to the First 
edition of Par. Lost is the direction “ Lib. I. v. 760 for hundred^ r. 
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hunderds ”; ^hich may be taken as vouching that Milton’s ear pre¬ 
ferred t^e latter pronunciation. Perhaps one ought to have obliged 
him here, especially as in the only three other ocoflrrences of the 
word in his poetry {Arcades 22, Sonnet XIII. and Par. Reg.^ III. 
287) it is hunderd or hunder’d. Todd has, but Keightley has not j 
and the reasons seem to bS that hundred or hundr%th is the old 
English form, that Milton himself has hundreda in Latin, and that 
people who still pronounce hunderd are accustomed to the spelling 
hundred. —^The form childern for children occurs four times in Far. 
Lost^ and is worth noting) but, as we have childrens for childrens in 
the same poem (I. 395), and children twice in Comus, once in Par. 
Reg.j and once in Sams. Ag., there is no need to revive childern. 

Ventrous and Adventrous. —The first occurs three times, spelt so 
or venfrous; the second six tijpes, spelt s€> or adventrous. Now, as 
Miltqp once has the verb in the form venter (Comus, 228), and again 
in the form ventring, one might have kept these spellings, as perhaps 
significant of a neglect of the u in the pronunciation. But not only 
has Milton in other plfices venture and adventure (this uniformly) *and 
adventurtr; he has also the form j^enturing {S. A. 1373). Hence 
for ventrous and adverftrous we may pgnt venturous or adventurous 
without objection, • 

Furder and Fardesi. —Milton, I ihink, neve^ has the form farther 
in hi| poetry, and never the form furthest; but out of fifteen times in 
which he uses the word further he prints it three times furder, and in 
seven occurrences of farthest it is ikmc^fardest. No reason can be 
detected in the several cases for the change from the th to the d; 
and, as the th is most frequent with himself, that may be the rule. 

Wardrofe. —The word wardrobe occurs twice {fye^ 47, a^d Vac. 
Ex. 18). In the first^case it is spelt wardrop in print, but wardrope 
in the Cambridge MS.; in the second wardrope. This may have 
been a pronunciation of the time; but it is erroneous, ungraceful, 
and not worth keeping. * • 

Liveless for lifeless. —As the word occurs but thfee times, and 
always so, it*might be kept, if only as a companion to our word live¬ 
long, which Milton also has twice ; but it is hardly worth while. 

Alablaster for alabaster. —The word occurs three tftnes,—twjpe. 
with the / {Com. 660, and P. L., IV. 544), and once without it 
{P. R., IV. 548). As the proper word is alabaster* and is as old as 
Chaucer in that form, the insertion of the / was but a temporary freak. 
• Maister for master. —In the MS. of Milton’s Sonnet II. in his 
own hand the last line runs thus—‘<as ever in my great \SL'&\i-tfifiistc^s 
eye”; whence, and also because in the First edition of Par. Lost we 
have tile forms maistrittg*and maistrie for mastering and mastery 
(IX. 125, II. 899, and IX.* 29), it might be inferred that Hilton 
meant to keep up the earl;jfr form of spelling. But, as in the printed 
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copy of Siwfte/Il. in the Edition of 1645 the spelling isVasji Masffrs, 
and we have the spelling master or masters six times besides in the 
original printed texts (Od. Nat. 34; Com, 501, 725; P. 2 ., VII. 
e 505 \ S, A. 1215,1404), Milton himself authorises our modem form. 

Perfet and Imperfet: Verdit —One of the most noticeable pecu¬ 
liarities of Milton’s spelling is his osdllation between perfect and 
perfeti impafect and imperfet: —^The word perfect occurs thirty-one 
times in his poetry, thirty times* as the adjective, and only once as 
the verb ifP, Z., XI. 36). In eleven*occurrences of the adjective the 
spelling is perfect, as now j in the remaining nineteen occurrences of 
the adjective, and in the single occurrence of the verb, the spelling 
is perfet. The spelling perfect predominates in the Minor Poems, 
occurring five times, while perfet occurs but twice (f^om. 203, Lyc. 
82); in the first two occur.-ences of tlje word in Par. Lost it is perfect 
(I.’ 550, II. 764), but uniformly through the«rest of the pofpi, or 
sixteen times, it is perfet; in Par. JReg. it occurs five fimes, with a 
relapse into perfect in the first four, but a return to perfet the last time 
(IV. 468); and in Sams. Ag. it occurs but bnce, and then in the 

form perfet. -^The negative adjective occurs four times» in all— 

three times in Par. Lost, as (mpeifet (IX. 33^, 345, and XII. 300), 
and once as imperfect ( Vac. Ex. 3).—There seems not the least doubt, 
therefore, that Milton preferred, gt least occasionally, the French form 
{parfait, imparfaii) to the direct Latin {perfectus, imperfectus), ^ The 
French form indeed seems to have been the older; for we have parfit, 
parfite, and parfitly in our t^xts of Chaucer. All in all, as Milton’s 
oscillation between the two forms is curious, it might not have been 
amiss to have kept both in the text; but, if there was to be 
uniformity, the predominance of perfect in the Minor Poems, the 
setting^ out with it in Par. Lost, and the return to it in Par. Reg., 

co-operated in its favour with present custom.'^-^There are no such 

reasons additional to present custom in the similar case of the 
French form verdit for verdict. Miltoa has the word twice only 
{S. A. 324, ; and in both cases the original gives verdit. 

Show or shetef. —At present either spelling of the word is 
legitimate, though sho7u is the more common. There is litJfle doubt, 
however, that sheuf is the more ancient spelling, that the word was 
pronounced correspondingly (like shoe), and that the spelling show 
came in with the* fixing of pronunciation to our present practice. It 
is, accordingly, a vety interesting word in Milton. If I am right in 
my counting, it occurs seventy-two times in all in his poetry,—^fourteen* 
times as the noun, singular or plural, and fifty-eight times as the verb 
in various forms, including the past participle. Now, out of these 
seventy-two times, we have the ett> spelling *fifty-eight times, 4 nd the 
ow spring fourteen times. In each of^hese cases of the ow spelling 
it may, of course, stand; and, indeed, in Sonnet XXL 12, Arc. 79, 
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Ps. CXIV. 5*it must stand, on account of the rhymes 
kmw } show —and shown — knowfi). There is no doubt, there¬ 
fore, thSt the pronunciation show was already familiar. There is 
room for doubt, however, whether it was yet universal. For, out of 
the fifty-eight instances of the ew spelling, there are fo)€ in which 
that spelling is essential foi» the rhyme: viz. J 7 Perns. 171 {shew 
rhyming to dew)^ Com. 51 {shew rhyming to true)y Ps. LXXXV. 26 
{shew rhyming to renew\ Ps. LXXXVI. 54 {shew again rhyming to 
true)i Sonnet 11 . 4 {sheiPth rhyming to youths truths and indi^tJi). 
In these places, of coursp, the ew spelling ought to stand. The 
question is about the remaining fifty-three instances of the ew spelling. 
Are we to assume that the ew pronunciation was intended in all these, 
or that the ow pronunciation was intended, or is permissible, in them 
all, or in some of them ? On the whole, L believe we should not err 
in using both the ow spelling and the ow pronunciation in all these 
fifty-ttfree cafees of ew in the originals. But, if once or twice in these 
cases the printer does slip into the ew spelling, the inconsistency will 
matter the less inasmuch as, though the ow pronunciation is rtow 
universal^ the ew spelling is not obsolete. 

The word Roll” aud its symphonies: —As I have already noted 
{ante^ p. 36) the word roll ogcurs thirty-eight times in the poetry, 
our present spelling appearing only^once among them, in the form 
rolPd^ while all the other thirty-seven times we hSve rowl^ rowle^ roul^ 
or rehilcy with rowPd, rould^ rowling^ rouling^ etc. Now, there can 
be no doubt that Milton knew and used our present pronunciation 
of the words roll^ rolled. The single occurrence of the spelling rolPd 
in the Piedmontese Sonnet would prove this, even if the word did 
not rhyme there with cold^ old^ and fold^ spelt so. Besides which, we 
have the word enroll five times in the poetry,—twice’ it is ^e, as 
enrowle and inrould {Ps. LXXXVIL 23, and P. Z., XII. 523), but 
three times in Jhe unmistakable forms of enrolPd {S. A. 653, 1736) 
and enroVd {S. A. 1224). ^he question is, however, whether, when 
the word occurs with the ow or ou spelling, it is alway| or ever to be 
pronounced «s that spelling would now suggest. In many cases, I 
can vouch, a reader of the original, editions, coming on the spellings 
rowle, rowlf rouly rowPd. rowlingy etc., is tempted, partly by the sight 
of such spellings, partly by a sense of the fitness of the sound thSy 
suggest at the places where they occur, to wish the spellings kept, 
and our pronunciation adjusted to them : e.g. 

• ** Reignd where these Heavn’s now rowl.”— P. Z., V. 578. 

“ on each hand the flames 

Drivn backward slope their pointing spires, and rowld 

billows, leave i’ th’in^st a horrid Vale.”— P. Z., I. 222—224. 

“ Kowld inward, and a spacious Ghp disclos’d.”— P. Z., VI. 861. 

“ Lay vanquisht, rowling in the fiery Gulfe.”— P. Z., I. 52. 

And towards the Gate r«uling her bestial train."— P. Z., II. 873. 
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Did Miltortji in all these cases, or in any of them, inttfad the sound 
which the spelling suggests to us ? The following might seem to 
decide the matter:— ^ 


” When at the brook of KLishon old 
They were repalst and slain, 

^ At Endor quite cut off, and iDwl’d 

As dung upon the plain.”— Ps. LXXXIII. 37—40. 


Here roK'fd rhymes to o/d. B« take another passage:— 

“ Let th’ enemy pursue my soul 
And overtake it, let him treaty 
My life down to the earth and roul 
In the dust my glory dead. 

In the dust and there out spread 

. Lodge it with dishonour foul.”— Ps. VII. 13—18. 

• 

What are, we to do here ? Either keeping our ij;iodern pronunciations 
of the three rhyming words, soul^ rgl/y and foul, we must acc^t the 
imperfect rhyme; or, as there is no doubt that our pronunciation of 
/oik was also the old one, we must make the* other two words con¬ 
form in sound to it, and so read sow/, rowl, foul. It rjjay seem 
even comic to think of the second alternative, and suppose that the 
pronunciations sowl, ould, elc., which,we hear occasionally from the 
lips of old Irish pensioners and the like, were accepted pronuncia¬ 
tions in Milton’s daj’s. But really the inquiry must take that range. 
It includes such words as old, bold, cold, fold, told, control, ^scroll, 
etc. Old is one of Milton’s most frequent words; and, though I 
cannot certify that I have examined every occurrence of it, I have 
examined a great many without once finding the spelling ould. But 
I have found hould once {P. L., XL 642) in twenty-seven occur¬ 
rence^ of theVord bold, and tould once {P. L., XI. 298) in nineteen 
occurrences of told. In twenty occurrences of the 'uoxdi. fold, as noun 
or verb, I have found exactly one half with our pfesent spelling, 
but the other half as fould, foulds, foiflded. Controule {P. L., V. 
803) and controul {Od. Nat. 228) are ^ the only occurrences of that 
word; and we have never scroll, but only scrowle twice* {P. L., XII. 
336, Ps. LXXXVII. 21). Nor is Milton singular in suclb spellings. 
In Richardson’s Dictionary there are examples of rowle and route 
a^ well as roll, and of scrowle and scroul as well as scroll from earlier 
writers back, toi» Chaucer,—Spenser frequently indulging in rowle. 
On the other hand the spelling roll had become commoner with 
some of Milton’s contemporaries, and even some of his seniors, thai^ 
we find it in himself. Thus ro{l or r-olle, rhyming to such words as 
pole and soul, and rolPd or even rold, rhyming to such words as 
gold and uphold, are common in the^* poems of Drummond of 
Hawthomden as early as 1616 ; wherej do not think rowl or rowPd 
will easily be found, but where I light at this moment on one 
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sonnet contaihing the word scrouh rhyming to soule^ m 
■ T his last instance might suggest the true solution; which is 
tljat, e^^n when the spelling was scroule or scrowle^ r^l or rmd^ the 
pronunciation had come to be definitely scroll and roll. Observe ^ 
that we still retain ou and ow in many words where the sound is that of 
the simple long o: e.g. soul^ mouldy shoulder^ poultry^ raourn^ fourth ; 
knowy bloWy belowy snoWy owtiy bestow. All the difference seems to 
be that in the seventeenth century.^w^ and ow for long o were kept 
generally or occasionally in words from which we have now dismissed 
them,— roll, scroll, control fold, bold, told, etc., being among the 
number. Butler in his English Grammar, indeed (1633), expressly ' 
recognises ow as in certain cases the proper spelling for the long 0 
sound, and would rather appropriate ou to the diphthongal purpose. 
Thus he proposes sou for the name of the animal and sow for the 
verb; foul for “unclegin,” as now, but sorvl instead of soul; sour for 
the adjective, as now, but fowr^ for the number; croun where we 
write crown, but known as we now have it. People did not accept 
this discrimination between the ou and the ow, but went on usfing 
both soupds indifferently, sometimes for the long 0 sound and some¬ 
times for others. 

Spelling of the Past Tense^and Pasl Participle of weak Verbs .— 
Two practices in the old texts are to^be noticed under this head : viz. 
(i) the use of the apostrophe in past tenses S.nd participles in ed 
when* the e is not to be sounded, as loild, flow'd, mov'd, favoured, 
espi’d, rais'd, oppos'd, flam'd, reserv'd, pr^aVd, ordain'd, uticonsum'd, 
injuVd; (2) the recurrence of the t form for the ed where the sound 
is actually t and not d, as in vanquisht, markt, banisht, belcht, kickt, 
lookt, viixt, encampt, tipt, prest, etc. 

(i.) The former practice is still kept up in a lax way In our 
poetry; and such forrhs as ladd, mov'd, adorn'd, steered, are still 
expected whenever we open a bpok of verse. Wordsworth, however, 
set the example of abandoryng the habit, and writing loved, moved, 
adorned, steered, even when the e is not to be sounded. He was 
right; and i* would be well if such forms as lov'd, steer’d, adorn'd 
(with He^v'ns, gvdn, and the like,) were banished from our verse. 
They serve no purpose.—^for who ever wants now, except by special 
direction, to say lovld, sieerld, adombd; and they are an eyesore in 
our printed pages, already sufficiently ticked with* apostrophes in 
possessive cases and elsewhere. The fact is, such forms as lozid, 
steer’d, adorrid, were once habitual in English prose also; and we 
have feebly retained in our verSe-pri|iting what we have swept out of 
our prose-printing without harm. Probably the origin of the hafi^t was 
that in former times the ««iffix ed was oftener sounded in full than 
now, and that, when the habit* of the contracted pronungiation 
became more common, the apostrophe was a convenient means for 
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* *Biarking it \ The disfigurement of old .|jpnted p^ges by tftis device was 

the less because the apostrophe was ndt then, much, used'in p<^sses 5 ive 
cases and inerted commas were raWi,-'--* But* .that'Milton and his 
, contemporaries found the apostrophe frdhblesoilie'even.in this case 
" aj^ars from their often dropping it- Miltdri 1i?ls- as often as ^ 
rowVd; and his pages abound, with sdfih s^^eUings ^'afpeerd^ barid^ 
emhattelld. ^ f - ' ' ■ 

(2.) The Miltonic fobns vanquisht, markt, hokt^ belchi^ etc., 
have been admired by some late writers. But more*has been made 
of the trifle than it is worth- It is well, o| course, to remember that 
there were two forms of the praeterite suffix in Old English,—the d 
form (appearing variously in old writings as ed^ id, yd, od, and ud), 
and the t form (appearing variously as et, it, yt, etc.) But this is 
not quite the question. The t form, yhich belonged to the Northern 
English, still survives and prevails among the Scotch; who continue 
to say plantit, grantit, thankit, lookit, landit, Jdchii, etc.,‘just as their 
poet Barbour did five hundred years ago. But in Southern or 
StaSidard English it is the d form that is nonhal; and the question 
is about such casual deviations from it as those noted in Milton. 
Let us lookr at the facts.—^Words ending teither in the flat dental 
d, or in the sharp dental /, are in a peculiar predicament. Neither 
the d simple nor the / simple c^n be added to them; and therefore, 
if they take the suffix at all, it must be the full cd or it as landed or 
landit, planted or plantit. The English, having chosen the <f*form, 
say landed, planted. —Next,is the category of words ending in any 
other of the flat consonant sounds than d: viz. b, v, flat th (as in 
thine), g, 2, zh (as in azure), dsh, ng. Here there is a physical 
necessity that the suffix, if contracted to the consonant only, must be 
d or ea sounding d. You must say robbed (i.e. robbd), loved, wreathed, 
rigged, blazed, rouged, pledged, and hanged; for the vocal organs can¬ 
not utter monosyllabically the combinations robt, lovf, wreatht, rigt, 
blast, rouzht, pledgt, and hangt. If one thinks one has succeeded, 
it is because 9ne has unawares changed the terminal flat sound of 
the root into its corresponding sharp; ropt, luft, breatht (th as in three, 
not as in thine), rikt, blaist, rooshi, pletchi, hankt .—A third category 
of verbs co(iisists of those that end in any of the sharp consonant 
sounds except t: viz. p, f, sharp th (as in three), k, s, sh, Uh. Here 
the fact is exactly reversed. Though we spell slapped, quaffed, frothed, 
slacked, passed, slashed, watched, we cannot pronounce these words 
monosyllabically except as slapt, quaft, frotht, slackt, past, slasht^ 
tpatch^ If we think we have succeeded in saying slapd, qufffd, etc, 
it is b^use unawares we have changed the sharp terminal of the 
root into the corresponding flat and said ilabd, qucevd, etc-v-There 
remai?.s as a fourth category of verbs<^all those that end in any of 
our elementary sounds not yet mentioned: ue. in one of the liquids 
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4 fh, n, r, or jSi oae -iik’tlke vowji| 3 « Now here it is positiwly optional, 
so &r vocal poslibijt|ty‘i&^0icenied, whether we sluffl add if or t. 
We can say sf^mmed or slamt^ grinned or grint^ mur¬ 

mured .or mvtmwtt^ diij^yed ‘or displayt^ bestowed or bestow etc., 
In feet,': hov^^^,'the-English ru^e is i/, and t is the exception, lye 
have a few words \ikoiikwelt* dealtf spelt^ smelty spilt^ dreamt^ learnt^ 
which it is customary ., to write and prot^nce so, though spelled^ 

^t'ifedf smelled^ dreamed^ arfe not’^t of fashion.-These 

being the facts,*it is not difficult to come a decision on the matter 
in question. Wherever 4 n Milton we have a verb of the fourth 
category with a / for the preterite suffix, it will naturally be kept, 
to indicate that the pronunciation is to be / and not d. Instances 
of this, however, are not more numerous in his text than in our 
present practice: perhaps less, numerous 5 for, though I find learnt 
I also, find leamd. and I find dreamd or dreanid three times, but 
never dreamt. The only doubt, sthen, is about praeterites of verbs of 
the third category. The instances first quoted,— vanquisht^ ma^kt, 
looktj mixt^ belcht^ —afe, it will be observed, all of this category; 
and it is «n such instances that Landor and other purists in spelling 
would not only preserve* Milton’s spelling in his own text; but imitate 
him themselves. Well, it is •not a matter of necessity in order to 
direct to the pronunciation; for, «as we hav^ seen, let us write 
vanqt^ishedj marked^ looked, mixed, belched, as persistently as we 
please, no English reader can pronounce them otherwise than 
vanquisht, lookt, etc. The .sole intrinsic: reason to be given, then, 
for the t spelling in such words is that it is phonetically truer, and at 
the same time more curt, than the other. If once, however, we raise 
the fiag of phonetic accuracy in English spelling, jlhe^e is world 
more for us to do thai\ write lookt and mixt, while our neighbours 
write looked and mixed. Still, in reprinting Milton, the plea might 
avail if he had himself been constant to his own supposed habit. 
But he was not so. His ailmirers in this minute matter, besides 
forgetting that any credit in it for a great part of his life belonged to 
the printers, ^ve not sufficiently examined the original texts of his 
Poems, ^ot only there do we find many instances of the awkward 
suffix form V instead of simple t, —e.g. pladt, provoUt, esdhp't, dand^; 
we find also frequent aberrations into the d form of the suffix where 
the sound is, and cannot but be, /. If I fiT\dpladt, I*also find pladd; 
if I find exprest, I also find express'd; if I find washt, I also find 
flash'd; and so I find pass'd, passd, march'd, IWd, pluck'd, shriek'd, 
possesdd, asJdd, retrenchd, etc. Are*we to rectify all these intcU:he I 
form, or are we to follow slavishly the texts in their reasonless 
changh%s from t to V, adcf from .both to d or 'd, and back again ? 
Surely the most sensible plalh is to conform to present usag«i and 
print uniformly ed in this, category of praeterites, unless where, as 
VOL. Ill f E 
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does happe\ sometimes, the t form recommends itself by a subtle 
twitch of fit^ss at the moment: e.g. F. Z,, VI. 580, wl^re the 
cannon in He^en are seen, and behind each 

“ A Seraph stood, and in his hand a Reed 
Stood waving tipi with fire.” 


Peculiarities worth Preserving. 

• 

Highth: drouth: hearth. —The word height^ spelt as now, occurs 
in the 1645 edition of the Minor Poems {Arc. 75); but, with a 
single exception, in every other of thirty-four occurrences of the 
word in Milton’s poetry (twenty-six of them in Far. Lost^ four in 
Far. Feg.y and three in ^ms. Ag.) it is sp>elt highth. The single 
exception is at F. Z., IX.,167, where the spelling is hight. There 
can be no doubt that Milton approved of the spelling and pronuncia¬ 
tion highth as indicating more correctly the formationaof thtf word 
by the addition of the suffix th to the adjective high. He seems 
m(Jre dubious about the derivative verb, for he has once highthind 
{F. Z., VI. 629), and once hightnd {F. Z., IX. 793).—The word 
drought does not occur in the poetry, but th^ form drouth i^ur times 
and droughth once {F. /?., I. 325). It is to be inferred that Milton 
preferred the th termination of the word, whether it meant “ thirst ” 
(for which drouth iS still a Scottish word) or “scarcity of water” 
{Com. 928).—Twice in the poetry we have the peculiar word hearth^ 
viz.:— 

“Help to disburden Nature of her Hearth.”— P. Z., IX. 624. 

“Out of the tender mouths of latest hearth.”—/^r. VIII. 4. 

In aH; modern editions the word in both places is printed birth. 
This seems improper. The word birth^ so spelt, is frequent in the 
poetry; but in at least the first of the two instances of hearth the 
spelling seems to imply a peculiar meaning. Ik there means 
“ collective produce.” * 

Sovran: karald. —^That Milton’s ear preferred the Italian form 
sovran {sovrano) to the French form sovereign, which was the 
commoner in his time, as it is now, is evident from the* fact that 
hyis originaT texts give us nineteen times sovran, thrice sovran, and 
once soveran {Com. 41), while only once have we sodraign {F. F., 
I. 84). So‘we have sovranHe once and sodranty once.—In the 
Minor Poems we have herald and heraldry as now {Lyc. 89, Od. 
Circ. I o); but, whenever the word occurs in Far. Lost, it is in thd* 
ioxTa,Juzrald, from the Italian haratdo iJL. 752, 11 . 518, XL 660). 
In the single occurrence of the word after Far. Lost {Far. Feg., II. 
279) there is a relapse into herald. M^iltbn probably thodfeht the 
sounei> harald more heroic, and therefote more suitable for Far. Lost. 

As examples of a few stray peculiarjties take the following:— 
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For chcu^ioteer we have charioter {P. VI. 390, Od. Mtr Inf.^ 8); 

and, though in both cases the pronunciation charioieef'vrilX suit, and 
in the second there is a temptation to that pronunciation by the 
rhyme neer^ it is not unlikely that charioter was the sound intended; * 
for Milton uses the double in mountaneer {Com. —In the 
same line in which this last word occurs we have bandite for bandit^ 
with a lengthened pronunciation of the second syllable.—Four times 
for landscape we have lantsMp {VAIL 70, P. L.^ II. 491, IV. 153, 
V. 142). The / is insignificant and awkward ; but the skip is to be 
kept.— Senteries for sentriSs occurs P. Z., II. 412, and is to be kept. 
—We have both tvreck and wrack in Milton,— Tvreck P. P., II. 228 
and S. A. 1044; but more frequently wrack (so or as rocky ship- 
wrackty etc.) The second, where it occurs, ought to be kept, as a 
genuine old form.— Stupendiaus, though a solecism or vulgarism 
now, gannot^always hSvc been so; for Richardson gives instances of 
it from Howell, Henry More, 3 nd Barrow. Milton has the word 
but twice, and both tiqies as stupendious {P. L.yX. $51, S. A. 

—Terf or terfe for turf is one of the spellings of Milton that have 
escaped fiotjpe. It cannot be accidental, for it occurs wherever the 
word is used in the poeti^,— i.e. four times in all. The pronunciation 
seems to have been terf or tirf. 

Voutsafe. —This is one of the qifeintest peculiarities of Milton’s 
spelling. Three times in the poetry we have our present spelling 
vouchsafe {P. i?., II. 210, Ps. LXXX. 14 and 30); but the word 
occurs seventeen times besides, and ahvays as voutsafcy voutsafsty 
voutsafesy voutsafty voutsafdy or voutsaft. Now, as the word is com¬ 
pounded of vouch and safcy and as vouchsafcy vouchsavcy or the like, 
with the vouch fully preserved, was the usual spelling of Milton’s 
predecessors and contemporaries, he must have had a reason for the 
elliptical form voutsafe. I believe it was his di.slike to the sound chy 
or to that sourid combined with s. —Milton evidently made a study 
of that quality of style wlTich Bentham called “ pronunciability.” 
His fine ear taught him not only to seek for musidkl effects and 
cadences at farge, but also to be fastidious as to syllables, and to 
avoid hafth or difficult conjunctfons of consonants, eycept when 
there might be a musical reason for harshness or difficulty. In thte 
management of the letter j, the frequency of whicjii in English is 
one of the faults of the speech, he will be found, I Relieve, most 
careful and skilful. More rarely, I think, than in Shakespeare will 
?>ne word ending in s be found followed immediately in Milton by 
anoth^ word beginning with the same letter; or, if he does occasion* 
ally pen such a phrase as “ pioaVs sonsf it will be difficult to find in 
him, I ISelieve, such a harsher example as earth’s substance, of which 
many writers would think nothing. The same delicacy of far is 
even more apparent in histnianagement of the sh sound. He has 
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it often, of^urse, because it was often inevitable; but it may be 
noted that he^jects it in his verse when he conveniently can. He 
writes Basan for Baskan (B. Z., I. 398), Sifitm for Shittim {JP. Z., 
I. 413), Sih for Shiloh {S. A. 1674), Asdod for Ashdod {S. A. 981), 
etc. Still n^re, however, does he sefm to have been wary of the 
compound sound ch as in church. Of his sensitiveness to this sound 
in excess there is a curious proof in his prose pamphlet entitled An 
Apology against a Pamphlet called A Modest Confutation^ etc., where, 
having occasion to quote these lines from one of the Satires of his 
opponent, Bishop Hall, • 

“ Teach each hollow grove to sound his love, 

Wearying echo with one changeless word,” 

he adds, ironically, “Aryi so he well might, and all his auditory 
besides, with his teach each / ” There can bq little doubt, I think, 
that it was to avoid this teach each ^ound that he took 4 he litfcrty of 
Miltonising the good old English word vouchsafe into voutsafe. 

* There are some cases where, though the»e is no peculiarity in 
the spelling of Milton’s texts, a, difference of pronunciation is to be 
borne in mind. Such are his occasional diffprences from our present 
accentuation,— aspect for hspect, surf dee for sitiface, infdmons for 
infamous^ blasphemous for bldsphemous., brigad for brigdde; and his 
occasional elongations of words,—as when he makes three syllables 
of conscience^ five of contemplation^ etc. As the metre itself will 
direct the reader in such cases, it is hardly necessary for the printer 
to mark them. 


III. 'peculiarities of grammatical inflection. 

«• 

Such of these as need be' noticed here distribute themselves, of 
course, among the parts of speech sul^iect to inflection. These we 
shall take in this order,—Noun, Adjective (with Adverb), Verb, 
Pronoun. 

Noun. 

• Under the head of Gender I have remarked nothing unusual; 
nor under the ^head of Number anything more peculiar than the 
occasional spelling childem, already adverted to, and the occurrence 
once of the word shoon for shoes {Com. 635). There is a little more 
under Case, as follows;— » * 

*' it has been already mentioned that the apostrophe in possessive 
cases is rare in Milton’s text, but that,,occasionally, and chiefly in 
proper names, we do find our apostrophe in possessives, ^ in the 
exanfples already quoted,—“ frontier bounds,” ** Meander’s 

margent,” Neptunds mace,” etc. On the other hand, as we have 
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seen, the apostrophe is sometimes inserted not as a possessive mark 
at all, ^ut merely as a plural mark: Aero's for hertm^ myrtles for 
myrileSy Gorgons and Hydra's^ etc. — In modem English, practice 
varies as to the possessive singular of nouns already ending in s. 
We say the lasds beauty; but we hear also Mard hill (as in the 
English Bible, Acts xvii. 22); while such forms ai^ famed booky 
Bumd Poems, Dickend Works, Lycurgud Laws, Socrated disciples, 
Aristophaned comedies, are common 'in writing and in printing, even 
where the pronunciations of the persons using them may be James's 
book, Burns's Poems, etc.* The better way in writing would be the 
regular one, Jameds book, Bumds Poems, Dickends Works, etc., 
though euphony in the case of words of more than two syllables 
might advise avoiding the inflection altogether by saying “ the laws 
of Lycurgus,” etc. Milton has asses ja'cS {i.e. in our spelling, asds 
jaw) 'p but ^is genera! practice in such words is not to double the s: 
thus Nereus wrinkled look, Glaucus spell. The necessities of metre 
would naturally constrain to such forms.—In a possessive followed 
by the word sake or the word side dislike to the double sibilant 
makes ife sometimes drop the inflection. In addition to *for 
righteousnesd sake" such phrases as “for thy name sake " and “for 
mercy sake" are allowed to pciss; bedside is normal, and river side 
nearly so. Milton’s practice in this respect is rather interesting. 
He ijj generally regular: e.g. he has (we insert the apostrophe and 
spell as now) anger's sake, truth's sake, enipirds sake, glory's sake, 
honour’s sake, bellie's sake; but he has«also goodness' sake {Ps. VI. 
8), “for intermission sake" {S. A. 1629), and the line “And for his 
Maker’s image sake exempt" {P. L., XL 514). So, though he has 
brethren's side {Od. Pas. 21) and by mothers side ifl R., IJ. 136 
and HI. 154), he has forest side {P. L., I. 782), “by mossy fountain 
side" {P. R., II. 184), and thicket side {Com. 185). 

Adjective. ^ 

The lin? in Lycidas “ Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken 
dies ” prAents us with the rare pbsitive of our word rather. The 
positive mickle for much occurs once {Com. 31).—In itilton, as in 
other writers of his time, adjectives of two syllables and more, which 
we generally compare now by the expletives more dnd most, re¬ 
ceived sometimes the regular inflection for comparison : t.%. famousest 
*{S. A. 982), virtuousest {P. I^, VIII. 550), exquisitest {P. R., II. 
346).—^The curious double comparisons found in Shakespeare and 
others i^re braver, less lumpier, most unkindest, etc.) are strange to 
Milton, unless chiefest is* taken into the category.—It has already 
been noted that Milton does'not use the word farther in his jwetry, 
nor the word furthest, bitf only further and farthest, spelt so, or 
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sometimes . 
regarded as 


rder and fardest. The d instead of the ih may be 
l^altemative old inflection. 


Verb. 

Conjugation.— Bin for been (see a«/e, p. 35), spr(d for 
spread, wraught, sought, etc., for wrought, sought, etc. (see ante, p. 
36), may be regarded as mere varieties of spelling. Seven times in 
the poetry we have the word wept as now; but once, whether in¬ 
tentionally or not, the form is weept {Ep. March, Winch. 56). The 
praeterite of the verb occurs but four times {BAH. 102, P. Z., 
IX. 781, P. jK., I. 352 and II. 274), never as ate, but each time in 
the form eat. That the pronunciation corresponded to the spelling 

seems proved by the first bccurrence,*where eat rhymes to feat 

• 

“ With stories told of many a feat, 

How Faery Mab fne junkets eat.” 

'In the past participles of those peculiar verbs which are them¬ 
selves derived from Latin past participles, Milton, like Shakespeare 
and others, sometimes prefers the original Latin form to the 
elongated form with the ed suffix ; e.g ., 

“ Who ever by qpnsulting at tky shrine 
Return’d the wiser, or the more instruct V' — P. A\, I. 439. 

“ What I can do or offer is suspect.'^ — P. R., II. 399. 

“ Which when BedzebuUperceiv’d, then whom, 

Satan except, none higher sat.”— P. L., II. 300. 

“ Of pleasure situate in Hill and Dale.”— P. L., VI. 641. 

But tQ,destAiction sacred and devote.'^ — P. L., III. 208. 

“ Bright effluence of bright essence increate."-r-P. L., III. 6. 

Mr. Abbott, in his Shakespearian Grammar, quoting similar instances 
from Shakespeare and Bacon, includes ithem under a more general 
law. Quoting^ from Dr. Morris, he observes that it ivas not un¬ 
common in Early English to drop the suffix for the pdfet tense and 
the past participle in verbs, whe^er Latin or Anglo-Saxow, ending 
aheady in the sound of d or t; and he gives, as examples from 
S^kespeare, acquit for acquitted, bloat for bloated, disjoint for dis¬ 
jointed, enshield for enshielded, graft lot grafted, quit for quitted, taint, 
for tainted, wed for wedded, waft for wafted, wet for wetted, whist for 
whisted (i.e. hushed). Instances of this kind are, I think, rarer iii* 
Miltqn; but we find uplift for uplifted {P. L., I. 193), yield standing 
prob^ly for the past indicative yielded {S, A. 259), and {pd. Nat. 
64) the Shakespearian whist for whisted 

s 

** The windes with wonder whist 
Smoothly the waters kis%” 
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^ The following are some other peculiarities in the cdijugation of 
strohg »erbs, with references to passages:— f 

Sung for sang; sprung for sprang; sunk for sank ; and frore for 
frozen {P, Z., II. 595); shaked for shaken {Od. P. Inf. 44); shook* 
for shaken {P. Z., VI. 219)^ stole for stolen {P. Z, IV. 719); took 
for taken {Com. 558); mistook for mistaken {Arc. 4^; strook for 
struck {P. Z., II. 165 and other places). 

The Miltonic conjugations of sing and strike are especially inter¬ 
esting, and are discussed more minutely in the Notes to P. Z., III. 
383 and P. Z., II. 165. • 

Mr. Abbott informs us that the old participial prefix y (standing 
for the Germam ge) is found only two or three times in Shakespeare, 
as in yclept^ yclad^ yslaked. In Spenser, with his studied archaism, 
it is frequent. Milton has it but raxe\Yy-^y chained {Od. Nat. 155), 
yclepU {EAlf. 12). See notes on these passages: also on rushy- 
fnnged {Com. 890), and star-ypsinting {On Shak. 4). 

Inflection for *Person and Mood. —Once {P. Z., XL 3^9) 
we hmxefslepst for sleptst; where, if it is not a misprint, the / is 
omitted for ease of souhd.—Milton had learnt to prefer the s inflec¬ 
tion, originally Northern English, to the th inflection, more South- ‘ 
English, for the third person singulaf indicative^ Thus he has loves^ 
rathg- than loveth; brings^ for bringeth; sees, for seeth; seems, for 
seenieth. Occasionally, however, he has the th form: e.g. singeth 
{VAll. 65), saith {Ps. II. ii), lieth {Ep. Hobs. II. i), shewUh and 
indu'th {Sonnet II.) He has ^uoth twice {Lyc. 107 and Ep. Hobs. 
II. 17). Hath is incessant with him, while has is rather rare. 
Doth he is so far from avoiding that Todd’s verbal jndex registers 
twenty-four occurrences of it against only one of does {Com. 223). 
He uses the verb be indicatively (e.g. Com. 12, “Yet some there be”) 
as wen as subjunctively {EAll. 132, “If Jonson’s learned sock be 
on”), imperatively {P. Z.,*X. 769, it so”), and infinitively 
{P. L., X. 877, “longing to be seen ”). 

Pronouns. 

Like Shakespeare and others of our older writers, Milton em¬ 
ploys the nominative plural form ye occasionally Vor*the objective 
you.' e.g. Com. 216, “I seevisibly,” and 1020, “She can teach 
ye how to climb.”—The formjhir, which he frequently substitutes 
for thdr, is a mere way of unemphatic spelling, and can hardly Ije 
regarded as commemorating the older hira and hir, the original 
posses^ves plural of the fhird personal pronoun, for which thdr came 
in by loan from the possessive plural of the demonstrative.—«By far 
the most important inquiry, however, under the present head, relates 
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to Milton's Vse of the possessive singular of the third personal pro¬ 
noun (which^me grammarians now prefer to call the demonstrative 
pronoun of the third person) in its three gender forms, his^ her^ its. 

His, her, its :—The brunt of the inquiry, falls on the form of 
its. This wold, it, is well known, is one of the greatest curiosities in 
the English language, not being a genuine old English word at all, 
but an upstart of the latter part of Elizabeth’s reign, seldom used 
even then, or for a good while afterwards, and not fully admitted 
till the reign of Charles IL It may be well here to give its history 
a little more in detail The best essays on the subject known to me 
are those of the late Professor Craik {English of Shakespeare^ ed. 
1859, pp. 97—104), the late Mr. Thomas Watts of the British 
Museum (quoted in Lathsfm’s English Language^ ed. 1862, pp. 527 
—529), and Mr. W. Aldis Wright {Bible Word-Book, undqf the 
word //); but additional facts have been brought to light by Dr. 
Mo^is {Early English Alliterative Poems^ Preface, xxvi., xxvii., and 
Historical Outlines of English Accidence^ pp. *119—124). Farther 
research is even yet desirable, and every addition will help. • 

In the old Englisc, c^led Anglo-Saxfin, the thfrd personal 
pronoun was declined thus:— • 



t 

^Singular. 


Plural. 


Masc. 

Fern. 

Neut. 

All Genders. 

Nom. 

he 

heb 

hit 

hi 

Gen. 

his • 

hire 

his 

hira 

Dat. and Abl. 

him 

hire 

him 

Mm 

Acc. 

hine 

hi 

hit 

hi 


The neuter nominative and accusative, it will be seen, was /*//, and 
the neuter possessive, as well as the masculine possessive, was his. 
But “ neuter " in Anglo-Saxon did not mean precisely what it does 
in modern English. We have no proper grammatical recognition 
of gender in i^odem English nouns, bub make all names for male 
living beings masculine, all names for females feminfhe, and all 
names for lifeless things neuter, 'except when we personify them. 

old En^ish, or Anglo-Saxon, however, just as in Greek and 
Latin, and modern German, there was a true grammatical distinction 
of gender, and the names of lifeless things were distributed into 
the three genders,—^masculine, feminine, and neuter. Thus, ''^(ii/ 
{breath or wind) is masculine in Anglo-Saxon and so, in John iii. 8, 
wjierqjour present version has, “ The wind bloweth where it listeth, 
and thou hearest the sound thereof^ the A.-S. has “ Gist prithath 
thar he wile, and thd gehfrst his stefne.'^ * Judea^ mUhaame 
of the*country, is feminine; and so, ih Luke xxi. 21, where our 
version has "Then let them which are in^Judea flee to the moun- 
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; and let them which are in the midst of it dep^ out,” the 
hus “ Thonne fleoth on mdntas tha the on synd; and 
nyther ne dstigath tha the on hyre middele synd.” j^'inally, s(^ (a 
seed) and ireow (a tree) are both neuter; and so, in Matt. xiii. 32, 
where our version, respecting the mustard seed, says, “ Which indeed 
is the least of all seeds: but, when it is grown, it i^ the greatest 
among herbs and becometh a tree, so that the birds of the air come 
and lodge in the branches of itf the A.-S. has “ Thaet is ealra ss^ 
laest: sdthlfce thonne hit wyxth, hit is ealra wyrta maest, and hit 
wyrth treow; swd thaet heofnan fuhlas cumath and eardiath on his 
bogum.” Take another example. In Mark ix. 43—47, where our 
authorised version has “ If thy hand offend thee, cut it off . . . and 
if thy foot offend thee, cut it off . . . and if thine eye offend thee, 
pluck it out,” the neuter accusative it servifig for all the three nouns, 
we read in tjje Anglo-Saxon thus :—“ Gif thin hand thd swi'cath, ceorf 
hi of . . . and gif thin fdt swiaath thd, ceorf hint of . . . gif thin 
cage thd swicath, weo^ hit dt”; where the grammatical genders^ in 
A>~S. of the three nouns, hand (fem.) foot (masc.) and eye (neut.), 
are precisely^ discriminated by the form of the accusative of the 
pronoun fitted to each. • •« 

Like every other portion of English inflected speech, the third 
personal pronoun sustained remarkable change in passing out of 
the c^d Englisc or Anglo-Saxon stage of the book-language into 
what is called Early English, or the book-English of the fourteenth 
century. Even in that century, howevei^ there was no uniformity in 
the usage of different parts of the pronoun by English writers, each 
district or dialect having forms for some parts peculiar to itself. 
Chaucer, for example, persevered in the forms her^ hifOi or for 
the possessive plural, ^nd hem for the accusative plural, long after 
northern writers had adopted their and them. Perhaps not till the 
close of the fifseenth century, or the first half of the sixteenlh, when 
compromises among the diftlects for the formation of a standard 
book-speech had been pretty well completed, could a fi»ed declension 
of the pronoun for all literary England have been written down. 
Then, in t>ur usual spelling, it stood as follows :— 




Singular. 


Plural • 


Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut • 

^All Genders. 

Nom. 

he 

she 

it 

they 

Gen. 

his 

her 

his 

their 

Acc. and Dat 

him 

• her 

it 

them 


On comparing this with the declension in the old literary Englisc or 
AngloUxop, what had happened in the interval, it will be seen, 
consisted of three things:— 1 . Neglect and confusion of InfleeHms. 
This is seen in the loss of proper old A.-S. accusative sing. masc. 
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Mne (still tr^eable in such phrases in Devonshire and the south of 
England gemgally as “ I seed ”: “ Heave a stone at 'en #); also 
in the loss of the old fern. acc. sing, hi^ and of the old dative neut. 
him (which had been maintained till pretty late in some districts); 
and further in the extension of him frqjn the dat. sing. masc. to the 
purposes of t&e acc. sing. masc. as well, so as to cover the lost hine^ 
and the similar extension of her from the gen. and dat. sing. fern, to 
the acc. sing, fern., so as to cover the lost hi. II. Interblending 
with other Pronouns. This is seen in the substitution of she for the 
old nom. fern. sing, heb^ —said she being the nom. fern. sing, of the 
old definite article, or demonstrative pronoun, se^ seb^ that (appro¬ 
priated by northern writers for the purpose as early as the twelfth 
century, and passing through such variations as seb.^ scho, sco^ sea, 
sehe) ; and it is also seeift in the substitution of the plural cases of 
that same definite article, or demonstrative ^ronoun,-^Ma, ^hdra, 
thdm, tha, —bodily, though with thtf usual corruption and confusion 
of inflections, for the cashiered old native plurals hi, hira, him, hi. 
This last substitution was introduced in the North in the thirteenth 
century; and Chaucer, as we have said, stood out agajnstf it, as far 
as the genitive and accusative cases were* concerned. III. The 
operation of the H-dropping Tendeney, * This tendency, so natural to 
the Southern Engli^, had plenty of scope in a pronoun all whose 
parts originally began with h. Even yet, in rapid colloquial speech, 
we hear, from persons in whom the h-dropping tendency is by no 
means pronounced, such phrases as “ I did say it to ’im, but ’e drove 
me to it by ’is conduct to ’er”; and that the same habit was 
common long ago, not among uneducated persons merely, is proved 
by th^ fact that .in Early English writings we find 'a as a distinct 
form for he (perpetuated in Dame Quickly’s English, and other such 
English, in Shakespeare and the Elizabethans, e.g. “ must needs,” 
2 Hen. VI. IV. 2), and ’m for hem or them (frequeilt even in the 
classical writing of Addison’s time, e.g* “ take'm and wear *em ”). 
The stress of Che tendency, however, fell on the neute| singular of 
the pronoun. The old A.-S. hit passed, in books, at first optionally, 
into it, but at last decidedly and (ionclusively into //. TheMropping 
of the h vnfhit is as early as the twelfth century; in the fourteenth 
century it and hit are found competing with each other, some 
districts and* dialects preferring one, and others the other; in 
Chaucer’s texts both are found, though it predominates; but by the^ 
sixteenth century hit is obsolete in» literature and it established, 
l^ot lhat the form hit had even then totally vanished. It seems to 
have persevered for some time in the v^nacular of Lancashire and 
the Western Midlands generally; and it persists yet most strongly 
in the vernacular Scotch. In any village over a large part of Scot¬ 
land to this day one hears continually from a schoolboy such phrases 
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as “ That’s hit ” for “ That’s rf,” and this not from any ijasual inser¬ 
tion of dthe aspirate (which is a fault unknown in that region), but 
from the unbroken tradition of the genuine A.-S. hit. Even there, 
however, just as over all England, it has been substantially universal 
in book-speech since the sixtjenth century. 

How about the possessive or genitive forms of *the pronoun 
between the fourteenth century and the sixteenth ? So far there was 
no difficulty. His^ the proper old masculine possessive, went with 
he (nom.) and him (acc.) for males; her^ the proper old feminine 
possessive, went with she (<nom.) and her (acc.) for females; and the 
arrangement has held good to our day. Where the difficulty came 
to be felt was in the case of the much more numerous neuter nouns, 
or names for all inanimate objects. His was still, theoretically, as 
we have marked it in the last declensioft, the proper neuter poss. 
sing, ^s wel^as the prt)per masc. poss. sing. \ but practice and theory 
had begun to conflict. So long indeed as the hit form of the 
nominative or accusative neuter was kept up generally, or in yiy 
district, the difficulty *hardly appeared. The old neuter possessive 
his could* still vindicate itself by its obvious etymological connexion 
with hit. But, when thte h was dropped, and hit became it generally 
or locally, there came a flutter among the grammarians. What had 
his to do with itt Was not his the mascul^e possessive, going 
properly with he and him ? Why let //, which had not an h to show 
for itself, claim the same form ? In this emergency we see a struggle 
of methods:—(i) To distribute the *confusion by obliging the 
feminine form her to relieve the supposed masculine form his 
occasionally in the duty of serving as a possessive for it. The late 
Mr. Thomas Watts’s quotations of Numbers iv. 9 .fiorp some^f our 
versions of the Bible ip chronological series are very pertinent here. 
In Wycliffe’s Bible (1389) the text runs, “And thei shulen take the 
iacyntyn mantfl with the which thei shulen cover the candelstik with 
the lanterns and her toonges and snyters.” In the contemporary 
variety of Wycliffe’s called Purvey’s, however, we find 4 ' Thei schulen 
take also a* mentill of iacynt with which thei schulen hile the 
candelstike with hise lanternes" and tongis and snytels.’’ In 
Tyndale’s Pentateuch (1530) there is a return to hei»vs\ the text and 
its continuation, thus: “ And they shall take a cloth of jacyncte and 
cover the candelsticke of light and hir lampes and* hir snoffers and 
fyre pannes, and all hir oyle vessels which they occupye aboute it, 
^d shall put upon her and op all hir instrumentes a coverynge of 
taxus skynnes, and put it upon staves.” In Coverdale’s varsic^n 
(1535) Ms reappears: “And they shal take a yalowe clothe and 
cover -the candilsticke oV‘light therwith, apd his lampes, with Ms 
stioffers and outquenchers.” *' In Matthews’s Bible (1537) w» have 
the feminine again, “ And^ they shall take a cloth of iacincte, and 
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cover the candelstycke of lyght and her lampes anl snoiTers 
and fyre pan^s.” Finally, in our authorised version (1611% “And 
they shall take a cloth of blue, and cover the candlestick of the 
light, and his lamps, and his tongs, and his snuffdishes, and all the 
oil vessels thereof, wherewith they ^ minister unto it.** These 
vicissitudes of his and her in one passage seem clearly to prove that 
between the fourteenth century and the seventeenth her was allowed 
to compete with his in the office of possessive for the neuter it. 
Here we may detect, if we choose, a survival of the idea of 
grammatical gender, even in a case where the recollection of the 
Anglo-Saxon gender of a particular noun had perished; for candel- 
sta^/and candel-sticca, the two words for “candlestick” in A.-S., are 
both masculine. (2) Another plan was to avoid giving it a posses¬ 
sive form at all, and resorf to such substitutes as of it^ thereof or the 
repetition of the possessive of the noun desigriated by ^e prcgioun. 
We have an example in Matth. xiii 32, in the authorised version, 
wh^re the old Englisc on his bogum^ or “ on his boughs ” {j.e. the 
boughs of the tree from the mustard-seed), is evaded and becomes 
“in the branches of it”; and another in John iii. 8 m ^he same 
version, where the Anglo-Saxon thii gehyrst His ij.e. the wind’s) stefne 
becomes “ thou hearest the sound thereof.** (3) Still the need of 
a distinct possessive /or it was fait; and, at length, a third plan was 
adopted. The hint for this plan seems to have been furnished by 
the dialect of the West Midlands (Lancashire, etc.) There, if not 
elsewhere in England, the* habit of ignoring inflections in every 
pxDssible case had been pushed so far as to bring about such phrases 
as “ The King wife ” for “ the King’s wife ” (perpetuated perhaps in 
such opcasional phrases yet as “ hell-fire,” “ river-side,” “ Lady-day ”), 
and the same habit had been extended to the; neuter pronoun ArV, so 
as to make it indeclinable, or the same for nominative, possessive, 
and accusative. **Hit dedes of dethe duren there yet” (“Its deeds 
of death endure there yet ”) and “ Of hit woe will I wete ” (“ Of its 
woe will I witx”) are examples quoted by Dr. Morris fi-om English 
poems of that dialect in the fourteenth century; and he^ reports that 
this possessive use of hit is quite‘'Common in those poemil. Now, 
by extensioh, this possessive use of hit was easily transferred, in 
other dialects, to the it which had become the substitute for hit; 
and thus, in’thd’sixteenth century, if not earlier, the duties of the 
possessive case, in addition to those of the other two, were imposed 
on the simple it. Mr. Aldis Wright, in his Bible Word-Book^ quotes* 
ipstajaces from Udal’s Erasmus (1548), and from the Geneva Bible 
(1579): e.g. “Love and devocion towardes God also hath it 
infancie, and it hath it comying forwarde iri groweth of age ” f “ The 
evang"licall simplicitee hath a politique* cast of it owne too ”; “ The 
world hath it glorie.” There is no doub^ that such instances from 
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sixteenth century writings could be multiplied, and that it was then 
a rathe* favourite competitor in certain districts with /«j, her^ of it, 
thefwf, etc., for the place of the possessive neuter of the third 
personal pronoun. In the Lancashire dialect the idiom still lasts, • 
“it mother” still passing ^here for “its mother.” (4) But a 
possessive in / was an anomaly; and so there sprang up a fourth 
device. As it was a stray and seemingly kinless word, why not 
subject it to the common rule, and form a possessive for it by the 
ordinary plan of clapping on an As they said “Kifs hat,” or 
“ Bet*s bonnet,” why not say of the hat “ it's band,” or of the bonnet 
“ it's ribbon ”? The only impediment seemed to be that colloquially 
the form ifs was in use for it is, as in the phrase “ifs true.'* 
But then that could be got rid of by pronouncing and writing the 
contraction for it is in another way, 'iis, %o as to leave ifs free for 
the n^w pu|jpose. Atcordingly we find ifs as a possessive creeping 
into use late in the sixteenth century. Where, or by whom, it was 
first used will perhaps never be known. I should not wonder if ^he 
form was of northern origin, s being a favourite inflectional factotum 
in northern^ parts, and the form it having been adopted there for 
book-use, though hit w^s vernacular. ,The oldest instances of ifs 
quoted by Mr. Aldis Wright* are from Florio’s Worlde of Wordes 
(1598), and the same writer’s Montaigne (160^); but, as instances 
are frequent there—“ for it’s owne sake,” “ science had it’s of-spring,” 
“doe it’s best,” “it’s name,” etc.—it seems likely that Florio only 
confirmed a previous custom. At all events, the mongrel had been 
bom in Florio’s time, and had begun a career more remarkable than 
has fallen to the chance of perhaps any other word in the English 
language. . ^ ^ 

The career, as we; now know, was to end in absolute victory. 
Its has become the established neuter possessive of the third personal 
pronoun in English; it is so habitual a word with us that it is almost 
sure to occur once or twice*in any few continuous sentences j we are 
puzzled to think how it could ever have been opposedi or how people 
could have*got on without it And yet it was opposed; it had to 
fight its*way, and beat its competitors by long effort and trial; and 
it was not till late in the seventeenth century that thf victory t^as 
finally won. The further history of the word as far as 1674, the 
date of Milton’s death, is all that concerns us here.* * 

In our authorised version of the Bible (1611) the word its does 
not once occur. In one pz^ssage in our modern copies, indeed 
(Levit. XXV. 5), we read “ That which groweth of its own acegrd ;pf 
thy harvest thou shalt not reap”; but this is a printer’s substitution 
for the? text of the origin'kf edition, “ That which groweth of it owne 
accord of thy harvest thou Shalt not reape.” While in this passage 
the authorised version ujes that now obsolete possessive form it 
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which we have marked as the third method in our historical 
enumeration, the prevailing methods there are the Jirst anti secmd. 
Evasion by “ of itf “ thereoff etc., is common enough; but, where 
. the evasion is not resorted to, the true old form hisy without recourse 
to the alternative hety is the rule. Whyether this was from a cognis¬ 
ance of the fdct that his was the true old neuter form, as well as the 
masculine, it might be difficult to determine. The example already 
given from ^lumbers iv. 9—“the candlestick of the light, and his 
lamps, and his tongs, and his snuffdishes, and all the oil vessels 
thereof, wherewith they minister unto //”—^rather suggests that it 
was; and so do Gen. i. 11, “ The fruit-tree yielding fruit after his 
kind, whose seed is in itself,” and the phrase, Luke xiv. 34, “ If the 
salt have lost his savour, wherewith shall it be seasoned?” In any 
case, the utter omission of the word its from the authorised version, 
though that word was already in existence i»i London, seetps to 
prove .that it was not considered sufficiently respectable for an 
elevated purpose. 

Nevertheless, the word was pushing itself into use at that time 
colloquially, and in popular, and especially dramatic, Stcrature. 
Shakespeare’s practice with respect to it may be taken as significant 
of what was going on around him. - Mr. Aldis Wright finds the 
possessive form it in the First .JFolio exactly fifteen times, and the 
form its exactly ten times; and he quotes {Bible Word-BooK) all the 
instances of each. Shakespeare, he proves, accepted its as a word 
that might be used occasionally, and that sometimes recommended 
itself by a necessity or a kind of emphatic fitness. Overwhelmingly 
predominant, however, in his text is the continued use of his where 
we should now employ Us, Hardly a page or two of any good 
edition, when carefully read, but will furnish an example. Thus:— 

“ When yond same star that’s westward from the pole 
Had made his course to illume that part of heaven • 

Where now it shines.”— Hamkty I.„i. 

“ Give thy thoughts no tongue, 

Nor any unproportioned thought his act.”— Ibid. I. 3> 

" The summer’s flower is to the summer sweet, *- 

Though to itself it only live and die; 

But, if that flower with base infection meet, 

The basest weed outbraves his dignity.”— Sonnet xciv. 

.Sin^e I left you, mine eye is in my mind ; 

And that which governs me to go about 
Doth part his function and is partly blind, 

Seems seeing, but effectually is £ut; 

For it no form delivers to the heart 

Of bird, of flower, or shape, which 60th latch : 

Of his quick objects hath the mind no part. 

Nor his own vision holds what it doth cat<^.”— Sonnet cxiii. 

“ Since nature cannot choose his origin.”— Hamlet y I. 4. 
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There are als^ instances in Shakespeare of Aer where we should now 
use ifSf ^hough these are rarer, and in some of them one may detect 
a tinge of that personifying mode of thought which might suggest 
her now in similar cases : — 

“ Let virtue jbe as wax, 

And melt in Aer own Are. ”— Hamlet^ III. 4. 

“ For holy offices I have a time; a time 
To think upon the part of business which 
I bear i’ the state; and nature does require 
Her times of preservation.”— Henry VIII., III. 2. 

• 

Some instances of Us have been produced, I believe, from 
Bacon; and it has been found in Sylvester’s Du Bartas (1605), and 
not unfrequently in Ben Jonson, and the dramatists and other 
popular writers of the reigns of James and Charles I. I have myself 
come upon it easily eaough in the prose and verse of Drummond of 
Hawtfiornd& between 1616 and 1630, sometimes in cases where a 
contemporary southern writer would pretty surely have used his; 
I have, on the whole,*an impression that the northern writers and 
speakers of that time used it more frequently than the southern; 
but, as I have found i* in the title of^a London book of 1651 in 
so emphatic a form as this, “England’s Deliverance from the 
Northern Presbyter compared with i^fs deliverance from the Roman 
Papacy,” and as I have also found it apparently quite at home in 
Sir Henry Vane’s mystical treatise “ I'he Retired Maiis Meditations^^ 
published in 1655, and in other writiygs of that date, I cannot 
doubt that the word was quite an acceptable one in London in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. 

The exact position of the word in England in the beginning of 
Charles’s reign is perhaps best indicated in Butler’s tn^ish Crammar 
of 1633. There it distinctly figures as a recognised word; for 
Butler, in his table of the Possessives of the three Personal Pronouns, 
at p. 40, gives them, in due* form, thus:—(i) Sing, my, Plur. our; 
(2) Sing. THY, Plur. your ; (3) Sing, his, her, vi^^Phtr. their. 
Yet the readfer is staggered by Butler’s own practice in the pages of 
this very ^Grammar. Thus, speaking of the letter W, he writes, “ W 
hath taken his name, not of his force, as other lettersf but of his 
shape, which consisteth of two U’s.” Again he writes, “A vowel 
hath a perfect sound, without the help of another letter*: and there¬ 
fore his only force or sound is his name.” So one of his sections is 
beaded “Of a Verb: i. Of lEs Cases and other Accidents.” I 
have indeed met in his Grammar the phrase “What an eas^and 
certainti it woolde bee, both to the readers and writers, that every 
letter were content with H? own sound ”; and there may be other 
such examples: but certainly his came more naturally tc^ him 
than Us. , 
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What of Milton ? By diligent search one may come, here and 
there, on ah iVr in his prose-writings; but that even in his prose he 
disliked and avoided the form seems proved by such passages as the 
following in his Elementary Latin Grammar entitled Accedence Com- 
mendt Grammar {-pMblished in 1669, though doubtless written long 
before):—“Vhe Superlative exceedetA Ms Positive in the h^hest 
** degree, as durissimus, hardest; and it is formed of the first case 
“ of his Positive that ends in is, by putting thereto simus*’’, “There 
“ be three Concords or Agreements: The first is of the Adjective 
“ with Ms Substantive; The Second is of the Verb with Ms Nomina- 
“ tive Case; The Third is of the Relative with Ms Antecedent.” 
Here, it will be observed, Milton exactly conforms to Butler in 
i 633» or is even more resolute for the use of Ms as a true neuter 
possessive than Butler had been. , Let us pass, however, from 
Milton’s prose to his poetry. ( 

In Milton’s poetry, I believe, it- has been definitely ascertained, 
he^uses the word ifs only three times, viz. Od. Nat. 106, Par. Lost, 
I. 254, and Par, Lost, IV. 813. Here are those three memorable 
passages:— 0 

“ Nature that heard such sound * 

Beneath the hollow round 

Of Cynthia's seat, the Airy region thrilling, 

Now was almost 
To think her part was don. 

And that her raign had here its last fulfilling; 

She knew such harmony alone 

Could hold all Heav’n and Earth in happier union.”— Od. Nat. 101—108. 

** Hail horrours, hail 

Infernal world, and thou profoundest Hell 
Receive thy neW Possessor : One who brings 
A mind not to be chang'd by Place or Time. 

The mind is its own place, and in it self 

Can make a Heav’n of Hell, a Hell of Heav’n.”— Par. Lest, I. 250—255. 

“ Him thus intent Ithuriel with his Spear 
Touch’d lightly; for no falshood can endure 
Touch of Celestial temper, but returns 

Of force to its own likeness : up he starts ^ 

Discoverd and surprir’d.”— Par, Lost, IV. 810—814. 

Three times, therefore, in his whole life did Milton use the word 
its in his p®etfy,—once about Christmas-day 1629, when he was 
one-and-twenty years of age; and twice between 1658 and 1665, 
when he was between his fiftieth year and his fifty-seventh. If th^’ 
pas^ges are studied, it will be seen that there was a certain necessity 
mr using its iii each case. Her in the first passage would have 
been ambiguous between “ Nature ” ana reign ”; and, though Ms 
might have passed, hardly well. In £he second passage Ms would 
have been ambiguous between the speaker, Satan, and “ mind ”; and. 
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though her in%ht have passed, it would have been with a loss of the 
emplmsis implied in tfs. In the third passage, h$s would again have 
be^ aifibiguous between the person, Satan, and the abstract noun 
“falsehood”; and, though her might have passed, it would have 
personified “ falsehood ” rather incongruously with the occasion,— 
which is Satan’s return to hi^ own shape, not a feminiile one, at the 
touch of Ithuriel’s spear.—^The only wonder is that a similar stress 
of meaning and context did not oblige Milton to write or dictate iis 
much more frequently. 

How does he get on without it? Marvellously well. In the 
first place, the very idea or peculiar mental turn or act involved in 
the word its or its equivalents {of it, thereof, etc.) was somehow far 
rarer in the writing of Milton’s time than it is in writing now. Mr. 
Craik’s remark on this subject is both tru^ and acute. “ The most 
curious thing of all iq the history of the word f/r,” he says, “ is the 
e^xtenlf to -v^ich, before its recognition as a word admissible in 
serious composition, even the occasion for its employment was 
avoided or eluded. This is very remarkable in Shakespeare. Tfie 
very conc|ption which we express by its probably does not occur 
once in his works for teq times that it is to be found in any modem 
writer. So that we may say the inventidn, or adoption, of this form 
has changed not only our English style, but even our manner of 
thinking.’' What Mr. Craik here .says of Sh^espeare is true of 
Milton. Perhaps it is even truer of Milton. That he was much 
more chary of the use of the word its than Shakespeare had been 
appears from the fact that, though Shakespeare had used the word 
ten times before 1616, Milton in his literary life, stretching from 
1625 to 1674, used it in his poetry but three times. But even of 
the substitutes or equivalents he is charier than SKakeSpeare. * The 
odd possessive form found in Shakespeare fifteen times, is not 
found in Milton’s poetry once. The word thereof, if Todd’s verbal 
index is to be trusted, occurs but seven times, all in Paradise Lost. 
In not one of these occurrences, however, does the wgrd stand for 
our possessii* its, but only for “ of it ” in a different sense from its; 
and inde^ six of them are mere quotations of the Scripture text, 
“ In the day that thou eatest thereof.” In short, for thetexpression 
of our conception its in a single word, when he did want to express 
it, Milton confined himself, even more strictly than 4 Bhakespeare, to 
the alternative of his or her. 

% On the whole, iter seems to have been Milton’s favourite. Here 
are a few examples:— • 

** His form had not yet lost 

All her OriginalsbUghtness.”— P. L., I. 592. 

“ Th’ ascending pile 

Stood fixt her stately highth.”— P, L., I. 723. 
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“ Th’ Ethereal mould 
Incapable of stain would soon expel 
Her mischief.”— P. Z., II. 141. 

This Desart soile 

Wants not her hidden lustre, Gemms and Gold.”—'/I Z.i 11 . 271. 

j “ If I that Region lost, 7 o 

All usurpation thence expell’d, reduce 
To -her original darkness.”— P. Z., II. 984. 

But, though Milton uses /ler for our its (sometimes with an approach 
to personification, but not always) in cases where Shakespeare would 
have used hiSf Mr. Craik is wrong, I thinlc, in saying that his personi¬ 
fications by Ms are rare, and still more wrong in saying he “ never 
uses his in a neuter sense.” Surely, the grammatical terms Super- 
lativsy Adjective^ Verb^ ar^d Relative, are neuter enough; and yet to., 
each of these, as we have seen, Milton fits the word his. But take 
a few examples from his poetry :—^ 

^ “ The Thunder, 

Wing’d with red Lightning and impetuous iage. 

Perhaps hath spent his sh^ts.”— P. Z., I. 176. 

“ Southward through £den went a River large, ^ 

Nor chang’d his coursfe.”— P. Z., IV. 224. 

“ the neather Flood, 

IVhich from i'«r darksom jfassage now appeers.”— /hid, 232. 

“ There stood a Hill not far whose griesly top 
Belch’d hre and rowling smoak ; the rest entire 
Shon with a glossie sourfT, undoubted sign 
That in his womb was hid metallic Ore, 

The work of Sulphur.”— P. Z., I. 673. 

"It was a Mountain at whose verdant feet 
A spatious plain outstretch’t in circuit wide 
Lay pleasant; from his side two rivers flow’d.”— P. /?., III. 255. 

“ Error by his own arms is best evinc’t.”— P. P., IV.^235. 

Here is a passage in which his and /i^r, both in a neuter sense, are 
companions ^ 

“ O that torment should not be confin’d 
To the bodies wounds and sores '' 

* With maladies innumerable 

In heart, head, brest, and reins; 

^ But must secret passage find 
To th’ inmost mind, 

There exercise ail his fierce accidents, 

And on her purest spirits prey! ”— 5 ". A. 612, 613. 

‘^his little Essay on the history of the word Its in connexion 
with Milton may be concluded with a practical application. 

, In the Library of the British Museum there is a copy of the 
tiny First (1645) edition of Milton’s Minor Poems, on the blank 
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page at the eild of which some old possessor of the volume has left 
written, in minute handwriting, the following piece of verse. We 
print it*in our present spelling:— 

“An Epitaph. 

He whoni Heaven did call away * 

Out of this hermitage of clay 
Has left some relics in this um 
As a pledge of his return. 

Meanwhile the Muses do deploi'e 
The loss of this their paramour, 

With whom he sported ere the day 
Budded forth its tender ray. 

And now Apollo leaves his lays. 

And puts on cypress for his bays; 

The sacred sisters tune their quills 
Only to the'blubbering rills. 

And while his doom they think upon 
Make their otrn tears their Helicon, 

Leaving the two-topt mount divine 
To turn votaries to his shrine. 

Think not,.reader, me less blest, 

Sleeping in this narrow cist, 

ThSn if my ashes did Ke hid 
Under sonre stately pyramid. 

If a rich tomb mn4es happy, th^n 
That bee was happier far than men 
Who, busy in the thymy wood, 

Was fettered by the golden flood. 

Which from the amberweeping tree 
Distilleth down so plenteously ; 

¥oi so this little wanton elf 
Most gloriously emshrined itself— 

A tomb whose beauty might compare 
With Cleopatra's sepulchre. 

In this little bed my dust 
Incurtained round I here intrust, 

^Vhile my more pure .and nobler part 
Lies entombed in every heart. 

Then pass on gently, ye that mourn ;* 

Touch not this mine hollowed urn. 

These ashes which do here remain 
A vital tincture still retain ; 

A seminal form within the deeps 
Of this little chaos sleeps ; 

The thread of life untwisted is 
Into its first consistencies; 

Infant nature cradled here 
In its principles appear ; 

This plant thus calcined into dust 
In its a|hes rest it must, 

Until*sweet Psyche shall inspire 
A softeniii^ and prolific fire. 

And in her fostering arms enfold 
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This heavy and this earthy mould. 

Then as I am I’ll be no more. 

But bloom and blossom [as] b[erore], 

When this cold numbness shall retreat 
By a more than chemic heat.” 

Subscribed, immediately under the lafet line, are two initials, the 
first unfortuiiately so blurred by the Museum Library stamp that it 
cannot be distinctly made out, but the second distinctly “ M ”; and 
appended is the date “ lo^*" 1647,” t.e. “December 1647.” 

My acquaintance with these lines dates from about 1858, when, 
having occasion to consult the volume containing them, I read them 
and took a note of them. Knowing the handwriting not to be 
Milton’s, and seeing no reason otherwise for believing Milton to be 
.the author, I thought northing more necessary at the time; but in 
May 1866, recurring to the volume tor anotlj^er purpose, I thought 
it as well to make a copy of the prptty little curiosity, heading it in 
my note-book “ Copy of MS. lines, in a contemporary hand (not 
Milton’s) on the fly-page at the end of a copy of Milton’s Poems, 
edit 1645, in Brit Mus. (press-mark 238 h. 5).” Thinking it not 
unlikely that the blurred first initial might Ije “ J ” I added “ J. M.” 
as the subscribed initials, only attaching a query to the “ J ” to 
signify uncertainty. 

My friend, Mr.“Henry Morley, Professor of English Literature 
in University College, London, chancing afterwards to con.sult the 
same volume, was also attracted by the lines, and, not doubting that 
the handwriting was Milton’s, and that the signature was “ J. M.,** 
very naturally concluded that the piece was a hitherto unknown 
poem by Milton, written by him for preservation, in Dec. 1647, in 
one of his cdpies of his volume of Minor Poems printed two years 
before. He communicated it, therefore, to the Times newspaper, 
where it was published under the title “ An unpublished Poem by 
Milton,” and with the signature as “ J. M.,” on the i6th of July 
1868. Immediately there arose a controversy on the subject, which 
lasted some weeks. The controversy took a wide range, and passed 
at length into a mere cloud of verbal criticism, with illustrative 

? uotationsifrom old poets, only slightly relevant to the rea! question, 
mportant and relevant evidence on the negative side, however, did 
come out at once. Mr. Bond and Mr. Rye of the British Museum 
and Mr. W. Aldis Wright of Cambridge, with other authorities, at 
once declared the handwriting to be Milton’s,—to be so different 
from Milton’s that it was inconcefvable how any one acquainted 
witfi' Milton’s hand could possibly mistake the one for the other. 
It was found also, on close examination «of the dubious initud of the 
signi^ture, that it was most probably not a “ J ”; and Mr. Bond made 
so sure that it was a T that, in sending to the Ti»tes (July 30) an 
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exact transcript of the original, letter for letter, he gave the subscrip¬ 
tion as positively “jP. M.i 1647.” These items of evidence 
at once arrested the tendency to agree with Mr. Morley in ascribing 
the poem to Milton. Nevertheless, as people had taken a liking • 
for the quaint little thing itself, argument for the po^ibility of its 
being Milton’s did not wholly cease; and I believe there are still 
some persons who think that, after all, it may be Milton’s. 

This is not the place for renewing the controversy in its whole 
extent; and I need only repeat my conviction that the sum of the 
evidence, external and internal, taken in every possible form of both 
kinds, is absolutely conclusive against the hypothesis that the poem 
is Milton’s. One item of the internal argument, however, does 
concern us here. It may be called the argument from the its test 
1 proposed this test at the time, and 1 still rely upon it 

hav^ seen Milton’s habit in respect of the word its. We 
have seen how wonderfully he ftludes the very necessity for using 
such a word, how the jirord occurs but three times in all his poetiy, 
and how in every other case, where the necessity for such a word is 
not eluded, be uses his or her where we should now use its. How 
stands the Epitaph in this respect? It consists of but fifty-four 
lines, and yet the word its occurs four times in it:— 

** Ere the day “ • 

Budded forth tender ray.” 

“ The thread of life untwisted is 
^ Into its first consistencies.” 

** Infant nature cradled here 
In its principles appear.” 

“ This plant thus calcined into dust '* 

In i^s ashes rest it must 
Until sweet Psyche,” etc. 

Now, if the professed date of the Epitaph had been some date before 
the end of the sixteenth centftry, and if the question had been as to 
the authenticity of the Epitaph as professing to be of such a date, 
these four occurrences of its in it would have proved it to be a 
forgery. The Chatterton antiques fell before this Jtest among others. 
The question, however, is not whether the poem is a genuine pro¬ 
duction of somebody in 1647. That is not denied. ^ The word //r, 
as we have seen, had crept pretty widely into use by thdt time, and 
was favoured in particular districts and by particular writers; and 
me Epitaph, were it nothing else, would be an interesting additional 
illustration of the fact But the its starts into great consequemeo 
when it is proposed to attjibute the piece to Milton. Can it be 
supposed that a pronominal form which occurs but three times in the 
whole body of Milton’s poetry, ranging over the entire fifty yedfls of 
his literary life from 1624 •to 1674, should occur four times in a 
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single piece of fifty-four lines written by him some hour in December 
1647? Mr. Morley suggests that, whatever was Milton’s* general 
habit, the exigencies of the thought and syntax in this particular 
piece required the four occurrences of the word its. This, however, 
would but aifer the form of the marv^. How was it that the very « 
necessity for the use of the word, though Milton felt it but three 
times at long intervals through the rest of fifty years, came upon him 
with such resistless force in one fell hour in December 1647 as to 
extract from him then four repetitions of the word ? But I deny 
that there was in fact any such exigency* in this piece as to require 
Milton to depart from his custom of his or Jur. Take the first 
occurrence of its in the piece:— 

“ With wjiom he sported ere the day 
Budded forth its tender ray.” 

I 

Here I do not see that the very flight ambiguity that* might arise 
frpm the use of his would have prevented Milton from using that 
form, as he has in ComuSj 977-8" 

“ And those happy dimes that lie * 

Where da^ never shuts his eye,” 

Take, again, the third instance, with its abominable grammar— 

** Rifant nature cradled here 
In its principles appear.” 

Here it would surely have,been more natural for Milton to use her. 
Thus, Par. LosU IL 911:— 

“ The womb of Nature, and perhaps her grave.” 

For, fil this Case,' in face of the fact that the writer almost personifies < 
“ nature ” by the epithet “ infant ” and the image “ cradled,” how 
can one find a reason for the use of its in a supposed desire of the 
writer strongly to. indicate lifelessneijs or sexlessness ? Such a 
subtlety might apply better in the other two cases:— 

“ The thread of life untwisted is 
Into Us first consistencies.” 

" This plant thus calcined into dust 
In its ashes rest it must.” 

I have fouhd no passage in Milton in which “ thread ” occurs in a 
connexion to show whether he would have used his or her with it 
Nor for “ plant ” either have I fouijd any such passage, unless this 
IJCefft. 620—623) be one:— 

“ well-skilled 

In every virtuous plant alldt healing herb 
^ That spreads her verdant leaf to the morning ray.” 

In short, the Epitaph must have been written by one of those persons 
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in Britain in F647 who had adopted the word its regularly into their 
vocabujjiry, and whose thinking had taken on the peculiar syntactical 
trick whi<± familiarity with the word prompts and facilitates. 
Milton, most conspicuously, was not one of those persons. 


IV. SYNTAX AND IDIOM. 

Prefixed to Dr. E. A. ^bbott’s excellent Shakespearian Grammar 
is a little essay, in which the author sums up his observations of the 
differences between Elizabethan English and the present English. 
Although he includes all parts of Grammar, the stress of his remarks 
is on what we here call Syntax and Idiom.* 

“ Elizabethan English, on a superficial view, appears to present 
“ this great *point of difference /rom the English of modern times, 
“ that in the former any irregularities whatever, whether in J^e 
“ formation of words fir in the combination of words into sentences, 

“ are allowable.”-Such is Mr. Abbott’s general proposition; and 

he goes on to class under two heads thejnost notable of the so-called 
“ irregularities ” :—I. ” In the first place, almost any part of speech 
“ can be used as any other part of ^eech. An adverb can be used 
“ as a verb, ‘ They askance their eyes ’; as a noun, ‘ the backward 
“ and abysm of time ’; or as an adjective, ‘ a seldom pleasure.' Any 
" noun, adjective, or neuter verb can Idc used as an active verb. 

You can ^happy^ your friend, ^malice' or '■fooVyoMi enemy, or 
“ an axe on his neck. An adjective can be used as an adverb, 
“ and you can speak and act ^easyi *freei ^excellent') or as a noun, 
“ and you can talk of *^fair^ instead of ‘beauty,’ and ' a pale ’ instead 
“ of * a paleness.’ . . . II. “ In the second place, every variety of 
“ apparent grammatical inaccuracy meets us :—he for him^ him for 
“ he; spoke and took for spoken and taken ; plural nominatives with 
“ singular verbs; relatives omitted where they are qpw considered 
“ necessary y unnecessary antecedents inserted; shall for will^ should 
“for wcmldy would for wish; /^.omitted after ‘I ought,’ inserted 
“ after ‘ I durst ’; double negatives; double comparatives and sup^r- 
“ latives; such followed by which^ that by as; as used for * as t/,* 
“ that for ‘ so that ’; and, lastly, some verbs apparently with two 
“ noipinatives, and others without any nominative at all. To this 
•“ long list of irregularities it may be added that many words, and 
" particularly prepositions and *the infinitives of verbs, are used in a 

“ sense different from the modern.”-Some of Mr. Abbotfs 

accompanying explanation# are worth remembering. He points out 
that the or^in of some of the apparent anomalies of the Elizabethan 
idiom is to be sought for farther back, in the earlier state of the 
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native speech, and that, in fact, though English had by Shahespeare’s 
time shaken off most of its once abundant inflections, and wgs ready 
to shake off such as remained, yet the old grammar survived in 
certain strong radical mechanisms, to which all the new matter of the 
composite and still growing vocabulary had to adjust itself, and also ^ 
in a lingering’ habit, or blind occasional trick, of inflections that had 
been forgottem He calls attention to the wealth and variety" of 
matter with which, in the age of Elizabeth, this apparatus of speech, 
and the English mind that owned it, had to deal. There were not 
only the hereditary notions, and those afeeady imported and repre¬ 
sented in the Komance and other additions to the old native 
vocabulary; there were also the new thoughts and feelings bred by 
the energetic inquiries, actions, and discoveries of the age itself. 
Especially, there was an ^ influx of new knowledge, including new 
ideas and speculations about language itself, and about scho^rship 
and literary taste, from those classica<l studies which had been recently 
reyived, and from the translations of I^tin and Greek authors which 
had becon\e common. Here was certainly a vast strain upon the 
grammatical apparatus; and some of the effects can baj marked. 
What of the influence of classical studies in particular ? * Mr. Abbott 
is of opinion that it was confined mainly “ to single words and to the 
rhythm of the sentence,” and tlyit the syntax remained English. In 
saying this, however, lie recognises within the word “ English ” a certain 
spirited power of the English writers of the Elizabethan time to make 
syntax bend to their whim pr will. Hence anomalies in the Eliza¬ 
bethan style, especially redundancies and ellipses, that cannot be 
otherwise accounted for. “Clearness,” says Mr. Abbott, “was 
“ preferred to grammatical correctness, and brevity both to correct- 
" ness and clearness. Hence it was common to place words in the 
^ order in which they came uppermost in the mind, without much 
“ regard to syntax ; and the result was a forcible and perfectly 
“ unambiguous, but ungrammatical, sentence.” For the rest, though 
Mr. Abbott admits that the regularising of the English syntax and 
idiom which has gone on from Elizabeth’s time to thi^ has been a 
natural process, deteimined by that law of specialisation ofi function 
Or^division df labour which holds among words as among other things, 
and one form of which is the passing of the real and literal into the 
merely algebraic* and symbolic, he yet regrets some of the results. 

“ For freedom, for brevity, and for vigour,” he says, “ Elizabethan is 
superior to modern English ”; and, after recapitulating his previous*' 
obsejyations, and adding, as yet one other influence in the formation 
ol* the Elizabethan book-English, a certain humorsome deference of 
the popular writers to the spoken idiom IfOUnd them, with its collo- 
quial^ms and rapid contractions, he coiltludes that all causes together 
“ combined to give a liveliness and wakefulness to Shakespearian 
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English which are wanting in the grammatical monotony of the 
” {K'esest day.” 

'Hiis* general conclusion may be disputed. Take Shakespeare 
away, and there have certainly been English writers of the present • 
century as great, as strong, as lively, as racy, as any of the Elizabethans. 
Add the irregularities and flasliing freedoms of syntax to be found in 
the writings of such men, the true compeers of the higher Eliza¬ 
bethans, to the irregularities of a different kind diffused through that 
public slip-shod to which a great deal of the lower Elizabethan 
Uteyature really corresponds, and it may be doubted whether 
“gramniatical monotony” is yet our characteristic. Indeed, many 
of those very Elizabethanisms which Mr. Abbott has noted so carefully 
lin the body of his work, and which our strict School Grammars now 
ignore as obsolete, are no/ obsolete at all, but will be found current 
yet conversation and in books, if we choose to look for them. 
Nor are some of the details of ^r. Abbott’s philological exposition 
free from exception. ^Apart from these, however, his description,of 
the actual Elizabethan English is the best yet given, and even in the 
few sentences we have quoted from it there is the essence of much 
exact information, acquired by no supergcial survey, but by a careful 
collection and study of instances. 

Well, the Elizabethan syntax, sugh as Mr. ^bbott has described 
it, was that which Milton inherited. • Though he was but beginning 
to speak, read, and write, when Shakespeare died, and though his 
life stretched forward sixty years from that point, Shakespeare’s 
syntax, in its main features, is to be traced through all his English 
writings. All or most of those irregularities or apparent anomalies 
of idiom which Mr. Abbott has enumerated as^ mgst essentially 
Elizabethan or Shakesgearian might be illustrated also by examples 
from Milton. 

With all this, however, and without denying that freedom, ease, 
and alertness from moment •to moment, were qualities of the Eliza¬ 
bethan syntax, one may venture at once on the assertien that one ot 
the most ma'^ked characteristics of “Milton from first to last was his 
adoption find use of a highly disciplined syntax. One cannot pass 
from a reading in Spenser or a reading in Shakespeaib to any pf 
Milton’s poems without a feeling of the fact. Accuracy, disciplined 
accuracy, is discernible in the word-texture of all his*poems. There 
is, however, a gradation chronologically. In the Minor Poems, 
^grace, harmony, sweetness, an^ beauty of image and colouring, all 
but veil the strictness of the purely logical connexion of idea jri^ 

* idea and clause with clause. Sometimes even, as in parts of Conmsy 
the Shakespearian synta?^ Seems to suffice, or the syntax seems as 
easy as the Shakespearian, aifd it is only the unfailing perfection of 
the finish, with perhaps a greater slowness in the movement, that 
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suggests the presence of a something different When it is inquired 
what this is, one can only say, in reading the more level passages, 
that it consists in a greater scholarliness, a more habitual oonsdous- 
ness that there is a thing called syntax to trouble writers at all 
One remembers here Milton’s treatise of Latin Grammar, entitled 
Accedence co^mefidt Grammar. “Syntaxis or Construction,” he 
there says, “ consisteth either in the agreement of words together in 
“ number, gender, case, and person, which is called Concord^ or the 
''governing of one the other in such case or mood as is to follow.” 
Shakespeare, of course, knew as much, and could have discoursed 
about Syntaxis as well as about any other subject, if necessary; but, 
in fact, he had left his Syntaxis behind him at Stratford Grammar 
.School, and went through the Avorld practising Syntaxis without 
thinking about Syntaxis. •Not so Milton. Concord and government 
were ideas of his daily drill, and, when he wrote English, he qarried 
them with him. Hence that scholarly care rather than mere Shake¬ 
spearian ease which we discern in the style of his Minor Poems, 
even where the ease is greatest Then we may call it finish. Even 
in those Minor Poems, however, when the thought becomes more 
powerful or complex, the, syntax passes ‘farther away from the 
Shakespearian, and what was finish before becomes weight or 
musical density. Sqme of the iiost Miltonic passages in the Minor 
Poems exhibit this density of syntax. In the series of Sonnets 
written between 1640 and 1660 the density is even more apparent, 
from the necessary stringency of the Sonnet form itself; and these, 
like a chain of islets, bring us from the earlier poems to the great 
poems of the later life. In Paradise Lost, Paradise Regained, and 
Samsog. Agonfites^ the Miltonic, in syntax as in all else, is seen at its 
fullest It is in them that Milton’s most formed syntax is to be 
studied. Variety, no doubt! Parts and passages of rich, or even 
sweet and simple beauty, as in the earlier poems, and where still the 
effect of the disciplined accuracy of kliom is that of consummate 
finish ! Othw parts and passages,^ however, where the close syntac¬ 
tical regulation takes, as before, the form of com|>act musical 
weight 1 Finally, passages and ‘parts which so pass aU previous 
founds, befth in length of sentence and in multiplicity of ideas to be 
organised into one sentence, that Milton’s syntactical art is taxed to 
its utmost, and*even then, but for the hannonising majesty of the 
verse, the resulting structure might be called not dense merely, but 
contorted or gnarled 1 ^ * 

, ^ut we may be more precise. That highly-disciplined syntax 
which Milton favoured from the first, and to which he tended more 
and more, was, in fact, the classical syn&JP, or, to be more exact, an 
adaptation of the syntax of the Latin* tongue. It could hardly fail 
to be so. The very notion of a syntax,^ or system of concord and 
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government among words, seems to belong only to an inflected 
language j for what is concord but amicable correspondency of 
inflection, or government but enforced variation of inflection ? It is 
only because English retains a few habits of inflection still that it - 
can be said to have a syntax at all in any other sense ^han that of a 
usual way of ordering or arranging words; and, even now, questions 
in English syntax are often settled best practically, if a settlement is 
wanted, by a reference to Latin construction. If I say “ Admitting 
that you are right, you will be blamed,” or if I even venture on so 
hideous a variety of the s£«ne form as “ Proceeding half a mile along 
the pathway, a magnificent cascade burst into view,” who is to check 
me, or who is likely to check me, if it be not one who thinks of 
concord in the I.atin participle and is shocked accordingly ? Hence, 
in fact, the unrelated or misrelated participle is by far the most 
common focm of English slip-shod at the present day. In Shake¬ 
speare’s time, too, or in Miltoit’s, any weakness in the native syn¬ 
tactical instinct that load come down from the times of the highly- 
inflected Old English either had to remain a weakness, an easy 
tolerance? of variety, or had to be remedied by an importation of 
rule from the I-atin. ‘ Now, whatever Shakespeare did on such 
occasions (and decided I^tinisms in construction are very rare in 
Am), Milton did import rule from ^^the Latin. Even in his Minor 
Poems, where the syntax is most like the easy native S5mtax of 
Shakespeare and the Elizabethans, l^tin constructions and idioms, 
and even positive flakes of translated Latin, may be detected. But 
the Latinism grew upon him, and its increase seems to have kept 
pace with that very progress of his syntax, from scholarly finish to 
compact musical density, and so to occasional gnarhd complexity, 
which we have described. In his middle life, it is to be remembered, 
Milton was a writer of great prose-pamphlets of laboured Latin, in¬ 
tended for European circulation. It was after this rebaptism in 
Latin that he returned to English in his Paradise Lost^ Paradise 
Regained^ and Samson. Need we wonder that, for this among other 
reasons, the latinism of his English style there attained its maxi¬ 
mum? Such, at all events, is the fact. 

An example or two will verify what has been saiA. Let the 
scholarly reader observe microscopically the S5mtax of the following 
passages from Paradise Lost :— 

% “ This was at first resolved, 

If we were wise, agaiast so great a foe 
Contending, and so doubtful what might fall. 

I laugh when those who at the spear are bold 
And venturous,' iv that fail them, shrink, and fear 
What yet they know must follow—to endure 
Exile, and ignominy, or bonds, or pain, 

The sentence of Iheir conqueror. This is now 
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Our doom ; which if we can sustain and bear. 

Our Supreme Foe in time may much remit 
His anger, and perhaps, thus far removed, 

Not mind us not offending, satisBed 
With what is punished.”—II. 201—213, 

this be our condition, thus to dwell 
In narrow circuit strsdtened by a foe, 

Subtle or violent, we not endued 
Single with like defence wherever met, 

How are we happy, still in fear of harm ? 

But harm precedes not sin : only our foe 

Tempting affronts us with his foul esteem 

Of our integrity : his foul esteem 

Sticks no disbotlour on our front, but turns 

Foul on himself; then wherefore shunned or feared 

By us, who rather double honour gain 

From his surmise proved false, find peace within, 

Favour from Heaven, our witness, from 'the event ? . <• 

And what is faith, love, virRie, unassayed 
Alone, without exterior help sustained ? 

Let us not then suspect our happy state 
Left so imperfect by the Malcer wise 
As not secure to single or combined. 

Frail is our happiness, if this be so; * 

And Eden were no Eden, thus exposed.”—IX. 322—34I. 

** He, after Eve seduced, unminded slunk 
Into the wood fast by, and, changing shape 
To observe the sequel, saw his guileful act 
By Eve, though all unweeting, seconded 
Upon her husband—saw their shame that sought 
Vain covertures ; but, when he saw descend 
The Son of God to judge them, terrified 
He fled, not hoping to escape, but shun 
Tae present—fearing, guilty, what his wrath 
Might suddenly inflict; that past, returned 
By night, and, listening where the hapless pair 
' Sat in their sad discourse and various plaint, 

Thence gathered his own doom which understood 
Not instant, but of future time, with joy 
Ail^d tidings fraught, to Hell he now returned. 

And at the brink of Chaos, near the foot 
Of this new wondrous pontifice, unhoped 
‘ Met who to meet him cam';, his offspring dear.”—X. 333—349. 

Here what have we ? A use, it is true, of certain native mechanisms, 
so that the Syntax is part English; but these mechanisms aided, 
and all but supplanted, by l^tin constructions. It is not only that 
I^tin phrases and idioms are translated; it is that Milton bends, 
arranges, and builds up his own uninflected or scarce-inflected English 
on the system of the Latin syntax. Observe, generally, the fondness 
for those participial constructions by which the Latins saved con¬ 
junctions and connecting particles, and gave their syntax its character 
of brevity and strength. Such constructions abound even in the 
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short pieces <fuoted, both in the form of the case relative and in 
that of the case absolute. Though the case absolute had survived 
in nati^ English, one can see that in such instances ss “we not 
endued,** “that past** “which understood^* it was really the Latin 
ablative absolute that was in Milton’s mind. 

Illustrations of the Latinism of Milton’s construction and idiom 
might be endless; but the following may here suffice:— 

Special Latinisms. —“After Eve seduced,” for “After the 
seduction of Eve,” is one instance, already quoted, of a well-known 
special l.atinism: “ Post urbem conditam.** Mr. Abbott produces 
but one example of this formation from Shakespeare, and that a 
doubtful one. But it recurs in Milton. Thus:—“ After the Tuscan 
mariners transformed” {Com. 48); “Never since created Man” 
{P. JL, I. 573); “After summons read”,(/*. Z., I. 798); “After 
Heaven seen” {P. Z., III. 552); “After his charge received” 
{P. A, V. *248) •, “ from his surmise proved false ” (P. Z., IX. 
333 )> “At that tasted fruit” {P. Z., X. 687); “In punished Man ” 
(P. Z., X. 803); “ Rtpenting him of Man depraved ” {P. JL, XI. 
886); “Since first her salutation heard” (Zl R., II. 107). With 
these, as containing substantially the same idiom, may be associated 
such as the following :— • 

“ For me be witness all the host s>f Heaven 
If counsels different, or danger shunned 
By me, have lost our hopes.”— P.L., I. 635—637. 

“ This question asked 
Puts me in doubt”— P. L., IV. 887, 888. 

“ best witness of thy virtue tried.”— P.L., IX. 317. 

“ the way found prosperous once 
Induces best to hope of like success.”— P. P., I.* 104, 105. 

“ preveftted by thy eyes put out.”— S. A. 1103. 

Among Milton’s special^ Latinisms we are inclined to class a 
good many of his case-absolute phrases; for, though the dative 
absolute was^an Anglo-Saxon idiom, and the nominative absolute, as 
a recollection of it, is frequent in early and Elizabethan English, 
Milton’s case-absolute seems often, as we have said, imagined in the 
Latin, e.g. — ^ 

till, the signal given. 

Behold a wonder.”— P. L., 1 . 776, 777. 

^ “ This said, he paused not.”— P. Z., V. 64. 

“ The Angelic quires. 

On each hand parting, to his speed gave way 
Through all the empyreal road, till, at the gate 
Of Heaven arrivetk, ^he gate self-opened wide 
On golden hinges turning, as by work 
Divine the sovran Architect had framed. 
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From hence —no cloudt or, to obstruct the sights 
Star interposed, however small—he sees, 

Not unconform to other shining globes, 

Earth, and the Garden of God.”— P, Z., V. 251—260. 

‘ Let us seek Death, or, he not found, supply 
With our own hands his office.”— P. L., X. loot, 1002. 

s 

Once or twice the accusative is used absolutely instead of the 
nominative: e.g. “us dispossessed” (P. Z., VII. 142); “me over¬ 
thrown ” (61 A. 463). 

Miscellaneous Latinisms. —The following (some of them 
representative of recurring forms) may suggest the wealth of Latin¬ 
isms, with sometimes a Graecism, scattered through Milton’s text:— 

** Sparc to interpose them oft .”—Sonnet XX. 

“ Pea& is despaired ; 

• For who can think submission?”— P. Z., I. 660, 661. 

t * 

“ Whatever doing, what can we suffer more?”— P. Z., II. 162. 

, “ What sit we then projecting peace and war?”—/’. Z., II. 329. 

“ Or of the Eternal coeternal beam 

May I express thee unblamed?”— P, L., III. 2, 3. • 

“ Or hear’st thou rather puye Ethereal stream?”— P, L., Ill, 7. 

“ I will clear their senses dark 
What may suffice.”—/’. Z., ^ 1 . i88, 189. 

“to change torment with [for] ease.”— P.L., IV. 892, 893. 

“ Yet evil whence ? In thee can harbour none. 

Created pure.”— P, L., V. 99, lOO. 

“ aery shapes 

Which Reason, joining or disjoining, frames 

All what we affirm, or what deny.”— P, Z., V. 105—107. 

“^Haste hither, Eve, and, worth thy sight, behold 
Eastward among those trees what glorious shhpe 
Comes this way moving.”— P. Z., V. 308—310. 

“ on all sides to his aid was run 
By Angels many and strong.”— P, Z., vI. 335, 336. 

“Vengeance is his, or whose he sole appoints.”— F, Z., VI, 808. 

“me higher argument remains.”— P, Z., IX. 41—43^ 

“GreefUly she ingorged without restraint, 

* And knew not eating death.”— P. Z., IX. 791, 792. 

“Sagacvpusrtf his quarry from afar.”— P. Z., X. 281. 

“more wakeful than to drowse.”— P, Z., XI. 131. 

The Latinism of Milton’s constructions will pursue us through a 
go«i deal of what follows; but it is best to throw the farther peculi¬ 
arities of his syntax that seem most wo^^ of notice into an inde¬ 
pendent classihcation. 

^Ellipses. — “The Elizabethan authors,” says Mr. Abbott, 
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« objected to icarcely any ellipsis, provided the deficiency could be 
easily supplied from the context ” j and, as respects Shakespeare, he 
illustrates the remark through fifteen pages of examples and com¬ 
ments. ' The ellipses in Milton are perhaps not so numerous as in 
Shakespeare; but they are frequent and interesting. * 

Some may be called Ellipses in thmghi^ inasmuch as what is 
omitted is some idea or link in the meaning which it is taken for 
granted the reader will supply for himself. An example is P. Z., I. 
587—589 

“ Thus far these Ijeyond 
Compare of nmrtal prowess, yet observed 
Their great commander ; ” 

where, if the context is studied, it will be seen that Milton in the 
phrase “ Thtts far^^ etc., requires his readers to perform for them¬ 
selves, a sum in proportion with data he has furnished. Another 
example is Par. Losty II. 70—75 :— 

» “But perhaps '' 

The way seems difficult, and steep to scale 
• With upright wing against a higher foe ! 

Let such [as are of this opinion] jiethink them,” etc. 

Of what are called mere ellipses of expression, or grammatical ellipses 
(though, strictly considered, these resolvfe themj&lves into ellipses of 
thought too), there is a great variety of kinds, not a few being 
really Latinisms. 

Omission of the Nominative to a Verb. —^'fhis, which is not 
uncommon in Shakespeare and the other Elizabethans, Mr. Abbott 
attributes, in them, partly to a lingering sense of Old English verb- 
inflections, partly to the influence of Latin, partly’to (he raptdity of 
Elizabethan pronunciation, which slurred such nominatives as I and 
he. To which of these causes Milton’s ellipses of the kind are most 
generally owing will be best judged from a few examples;— 

“ Or wert thou that just Maid who once before 
Forsook the haled earth, O tell me sooth, 

• And earnest [thoul again to visit us once more?”— D. F, I. 50 — 52. 

“ His trust was with the Eternal to lie deemed 
Equal in strength, and rather than be less 
[He] Cared not to be at all."— P. Z., II. 46—48. * 

“ and know’st [thou] for whom ?”— P. Z., II. 730. 

* ** On whom the great Creator hath bestowed 

Worlds, and on whom [he] hath alf these graces poured.”— P. Z,, III. 673,^74. 

“ then [she] strews.”— P. Z., V. 348. 

“ One Almighty is,<fiftm whom 

All things proceed, and [they] tqi to him return.”— P, Z., V. 469, 470.^ 

“ This is my Son beloved ; in him [I] am pleased.”— P. iP., I. 85. 
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Omissim of the Verb “to fo.”—This, also Elizabethan, is pretty 
frequent (sometimes as a I-atinism) in Milton, e.g, :— 

“ Hail, foreign wonder ! 

Whom certain these rough shades did never breed, 

Unless [thou art] the goddess that,” etc.— Com. 265—267. 

“ though my soul [is] more bent 
To terve therewith my Maker .”—Sonnet XIX. 

“ Though . . . their children’s cries [were] unheard.”— P. Z., I. 394, 395. 

“ Yet confessed [to be] later than Heaven and Earth.”— P. Z., I. 508. 

“ [Being] Uncertain which, in ocean or in air.”— P. Z., HI. 76. 

“ The tempter, ere [he was] the accuser, of mankind.”— P. Z., IV. 10. 

“ Though I [am] unpitied.”— P. Z., IV. 375. 

“ Is pain to them 

I.ess pain, less to,be fled? or [art] thou than they 
Less hardy?”— P. Z., IV. 918—920. 

“ pretending first v 

[It to be] Wise to fly pain.”— P. Z., IV. 947, 948. 

“ and gav’.st them names, 

Needless [to be] to thee repeated.”— P. Z., VII. 493, 494. 

“ Death os oft accused 
Of tardy execution, since [it had been] denounced 
The day of his oflencc."— P. Z., X. 852—854. 

“ though my pardon 

[Be] No way assured.”— A, 738, 739. 

Omission of Antecedent. —Examples of this (generally Latinisms) 
are:— 

“ in bulk as large 

As [those] whom the fables name of monstrous size.”— Z., I. 196, 197. 

“ Will gnvy [him] whom the highest place exposes.”— P. Z., II, 27. 

“ To find [one] who might direct his wandering flight.”— P. Z., III. 631. 

“ to subdue 

By force [those] who reason for their law refuse.”— P. Z., VI. 40, 41. 

“ returning [thither] whence it rolled.”,—/*. Z., VI. 879. 

“ Sent from [hirj] whose sovran goodness I adore.”— P. Z., VIII. 647. 

“ and soon found of whom they spake ^ 

I am [he].”— P. R.^ I. 262, 263. • 

* Peculiar Miltonic Ellipsis. —It is not safe to give this name to a 
form of whiqh there may already be registered examples from other 
authors than Milton; but, as it has struck me first in Milton, and as 
the Miltonic examples of it are memorable, let the name stand for^ 
the present The ellipsis may be described as a peculiar omission 
Of tne word “ of” by which a phrase compounded of an adjective 
and a substantive is made to do duty as .ip adjective. The Miltonic 
examples of it, though memorable, ere few. I have noted the 
following:— 
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“ He scarce had ceased when the superior Fiend 
Was moving toward the shore; his ponderous shield, 

Ethereal temper^ massy, large, and round, 

Behind him cast.”—A Z., I. 283—286. 

" feathered mail. 

Sky-tinctured gratn" — P, Z., V. 284, 285. 

“ Brass, iron, stony mouldP—P. Z., VI. 576. 

“ Up led by thee. 

Into the Heaven of Heavens I have presumed, 

An earthly guest, and drawn empyreal air. 

Thy temperingP^P. L.f VII. 12—15. 

“ Under his forming hands a creature grew, 

Man-like, but different sexP — P. Z., VIII. 470, 471. 

Miscellaneous Ellipses. —^The variety cf these may be indicated 
by the following specimens. Some, it will be seen, are again 
Latinisms in* reality^ 

“ Daily devours apace, and nothing said.”— Lycid. 129. 

“ While smooth Adonis from his native rock 
Ran purple to the sea, supposed with blood 
CfiThammuz yearly wounded.”— P. Z., I. 450—452. 

“ More glorious and more dread than frdm no fall."— P. Z., II, 16. 

" Let us not then pursue, 

By force impossible, by leave obt^ned » 

Unacceptable, though in Heaven, uur state 
Of splendid vassalage.”—/’.Z., II. 249—252. 

“ a place [of which it was] foretold [that it] should be."— P. Z., II. 830, 831. 

“ Direct my course : 

Directed, no mean recompense it brings 
To your behoof.”— P. Z., II. 980—982. 

“Man shall not quite be lost, but saved who will.”— P. Z., III. 173. 

k 

The rest shall hear me call, and ofl be warned 
Their sinful state.”— P, Z,, III. 185, 186. 

“ No sooner did thy dear raid only Son 
Perceive thee purposed not to doom frail Man 
So stpctly, but much more to pity inclined. 

He. 

. •.. offered hiftiself to die 

For Man’s offence.”—/’. Z., III. 403—410. 

“stars 

Numberless, as thou seest, and how they move.”— P. *Z., III. 718, 719. 

“whereof here needs no account. 

But rather to tell how,” etc.—/*. Z., IV. 235, 236. 

Think not, revolted Spirit, thy shape the same 

Or undiminished brightness, to be known 

As when thou stood’sj^i* Heaven.”— P. Z., IV. 835—837. 

“ Freely we ssrve. 

Because we freely love, as in our will 
To love or not.”—/’. Zi, V. 538—540. 
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" Hast thoa turned the least of these 
To flight—or, if to fell, but that they rise 
Unvanquished.”— P. Z., VI. 284—286. 

“ greater now in thy return 
Than from the giant‘Angels.”— P. Z., VII. 604, 605. 

' ** Such pleasure she reserved, 

Adam relating, she sole auditress.”— P, Z., VIII. $0, 51. 

“ Her husband [as] the relater she preferred.”— P. Z., VIII. $2. 

Whose virtue on itself works no effect. 

But in the fruitful Earth.”— P. Z., VIII. 95, 96. 

** Let it suffice thee that thou k'now’st 
Us happy, and without Love no happiness.”— P. Z., VIII. 620, 621. 

“ Thee, Serpent, noblest beast of all the field 
I knew, but not with |j}uman voice endued.”— P. Z., IX. 560, 561. 

“punished in the shape he sinned [in].”— P. Z., X. 516. 

“ This had lieen 

Perhaps thy capital se<at, from whence had spread 

> All generations, and had hither come, ^ 

From all the ends of the Earth, to celebmte 

And reverence thee.”— P. Z., XI. 342—346. c 

“ Which argues [thee] overjust and self-displeased 
For self-offence.”— S.^. 514, 515. 

“Knowing [myself], as needs 1 must, by thee betrayed.” — S. A. 840. 

Grammatical Superfluities. —These are, as might be ex¬ 
pected, not nearly so numerous in Milton. Indeed, it would be 
very difficult to find a distinct and positive instance. The little 
prose-note appended to the early poem called The Passion might 
seem to be one: “ This subject the author finding to be above the 
years Ae had-^whcn he wrote it, and nothing satisfied with what was 
begun, left it unfinished.” But, though this is an anomalous con¬ 
struction now, the anomaly does not lie in superfluity. Read 
“ The author, finding this subject to be,” etc., and all is rectified 
without the loss of a word. So wifh the following apparent in¬ 
stances :— ** 

“ I know thee, stranger, who thou art.”— P. Z., II. 990. ^ 

- “ The other sort . . . 

Nameless in dark oblivion let them dwell.”— P. Z., VI. 376—380. 

“ Thoughts,< which how found they harbour in thy breast, 

Adam, misthought of her to thee so dear?”— P. Z., IX. 288, 289. 

“ To whom Michael thus, he also moved, replied.”— P, Z., XI. 453. 4. 

“ I see him, but thou const not, with what faith 
'' ' He leaves las gods.”— P. Z., XII. 128, 129. 

In each of these cases, though there ^sfeems to be a grammatical 
exC)«ss, it will be found that the excibss is required by the meaning. 
Take the first and the last of the qiioted passages. They are 
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e^tamples of a usage which Mr. Abbott finds frequent in Shakespeare, 
and which he calls “The redundant object” It may easily be 
defended* I know, stranger, who thou art,” and “ I see, but thou 
canst not, with what faith he leaves his gods,” would not convey 
what is meant—viz., first, the recognition or optical discernment of 
a person, and, secondly, a fact about that person. Nor, even by 
present usage, could the word he in “To whom Michael thus, he 
also moved, replied,” l)e omitted without loss of the intended 
emphasis. In the two remaining examples retrenchment would 
equally enfeeble the sensa The phrase “ The other sort,” in the 
one, and the noun “Thoughts” in the other, may be taken as in¬ 
stances of an emphatic Elizabethan form which Mr. Abbott names 
“ the noun absolute ”; or the two whole sentences may be taken as 
instances of a subtle grammatical figure, which Mr. Abbott calls 
“ Constructipn changed by change of Thought,” and of which we 
have more to say. * 

Seeming redundapcies also rather than real are Miltor/s 
occasional double negatives. There are two forms, however, of this 
idiom. 'Miere is, first, the double negative, usually so called, of 
such Shakespearian and‘Early English 4)hrases as “He denied you 
had in him no right,” “ Forbade the boy he should not pass these 
bounds,” where the second negative •word does ,not undo the first, 
but only intensifies the negation already made in it. Distinct from 
this is another double negative, constructed on the ordinary gram¬ 
matical principle that “two negatives make an affirmative,” and 
serving, in fact, as a rather emphatic affirmative. Of the following 
four passages the first two are examples of the first kind of double 
negative, the last two of the second; and it will.be*seen that in 
none of them is there pyoperly redundancy :— 

“ nor from Hell 

One step, no more than from himself, can fly.”— P. Z., IV. 21, 22. 

“ Nor in their liquid textufe mortal wound 

Receive, m more than can the fluid air.”— P, Z., VI. §48. 349. 

“ Nor Sid they not perceive the evil plight 

1b which they were, or the fierce pains not feel : 

Yet,” etc.—/*. Z., I. 335 — 337 - 

nor could his eye not ken 

The empire of Negus.”— P. Z., XI. 396, 397. 1 

Thus hard pressed for examples of real grammatical superfiuity in 
%Iilton, I may present these as the best I have found— 

“ Yet to their General’s voice th<y soon obeyed.”— P. Z., I. 337. 

“ without more train 
Accompanied than his own complete 
Perfections.”— P. Z., V. 351—353. 

With these I may associate Milton’s pretty frequent use of the 
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adverbial forms from heme^ from thmco^ from wfutux^ mstead of the 
simpler adverbs henccy thencty whence. He uses these simplekadverbs 
too, and henoi and whenct oftener in proportion than thence,^ 

Construction changed by change of Thought. —Perhaps 
there is no subtler observation in Mr. Abbott’s Shakespearian 
Grammar than that which occasioned his invention or adoption of 
this useful name for a rather frequent and troublesome, but very 
interesting, class of Shakespearian idioms {Sh, Gr. § 415). It is all 
the more welcome because it is a recognition of the more general 
and far-reaching principle that all the so-called Figures of Speech, 
including all grammatical variations and irregularities, however 
minute, are to be referred ultimately to equivalent turns, modifi- 
’cations, changes of mancfeuvre, in the act of thinking. 

First let us give two of Mr. Abbott’s Shabsspearian ^instances :— 

*' Purpose is but the slave to memory, 

** Which now, like fruit unripe, sticks on tt|p tree, 

But fail unshaken when they mellow be."— Hamlet^ III. 2. 

Here the change of number from sticks Xofall evidently indicates a 
change in Shakespeare’s adt of thinking as he wrote. He was first 
thinking of one piece of fruit, or of fruit as one mass, sticking to a 
tree; but next moment he seel the shower of separate pieces of fruit 
falling numerously. Again, in the passage 

Rather proclaim it, Westmoreland, through our host, 

That he which hath no stomach to this fight 
Let him depart.”— Henry V. IV. 3, 

we sec the King first only telling Westmoreland what to proclaim, 
but immediately, in his indignation at the^ idea called up, passing 
into the direct imperative, as if he were facing the army and making 
the proclamation himself. 

If the reader will now go back dn our collection of Miltonic 
Ellipses (pp.^78—82) he will be able to explain some of the most 
puzzling of them on this principle. Here, however, are a few cases 
in which the afterthoughty or ckcenge of fronty if we may s6 call it, in 
Milton’s mind, and the corresponding change of construction in the 

sentence, may be better observed:— 

• * 

** Or did of late Earth’s sons besiege the wall 
Of sheeny Heaven, and thou some goddess fled."— D. F, /. 47, 48. 

the stars * 

* '* That Nature hung in heaven, and filled their lamps 
With everlasting oil,”— Cam. —19^. 

There does a sable cV>ud 
Turn forth her silver linii^ to the Night, 

And casts a glemn over this tufted grov^"— Com. 223—225. 
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** So little knows 

Anjp^but God done, to value right 

The ^ood before him, but perverts best things.’*— P* Z., IV. aoi—203. 

*' Much less can bird with beast or fish with fowl 
So well convene, nor with the ox the ape.”— P. Z., VIII. 3^5, 396. 

[O flowers] . . . which I bred up with tender hand 

From the first opening bud, and gave^« names.”— P. Z., XI. 276, 277. 

Who was that just man, whom had not Heaven 

Rescued, had in his righteousness been lost.”— P. Z., XI. 681, 682. 

" Let no man seek 

Henceforth to be foretold n^at shall befall 
Ilim or his children—evil, he may be sure, 

Which neither his foreknowing con prevent, 

And he the future evil shall no less 
In apprehension than in substance feel 
Grievous to bear.”—ij Z., XI. 770—776. 

“ Deservedly thou griev’st, composed of lies 
From the beginning, and in lies wilt end.”— P. R.^ I. 407, 408. 

“ Did I not tell thee, if Aiou didst reject 
The peij|ect season offered with my aid 
To win thy destined seat, but wilt prolong 
All to the push of fete,” Jtc.— P, A’., IV. 4^7—470. 

“ thoughts that, like a deadly swarm 
Of hornets armed, no sooner found alone 
But rush upon me thronging.”— S. A, 19—21. 

Change of tense^ it will be noted, is a very natural form of this 
curious kind of change of construction; and a few more examples 
may be given, illustrating this fact:— 

“ It was the winter wild 
While the heaven-bom child 

All meanly wrapt in the^de manger lus” — Od. Nat. 29—31. 

“ And the full wrath beside 
Of vengeful justice bore for our ^excess. 

And seals obedience first with wounding smart.”— Upon the Circ. 23—25. 

**I </(V/but pipmpt the age to quit their clogs 
By the known rules of ancient liberty, 

Vihten sfhiight a barbarous noise envit^ns me.**— Sonnet XII. 

** Toch leave, and toward the coast of Earth beneath, 

Down from the ecliptic, sped with hoped success, ^ 

Throws his steep flight in many an aery wheel, 

Nor sUddtill on Niphates* top he lights .”— P. L.i III. 739—742. 

• 

Interchanges of Parts op Speech. —The most frequent of 
these by far is the use of an Adjective for an Adverb. This, comm^^ 
in the Elizabethan writers,^ incessant in Milton. Examples are 
“ Meanwhile inhabit /aor, ye Pjowers of Heaven ” {J^ar. lost^ VII. 
162), “which plain infers” (Par. Lost^ IX. 285), “I bring 

voluntary ” {Par. Reg.^ II. 31^4). And so in every page we have 

# 
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obscure for obscurely^ chief for chiefiy^ safe for safelyyfnquent fot fre¬ 
quently ^ equal for equally ^ idle for idly^ brief fox briefly^ easy for easilyi 
attentive for attentively^ certain for certainly^ advised for advisedly^ 

more glad for more gladly^ sager for more sagely^ or the like.-Next 

in frequency's the substitution of an Adjective for a Substantive: e.g. * 
those rebellious ” (jRrr. Zost, I. 71), “ this essential ” (/hr. Lost, 11 . 
97), “the vast Abrupt” {Par. Zost, II. 409), “this profound” {Par. 
Lost, II. 980), “the esteem of wise” {Par. Lost, IV. 886), “these 
rebelled” {Par. Lost, VI. 737), “great or bright infers not excel¬ 
lence” {Par. Lost, VIIL 90, 91), “My earthly by his heavenly 
overpowered” {Par. Lost, VIII. 453), “grounded on just and right ” 
{Par. Lost, VIIL 572), “whose higher intellectual more I shun” 
(/hr. Lost, IX. 483), “l^y putting off human” {Par. Lost, IX. 713, 
714), “the Grand” {Par. Lost, X. 427), “the stony” {Par. Lost, 

XI. 4), “the magnetic” {Par. Reg., II. i68)T-^There are some 

instances of Verb for Noun: e.g. beyond compare” {Par. Lost, I. 
587, 588), “without disturb” {Par. Lost, VI.fS49), “at his dispose” 
{Par. Reg., III. 34 and 369), “the unsearchable dispose” {S. A. 

1746).-Of Substantive for Adjective the peculiar Miltohic idioms, 

“ethereal temper,” “sky-tkictured grain,”'“different sex,” already 
noted {ante, pp. 80, 81), may be taken as compound instances; “ car¬ 
buncle his eyes” {Par. Lost, IX. 500) is a simpler one.-“Where 

he abides, think there thy native soil” {Par. Lost, XI. 292) may 
possibly be construed as an instance of adverb for noun; but there 
are not so many instances of this and other odd substitutions in 
Milton as Mr. Abbott reports among the Elizabethans. “ As th^ 
sat recline ” {Par. Lost, IV. 333), “ made so adorn for thy delight ” 
{Par.*Lost, VIIL 576), and “sight so deform'^ {Par. Lost, XL 494), 
are not to be mistaken as instances of verb for adjective, the first 
and third being simple appropriations of the I^atin adjectives redinis 
and deformis, and the second of the Italian adorno. 

IrreguAirities in Concord .and Government. —Although 
Milton was more strict in his syi^tax than the Elizabethans generally 
had been^ instances do occur ^in him of Elizabethanisfhs of this 
glaring kind. 

Singular ^erb with Plural Nominative. —^This is frequent in the 
third person plural; w'here, however, it is not merely a licence or 
irregularity, but rather a relic of Old English grammar. While th^ 
old Southern dialect had eth for the termination of the third person 
*phiral indicative present of verbs {loveth) and the old Midland had 
en {laven), the old Northern had s or e^ (loves). This last still per¬ 
sists in vernacular Scotch: e.g. “ Sailprs has hwd lives.” Now, after 
th^* standard English had, in the main, dropt inflection in the plural 
of verbs (saying lom in all the three <pers(»is), a tradition of the 
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northern inflection in s was kept up in some usages of the third 
person plural Instances in Shakespeare are numerous: thus, from 
Mr. Abbott:— 

** These high wild hills and rough uneven ways 
Draws out our miles, and makes them wearisome.”— RklA II. II. 3. 

“ Plenty and peace breeds cowards.”— Cymh. III. 6. 

It is in the form of this last instance,— i.e. of a verb agreeing with 
two or more nouns,—that we find the idiom common in Milton : e.g. 

“ His praise and glory was in Ismel known.”— Ps. CXIV. 6. 

“Not those newfangled toys and trimming slight 
Which takes our late fantastics with delight.”— Vae. Ex. 19, 20. 

“ Bitter constraint and sad occasion dear • 

Compels me to disturb your season due.”— Lycid. 6, 7, 

“Thy wftrth and skill exempts th^ from the throng.”— Sonnet XIII. 

“ hill and valley rings.'' — P. Z., IT. 495. 

“ Kingdom and powlr and glory appertains." — P. Z., VI. 815. 

• “all comeliness and grace 

Attends thee, and eacl^word, each motion,/arms." — P. L., VIII. 222, 223. 

“ Sorrows and labours, opposition, hate, 

Attends thee, scorns, reproaches, injuries, 

Violence and stripes, and lastly crueT death.”— P.*R., IV. 386—388. 

Here is one striking example of a similar liberty of concord in the 
first person, where the explanation is not persistence of archaic habit, 
but bold purpose by the writer himself:— 

“ Both Death and I 

Am found eternal.”— P. L., X. 815, 816. * • * 

Explicable on the same principle, or on that of change of con¬ 
struction with change of thought, is this false concord of person in a 
relative clause — • 

“ Hail, foreign wonder ! 

^hom certain these rough shades did never breed. 

Unless [thou art] the goddess that in rural shrine 
DwelPst here with Pan.”— Com. 265—268. 

The following is an instance of what we should now gall false concord 
of case in apposition :— 

“ who rebelled 

With Satan : he who envies new thy state.”— P, L., VI. 899, 900. 

Each is often used by Shakespeare in a plural way, as equivalent to 
Both or All: e.g. “What'elch of them by the other lose” {Coriol. 
IIL a), “Each in her sleep themselves so beautify” (JR. of JL, 494). 
So Milton:— 
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*<£ach in their cxjitsl slaice.”— P. Z., V, 133, 

f 

Each in their several active spheres.”-*-/’. L,, V. 477. 

Cattle and creeping things and beasts of the Earth, 
Each in their kind.”— P. Z., VII, 452, 453. 

, All flesh, 

Corrupting each their way.”— P, Z., XI. 888, 889. 


Occasional violations of our present rules of government occiif' 
among the pronouns. “ &ve He who reigns above ” {Par. Lost^ II. 
814) is a bold use of the nominative for the objective, after pre¬ 
cedents in Shakespeare; and the frequent^ of ye for the usual object¬ 
ive you has been noted in our remarks on Milton’s peculiarities of 
inflection. That idiom, however, is not extinct yet.-The follow¬ 

ing instances of the objective relative whom are worth noting:— 

Belial came last; than whom a Spirit mere lewd 
Fell not from Heaven.”—/^Z., I. 490, 491. 

“ Beelzebub . . . than whom^ 

Satan except, none higher sat.”^— P. L.J II. 299, 300. 

** Abdiel, than whom none with more zeal adored 
The Deity.”—/’. Z., V. 805, 806. 

Theoretically whom should *l)e who in each of these cases {e.g. the 
first = “ Belial came last, and f more lewd Spirit than he fell not 
from Heaven ”); but the ear revolts from “ than who.** Than is used 
prepositionally in such cases, as it sometimes is even with the direct 
pronouns : “You are a much greater loser than nu** (Swift). 


Other Peculiarities among the Pronouns. —One of the 
most frequent and interesting of these is the use of the possessives 
of the personal pronouns— my^ mine^ our ; thy^ thine, your ; his, her, 
their-—zs true possessive cases with the*" full function of our 
equivalents for them,— of me, of us, of thee, of you, of him, of her, of 
them. Thus they are often antecedents to relatives: e.g .— 

•• “ Ilis high will 

Whom we resist.”— P. Z., f. i6x, 162. 

“ Say, Muse, their names &en known, who first, who lait . . . 

' Came."— P. Z., I. 376—379. 

“ his tyranny who reigns 
By Cur delay.”— P. Z., II. 59, 60. 

“ IIU love entire 

Whose progeny you are."—/*. Z., V. 50a, 503. ‘ 

“ my folly, who have profimed 
The mystery of God.”— S, A. 377, 378. 

This usage has not yet gone out in modem English poetry, though 
it has become much rarer than it ^as among the Elizabethans, 
probably because we have come to regs^d my, thy, his, eta, rather 
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as adj^ives dian as possessive cases of substantives. Indeed we 
should hardly make an antecedent even of the possessive case of a 
noon. The man*s horse who was here just now " would seem an 
I^uase. Probably Milton’s habit of referring to Latin con- 
xractions made it natural for him to perpetuate tlys particular 
^lizabethanism both with the possessives of nouns and with the 
possessives of pronouns. He would think of such Latin phrases as 
tnd qtd^ met cufus^ ejus qui^ ejus quern, eorum qui, eorum quos, etc. 
We see this recollectiveness of Latin constructions, at all events, in 
a still stronger variety of the same usage, which is not uncommon 
in Milton, and which (if I may judge from the absence of equally 
strong Elizabethan examples in Mr. Abbott’s Shakespearian Grammar) 
was more Miltonic than Elizabethan. It ^is the actual junction of 
the possessives, no less than of the nominatives or the objectives, 
in agreement with adjectives and participles: €.g .— 

“ Wondering at my flight and change 
To this high exaltation, suddenly 
My guide was gone.”— P. L., V. 89—91. 

Here it is* not the “ guided ” that wonders, but Eve, the speaker; 
or, in other words, ” wondering ” agrees Vith “ wy,” just as if it had 
been me wondering.” Exactly so in the following instances, 
and in some of them more strikingly f— 

these tidings from the Earth, 

Which your sincerest care could not prevent, 

Foretold so lately what would come to pass.”— P. L., X. 36—38. 

“ our lilierty cottoned 

Within Hell-gates till now.”— P. L., X. 368, 369. 

“ Therefore so abject is their punishment, ' ** * 

Disfiguring God’s likeness, but their own.”— P. L,, XI. 520, 521. 

In I.atin these would be quite normal; but, if met with in an exercise 
in English composition in the#present day, they would be set down as 

examples of slip-shod of the “ misrelated participle ” variety.-By 

the bye, thef nearest approach to an actual case of misrelated or 
unrelated participle that I have obgerved in Milton is the following 
in a speech of Dalila:— 

First granting, as I do, it was a weakness 
Tn me, but incident to all our sex, 

Curiosity, inquisitive, importune 

Of secrets, then with like infirmity 

To publish them—^both common female faults— 

Was it not weakness also to make known 
For importunity, that is for naught, 

Wherein consisted all tl^«trength and safety?”—JT. j 4 . 773—780. 

Granting, however, is one c 2 f a small group of participial forms 
{seeing, touching, supposing, Respecting, judging, considering to which 
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custom concedes this slovenliness; and it says much for Milton’s 
care that instances like the above are rare in his verse. It •may be 
taken as an elliptical case-absolute. « 

The relatives THAT^ WHO^ WHICH. —^These words have had a 
curious histqry. That is the oldest. It was the singular neuter of 
the demonstrative se^ seb^ that, used relatively in Anglo-Saxon, when 
the forms jvho and whieh {hwa and hwilc) were never so used. 
Surviving the general slaughter of inflections, the originally neuter 
that became the ordinary or sole relative, for masculine and feminine 
as well as for neuter in Old English. Not till the sixteenth century 
did which creep in as a relative in competition with that, and then 
not as a neuter relative only, but as a masculine or feminine also: 
e.g. “Our Father ivhich in Heaven”; “The mistress which I 
serve” (Sh. Tempest, III. i). The introduction of the interrogative 
who as-a declinable relative was still later; bdt, when introduced, it 
was used relatively in all its parts,—not only who, whose, and whom, 
«it also what. (“The matter what other men wrote”: Ascham.) 
Thus, in Shakespeare’s time, there were three relatives, That and 
which indeclinable, and 7 ciho declinable {laho, who, tvhat, hhose, etc.) 
Soon, indeed, nohai was disnaissed from its relational function, except 
in certain peculiar usages of which there are yet traces. When this 
had been done, and the relative who had been thus left without its 
proper neuter, 7 vhich, though an old and independent compound of 
who {hwiic = who 4 ike), was voted into the vacant place, and the 
declension of the relative 7 vho became, as now, who, who, which, 
while the interrogative remained ivho, who, what. Through the 
seventeenth century, accordingly, there were transmitted two so-called 
relative pronouns,—^the indeclinable that and the declinable who, 
who, which; but still with a recollection pf 7 vhich as a separate 
relative, masculine and feminine as well as neuter. There vras a 
good deal of consequent confusion in the practice; but gradually 
the superior ease and smoothness of the old that re-won it the 
preference, ©y Queen Anne’s tim? the preference had become so 
decided as to call forth a protest from Steele in the ^ctator. In 
.his “Humble Petition of Who aoid Which” in the numbfer of that 
periodical *for 30th May 1711, ht makes the neglected vocables 
complain thus: “We are descended of ancient families, and kept 
up our dignity and honour many years, till the jack-sprat that 
supplanted us.” A curious example of the ignorance in those days^ 
of the true history of the English language ; for That, as we have seen, 
ww the real Saturn of the genealogy. Nevertheless, Steele’s protest 
took effect; and now we have that, who, and which in about equal 
favour. We need all three; but haye*^i^e even yet any principle' 
regelating choice among them ? It does not seem sa Each writer 
obeys his own tact or acquired habit, and writers vary. 
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The only attempt that I know of to establish a logical principle 
on the* subject is in Professor Bain’s English Grammar. His 
principle is that who and which ought to be reserved for coordinate 
clauses in a sentence,—^viz. for clauses of additional predication,— 
while that ought to be used in all clauses merely/estrictive or 
explanatory of a current subject or predicate. Thus the sentence 
“The soldiers, who are brave, will push on ” is right if I mean that 
the soldiers are brave and that they will push on; but, if I mean 
only that such of the soldiers as are brave will push on, then I ought 
to say, “The soldiers ihai are brave will push on.” In practice, 
however, the first form, only without the commas, is often used for 
the second meaning; and hence ambiguity. So, if I say “ Here is 
the book, which will save me the trouble of farther explanation,” I 
am right if I mean that I have found the t)ook I had been looking 
for, and thq^: so I shall be saved the trouble of farther explanation; 
but, if I mean that I have fourld a book of such a sort that it will 
save me the trouble pf farther explanation, then I ought to 
“Here is the book that will save me the trouble,” etc. Yet, in 
practice, <he first form is often employed for the second meaning, 
both in talk and in ♦friting, only with the comma omitted in 
writing; and hence again ambiguity. All this ambiguity, it is said, 
would be avoided by a recollection of the simple principle: that for 
merely restrictive or qualifying phrases; and who and which for 
co-ordinate clauses. 

Adopted absolutely (which would lead to the most awkward 
effects), or only partially (say for the nominative who^ who^ which in 
both numbers, and the direct objective whom, whom, which in both 
numbers), would the principle be a new institute ip English, or 
would it only be a retqrn to the correct practice of a former age ? 
Mr. Bain seems to be of the latter opinion. “ If we go back,” he 
says, “ to the writers of the seventeenth century, we find the usage 
observed.” This is too stroligly stated; and the matter is worth a 
little inquiry. ^ 

At first sight it might seem that Shakespeare’s practice accorded 
with the principle universally. That is incessant in his pages as the 
restrictive or qualifying relative; and his instinctive adaption of it, 
sentence after sentence, in places where modern writers would use 
who, whom, or which, is one of the secrets of the lightness, ease, 
^and swiftness of his style. The full sense of this characteristic of 
Shakespeare, if indeed it was not a general 'Elizabethanism, will be 
obtained be.st by reading any page ad apetiuram; and to igwe 
examples is a poor substitute. Here, however, are a few:— 

SI ® 

w 

** That god forbid that made me first your slave ''' 

I should in thought ccntrol your times of pleasure.”— Sonnet LVIII. 
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'* The heart-ache and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to.”— Hamlet^ III. i. 

“ the spurns 

Thai patient merit of the unworthy takes.”— 

“ or to be worse than worst 
Of tbos# that lawless and incertain thoughts 
Imagine howling: 'tis too horrible I 
The weariest and most loathed worldly life 
Thai age, ache, penury and imprisonment 
Can lay on nature is a paradise 
To what we fear of death.”— M. for M. III. I. 

On the other hand, Shakespeare is very observant of the distinctive 
function of who and which as co-ordinating relatives: e.g .— 

“ ril give her father notice 
Of their disguising and*pretended flight; 

WhOt all enraged, will banish Valentine.”—- 7 ^ G, of Fer.^II. 6. 

But this rough magic 
I here abjure, and, when I have required 
Some heavenly music, 7 ohteh even now I do, *' 

To work mine end upon their senses that 

This airy charm is for, I’ll break my staff.”— Tempest^ V. t. 

“ Henry the Fourth, * 

Whose wisdom was a mirror to the wisest, 

And, after that wise prince, l^nry the Fifth, 

Who by his prowess conquered all France.”—3 K. Henry VI. III. 3. 

So far all appears regular in Shakespeare; but farther examination 
discloses many inconsistencies. Thus, which is often used for the 
restrictive Ma/, both in the neuter, with relation to things, and also 
(from a survival of the notion of which as an independent relative, 
older t]j^an whpf though converted into a kind of neuter of who) in 
the masculine and feminine with relation to persons;— 

“ The solemn temples, the great globe itself. 

Yea, all v/hich it inherit, shall dissolve.”— Tempest^ IV. i. 

It is a chance which does redeem all soAows 
That evetl have felt.”— Lear, V. 3. 

“ It is an heretic that makes the Are, 

Not she ftthich burns in’t.”— Wmt. Tale, II. 3. 

• “This is an art 

Which does mend nature.”— Wint. Tale, IV. 4. 

“ Vour love afid pity doth the impression fill 
Which vulgar scandal stamped upon my brow."— Sonnet CXII. 

**Love is nohlove 

Which alters when it alteration finds.*^’— Sonnet CXVI. 

r** 

Much more rare, indeed excessively rare, is the occurrence of the 
nominative who, or the direct objectivd *whom, in the merely re- 
striclive function. There are example^ however, as weU as of whose 
and the phrases to whom, with whom, etc, in the same function:— 
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'* As if that whatsoever god who leads him 
^yere sHly crept into his human powers .”—Corioh II. i. 

He thca no more must say is listened more 

Than they whom youth and ease have taught to glose.”— Rich. //. II. i. 

" They that have power to hurt and will do none, 

That do not do the thing they most do show, 

WhOi moving others, are themselves as stone. 

Unmoved, cold, and to temptation slow. 

They rightly do inherit heaven’s graces .”—Sonnet XCIV. 

Finally that^ though usually restrictive, is sometimes used, as in old 
English, for the co-ordinating who and which: c.g. 

*‘as if it were Cain’s jawbone, that did the first murder.”— Hamlet^ V. i. 

" In me thou seest the twilight of such day i 
As after sunset fadcth in the west, 

Which^hy and by black night doth take away, 

Death’s second self, that seals Sp all in rest .”—Sonnet LXXIII. 

This last instance shows clearly that Shakespeare was often guided 
by reasorjs of sound. Which in the last line would have been 
normal; but, having had one co-ordinating tahich in the preceding 
line, he would not repeat it. The following passage is interesting 
from its variety of device:— 

“Ye elves of hills, brooks, stimding lakes, and groves, 

And ye that on the sands with printless foot 
Do chase the ebbing Neptune and do fly him 
When he comes back; you demi-puppets that 
By moonshine do the green sour ringlets make, 

Whereof the ewe not bites, and you whose pastime 
Is to make midnight mushrooms, that rejoice 
To hear the solemn curfew; by who^e aid, 

Weak masters though ye be, I have bedimmed 
The noontide sun, called forth the mutinous winds, 

And ’twixt the green sea and the azured vault 
Set roaring war.”— Tempest^ V. i. 

Of Miltem we have to report that he is much farther astray from 
the proposed rule for who^ which^ ^nd that than Shakespeare. He 
was guided, in great part, no doubt, in this matter as im others, by 
the tradition of the Shakespearian or Elizabethan English ; but he 
had contracted a habit also of thinking his English-Relative clauses 
very much after the laws of the Latin ^ui, qtuzy quod, with the 
%idicative or with the subjunctive. Hence a mixed system of wtwt 
which, that, etc., in his English, and yet the most consumnw-te 
management 

An excellent and true.<use of which not unftequent in Milton is 
where the antecedent is not 'a single noun, but a whole clause or 
even a series of clauses: c.g. 
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“ Well may we afibrd 

Our givers their own gifts, and large bestow 

From large bestowed, where Nature multiplies 

Her fertile growth, and by disburdening grows 

More fniitful; v/AtWf instructs us not to spare.”— P, Z., V, 316—340. 

I “ There is a cave 
Within the Mount of God, fast by his throne, 

Where Light and Darkness in perpetual round 

I^ge and dislodge by turns— wA/cA makes through Heaven 

Grateful vicissitude, like day and night.”— P. Z., VI. 4—8. 

There are incessant examples also of the use of «///<?, whom^ 
and which^ in the ordinary way, as co-or(iinating relatives, or links of 
additional predication in .connexion with single antecedent nouns; 
and, indeed, the forms whose and whom^ as answering to the Latin 
cujus^ quorum^ quarum^ ^quem^ quam^ quoSy quasy and the forms to 
whonty of whoMy etc., as answering to the Latin cuiy quibus, ad quern, 
ad guoSy de quo, de quibus, etc., are,»as far as I have oyerved, much 
y'.^ore frequent in Milton than in Shakespeare:— 

“ The aidless, innocent Lady, his wished prej’, 

WAo gently a.sked,” etc.— Com. 574, 57.5. 

“ Forth rushed in haste the great consulting Pfters, 

Raised from their dark l 5 ivan, and with like joy 
Congratulant approached him, ivAo with hand 

Silence, and witli these words attention, won.”— P. Z., X. 456—459. 

"Imitate the starry quire, 

WhOt in their nightly watchful spheres, 

I.ead in swift round the month.s and years.”— Com. ii i—113. 

" Hail, divinest Melancholy, 

Whose .saintly visage is to<.> bright 

To hit the sense of human sight.”— R Pens. 12—14. 

* ' ' *< knows not Circe, 

The daughter of the Sun, whose charmed cup 
Whoever tasted lost his upright shape?”— Com. 50—52. 

" Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, w/wrr bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains? cold.”— Sonnet XVIII. 

“ Ale great mistress of yon princely shrine. 

Whom with low reverence I adore. 36, 37. 

" Dark-veiled Cotytto to tohom th'» secret dame 
Of lAidnight torches bums I”— Com. 129, 130. 

" Provoking God to raise them enemies. 

From whAn as oft he saves them penitent.”— P. Z., XII. 318, 319. 

" Vane, young in years, but in sage counsel old, 

Than whom a better senator ne’er held 
The helm of Rome.”— Sonnet XVM. 

" Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot. 

Which men call Earth.”— Com. 5, 6. . 

" Believe not these suggestions, which proceed 
' From anguish of the mind, and humours black 
That mingle with the fimey.”— S. A. 599—601. 
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** His spear—to equal wAicA the tallest pine 
Ikwn on Norwegian hills, to be the mast 
Of some great ammiral, were but a wand— 

He walk^ with.*’— P. Z., 1 . 292—295. 

**‘wAuA when Samson 
Felt in his arms, with head a while inclined 
And eyes fast fixed he stood.”— S. A. 1635—1637. 

** my noble task, 

0 /wAicA all Europe rings from side to side.”— Sonnet XXII. 

“unable to perform 

Thy terms too hard, hy it^ich I was to hold 
The good I sought not.”— P. L., X. 750—752. 

** Conjugal love, tAan wAicA perhaps no bliss 

Enjoyed by us excites his envy more.”— P. Z., IX. 263, 264. 

In all these cases, and in many more, Ailton exhibits what the 
proposed ne»r rule would call the correct, or co-ordinating, use of the 
declinable relative wAo, with a "more habitual recourse to it, and 
especially to the oblique cases whose, whom, and to which as thw' 
incorporated neuter, than is found in Shakespeare. So he furnishes 
innumerable illustrations also of what the rule would call the correct 
use of that. In the following, it will be observed, that is purely 
restrictive or explicative, and that that is not avoided:— 

“ As the gay motes that people the sunueams,”^— II Pens. 8. 

** Of every star that Heaven doth sh’ew 
And every herb that sips the dew.”— II Pens. 171, 172. 

“ Yet some there be that by due steps aspire 
To lay their just hands on that golden key 
That opes the palace of Eternity.”— Com. 12—14. 

“ He that has light within his own clear breast 
May sit i’ the centre.”— Com. 381, 382. 

“ I was all ear. 

And took in strains that might create a soul 
Under the ribs of Death.”— Com, 560—562. 

“ And disapproves that care, though wise in show, ^ 

That with superfluous burden loads the day.”— Sonnet XXI. 

, “ those rich domains 

That the first wealthy Pope received of thee.”— Translated Scrap. 

** Nine times the space that measures day and night 
To mortal men.”— P. £., I. 50. , 

“ And Powers that erst in Heaven sat on thrones.”— P. Z., I. 360. 

In all these examples, and in jnany more, Milton uses that, very 
much as Shakespeare ,h^d done, as the merely restrictive or qualify.''^g 
relative, while all the examples of who, which, whose, whom, hitherto 
quoted from him, have ej^bited these words only in co-ordinating 
ccmstructions. It would be a *great mistake, however, to infer a fi.jed 
principle of Milton’s syntax from these two sets of selected instances. 
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Quite as numerous are the instances in which he reverses the apparent 
rule of the foregoing, and uses who^ which^ whase^ whoni^ for merely 
restrictive constructions, and that for co-ordinating constructions. 

How thoroughly the Latin fu/, qua^ quod had been incorporated 
into Milton’^ English, for restrictive as well as for co-ordinating con¬ 
structions, may be seen from the following handful of examples. 
They are all ki accordance with our present mixed practice; but 
every whoy whose^ or whom in them, and nearly every which^ would 
in Shakespeare’s syntax have been resolved into that 

** Or wert thou that just Maid who once before 
Forsook the hated Earth? ”— D. F. /. 50, 51. 

** Here lieth one who did most truly prove 
That he could never die.while he could move.”— Hobson,, II. 1, 2. 

“ that same lot, however mean or high, 

Toward which Time leads me, and the will of Heaven.”— Sonnet II. 

‘‘This, this is she 

To whom our vows and wishes bend.”— Arc. 5, 5 . 

** I shall appear some harmless villager 
W/tom thrift keeps up about his country gear.”— Com. 166, 167. 

“Yea even that 7 vhich MiscMef meant most harm 
Shall in the happy trial prove most glory.”— Com. 591, 592. 

“ Some other means I have may be used, 

Which once of Melibceus old I learnt.”— Com. 821, 822. 

** He who of those delights can judge, and spare 
To interpose them oft, is not unwise.”— Sonnet XX. 

“ Men whose life, learning, faith, and pure intent, 

Would have been held in high esteem with I^ul, 

Must now be named and printed heretics. ”— Fore, of Consc. 

That one talent which is death to hide.”— Sonnet XIX. 

*‘They also serve 7 (fho only stand and wait.”— Sonnet XIX. 

“ Even them 7 t/ho kept thy truth so pure of old.”— Sonnet XVIII. 

** Whom do, we count a good man ? Whom but he 
Who keeps the laws and statutes of th^ senate, 

Who indgts in great suits and controversies?”— Translated Scrap. 

Blest the man who hath not walked astray 
I In counsel of the wicked.”— Ps. I. 

'* He shall be as a tree which planted grows 
By watery streams.”— Ibid. 

“ The chief were those wko, from the pit of Hell 
Roaming to seek their prey on Earth, durst fix 
^ Their seats, long after, next the seat of God.”— P. Z., I. 381—383. 

“ That all may see who hate us how we seek 
Peace and composure.”— P. Z., VI. 559, '^60. 

behold the excellence, the power. 

Which God hath in his mighty Angels placed.”— P. Z., VI. 637, 638. 
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Eve, easily ^ay faith admit that all 

Thejgood which we enjoy from Heaven descends."—/*. Z., XX. 142, 143. 

** most men admire 

Virtue jtfhc follow not her lore.”— JP. jff., I. 482, 483. 

If Milton is much more Latin than Shakespeare in hi^ use of 
and in merely restrictive constructions, he makes amends by 
reviving much more frequently than Shakespeare did the Old 
English use of distinctly co-ordinative constructions; e.g'. 

“ Nature, ihai heard such sound 
Beneath the hollq^* round 
Of Cynthia’s seat the airy region thrilling, 

Now was almost won 

To think her part was done."— Od. Nat, loi—105. 

“Hail, lx)unteous May, MoTdost inspire • 

Mirth, and youth, and warm desire .”—May Morn. 

“Spoi%, wrinkled Care decides .”—VAIL 31. 

“ Spare Fast, that oft with gods doth diet.”—/? Pens, 46. 

“ Bacchus, that firsl from out the purple grape 
Crushed the sweet poison of misus^ wine . . ., 

On Circe’s island fell.”— Com, 46—50. 

“ And disinherit Chaos, that reigns here* 

In double night of darkness and of shades."— Com. 334, 335. 

“ His praise, ye Winds, that from fdhr quarters blow, 

Breathe soft or loud.”— P. L.i V. 192, 193. 

“ and to him called 

Raphael, the sociable Spirit, that deigned 
To travel with Tobias.”— P. /.., V. 220—222. 

“ The Sun, that light imparts to all, receives 
From all his alimental recompense.”— P. L,, V. 42J, 424. ^ 

That Milton did not follpw the rule of who and which for co-ordinat¬ 
ing constructions, and that for restrictive, has been abundantly 
proved. On the whole, he seems to have been guided by a varying 
momentary instinct, sometimes logical perhaps, but often merely 

musical.-may add that occasionally, like Shakespeare, he has 

the genuine archaism (now a vulgarism) of what for the relative that 
or which: ’a relic of the time whert the whole of the in^pirogative 
wJw was used relatively (see ante^ p. 90). Thus “All what wtf 
affirm" {Par, Lost^ V. 107), “Easy to me to tell,thee all what 
thou commandest” {;Par. Lost^ IX. 569, 570). Peculiar relative 
constructions also are “ Such a foe is rising who intends ” {Par. Lost, 
V. 724, 725); and ^^such wherein appeared obscure some glimpse 
of joy” {Par. Zost, I. 523, 524). I have not noted any examplCf 
in Milton of Shakespeare’s^ use of which for the masculine and 
feminine j but there may be sqph. 

Pri^ositions.—^T hat multiplicity of meanings for the common 

VOL. Ill • . H 
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prepositions of^ tOf etc, on which Mr. Abbott has commented as 
one of the characteristics of Elizabethan English, persists irv Milton, 
though not to the same extent, nor perhaps to an extent bej^cmd the 
practice of poets of our own time. I will note but a few ihstances. 
“ And of p\ire now purer air meets his approach ” {Par. Lost, IV. 
153, 154) seems to present of in z. sense like from; “may of purest 
Spirits be found no ingrateful food ” {Par, Losty V. 406, 407) is one 
of the passages in which of serves for our present by; and “ Greet 
her of a lovely son " {March. Winch. 33) gives of in the sense of on 
account of In “ to the twelve that shjne in Aaron’s breastplate ” 
{Par. Losfy III. 597, 598) to is equivalent to through all the rest of 
or to the complete number of; in “ So much hath Hell debased, and 
pain enfeebled me, to what I was in Heaven” {Par. Lost, IX. 487, 
‘488), it has the sense of In comparison with (see also S. A. 950); 
and m “God will restore him eyesight to his strength”( 5 . A, 1503) 
it has the sense of in addition to. ^ “ Which, but herself, not all the 
* Stygian powers ” {Par. Lost, II. 875) is an e^mple of but used pre* 
positionally for except. An anomalous use of hvixt, applying it to 
more than two objects, is found in “ Twixt upper, nether, and sur¬ 
rounding fires” {Par. Lost,^,!. 346). 

Adverbs and Conjunctions. —The most frequent difference 
from our present English here is the use of the conjunction that for 
so that. It was a transmitted Elizabethanism, well conserved by 
Milton : e.g. 

“ Anil lack of load made his life burdensome, 

That, even to his last breatli (there be that say’t), 

As he were pressed to death, he cried ‘ More weight.* ”— Hobson, No. 2. 

“ Untwibtiilfe all the chains that tie 

The bidden soul of harmony, ^ 

That Orpheus’ self may heave his head.”— VAll. 143—145. 

“ Like Maia’s son he stood 
And shook his plumes, that heavenly fragrance filed 
The circi^'t wide.”— P. L., V. 285—287. 

There are other now unusual senses*of the conjunction that: e.g. Par. 
Lost, III. 278, where it seems to mean inasmuch as. Ln the lines 
^On Shakespeare we have virtually whilst that for whilst; and else¬ 
where, I think, we have that redundant. 

As appeals in several senses not now common. It serves for 
that or as that : e.g. “ a stripling cherub . . . such as in his face 
youth smiled celestial” {Par. Lost, III. 637, 638: compare Par. 
,Peg., II. 97, 98); also for as if: e.g. “into strange vagaries fell, 
they would dance” {Par. Lost, VI. 614, 615)5 also forrV* preportion 
as ; e.g. “ For bliss, as thou hast partfj 4 o me is bliss ” {Par. Lost, 
IX. 879); &\^ for such as {/I Pens. 163—165) and such'that it ox 
so that it {Od. Nat. 96—98). 
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Ot but {ot^than^ “No sooner blown but blasted” {D, F. i) is 
an earlj; example; and the idiom recurs {Par. Lost^ III. 344, 347, 
XI. 822, 824, etc.—In Par. Lost^ V. 674, and perhaps elsewhere, 

and haS a sense of if or though. -Milton uses the word both 

where the reference is to more objects than two; e.g^ “ The God 
that made both sky, air, earth, and heaven” {Par. Lost, IV. 722); 
and he takes the same liberty with neither: e.g. “ Of neither sea, 

nor shore, nor air, nor fire ” {Par. Lost, II. 912).-The variety of 

his uses of or, nor, mither, etc., may be inferred from these examples; 
in some of which, however, change of construction by change of 
thought bears a part;— 

“ Or [either] envy, or what reserve, forbids to taste?”— P. L., V. 61. 

'* Much less can bird with l)ea5t or fish with fowi 
So well converse, nor with the ox the ape.”— P, L., VIIT, 395, 396. 

“ Or [eithei] east or west.”— P. Z.^X. 685. 

“ Which neither his foreknowing can prevent, 

And he the future evM shall,” etc.— P. L,, XI. 773, 774. 

'■^neither thus heartened or dismayed.”— P. K., I. 268. 

“ I bid not, or forbid.”— P. R., I. 495. 

Transpositions and Inversions. —Leaving not a few miscel¬ 
laneous peculiarities (Elizabethanisirlfe, or Latinisms) to be marked 
in the notes in connexion with the passages in which they occur, we 
may conclude this account of Milton’s syntax and idiom with a 
reference to one other matter properly belonging to the subject of 
Syntax. 

Occasionally some very striking inversion or transposition of the 
usual order of words in a sentence is met with in Miltan : e.g :— 

“ Into this wild Abyss th8 wary Fiend 

Stood on the brink of Hell and looked a while, 

Pondering his voyage.”— P. L., II. 917—919. 

“ Nor stood unmindful Abdiel to annoy 
The Athgst crew.”— P. L., VI. 369, 370, 

“ That whom they hit none on their feet might stand.”— P. VI. 592. 

'• For in their looks 

Much reason, and in their actions,' oft appears.”— P, L., IX. 558, 559. * 

** Reject not. then, what oilcred means who knows 
But God hath set before us to return thee 
Home to thy country.”— S. A. 516—518. 

Such transpositions are sometimes instances merely of MiltQ^Js 
freedom in English, which led him, like other writers, into the word- 
figures called by the rhetoricians Hyperbaton, Anastrophe, T^mesis, 
Dialysis, etc.; but very often* they are patent Latinisms. Foii» as 
has been already hinted, the highly Latin mechanism of Milton’s 
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syntax, especially in later life, appears not only in individual con¬ 
structions, but necessarily also in the arrangement of the; words 
within a clause, and of the clauses of a sentence with relation to 
each other. Without dwelling longer, however, on the effects of 
Milton’s Latjnism per se on the order of his syntax, let us briefly 
inquire how far another cause may have co-operated in forming that 
structure of sentence and style which we con recognise as Miltonic. 

Few services of criticism to Literature have been greater than 
Wordsworth’s famous onslaught on what he called Poetie Diction, 
Under this name, he denounced the notipn,—made prevalent, as he 
maintained, by the practice of the English eighteenth-century poets, 
from Dryden onwards, with few exceptions,—that poetry consists in, 
or requires, an artificial mode of language, differing from the language 
of ordinary life, or of prose. The censure branched into several 
applications \ but one of them concerned mere synta>u It was a 
mistake, Wordsworth contended, to suppose that Verse requires 
deviations from the natural prose order of words, or that such are 
legitimate in Verse. Unfortunately, the very name Verse had sug¬ 
gested the contrary; and, the difficulties of versifiers in-j adjusting 
their sense to the mechanical restraints of metre and rhyme having 
led to all kinds of syntactical tricks, such as the placing of an 
adjective after its noun, the tugging of a verb to the end of the line 
for the rhyme’s sake, etc., these had been accepted, and Verse had 
come, in general, to be a kind of Distorted Prose. Here, as in 
other things, Wordsworth held, a reform was needed. It was 
necessary to teach people afresh (and true poets would be the best 
teachers) that proper verse-syntax is not distorted prose-syntax, or 
syntax relievejd from any of the conditions imposed upon good prose, 
but only syntax with all the conditions of good prose retained and 
certain other and more exquisite and difficult conditions superadded. 

-So far AVordsworth; and certainly his precept and example, in 

this respect, were most wholesome. Some English poets, indeed, 
coevals of Wordsworth, and his partners in the general crusade 
against “ Poetic Diction,” could not emancipate themselves, as he 
did, from the custom of a syntax mechanically inverted to suit the 
ipere exigeheies of metre and rhyme. Crabbe is one example. In 
some of Wordsworth’s important successors, also, not to speak of the 
masses of everyday versifying that pass for poetry, verse on the prin¬ 
ciple of distorted prose has been only too abundant On the whole, 
however, nothing has been more remarkable in the best English^ 
poetry of the present century than the return to a natural syntax, or 
even to the ordinary prose order of the words. Tennyson is here 
CQns];Hcuous. No writer is more essentuf% and continually the poet 
tha*> he; hardly a line of his but contains that very something that 
distinguishes the poet from the prosais^; and yet it is not in the 
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syntax that this differentia appears, and often, for many lines together, 
the wofds fall exactly and punctiliously into their ordinary prose 

places.-;-Not the less does it appear, both from a theoretical 

consideration of the subject, and from a study of the actual syntax 
of our truest poets, Tennyson and Wordsworth himself included, 
that the precept, as it was first put forth by Wordsworth, was too 
absolute Besides those illegitimate inversions of prose-syntax which 
arise from a lazy or slovenly forcing of the metre and rhyme, there 
certainly are other inversions natural to verse as such, and not 
illegitimate. These seem to be of two sorts \—{i) There are inver¬ 
sions natural to the peculiar elevation of mood or feeling which 
prompts to verse and which verse presupposes. After all, syntax 
has its root in thought, and every state of^ind has its own syntax. 
This is seen within prose itself. “ Great is Diana of the Ephesians ” 
is a different construction from “ Diana of the Ephesians is great,” 
simply because the thought is not the same. And so, in prose itself, 
there are all varieties tf syntax, from the regularly-repeated concate¬ 
nation of subject, copula, and predicate, natural to the coolest 
statement*of facts and propositions, on to the irregular rhythm of 
complex meditation and’emotion, verging on verse, and in fact often 
passing into verse. Nor, when the express limit is passed, and one 
leaves prose avowedly for verse, is tke variability of the syntax with 
the movement of the thought or meaning so wholly concluded 
already that there can be no natural variation farther. Verse is itself 
a proclamation that the mood of the highest prose moments is to be 
prolonged and sustained; and the very devices that constitute verse 
not only serve for the prolongation of the mood, but occasion 
perpetual involutions of it and incalculable excitements. (2) Study 
of beauty of all kinds is,natural to every artist; and the poet, when 
he comes to be an artist in verse, will seek beauty in sound. Here, 
too, though we call it art, nature dictates. The writer in verse may 
lawfully aim at musical effect? on the ear not consistent with prose 
syntax. In fact, this is not a distinct principle from •the last, but 
only a particular implication of that principle, worthy of separate 
notice. • • , 

The syntax of Milton’s poetry certainly is affected by the verse t# 
a larger extent than we might guess from Wordswort|i’s enthusiastic 
references to him as the perfect model for poets at the veiy time 
when he was expounding his Reform of Poetic Diction. In no poet 
Slo we see the movement of ideas, and therefore the order of the 
words, swayed more manifestly by that elevation of feeling, that glew 
of mo^ which comes upon the poet when he has risen above “ the 
cool element of prose,” afi(f is “ soaring in the high region of his 
Ancles with his garland and singing-robes about him.” Indeed ^11 
through, his life the leading •characta-istic of Milton’s mind was that 
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it could not be prosaia He lived in song ; it was his most natural 
mode of speech. Even in his prose-writings, all that were not mere 
hackwork, he every now and then spurns the ground, grows pietrical, 
and b^ins to ascend And so, when he actually was in his proper 
element of verse, his thoughts came in an order ruled not only by 
the logic of custom and reason, or by that modified by the Latinism 
of his syntax as it would have told in prose, but also by the conditions 
of roused feeling musically moved. In the following passage of 
a Solemn Music is there not an inversion of ordinary syntax greater 
in amount, and more subtle in kind, than can be debited to Latin 

habits of construction or to any other cause than the verse excitement ? 

• 

“ Blest pair of Sirens, pledges of Heaven’s joy. 

Sphere-bom* harmonious sisters, Voice and Verse, 

Wed your divine sounds, and mixed mwer employ, 

Dead things with inbreathed sense alue to pierce { 

And to our high-raised phantasy present 
That undisturbed song of pure concept, 

Aye sung before the sapphire-coloured throne 
To Him that sits thereon, ^ 

With saintly shout and solemn jubilee ; 

Where the bright Seraphim in buihing row 
Their loud uplifted angel-trumpets blow. 

And the Cherubic l^ost in thousand quires 
Touch their immortal harps of golden wires, 

With those just Spirits that wear victorious palms. 

Hymns devout and holy psalms 
Singing everlastingly.” 

In such a passage as this, and all through Milton’s poetry, instances 
of deviation from ordinary prose syntax may be noted as incessant, 
and we cannot always or often dismiss tjtem as mere Latinisms. 
They are often clearly proper to English verse-syntax as such. 
Whether there are not cases, especially in the rhymed poems, where 
the inversions are too evidently compfelled by the verse-mechanism, 
is a questio^ that may be left to. the varying tastes of readers. 
Generally, however, in seeming cases of this kind the quest of minute 
Ideality o^ sound may be detected. Perhaps the best instance of 
this is the frequency with which the adjective old is put after its 
substantive, ^he word old occurs about sixty times in the poems \ 
and nineteen times it occurs in this manner. “And last of kings 
and queens and heroes old^' is, I think, the first case ( Vac. Ex. 47); 
in the same piece we have “ A Sil^l old” (69); after which we have 
** Melihceus old” {Com. 822), ” Bellerus old” {Lyc. 160), Kishon 
old” {Ps. LXXXIII. 37), Saturn old” {P. Z., L 519), heroes old” 
again {P. Z., I. 552), ” warriors old^ ^{P. Z., L 565), Mount 
Chsius old” {P. Z., II. S 93 )» ”the 'Anarch old” {P. Z., II. 988), 
Tiresias and Phineus, prophets old” iJP. Z., III. 36), **J}arhnas 
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(jP, Z.f Til 421), '^fables old” {P. Z., XL 11), “kings 
and korges old” again {P. Z., XL 243), “Salem old” {P. P., IL 21), 
“seers old” (P. P., III. 15), “prophets old” again (P. P., III. 178), 
“Ninus*old” (P. P., III. 276), and “giants old" {S. A. 148). 


V. THE PUNCTUATION. 

Milton was singularly* indifferent, not to say careless, about 
punctuation. His own manuscripts prove this. While sufficiently 
neat in the general mechanical arrangement, and in such particulars 
as the paragraphing of his poems, the indentation of lines to show 
the metre, etc., he either did not point at all, or merely now and 
then ticked in a comma or semiaolon at random. No objection can 
be made to his habit of using small letters at the beginning of his 
lines of verse where they do not also begin a sentence j and, indeed, 
much might be said for that practice, though we have now disused it. 
Nor is there anything remarkable in his omission of full stops at the 
ends of his sentences, especially where these come also at the ends 
of lines. Many writers omit points in this way, and trust such 
minutiae to the printer. But Milton’s neglect in this particular 
exceeds the usual, and contrasts strikingly with the extreme accuracy, 
the logical perfection, of his syntax, even when it is most knotty 
and complex. Here is an average specimen of the pointing of 
his MSS.— 

“ Begin then Sisters of the sacred well 

that from beneath the seate of Jove doth spfing* 

begin, nndisomewh.'it loudly sweepe the string 

hence with denial vaine, and coy excuse 

so may some gentle muse 

with liickie word* favour my destin’d urne 

and as he passes tume 

and bid fairc peace be to my sable shroud 

for wee were nurs’t upon the sclfe same hill 

fed the same flock by fountaine, shade, and rill ” 

* • 

Here we have not only commas and other points omitted where any 
ordinary writer would insert them, with commas tideed in here and 
there to make their general absence more evident; but also 
•rifeiatences begun with small letters instead of capitals. Often, how¬ 
ever, where Milton does point,*the pointing is not merely arbitrary, 
but positively wrong. Here, for example, is a passage from Milt^s 
sketch of the plot of a drisma on the subject of the destruction of 
Sodom, pointed as in the draft in his own hand among the Cam¬ 
bridge MSS.— 
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** Lot that knows thire drift answers thwartly at last of whlEh notice given to 
the whole assembly they hasten thither taxe him of presumption, singularity, 
breach of citty customs, in fine offer violence, the chorus of ShepherdI prsepare 
resistance in thire maisters defence calling the rest of the serviture, l^t beeing 
forc’t to give back, the Angels open the dore rescue Lot, discover themselves, 
wame him to gather his freinds and sons in Law out of the citty, he goes and 
returns as having met with some incredulous, some other fretnd or Son in Law 
out of the way when Lot came to his house, overtakes him to know his buisnes, 
heer is dispute<l of incredulity of divine judgements and such like matter, at last 
is describ’d the parting from the citty the Chorus depart with thir maister, the 
Angels doe the deed with all dreadful! execution, the Ch. and nobles of the citty 
may come forth and serve to set out the terror a Chorus of Angels concluding 
and the Angels relating the event of Lots joumy^’and of his wife.” 

Now, it must not be supposed that Milton was thus neglectful 
or lawless in his pointin^^because there was no attention to pointing, 
ho rule on the subject, among his contemporaries. There was very 
good punctuation in Milton’s time, though ndt on that .strict logical 
principle which ought now to be Accepted as the only proper one 
for systematic pointing, but rather on a combination of that principle 
with regard for the vocal pauses convenient in reading. In Butler’s 
English Grammar of 1633 there are very good rules, according to 
the system of that day, for the use of points^ The rules would serve 
very well yet, though they recomr^l^end more use of the colon than 
is now common, and take no account of inverted commas for 
quotation-mark.s, or of other occasional points that have been found 
convenient. Milton’s neglect of points in his MSS., therefore, was 
not the mere custom of his time ; it was the voluntary carelessness 
in this matter of a man peculiarly accurate and punctilious in his 
syntax and rhythms. 

Of course, he intended that, when his drafts were published, the 
pointing should be set right by the printer, or by the printer and 
himself together. What, then, of the pointing of his Minor Poems 
in the First or 1645 edition, as published by Moseley? The 
printer of that volume was Ruth Ra^orth; but Milton himself, if 
not Moseley foo, must be supposed to have revised the sheets as they 
came from that lady’s printing-office, and so to be responsible for 
the pointing. The best that can' be said for it is that it iS posable. 
U. is such that one can read without discomfort ; and in the Latin 
Poems, as one^ would naturally expect, Milton’s care in the revision 
seems to have distinctly included the pointing. Not unfrequently, 
l^owever, in the English poems one comes upon passages where 
pointing is by no means correct, and would not have been Caipf- 
osarect at the time. Thus, from Arcades :— 

** Fame that her high worth, t^ raise, 

Seem’d erst so lavish ^nd profuse,- 
• We may justly now accuse 

Of detraction from her pr^se, 
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Less then half we find exprest, 

Envy bid conceal the rest. 

Mark what radiant state she spreds, 

In circle round her shining throne, 

Shooting her beanns like silver threds, 

This this is she alone. 

Sitting like a Goddes bright. 

In the center of her light.” 

My impression, from general recollection, is that the pointing in 
those of Milton’s prose-pamphlets which were printed before he 
became blind is not, on the; average, better than that of the First 
Edition of his poems, and so that, during that whole period of 
Milton’s literary life when he could see his publications through the 
press for himself, he gave but moderate attention to the particular 
of pointing, and left it very much to the readers in the divers 
printing-offioes with wfiich he had dealings. There were differences 
of skill in this matter in the printing-offices; and so some of the 
pamphlets were better^pointed than others. 

Milton’s blindness was total in 1652 ; and from that time, if 
not for a year or two before, he was unable to revise the proofs of 
his publications for hilnself. Probably his English pamphlets 
published in those circumstances, were not worse pointed than their 
predecessors had been ; but I havef noted in some of the Latin 
pamphlets gross errors of pointing, marring even the sense, and 
indicating the absence even of such revision as Milton would have 
given had he been able. All the more fortunate, therefore, it was 
that Paradise Lost came into such good hands. Whether from the 
care bestowed on that poem by the printer Simmons, or through 
special precautions taken by Milton for the revision of the proofs 
under his own direction, the First or 1667 edition of Paradise Lost 
is by far the best printed of all Milton’s books published in his life¬ 
time. The pointing is much better than that of the First edition of 
the Minor Poems, and, though* on that system of compromise between 
clause-mark%and pause-marks which may now be votecl obsolete, is 
yet altogether a fair specimen of pointing after that system. 

Paraiise Regained and Samsdn Agonistes, printed fjpr Milton 
1671 by John Starkey, did not fare so well as Paradise Lost had 
fared in the hands of Simmons. The paper is thickg", and the type 
more widely spaced; but the press-work is less careful, and the 
Bating much w^orse. Sometimes it is very bad. Thus, JPar. Reg^^ 
^^i^etseq .— • 

Then on the bank of Jordan, by a Creek ; 

Where winds wi^l^ Reeds, and Osiers whisp’ring play 
Plain Fishermen, no greater men them call, 

Close in a Cottage low t(^ther got 

Thir unexpected li^ and plaints out breath’d. 
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Alas, from what high hope to what relapse 
Unlook’d for are we fall'n, our eyes beheld 
Messiah certainly now come, so long 
Expected of our Fathers; we have heard 
His words, his wisdom full of grace and truth. 

Now, now, for sure, deliverance is at hand, 
xhe Kingdom shall to Isrtul be restor’d : 

Tljus we rejoyc’d, but soon our joy is turn’d 
Into perplexity and new amaze: 

For whither is he gone, what accident 
Hath mpt him from us ? will he now retire 
After appearance, and again prolong 
Our exjiectation ? God of Israel^ 

Send thy Messiah forth, the time is come ; 

Behold the Kings of the Earth how they oppress 
Thy chosen, to what highth thir pow’r unjust 
They have exllted, and behind them cast 
. All fear of thee, arise and vindicate 
Thy Glory, free thy people from thir yolce, 

But let us wait; thus far he hath perform’d, 

Sent his Anointed, and to us reveal’d h^m, 

By his great Prophet.” 

In the Second edition of Paradise Lost^ in 1674, though the Ten 
Books of the First were divided into Twelve, and a few additional 
lines were inserted, the printers had the First for their copy, and 
followed its pointing. Likewise, in the Second edition of the Minor 
Poems, in 1673, the pointing of the First edition was, in the main, 
repeated. Several pieces, however, appeared in this Second edition 
that had not appeared in the First. How were these pointed ? 
Very poorly. Thus, Sonmt XIX. (numbered XVI. in that 
edition):— 

• “rDoth God exact day labour, light deny’d, 

1 fondly ask ; But patience to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies, God doth not need 
Either man’s work or his own gifts, who best 
Bear his milde yoak, they serve him best, his State 

Is Kingly.” ‘ 

c* 

From this account of the punctuation of Milton’s Poems in the 
extant MS. drafts of them, and, in the original printed editions, it 
jvill be sefcn that it would be difficult to recover anything that could 
even presumably be called Milton’s system of punctuation, and that, 
if we could recover it, the prize would be worth nothing. If he 
were alive now, the pointing of his Poems would be the last thing 
about them in which he would avow any personal interest, or ev^ 
opinion. Yet, in some respects, a writer’s pointing, or abstinence 
from pointing, is more characteristic, gives us a keener insight into 
his mental processes, than his spelling ^ Why, then, do not those 
vdpo insist on the preservation of the spelling of the original editions 
of Milton’s Poems insist also on the pj-eservation of their pointing, 
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with all its variations from good to passable, from passable to bad, 
and ocoasionally from bad back again to the sheer destitution of 
points favoured by most of his own MSS. ? For my part, I should 
find greater instruction, greater insight at least into the habits of 
defunct printing-offices, in the variable punctuation of tjte old texts, 
positively bad as it often is, than in their reasonless fiutterings round 
our present spellings of words, shown by deviations from them in 
one page and returns to them in another. There is head-work, 
clever or stupid, in the one variationthe other is mainly 
finger-work. , 


VI. MILTON’S VERSIFICATION AND HIS PLACE IN 

THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH VERSE. 

* 

Although the tejipis of classical Prosody— Iambus^ Trochee^ 
Spondee^ Dactyl^ Anapmst^ Tribrach, etc.—may be applied to English 
verse effectively enough on the principle of taking accented syllables 
for longs and unaccented for shorts, there is a superior convenience 
in some respects in the mode of scanning English verse adopted by 
Dr. Latham in his work on the English l.anguage. Let a stand for 
an accented syllable, and x for an unaccented one: then for the 
Iambus we have xa, for the Trochee ax, for the Spondee aa, for the 
Dactyl axx, for the Anapeest xxa, for the Tribrach xxx, etc.; and 
we have the means of constructing a formula which shall express the 
metre of any given line of English verse. Thus, instead of saying of 
the line “ Dearly bought the hidden treasure ” that it cqnsists of four 
Trochees, or is Trochaic Dimeter or Trochaic Quaternarius, we may 
say that it is of the formula ^ ax; instead of saying of the line 
“ The Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold ” that it consists 
of four Anapaests, we may say that it is of the formula 4 xxa ; and, 
instead of saying that a normal line of our ordinary blank verse 
consists of five Iambi, we can say that its formula is 5 xa. With 
the help (jf such additional symbols as + for a supernumerary syllable 
and - for a syllable, or part of a foot, in defect, we can dkpress thp 
peculiarities for which the terms hypermetrical, cafalectic, etc., are used 
in classical Prosody. We shall employ this mode dt notation, with 
sp^e extensions, in what follows. 

On the merest general survey of English Poetry in respect of its 
Verse-mechanism, one discerns two important features in which Jt 
contrasts with the Poetry of the Greeks and Latins, in addition to 
that feature of contrast v^fich is the most obvious of all: viz. the 
liberty and frequency of Rhyme:—(i) English Verse is prevailingly 
Iambic, or of the xa metiie* In Classical Poetry we have the 
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Dactylic Hexameter for epic, narrative, and didactic purposes, the 
lambic Trimeter or lambic Senarius for the purposes of the Tragic 
Drama, and the same, with Trochaic and other licences and varied 
ranges of measure, for the purposes of Comedy; and these metres, 
with that v£|fiation of the first which consists of Elegiacs or alternate 
Hexameters and Pentameters, share the bulk of Greek and Latin 
Poetry among them, while other miscellaneous metres and combina¬ 
tions are used by the Greek and Latin lyrists. In English Verse, 
on the other hand, the xa metre is overwhelmingly the most 
frequent. Trochaic, Dactylic, and ^^apaestic measures occur 
occasionally in our lyric poetry; but the lambic is all but our 
metrical factotum. Nay, among lambic measures, we have tended 
mainly to one in particular. Though a good deal of our best-known 
poetry from Chaucer tilf now is in lambic Octosyllabics or the 4 
formula, much more of it is in lambic Deoasyllabics^or the 5 xa 
formula. In the form of our confmon blank verse, or in the olde’* 
form of heroic rhyming couplets, we have ma^e this 5 xa metre suit 
for the narrative and didactic purposes to which the Greeks and 
Latins appropriated the Dactylic Hexameter or 6 axx^\ we have 
made it suit also for the purposes of the tTragic Drama, for which 
they employed the lambic Trimeter or 6 xa^ and for the purposes 
of Comedy, for which they qsed that verse more laxly and with 
many licences; besides which, we use the same 5 xa largely for 
various purposes in rhyming stanzas. (2) In what has just been 
said another fact is involved: to wit, that the English ear has not 
hitherto shown itself capable of sustaining easily or continuously 
verse of such length of line as the classic ear favoured. There are 
specimens iq our older poetry of verse in 6 xa^ or even longer 
measures; Tennyson in his Maud has introduced a rhyming 
variation of the Dactylic Hexameter, and he* has also given us poems 
in S ax- ; and there have been similar experiments by other recent 
English poets. A notable phenomenon in very recent English verse, 
indeed, has 4 )een the tendency to greater length of line than was 
formerly customary. Still the fact remains that, whild* the Greeks 
and Romans liked 6 axx or 6 xa^ or yet longer measures, tke English 
jjave not generally, in continuous poetry, gone beyond 5 xa. How 
is it that, while on the Greek stage the tragic dialogue was in complete 
lambic Trimetfers, which to our reading are 6 xa^ our English blank 
verse, used for the same dramatic purpose, and for other purposes 
besides, gives five Iambi willingly, but shrinks from a sixth? * 
^ How far Milton conformed to the customs of English Verse 
which he found established, and in what respects he innovated upon 
these, will appear best after a chronologK:£l view of his Poems in the 
matter of their versification:— * 
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Earliest Pieces : 1624. 

ParapHrase on Psalm CXJV. —Ordinary rhyming Heroics (Iambic Deca¬ 
syllabics) the 5 xa couplet; with one couplet 5 jra +. 

Paraphrase on Psalm CXXXVL —Ordinary rh}rming lambic Octosyllabics, 
or the 4 sxt couplet; with a general Trochaic or ax effect, arising^from the £ict 
that a good many of the lines, including the refrain, omit the initial unaccented 
syllable. 

The Cambridge Period ; 1625—1632. 

On the Death of a Fair Infant: 1626.—A seven-line rhyming stanza, the first 
six lines 5 xa^ the seventh line an Alexandrine or 6 xa. It differs only in this 6 xa 
ending from the “ Rhyme Royal*” of the prosodians, used by Chaucer (Clerk's 
Tale, Troilus and Cressetde, etc.), by Spenser (Ruines of Time, Hymn of Heavenly 
Love, etc.), and by Shakespeare (Lttcrece). 

At a Vacation Exercise: 1628.—Ordinary rhyming Heroics. 

On the Morning of Christ's Nativity. —Introduction in same stanza as On the 
Death of a Fair Infant; ^ut “The Hymn” in a peculiar rhyming eight-line 
stanza of combmed 3 xa, 4 xa, 5 xa, and 6 xa. 

The Passion. —Same stanza as On the Death of a Fair Infant. 

Song on May Moming.y^Tei'a. lines of combined 5 xa and 4 xa, in rhyming 
couplets; with a Trochaic or ax effect in some of the lines. 

On Shakcipeare: 1630.—Ordinary rhyming Heroics. 

On the University Carrier: 1630—1.—Ordinary rhyming Heroics. 

Another on the Same: 163b—i.—Ordinary rhyming Heroics. 

Epitaph on the Marchioness of Winchester: 1631.—Ordinary Octosyllabic 
lambics, or 4 xa couplets, as in Paraphrase of Psalm CXXXVL ; with the same 
frequent Trochaic or ax effect from the omission of the initial unaccented syllable. 

Sonnets I. and IL —Both in 5 xa and after Italian precedents. 

The Horton Period: 1632—1638. 

IJAllegro and II Penseroso. —Both mainly in ordinary Octosyllabic lambics, 
or 4 xa couplets, with the frequent Trochaic effect of a line in which the initial 
unaccented syllable is missing; but each Poem beginning with an introductory 
lyric of ten lines of combined 3 xa (or 3 4 -) and S xa (or 5 xa -i-). 

Arcades. —Three lyrics or songs, in 4 xa, 3 xa, and 2 xa, variously rhymed, 
and with a frequent Trochaic or ax effect; together with a speech in ordinary 
rhymed Heroics, or the 5 xa couplet- 

At a Solemn Music. —A single burst of twenty-eight lines of combined 3 xa, 

4 xa, 5 xa, and., 6 xa, rhyming irr^ularly in pairs. 

On Time. —A single burst of twenty-two lines of combined 3 xa, 4 xa, 5 xa, 
and 6 xa, rhj^ming irregularly in pairs. 1 

Upon the Circumcision. —A complex rhyming stanza of fourtedn lines of, 
combined 2 xa, 3 xa, and 5 xa. 

Comus: 1634.—^The dialogue in the ordinary dramatic blark verse of 5 xa 
varied by 5 xa -t- (the first time of Milton’s use of Blank Verse); with one 
passage, however (lines 495—512), in ordinary rh}rming Heroics or the 5 xa 
couplet. The interspersed lyrical pieces of two sorts, viz. : i. considerable 
passages of recitative in ordinary Octosyllabics or the 4 xa couplet, with th^ 
customary Trochaic liberty in many lines, and occasionally an elongation into 
Heroics or the 5 xa measure. 2^ Songs proper in combined 2 xa, 3 xa, 4 xa, 

5 xa, and 6 xa, variously rhymed,'’and often with a Trochaic liberty in the lines. 

Lycidas; 1637.—With the exception of the last eight lines, which form'h 
separate stanza in the Ottava Rima, (5 xa) of Ariosto, Tasso, and other poets, this 
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pastoral Is written in a peculiar style, which may he called^ The free musical 
paragraph.” The poet, we see, had not restricted himself beforehand by any 
rule, unless it were that the measure was to be lambic or xa, and thatf the poeni 
should on the whole be in rhyme. Accordingly the poem is an exquisite example 
of a kind of verse which theorists might perhaps pronounce the most perfect and 
natural of any,—that in which the mechanism is elastic, or determined from 
moment to moment by the swell or shrinking of the meaning or feeling. Most 
of the lines are in 5 xa, but ever and anon this is shortened to 3 xa; the rhymes 
are occasionally in couplets, but are more frequently at longer intervals, as if 
running into stanzas; sometimes a rhyme affects but two lines, but sometimes it 
is extended through three or four,—once even through six in the same paragraph ; 
while occasionally there is a line not rhyming at all, but so cunningly introduced 
that the absence of the rhyme is not felt (seS Introd. to Lycidasy I. 201, and 
also Notes to the Poem in this volume). 

Middle Life (Pbkiiod of Prose Polemics): 1640—1660. 

Sixteen English Sonnets (Sonnets VIII.—XXIIJ. of the General Series): 
1642—ribsS.—These, like Sonnets 1 . and II., are all after the'Italian form of 
the Sonnet in its authorised varieties (see Introduction to the Sonnets, I. pp. 
201-6).—The piece On the Forcers of Conscience^ belenging to the same series, is 
a Sonnet with a peculiar prolongation (see Introduction to the piece, I. pp. 216*7). 
—The metre in the Sonnets is, of course, always 5 xa; but in the "tail” or 
" prolongation ” of the Sonnet in the last-name(^ piece two of the lines are in 

3 xa. * 

Scraps of Translated Verse in the Prose-Pamphlets. —Tliese are all in the 
ordinary Blank Verse of 5 xa. *■ 

Horacey Ode I. V., Translated. —An unrhymed piece of sixteen lines, in 
alternate pairs of $ xa (or S xa -t-) and 3 xa. 

Psalms I.XXX. — LXXXVIII.: 1648.—All in four-line stanzas of alternate 

4 xa and 3 xa, or lambic "eights and sixes”: differing from the so-called 
Service Metre only in the fact that the first line of each stanza generally rhymes 
with the third, as well as the second with the fourth. 

Psalms 1 . — VIII.: 1653.—Experiments in various metres and combinations 
of rhyme, no ?wo'alike (see Introd. I. p. 246).—Psalm I. is in ordinary rhymed 
Heroics or the 5 xa couplet; the others are in various rhymed stanzas, but all 
the lines in the xa metre, ranging from 2 xa or 2 xa + to 5 xa or 5 xa +. 

Later Life : i6feo—1674. 

Paradise Lost: 1667.—Blank Verse of the established 5 xa or 5 xa + measure; 
the use of which kind of verse for an Epic Poem was regarded ty Miltpn himsell 
as a great innovation upon English practice (see his Preface, II. p. ^71, and note 
,on the same in this volume). 

Paradise Regained: 1671.—Ordinary Blank Verse of 5 xa or 5 xa -f 
continued. « 

Samson Agmistes: 1671.—Ordinary Blank Verse of 5 xa or 5 xa -f- con¬ 
tinued, save in the choruses and the lyrical parts of the soliloquies of Samson. 
In these, as Milton has himself explained (see his Preface to the Poem, II. i^. 
^87-8, and note on the same in this volume), he held liimself released from all rule, 
and versified as he liked, with a view to produce in English something of the effect of 
the Choruses in Greek Tragedy. In the maiiy, however, the novelty of the versi¬ 
fication in these lyrical parts does not consist in Inixture of metres, but only in the 
dU of a blank verse of varying lengths of line in the habitual lambic orxa metre, 
from 2 xa to 6 xa at pleasure. Occasionally,^ indeed, in a whole line, or in part 
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of a iine» there is Anapaestic or Dactylic character, or a greater deviation from 
the lambic than is normal; but the very rareness of such instances at a time when 
Milton wiis avowedly Ime from all law, save that of his own ear, proves how 
difficult it^was for him to get away from his normal xa measure, with its customary 
ax variation. It is perhaps more remarkable that, while the verse of these choral 
and lyric passages of intermingled short and long lines is gener|lly Blank, like 
that of the dialogue, and though Milton had publicly taken farewell of Rhyme 
some time before, yet now and then he here reverts to Rhyme for a subtle effect.— 
On the whole, the verse of the choral and lyric parts of Samson Agonistes may be 
described as Blank Verse of various lei^hs of the Iambic metre, from 2 xaio 6 
xa, with occasional touches of the Anapaestic and other metres, and with occasional 
rhymes. 

From this survey the iollowing facts appear:— 1 . Milton, from 
first to last, used all but exclusively the lambic or xa metre, herein 
agreeing with the general body of English poets. Moreover, within 
the xa metre, his poetry, in conspicuously the largest proportion, 
keeps to the 5 xa line, whether blank, or in rhyming couplets, or 
distributed through rhyming stasizas or through free musical para¬ 
graphs. Next in fre<;jjiency is the line of 4 xa or ordinary Octo¬ 
syllabics; in his use of which he so frequently omits the initial 
unaccented syllable as to cause a Trochaic effect, and give us the 
option of scanning many of his lines ejthcr as acephalous lambic 
Dimeters, or as Trochaic Dimeters catalectic. For the rest, he 
ranges, as we have seen, from 2 xa teethe Alexandrine or 6 xa. II. 
Milton began with Rhymed Verse, and with customarj' forms of such 
Verse,—viz. Heroics, and Octosyllabics; and his originality after¬ 
wards did not display itself so much in positive inventions of new 
metres as in certain extensions of metrical usage:—(i) Very early 
we see him extending his range in the Rhymed Stanza by the use 
of stanzas which may possibly be his own; and^^thij! freedom of 
stanza accompanies him into later life, (z) Very early he shows his 
fondness for the Sonnet, after the strict Italian model. To this 
model he adheres in later life; and his introduction, or reintroduction, 
of the Italian Sonnet is, as w^have elsewhere explained (I. pp. 201- 
206), a fact of note in the history of English Verse. (5) Very early 
we see a tendency in him to escape the bonds of the stanza altogether, 
and to Indulge himself in free rhymipg lyrics, conditioned, as to length 
of line, number and distance of rhymes, etc., purely b^ his owp 
meaning, feeling, and musical tact at the moment. In this assertion 
of a liberty of rhyming lyrics beyond any bounds ol* stanza Milton 
had had English predecessors; but his example added importance 
to the practice. (4) His chief,innovation in English Verse, as he 
himself most emphatically marked, was his disuse in his later life pf 
Rhyme altogether for purposes to which it had been long consecrated, 
and his extension and adaptation to Epic Poetry of the Blank Verse 
which had till then, with few exibeptions, been appropriated exclusively 
to the Drama. He had %st used Blank Verse for the drama or 
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dialogue of his Comus, and in this had but followd^ custom; but, 
when he put forth his Paradise Zost, in 1667, wholly in Bla^k Verse, 
he could proclaim it as “an example set, the first in English, of 
ancient lil^rty restored to Heroic Poem from the troublesome and 
modern boi^fiage of riming.” I’he innovation was confirmed by 
Paradise Regained. As Samson Agonistes was a drama, the use of 
Blank there for the dialogue could occasion no remark. (5) One 
other innovation of Milton was his deviation occasionally from the 
normal Blank of $ xa or 5 xa + into a free irregular Blank of com¬ 
bined short and long lines of xa. His Translation of Horace^ Ode 
I. — K is one specimen; but the most interesting and abundant 
specimens are in the soliloquies and choruses of his Samson. 

In Eckermann’s Conversations of Goethe^ under the date j^ril 6, 
1829, there is this story:—“We sat a while longer at table, taking 
“ some glasses of old Rhenish jvine, with some good biscuits. 
“ Goethe hummed to himself unintelligibly. The poem of yesterday 
“ [a poem of Goethe’s in three stanzas, of tfie date January 1788, 
“ printed in the Zweiter Aufenthalt in Roni\ came into my head 
" again. ... * One peculiarity of this poem,’ said I, ‘ is that it has 
“ upon me the effect of rhyme, and yet it is not in rhyme. How is 
“ this ? ’ ‘ That is the result of the rhythm,’ he replied. ‘ The lines 

“ begin with a short syllable, *and then proceed in trochees to the 
“ dactyl near the close, which has a peculiar effect, and gives a sad, 
“ bewailing character to the poem.’ He took a pencil, and divided 
“ the line thus;— 

‘ V6n I meinem | breiten | Lagfir | bln ich vCr | trlebfin.’ 

“ We then talked of rhythm in general, and came to the conclusion 
“ that no certain rules can be laid down in such matters. ‘ The 
“ measure,’ said Goethe, ‘ flows, as it were, unconsciously from the 
“ mood of the poet. If he thought about it while writing the poem, 

“ he would go mad, and produce nothing of value.’ ”- Ps. subsequent 

conversation-'On Verse and its technicalities (Feb. 9, 1831) led to 
remarks from Goethe which are thus reported:—“ Nowadays techni- 
“ calities are everything, and ciitics begin to torment ,thCmselves 
“ whether* in a rhyme an s should be followed by an s and not an s 
“ by ss. If I were young and bold enough, I would purposely offend 
“ against all tnese technical whims: I would employ alliteration, 
“ assonance, false rhyme, and anything else that came into my head; 
“ but I would keep the main point in view, and endeavour to sa^ 
such good things that every one should be tempted to read them 

“ and to learn them by heart”-^These two anecdotes are a fit 

preface to what is here to follow. Miksn, in the act of writing or 
mmtally composing his poetry, did not generally think of the minuiia 
of the verse-mechanism, but obeyed the pood of his thought, and the 
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instinct of a musical ear as perfect and fastidious as was ever given 
to man. • There is no' doubt, however, that, like Goethe, he could 
become the prosodian of his own verses when he chose, and was 
very learned and critical in all such matters. He would not have 
objected, therefore, to the most microscopic examination \)f his verse 
in search of the mechanical causes or accompaniments of the poetic 
effects. What of this kind can be given here may divide itself between 
two heads—I. Milton’s Metrical Management, and II. Milton’s 
Rhymes. 

The Metrical Management. 

It w by examining Milton’s Blank Verse Ahat we shall best learn 
his metrical art. 

The formula of the normal l^e of Blank Verse is 5 xa: which 
means that each normal line consists of ten syllables, alternately 
weak and strong. Hd>e are examples of such lines from Milton’s 
poetry:— ^ 

“ At last a soft and solcmjti-breatliing sound."— Comus^ 555. 

“ Awake, arise, or be for ever fallen."— P. L., I. 330. 

“ Of flutes and soft recorders, such as raffed 
To highth of noblest temper heroes old."— P. Z., I. 551, 552. 

“ The birds their notes renew, and bleating herds 
Attest their joy, that hill and valley rings.’"— P. L., II. 494, 495. 

“ And swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or flies.”— P, £., II. 950. 

“ And, looking round, on every side beheld 

A pathless desert, dusk with honid shades."—/’. R., I. 295, 296. 

“ And I shall shortly be with them that rest.”— S. A. 5^. 

Such regular lines of five Iambi, however, are much less frequent 
than might be supposed, and very rarely are two or three of them 
found consecutively. The reason is that any considerable series of 
lines of this uniform construction would be unendurable. The ear 
demands variety; and so, mutatis mutandis^ that happens in English 
Blank VerSle which happened in the various kinds of clasgic verse. 
The Heroic verse of Homer and Virgil is called Dactylic Hexameter, • 
the formula of which, if we use our symbols for accent gs symbols for 
quantity, would be 6 axx. In fact, however, no line of six Dactyls 
^idsts. Not only is the last or sixth foot invariably a Spondee {ad) ; 
but even the fifth, which generally must be a Dactyl, may now and 
then be a Spondee, and any of the preceding four may be either 9 
Spondee or a Dactyl. Thus we may have lines occasionally with 
only one dactylic foot. Th 5 re%son for the name of the verse, there¬ 
fore, is that each line has a total effect equivalent to that of sfS 
Dactyls. So in the kind of verse called lambic Trimeter or Iambic 

VOL. Ill • . I 
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Senarius; which was the verse of the Greek tragedians for the dialc^e, 
and of their Latin followers. The norm of each line was siat Iambi, 
or, in our notation, 6 xa^ so that the verse may be take;p as our 
Blank lengthened by a foot. Regular lines of the six Iambi do 
occur; but»a succession of such would have been thought mono¬ 
tonous. In the actual practice of the poets (Greek and l^tin together) 
the ear therefore dictated varieties, which the prosodians, coming after 
them and watching what they had done, expressed in these rules,— 
that any one of the first five feet might be a Tribrach {paxx) ; that any 
of the three odd feet (the ist, the 3rd, and the 5 th) might perfectly 
well be a Spondee {aa) ; and that this Spondee might be resolved 
into a Dactyl {axo^ or an Anapaest {xxd) in any of the three places, 
though in the third pla<:e the Anapaest, and in the 5th the Dactyl, 
ought to be very rare. The verse was called lambic Senarius, in'* 
short, because each line was to consist of Six lambi^ or what the 
ailtured ear would accept as equivalent. Precisely so are we to be 
understood when we say that the formula ofrMilton’s Blank Verse, 
or of English Blank Verse generally, is 5 xa. Lines may occur, 
frequently enough, that answer exactly to that formull; but the 
formula only means that each line deliver* into the ear a general 5 
xa effect, the ways of producing this effect being various. What the 
ways are can be ascertained ccily by carefully reading and scanning a 
sufficient number of specimens of approved Blank Verse. 

Unfortunately, the process of scanning Milton’s Blank Verse, or 
any other English Verse, is not so certain as that of scanning Greek 
or Latin verse. All depends on the reading; and the reading 
depends on the taste and habits of the reader. It would be easy to 
read Milton^s Blank Verse so that all the lines, or most of them, 
should be redacted by force into the normal 5 xa. Thus, the first 
line of Paradise Lost might be read :— 

“ Of man’s | first dis | db^d | i^nce ind | th£ fruit ” 
or the very ■'.bnormal line, P. Z., VI. 866 , might be read thus :— 

“ Burnt af | tfir them | to the | bottom | ISss pit.” 

This, of^course, is too horrible; and such barbarous Veaders are 
•iiinaginary. 1 am not sure, however, but that, in the reading of 
Milton or of Shakespeare, even by persons of education and taste, 
especially if they are punctilious about Prosody, there is a minor form 
of the same fault. It consists in reading so as to regularise the metre 
wherever it is possible to do so,—in reading the xa tune into the lines 
through and through, wherever, by a little persuasion, they will yield 
to it This, I think, is wrong. The proper way is not to impose the 
music upon the lines, but to let the music of each line arise out of it 
as it is read naturally. Only in this way can we know what metrical 
effect Shakespeare or Milton anywhere intended. Perhaps the elision- 
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marks and other such devices in the old printed texts, though well- 
intentioifed, help to mislead here. When, in the original edition of 
Paradise%Losti I find flamed spelt flam^d^ or Heaven spelt Heatin^ or 
Thebes spelt Thei^s^ 1 take the apostrophe as an express direction to 
omit the e sound and pronounce the words as monosylltbles ; but 1 
cannot accept the apostrophe as an elision-mark of precisely the same 
significance in the lines “ Above ih’ Aonian Mount, while it pursues ” 
{P. Z., I. 15), and “That led th* imbattelld Seraphim to warr ” {P. Z., 
1 .129), —for these reasons: (i) Because the strict utterances thAonian 
and thimbattelld are comicaMties now, which I cannot conceive ever 
to have been serious; (2) because such contracted utterances are 
quite unnecessary for the metre, inasmuch as the lines are perfectly 
good to the ear even if the word the is filly, but softly, uttered, 
according to prose custom ; and (3) because I find the same elision- 
mark used ir» the old texts in casqs where it is utterly impossible that 
the total suppression of the e can have been meant. No doubt the 
reading of English pofftry in Milton’s time or Shakespeare’s differed 
in some respects from ours. The differences, however, must have 
been in details of pronunciation rather than in metrical instinct. 
The habits of pronunciation did, of coftrse, affect the metre. If 
there was an option between inflanid and inflamid^ the metre was 
influenced by that; the frequent shiftiflg Of the accent in such words 
as infdmous, blasphemous^ iriiimpHsy also influenced the metre; and, 
not seldom, to make out the metre, we have to remember the old 
liberty of lengthening words by resolution of single syllables of custom 
into two at will: e.g. ocean (Od. Nat. 66), contemplation (//. Pens. 
54). In fact, however, the metre itself generally reveals such 
peculiarities at the instant of their occurrence ami* pitvents them 
from being obsolete. O9 the whole, then, it is best to assume that 
strictly metrical effects are pretty permanent, that what was agreeable 
to the English metrical sense in former generations is agreeable now, 
and that, even in verse so old as Chaucer’s, one of the/ests of the 
right metrical reading of any line is that it shall satisfy the present 
ear. For this reason, and also because Milton’s poetry is a property 
which, by fiis own express intention,* we may use and enjoy*after our 
own habits and methods, the right way of scanning his verse is to* 
read it freely and naturally as we should read verse of* our own day, 
subject only to a few transmitted directions, and to register the actual 
results as well as we can in metrical formulae. 

On this principle (which still, of course, leaves room for differ¬ 
ence, as no two readers will read alike I would offer the followin|^ 

^ For anything like delicate^lbanning, as Mr. A. J. Ellis has pointed out, 
the mere distinction of syllables into Strong and weaky or accented and imaccented^ 
is insufficient. There are degrees of stress in good reading even on the syllables 
called strong or accented, some a ^llables being twice or even thrice as emphatic 
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as the seining of the first twenty-six lines of Paradise £osf, the 
double formula in some places indicating an option:— ’ 
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•Here only two or three lines are normal, and there is great variety 
in the construction .of the rest. In ten or eleven cases the xa or 
Iambus is absent from the first metrical place and we have instead 
the Trochee {ax)y the Spondee (<r«), or the Pyrrhic (xx). In thirteen 
lines the Iambus is absent from l^e second place and we have a 
Pyrrhic, a Trochee, a Spondee, or even an Anapaest (xxa) or an 
Antibacchius (aax) instead. In the third place we have five times 

t'j others reckoned as a, and consequently taking twice or thrice the time in good 
enunciation. Efficient scanning ought to realise this fact In the text, how¬ 
ever, I try to make the customary distinction between x and a suffice. 
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a Trochee, a F3rrrhic, or a Spondee for the Iambus, and once an 
Antibacchius. In the fourth place, besides the Trochee and the 
Spondee^ in several lines, we have once possibly a Tribrach {xxx) 
and once possibly an Anapaest Even in the last place, though the 
Iambus most decidedly holds its own, there are one or iwo cases in 
which natural reading requires, I think, so much stress on the pen¬ 
ultimate syllable that the foot becomes a kind of Spondee. Finally, 
the scanning proves that a line of Blank Verse may admit of a 
substitute for the Iambus in several places, and not in one only. 

For a farther and more systematic view of the peculiarities of 
Milton’s Blank Verse it will be best to distinguish his irregular lines 
(if it be not absurd to give that name to v?hat is so perpetual and 
habitual) into two clgisses, according as the deviations from the 
supposed ndtmal 5 xa consist in*substitutions of the other dissyllabic 
feet (the Trochee, the Pyrrhic, or the Spondee) for the regular 
Iambus, or in the sul^itutions of trisyllabic feet (the Anapaest, the 
Dactyl, thq Tribrach, etc.) for the same. 

I. Dissyllabic Variations. —From the perplexing abundance of 
examples of such, page after page, take, almost at random, these:— 

(1) Breathe such divine enchanting ravishment.” 

(2) Drink the clear stream, and nothing wear but frieze.” 

(3) Dovelike sat’s+ brooding on the vast Abyss.” 

(4) Nine times the space that measures day and night.” 

(5) Oh how unlike the place from whence they fell.” 

(6) Irreconcileable to our grand Foe.” 

(7) Say, Muse, their names then known, who first, who last. 

(8) Numberless as thou seest, and how they md'PS.” 

(9) Infinite wrath and infinite despair.” 

(10) Whose image thou art: him thou shalt enjoy.” 

(11) On a sunbeam, swift as a shooting star.” 

(12) Squat like a toad, dose at the ear of Eve.” 

(13) Not to know me argues yourselves unknown." 

(14) Gabriel from the front thus called aloud.” 

(15) Thus said ;—Native of Heaven, for other place.” 

(l«) In their triple degrees : regions to which.” 

(17) Created thee in the image of God.” 

(18) Burnt after them to the bottomless pit.” 

(19) Yet fell; remember and fear to transgress." • 

(20) To the garden of bliss, thy seat prepared.” 

(21) Productive on herb, plant, and nobler birth.” 

(22) Greedily she ingorged,without restraint.” 

(23) Shalt eat thereof all the days of thy life.” 

(24) In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread. ” 

(25) Like change on |ea and land, sideral blast.” 

(26) Me, me only, jfist o]pject of his ire.” 

(27) ' Found so unfortunate; nevertheless.” 

(28) In the visions of pod: it was a hill.” 

(29) Justification towards God, and peace.” 
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(30) ** To the flood Jordan—came as then obscure.” 

(31) “With them from bliss to the bottomless pit” 

(32) “Among daughters of men the fairest found.** 

(33) “And made him bow to the Gods of his wives.** 

(341 “ After forty days* fasting had remained.” 

( 35 ; “And with these words his temptation pursued.” 

(36) “ From that placid aspect and meek regard.” 

( 37 ) “ Their enemies, who serve idols with God.” 

(38} “So fares it when with truth falsehood contends.** 

(39) “Surnamed Peripatetics, and the sect” 

(40) “ Light from alxsve, from the fountain of light.” 

(41) “Environed thee; some howledt some yelled, some shrieked.” 

(42) “ In the bosom of bliss, and light of light.” 

(43) “ Hail, son of the Most High, heir of both Worlds.” 

(44) “That invincible Samson, far renowned.” 

(45) “ Scandalou^ or forMdden in our Law.” 

(46) “ Horribly loud, unlike tlie former shout” 

(47) “ For his people of old : what hinders now ? ” » 

All these lines, it will be observed, are decasyllabic; and so far they 
are regular. There being only ten syllabi^ in each, the forced 
lambic chant might regularise them all completely, or convert them 
all into strict 5 xa : e.g. “ irr^c6nci'le^bl6 to < 5 ur gr 3 ,nd F6e ”; “ 6n 
d sunl)dam, swift ds d shddtlng stdr ”; “ GrSedlly she Ingdrged with- 
dut rSstrdint”; “Thdt Invmcfblfi Sdmson, fdr rSndwned.” Even 
where the lambic chant is at* its worst, however, it does not inflict 
such horrors as these, but acknowledges reluctantly that the lines 
are not to be regularised. A study of the facts puts all formally 
right by declaring that English Blank Verse admits a Trochee, a 
Spondee, or a Pyrrhic, for the Iambus in almost any place of the 
line. 

Now, the'po^ible combinations of the four dissyllabic feet xcl, ax^ 
XX, and aa in the five places, with the result of a blank verse that 
shall be good to the ear, are not a matter for arithmetical computa¬ 
tion, but for experience. An examination of any one page, however, 
shows that fhey are very numerous. It is by no means to be sup¬ 
posed that the foregoing examples represent them all; but in these 
examples alone a considerable number of interesting variations may 
be obsened. Thus the Trochee for the Iambus is very frequent in 
‘them. It appears, if I may trust to my own reading, in the first 
metrical place in Nos. i, 2, 3, 6, ii, 9, 12, 13, 14, 22, 29, 31, 34, 
39, 40, 45, 46, giving in each case the very acceptable effect, so 
common in good blank verse, of a strong syllable now and then at 
the beginning of a line. I find it “in the second metrical place in 
Nos. 15, 16, 20, 24, 26, 28, 32, 34, 36, 42, 44, 47; it comes in 
the third metrical place in Nos. ii, i?,, 13, 23; and in the fourth 
ie Nos. 16, 17, 18, 19, 23, 24, 25, 17, 31, 33, 35, 37, 38, 40, 43. 
The Pyrrhic also is not uncommon. I find it, or seem to find it, in 
the first metrical place in Nos. 11, 16^, 20, 24, 28, 30, 32, 35, 42, 
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44, 47; in the second in Nos. 8, 10, 14, iS, 21, 22, 37, 38, 39, 
43 » 45 tl'e third in Nos. 3, 6, 17, 18, 19, 31, 33, 35, 40; and 
in the fourth in Nos. 26, 34, 39, 45. One does not like to speak 
so surely of the Spondee, which is supposed to be rather alien to 
English speech; and the matter is complicated (as indeed it is in 
the Pyrrhic) by the delicate question of what the distinction is 
between accent and mere stress, strength, or quantity. Can a weak 
syllable, on the one hand, be said to be accented, and a syllable 
requiring strong or emphatic enunciation, on the other hand, be said 
to be unaccented ? Without discussing such a subtlety, let me say 
that I perpetually find in Milton’s verse a foot for which “ Spondee ” 
is the best name, and that it would be difficult to characterise many 
of his lines otherwise than Ijy calling them <£pondaic. In the fore¬ 
going examples I find,^ or seem to find, the Spondee for the Iambus, 
in the first •metrical place, in I^os. 4, 5, 7, 15, 18, 19, 25, 26, 27, 
38, 43 ; in the second metrical place, in Nos. 2, 3, 13, 30, 35 ; in 
the third metrical ^ce in Nos. 7, 10, 21, 26, 34, 41; in the 
fourth metrical place in Nos. 7, 14, 41 ; and (what is worth observ¬ 
ing) in the fifth or last metrical place in Nos. 6, 7, 41, 43, 45.- 

More appears from the examples given titan merely that the Iambus 
may be replaced anywhere in the line by another dissyllabic foot. 
It appears that there may be not oifiy one such displacement, but 
several such, in any line, and indeed that one displacement naturally 
brings others by way of correction or compensation. Thus, of the 
47 lines quoted, while some exhibit but one displacement (e.^. Nos. 
I, 4, 5, 29, 36, 46), there are f 7 £fo displacements in many (Nos. 2, 
8, 9, 10, 12, 15, 17, 20, 21, 22, 23, 25, 27, 28, 30, 33, 37, 42, 44, 
47), three displacements in 13 (Nos. 3, 6, ii, i 3 r* 4 » i9» 24, 

31, 38, 39, 40, 41), foitr displacements in 6 (Nos. 7, 18, 26, 34, 
3S» 45)» and one remaining line (No. 43) with actually jive displace¬ 
ments, or not a single regularly placed Iambus in it Subtle laws, 
no-doubt, regulate the correction of one displacement Ijy another or 
others; but the inquiry is too minute here.—One remark bearing 
on it may^ however, be added. It is that the acceptability of a line 
to the ear; the ease with which it ft passed as good or Uf^al blank 
verse, is by no means in the inverse proportion of the number of its 
variations from the normal; and, vice vers&, that the .strangeness of 
a line to the ear, the difficulty of accepting it, is by no means in 
the direct proportion of the number of its variations. Of the-47 
specimen lines twenty-three^ or almost exactly a half, are lines which, 
I think, would be accepted at once, or without much demur, as ki 
legitimate Blank Verse timg—^viz. Nos. i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 12, 
13, 14, IS, 22, 29, 30, 37* 3&, 39, 41, 43, 45, and 46. The other 
half, or twenty-four in all,—viz. Nos. 10, 11, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 2*1, 
* 3 » * 4 » 2 Si 26, 27, 28, 31,* 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 40, 42, 44, 47— 
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are strange lines, out of time with the general rhythm of Blank, and 
some of them so startlingly so, that, in their detached state, they 
look like bits of prose, or lines astray from some complex chorus. 
Well, among those lines that would be accepted at once by every¬ 
body as in ^rue Blank Verse time is precisely that No. 43 which is 
irregular or non-lambic in all the five places; “ Hdil, S6n 6f thS 
Mdst High, hdir 6f bdth Worlds” {aa, xx, aa, aXf ad). Of the 
other perfectly or easily acceptable lines, two exhibit four variations 
(No. 7, with actually four Spondees, and No. 45 with a Trochee, 
two Pyrrhics, and one Spondee), seven exhibit three variations (Nos. 
3, 6, 13, 14, 38, 39, 41), eight exhibit two variations (Nos. 2, 8, 9, 
12, 15, 22, 30, 37), and five exhibit one variation (Nos. i, 4, 5, 29, 
46). Of the twenty-foiT strange lines, on the other hand, one ex¬ 
hibits one variation (No. 36), thirteen exhibit two variations (Nos. 

17, 20, 21, 23, 25, 27, 28, 32, 33, 42, 44i 47), six exhibit three 
variations (Nos. 11, 16, 19, 24, 31, 40), and four exhibit four varia¬ 
tions (Nos. 18, 26, 34, 3s). ^ 

From the above it results that, though five beats or accents are 
the normal measure of Blank Verse, yet the number of accents, un¬ 
less in a peculiar sense of •accent, not realised in actual pronuncia¬ 
tion, is also variable. In a good many of the lines only four distinct 
accents can be counted {e.g. Nos. 8, 9, ii, 18, 20, 22, 24, 31, 33, 
35, 37, 40, 42, 44, 47). In three lines (Nos. 17, 28, and 39) I 
can detect but three; and, on the other hand, in a few very 
Spondaic lines the number seems to mount to six (Nos. 2, 25, 26), 
seven (No. 43) or even eight (Nos. 7, 41). This diminution of the 
accents below four or increase above five conflicts, I know, with the 
common notion* lOf accent, which makes it a mystic something, 
distinct from stress, strength, or anything that can be perceived in 
actual enunciation. But I cannot bear a nomenclature which in 
such a line as No. 7 would call the weak their’* and the strong re¬ 
peated “ ivhoj’ indiscriminately unaccented syllables, or which would 
sink the coequality of three words in the following line with the 
strongest other words in it by saying that it has somehow but five 
accents :-7j- 

•• “ Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and shapes of death.” 

Occasionally there will be found a line which ‘has the full normal 
number of accents, but only nine syllables : e.g. 

“ Self-fed and self-consumed ; if this fail." 

»* Dwells in all Heaven charity so rare ? ” 

tf i 

II. Trisyllabic Variations. —Less numerous than the lines 
trikt escape from the strict 5 xa formula by the substitution of the 
Trochee, the Pyrrhic or the Spondee, fbr the Iambus, but still very 
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frequent, are the lines that escape from the formula by the bolder 
substitution of one of the trisyllabic feet. This occasions even a 
greater•irr^larity in appearance; for, wherever an Anapaest, a 
Dactyl, a Tribrach, or otW trisyllabic foot, displace^ an Iambus, 
the line, of course, is lengthened to eleven syllables. Nevertheless 
the trisyllabic variation consists with the genius of English Blank 
Verse, and imparts to it an additional power and freedom. Again, 
a collection of examples, out of the abundance bedded in Milton’s 
text, will best yield conclusions :— 

1. To quench the drought of Phoebus, which as they taste.” 

2. Likeliest and nearest to the present aid.” 

3. To seek i’ the valley some cool friqudly spring.” 

4. Feared her stern frown, and she was queen o’ the woods.” 

5. But for that damned magician, let him be girt.” 

6. ' Crams and blasphemy; his feeder. Shall I go on ? ” 

7. 1 must not suffer this; yet ’tis but the lees.” 

8. Made (^Kildcss of the river ; still she retains.” 

9. Created hugest that swim the ocean stream.” 
idb Inexorably, and the torturing hour.” 

11. Whom reason hath equalled, force hath made supreme.” 

12. Thrive undel* evil, and work eaSe out of pain. ’’ 

13. Passion and apathy and glory and shame.” 

14. Immeasurably : all things shall be our prey.” 

15. The intricate wards, and every bolt and bar.” 

16. Of massy iron or solid rock witli ease.” 

17. So he, with difficulty and labour hard.” 

18. Moved on : with difficulty and labour he.” 

19. If true, here only, and of delicious taste.” 

20. The organs of her fancy, and with them forge. ” 

21. Virtue in her shape how lovely : saw and pined.’ 

23 . No inconvenient diet, nor loo light fare.” *'** * 

23. Each to oth^r like, more than on Earth is thought.” 

24. Plant of the Held, which ere it was on the Earth.” 

25. Of rainbows and starry eyes. The waters thus.” 

26. Over fish of the sea and fowl of the air.” 

27. Carnation, purple, azure, or specked with gold.”9 

28. How dies the Serpent ? He hath eaten and lives.” 

29. Thorns also and thistles it shall bring thee forth.” 

3®. That, jealous of their seorets, fiercely opposed.” 

31. Wherefore didst thou beget me? I sought it not.” 

32. Thy punishment then justly is at his will.” 

33. To a tell adversary, his hate and shame.” • 

34. Not this rock only : his omnipresence fills.” 

35. In piety thus and pure devotion paid.” 

36. Fled and pursued trapsverse the resonant fugue.” 

37. Ridiculous, and the work Confusion named.” 

38. By day a cloud, by night a pillar of fire.” 

39. Their city, his t|mple, and his holy ark.” 

40. The throne hefedit^ry, and bound his reign.” 

41. Needs must the Serpent now his capital bruise.” 

42. By vision found jhee in the Temple, and spake.” 

43. iOiowing who 1 am, as I know who thou art.” 
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44. ‘ And on that high authonty had believed." 

45. ' Behold the Kings of the Earth how they oppress." 

46. * Little suspicious to any king; but now.” 

47. ‘ Powers of Fire, Air, Water and Earth beneath." 

48. * No advantage, and his strength as oft assay." 

49. '* Only in a bottom saw a pleasant grove." 

50. ‘ From us, his foes pronounced, glory he exacts." 

51. * How quick they wheeled, and, fl3dng, behind them shot." 

52., ‘ Of their pursuers, and overcame by flight.” 

53. ‘ City or suburban, studious walks and shades. ” 

54. ‘ Shook the arsenal, and fulmined over Greece." 

55. ‘ Epicurean, and the Stoic severe?” 

56. ‘ Have brought thee and highest placed ; highest is best.” 

57. ‘ The mystery of God, given me under pledge.” 

58. ‘ By the idolatrous rout amidst their wine." 

59. ‘ With youthl^l courage and magnanimous thoughts. ” 

60. * Wilt thou then serve the Philistines with that gift?” 

61. ‘ Miraculous, yet remaining in those loclcs." ^ 

62. ‘ Out, out, hyaena! These are thy wonted arts.” 

63. ‘ She’s gone, a manifest serpent by her j 4 ng.” 

64. ‘ The sumptuous Dalila floating this way.” 

65. ‘ Aflbrd me, assassinated and Ijetrayed.” ^ 

66. ‘ Tongue-doughty giant, how dost thou prove me these ?” 

67. * This insolence other kind of answer iits." 

68. ‘ Whether he durst accept the offer or not.” 

69. ‘ To something extraordinary my thoughts.” 

70. ‘ Relation more particular and distinct.” 

All these lines might be rectified into Decasyllabics by supposing 
elisions, slurs, or contracted utterances; and there are some who 
seem to favour such a practice. There could be no more absurd 
error. Will any one venture to .say that the word “ Phesbus ” in No. 
I is to be ifrortotinced “ PAosbs,” the word “ magician ” in No. 5 
“ magiskn” the words '‘^feeder " and “ river "•-in Nos. 6 and 8 ^^feed? " 
and “ riV," the words “ the ocean-stream ” in No. 9 “ thocean-stream” 
the word reason^* in No. ii ^Weezn^l the word “difficulty” in No. 
17 “diffikty^ the word “J/urple” in No. 27 “purp\” the word 
“ridiculous” in No. 37 “rididlousP the word “capital” in No. 41 
“ captaip the words “ No advantage ” in No. 48 “ NadvantageP the 
word “ Philistines ” in No. 60 “ PhilstinesP the word “ giant ” in No. 
66 “gintp or the word “particular” in No. 70 “pariiklar”} Did 
Milton require these pronunciations in his verse, or the other 
violences and comicalities that would be necessary to reduce the 
rest of the lines to Decasyllabics ? I do not believe he did; and, 
if Blank Verse required such, Blank Verse would not be worth 
having. But it does not The lines above and any other sucli 
lines remain perfectly good Blank Verse^even with the most leisurely 
natural enunciation of the spare syllable \ and the pedantic expression 
of this fact is that English Blank Verse admits a trisyllabic substitute 
for the Iambus in any place, and may tBus become hendecasyllabic 
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Scanning the seventy specimen lines, we make out this result; 
which my pass on the whole, though it is by no means likely that 
it will be accepted in all particulars.—In eighteen the supposition of 
an Anapaest {scxcC) mends the line,—three times in the^first metrical 
place (Nos. 26, 43, 48); six times in the second metrical place 
(Nos. 3, 21, 29, 56, 64, 65); three times in the third (Nos. 9, 12, 
45); three times in the fourth (Nos. 47, 51, 57); and three times 
in the last (Nos. 5, 10, 24). In six lines the Dactyl {axe^ solves 
the knot,—four times in the first place (Nos. 2, 46, 49, 53); once 
in the second place (No. 5I); and once in the fourth place (No. 
50). The Tribrach also accounts for six ^—once in the first place 
(No. 5S) j once in the second (No. 14) j and four times in the third 
(Nos. 17, 18, 33, 40). Forlines the jf?htibacchius comes 
to the rescue, twice ii; the second place (Nos. 19 and 34), and once 
in the third*(No. 32); and for lines the rarer Cretic {axa) is the 
solvent, once in the first place (No. 23) and once in the fourth (No. 
7). This leaves tfitrty-five of the lines, or exactly one half, 
unaccounted for; and in these, strange to say, the neatest agent is 
the Amphibrach \ xax ). It fits the first place eight times (Nos. ii, 

25, 35, 37, 39, 61, 67), the second sfiven times (Nos. 16, 27, 52, 
58, 62, 63, 66), the third eleven times (Nos. i, 5, 6, 8, 20, 22, 31, 
44, 60, 69, 70), and the fourth nine times (Nos. 13, 28, 30, 36, 38, 
41, 42, 59, 68).—The introduction of a trisyllabic foot is apt to 
cause a disturbance even in the rest of the fabric of the line, made 
up as it is of dissyllabic feet with their accents. Hence some of the 
lines quoted require very peculiar scanning, apart from the inserted 
trisyllabic foot. Some of them, indeed, would not pass for Blank 
Verse at all if they stood by themselves, and artS**>iu<?h only when 
fused into the music of the context: e.g. Nos. 24 and 26. In both 
these cases Milton is quoting from Scripture, and it is his habit then 
to compel the metre to adopt^hc literal text. 

Are there any examples of two trisyllabic variations^in one line ? 
There are, though exceedingly rare. I quote a few:— 

(1) ** Wallowing unwieldy, enormpus in their gait.” 

(2) “ Where obvious duty erewhile appeared unsought.” * , 

(3) “ Of sorrow unfeigned and humiliation meek.” 

(4) “ Though ravenous, taught to abstain from what they brought.” 

(5) “ The one winding, the other straight, and left between.” 

(6) “ Aim at the highest; without the highest attained.” 

(7) “ Curiosity, inquisitive, importune.” 

In each of these, if the pronunciation is not slurred, there are twelve 
syllables; and yet they ar^pot Alexandrines. They are verses with 
two trisyllabic feet each, so that the metre of the whole linejis 
pushed wider by two syllables. Thus in number i “ Wallowing^' 
is a Dactyl in the first place, followed by an Anapaest in the third; 
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in No. 2 there is an Anapaest in the second place, followed by 
another, or perhaps rather a Bacchius (xaa), in the third; in No. 3 
there is an Amphibrach in the first place, followed by a Cretic in 
the fourth; in No. 4 there is an Amphibrach in the first place, 
followed by an Anapaest in the third; in No. 5 a Bacchius logins 
the line, followed by an Anapaest; in No. 6 there is an Amphibrach 
in the second place, repeated in the fourth; and, if No. 7 is to be 
scanned at all, it is by supposing an Anapaest in the first place, 
followed by a Tribrach in the second, a Trochee in the third, and 
then two Iambi. •' 

If all Milton’s thousands of lines of Blank Verse, therefore, were 
examined individually, they might be distributed, so far as we have 
yet seen, into four sorts:—I. The normal 5 xOf or pure Decasyllabics *8. 
•of five Iambi. Such lines do occur4)retty numerously, ahd generally, 

I think, with a calming, soothing, or pathe^ effect II. The 5 
xuy with more or less of dissyllabic variation. This is by far the 
prevailing sort, and is divisible into sub-varieties, according to the 
amount and method of the dissyllabic variation. III. Lines of the 5 
xa formula converted into fiendecasyllabics by some single trisyllabic 
variation. These are numerous. IV. Lines of 5 xa widened into 
Duodecasyllabics by a double trisyllabic variation. These are 
exceedingly rare. 

• Of one feature of Milton’s Blank Verse we have hitherto taken 
no account It is The Supernumerary Final Syllable. This 
is a distinct thing from the supernumerary syllable or syllables that 
may arise within any line from the trisyllal)ic variation. It is a relic 
of the old Engli 5 ll' habit of speech which made it natural, as we see 
in Chaucer, to end verses with a weak syllable after a strong, as the 
Italians, and other nations do yet In Shakespeare the ending of a 
line with a supernumerary weak syllable after the last strong one 
was perfectly optional: often there are five or six such lines con¬ 
secutively in a single speech.—How far did Milton keep up the 
habit ? With respect to this question, we must distinguisji between 
Milton’s ©ramatic Blank Verse, m his Comus and Samson Agonistesy 
and his Narrative Blank Verse, the adoption of which for his 
Paradise Zost» and Paradise Regained he claimed as almost an 
invention.—The eighth line of Comiis is one with a supernumerary 
final syllable (“ Strive to keep up a frail and feverish being ”); the 
tenth is the same; and throughout the Masque such lines occur at 
intervals to the number of about 70 in all, or about 9 per cent of 
the whole. It appears, therefore, that IVliilton availed himself of the 
traditional liberty of 5 2:^ + for dramatic blank verse, though more 
sparingly than was usual with the stage-dramatists.—Not even in his 
Narrative Blank did he quite reject the* convenient liberty. In the 
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first Book of Paradise Losf, consisting of 798 lines, I count nine 
lines with a supernumerary final syllable.. This is at the rate of 
about ooe in every hundred; and I rather think that the proportion 
throughout most of the poem is not in excess of that, though it 
varies in different Books, and in Book X. in particular t have noted 
at least fifty-two extra-syllabled lines in a total of 1104, or at the 
rate nearly of one in every twenty. In Paradise Regained^ containing 
altogether 2070 lines, the number of extra-syllabled lines, as 
roughly observed, is 70 or more; which is at the rate of one in 
every thirty. On the whole, therefore, the notion that Milton 
disapproved of lines of this kind in Epic Blank Verse has been 
exaggerated. That he did hold them less suitable, however, for 
Epic Blank Verse than for Dramatic Blanhj is suggested not only 
by his very moderate use of them in his epics, but also by the fact 
that such lines are most frequent there in the dramatic parts or 
speeches.—The idea is confirmed when we pass to Samson Agonistes. 
He rather revels ii^the liberty of extra-syllabled lines in that 
dramatic poem. The blank-verse dialogue parts of the drama make 
abou.t 1300 lines, and I have counted over 230 extra-syllabled lines 
among them, or more than one in every six. They sometimes 
come very thickly. In one speech of Samson’s there are twelve in 
thirty-two lines, and there are instances of three or four quite con¬ 
secutively. 

This fact of the occasional Silpcrnumerary Final Syllable imports 
an additional metrical peculiarity into Milton’s Blank Verse, inasmuch 
as it may occur in any of the four sorts into which on other grounds 
his lines may be distributed. 

When it occurs in a line of the first sort, t.e. ccaapceed otherwise 
of five pure consecutive Iambi, it simply makes that line $ xa +, 
or hendecasyllabic: e.g. 

“While thus I called,^nd strayed I knew not whither.” 

When it occurs in a line of the second sort, i.e. which would be 
otherwise 5 xa with dissyllabic variation or variations, the result 
similarly 5 jca + of that sort, also hendecasyllabic: e.g. 

“ Eternal King : thee author of all lieing.” * ^ 

But when it occurs in a line of the third sort or of t|ie fourth,— i.e. 
in a line of the single or the double trisyllabic variation,—more 
happens. Such lines are still properly of the 5 xa formula, inasmuch 
as the trisyllabic feet introduced are but substitutes for xa in the 
places where they come, but they are already hendecasyllabic or 
duodecasyllabia Now when such a line acquires a supernumerary 
final syllable, or becomes + > we have the curious phenomenon 
of a line perfectly within the rule of Blank Verse, perfectly answerihg 
to the 5 + formula, and yet containing twelve or even thirteen 
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syllables. Here are examples of a length of twelve syllables so 
occasioned in lines already hendecasyllabip by the action of'a single 
internal trisyllabic variation:— t 

“ The fellows of his crime, the followers rather.” 

" Virtue, as I thought, troth, duty, so enjoining.” 

Some way or other yet farther to afflict thee.” 

And here is one example of a length of thirteen syllables produced 
by the supernumerary final syllable in lines already duodecasyllabic 
in virtue of two internal trisyllabic variatfons:— 

“ By spiritual, to themselves appropriating.” 

Instances of lines t\\^lve or thirteen syllables long are among the 
extreme rarities of Milton’s text; but there is yet another way in 
'which such a rarity may occur. It is by the accident or inadvertence 
of an Alexandrim — ue. of a line not at all of the proper 5 xa or s 
xa + rhythm merely widened by trisyllabic vailation and the super¬ 
numerary final syllable, but distinctly of the 6 xa rhythm. An 
ordinary Alexandrine consists of twelve syllables (six pure Iambi or 
an equivalent of dissyllabic /eet) thus :— 

“ From out his secret altar touched with hallowed fire.”— Od. Nat. 28. 
“While birds of calm .sit brooding on the charmM wave.”— Od. Nat, 68. 

But then, as an Alexandrine itself is susceptible of internal trisyllabic 
variation as well as dissyllabic, and as it may also have a super¬ 
numerary final syllable or be 6 .jca + , we may have Alexandrines of 
thirteen syllables (or even perhaps fourteen) : thus:— 

“And leaven her ^j^lorous mansions to the peering day.”— Od. Nat, 140. 
“Bright-harnessed Angels sit in order serviceable.”— Od. Nat. 244. 

“ So huge their numbers, and so numberless their nation.”— F. Q. IV. xii. 

Are there any Alexandrines in Miltoh’s Blank Verse ? There are 
some, both 0/ twelve syllables and of thirteen, scattered through the 
choruses in Samson, where, as we ^ve said {ante, p. in), Milton 
ranges freely from 2 xa to 6 xa: ^e.g. — 

• “ No strength of man or fiercest wild beast could withstand.”—127. 

“ With studied argument and much persu.asion sought.”— 658. 

“ Or to the unjust tribunals, under change of times.”— 695. 

In these choruses, however, Milton holds himself released from all 
ordinary hile; and in his Blank Verse proper, narrative or dramatic, 
it is much more difficult to find a true Alexandrine. In Comus, 
617, where the end of a speech of the ISder Brother runs into one 
line with the beginning of a speech of the Guardian Spirit, the two 
fragments form an Alexandrine, thus :—i, 
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As to make this relation ? 

Spirit: Care and utmost shifts.*’ 

The following are also perhaps examples:— 

“ As if she would her children should be riotous.”— Comuf, 763. 

“ For solitude sometimes is best society.”— P. Z., IX. 249. 

“Such solitude before choicest society.”— P. P., I. 302. 

“ Private respects must yield, with grave authority.”— S . A . 868. 

It may be maintained that these last are not positive examples, in¬ 
asmuch as they may be takfen rather as lines of 5 xa with two super¬ 
numerary weak final syllables; and the same may be said more 
plausibly of such lines as the following :— 

“ Is now the labour of my thoughts: ’tis likeliest.”— Com. 192. 

“ Great benefactoas of mankind, deliverers.”— P. A’., III. 82. 

“ Samson, of all thy sufferings'think the heaviest.”—.S'. A. 445. 

“To accept of ransom for my son, their prisoner.”— S. A. 1460. 

Neverthel^s, exactly such lines do pass for Alexandrines in poems 
where Alexandrines are due, the two final weak syllables passing (as 
often in xa verse) for a distinct foot: 

“In whose dead face he redd great magnj^nimity.”— Spetis, F. Q. II. viii. 23. 

“This garden to adorn with all variety.”— F. Q. II. xii. 59. 

Whether, after such precedents, we call the above examples from 
Milton Alexandrines, or whether we call them, as it is perhaps best 
to do in dramatic dialogue, only 5 xa lines with two supernumerary 
final syllables, in cither case we see in them lines of twelve or 
thirteen syllables produced by a cause different Axim those already 
noted. • 

The C/esura.—T his term is used in different senses by pro- 
sodians; but it seems best, fbr English verse, to und|rstand by it 
the pause attending the conclusion of a period, or of some logical 
section of a period, when that pause occurs anywhere else than at 
the end of a line. That Milton attached some importance to the 
Caesura, in this sense, as a factor in Blank Verse, may be inferred 
from his Prefatory Note to Paradise Lost^ where, defending the all- 
sufficiency of Blank Verse for “ true musical delight,” he says that 
such true musical delight “ consists only in apt numbers, fit quantity 
of syllables, and the sense variously drawn out from one verse into 
afwtkerP Now, in this sense, I think I can report with some 
certainty that the most frequent Caesura in Milton’s Blank Verse is 
at the end of the third ^t if.e. generally after the sixth syllable, 
though it may occasionally be after the seventh, or even after the 
eighth); e,g .— • 
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“ And took in strains that might create a soul 
Under the ribs of Death. ”11 < 

“ In Vallombrosa, where the Etrurian shades 
High overarched embower.” I 1 

Prone on the flood extended long and large 
Lay floating many a rood.” || 

“ Dropt from the zenith, like a falling star, 

On Lemnos, the .^gean isle.” || 

This, I think, is also Shakespeare’s favourite Caesura. Next in fre¬ 
quency in Milton is the Caesura after thp second foot (generally the 
fourth syllable): e.g .— 

“ A thousand demigods on golden seats 
Frequent a^fi full.” || 

'After these two, but a long way after them, |;he most common are 
the Caesura in the middle of the tlvrd foot (generally after the fifth 
syllable), and that in the middle of the fourth ^ foot (generally after 
the seventh syllable): e.g .— 

“ shapes and forms, 

The heads and leaders thither haste where stood 
Their great Coipmander.” |t 

“ Lay vanquished, rolling in the fiery gulf 
Confounded, thougliL immortal.” || 

Considerably less frequent still is the Csesura after the completed 

fourth foot (generally the eighth syllable); and still more rare, 

though occasional, are the Caesuras at the middle of the second foot 

(generally after the third syllable) and after the first completed foot 

(generally the second syllable):— 

< 

** Anguish and doubt and fear and sorrow and pain 
From mortal or immortal minds.|| Thus they.” 

“ for now the thought 
Both of lost happiness and lasting pain 
Jorments him.|| Round he throws his baleful eyes.” 

“ And now his heart 

Distends with pride, and, hardening in his strength, 

Glories : H for never sin;«» created Man.” 

Very rare indeed is the Caesura in the middle of the fifth foot {j.e, 
after what is generally the ninth syllable); but there are instances:— 

“ Were it a draught for Juno when she banquets, 

I would not taste thy treasonous offer. || None 
But such as arc good men can give go^ things.” 

ti 

Hardly to be found at all is the Cassura after the first syllable or in 
the middle of the first foot; but this may^pass as an instance:— 

“ The Ionian Gods, of Javan’s issue held 
Gods: I) yet confessed later than 4 ieaven and Earth.” 
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• Milton’s Rhymes. 

Alliteration, which played so important a part in Anglo-Saxon 
and other old Teutonic verse, and which was systematicAlly kept up 
afterwards in English Rhymed Poetry, to a greater extent than has 
commonly been observed, was not a regular device with Milton. 
Neither did he permit himself that liberty of occasional Assonance 
instead of Rhyme, or as an approach to Rhyme, of which there are 
traces in Spenser, and in mo|;e recent poets: e.^. Burns. Assonance 
at its fullest, as in Spanish ballad-poetry, consists in the recurrence 
of the same vowel-sound, but in different consonantal settings, at the 
ends of lines, where we expect rhymes:— bold...rose^ 
seeming.,.beaker^ assenting...protestedy would be English assonances. 
English poel^ would h&rdly venture on such assonances as these in 
the place of rhymes; but Spenser has deckt...set, alone...homey gotten 
...sojteny discover...mothery €ncomber...thondery labour ...favoury 
tempted...conseniedy and the like, which are really assonances simu¬ 
lating rhynst; and Burns has in the same way Luath...you have, 
hentyet...contented, behint her...vintner, Montgomery...drumfyy glory 
...afore thee, early...Mary, etc. Goethe, as we have seen, asserted 
the right of a real poet to such assonances if he chose. Milton 
claimed no such right. In that portion of his poetry where he had 
yielded to the weakness, as he came' at last to regard it, of seeking 
musical effect in anything else than “apt numbers, fit quantity of 
syllables, and the sense variously drawn out from one verse into 
another,” he had been content with Rhyme proper, or “ the jing¬ 
ling sound of like endings,” as the one regular dev^e jn addition. 

Rhymes, however, may be either Perfect or Imperfect; and 
nearly the whole question as to Milton’s practice in rhyming con¬ 
nects itself with this distinction:—I. Perfect Rhyme consists of 
the stated recurrence, at metrical intervals, of exactly the^me vocal 
endings, whether vowel-sounds simply (e.g. go...bloiVy eye...cry), or 
vowel-sounds with consonantal additions completing the syllable 
(e.g. gold.bold...mould...rolledy rose...close...blows, hand^..stand, 
bear ...spare, pause...draws), or vowel-sounds with such additions as • 
to make farther syllables (e.g. going...blowing, beaming...streaming, 
thunder...plwukr, mountains...fountains, utility...facility). Obvi¬ 

ously, from this definition, a perfect rhyme may be single or mono¬ 
syllabic, double or dissyllabic, or even triple or trisyllabic: obviously 
also, it is not identity of spelling that is required, but only identity* 
of sound in the vowel that leads the rhyme, and in all that follows 
it, if anything does follow itf^o complete the rhyme. Two sorts of 
Rhyme, however, that would be “ perfect ” according to this defini¬ 
tion, are excluded, nevertheless, from good English verse. One is 
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the identical rhyme: Le. a rhyme perfect by the foregoing rule, but 
unfortunate in having the same consonantal sound repeated ^fire 
the leading vowel-sound: e.g. verse.,.converse^ so...sew, leaving,,, 
believing. Though French verse favours such rhymes, and' they are 
found in Italian, they are forbidden in modem English. Equally 
forbidden in all serious poetry is what may be called The Provincial 
Rhyme, or that in which the rhyme is good only by a pronunciation 
peculiar to a locality or district. Rhymes of this sort specially 
worthy of reprobation are such Cockney Rh3fmes as “ arm —ra/w,” 
“ mom...dawn,” “ morning...dawning”Ah...far” lyre...Sophia” 
higher...Thalia.” Keats was, I think, the first classic English poet 
that fell into such rhymes, but they have become alarmingly frequent 
of late in South qf .England verse.—II. Imperfect Rhymes are 
those which, though falling short of the conditions of I’erfect Rhyme,^ 
yet give, whether from custom, or from dieir apprpximation to 
Perfect Rhyme, a similar pleasil^e to the ear. They may be 
variously classified; but perhaps the following classification, sug¬ 
gested in part by Mr. A. J. Ellis’s collection of imperfect rhymes 
from Moore and Tennyson {Early English Pronunciation, pp. 858— 
862), is practically sufficient:—(i) Weak or unaccented sounds 
rhyming with the same, or nearly the same, strong or accented: e.g. 
misery...see, eternity...free, agonies...freeze, myrrh...lovelier, minister 
...fir, visible...hill, festival...all, etc. (2) Consonantal Rhymes, or 
Vowel-sounds rhyming with different vowel-sounds because the 
sequent consonants are the same : e.g. love...move, loi>e...grove, home 
...come, Ofie...alone, blood...good, heaven...even, clamber...chamber, 
death...sheath, have...save, urn...mourn, God...abroad, Christ... 
mist, earth., .fogth, etc. Such rhymes are quite common in the best 
modern English poets, and are therefore legitimate. Many of them 
are called specially Eye-Rhymes, because the sameness of the spell¬ 
ing helps to reconcile them to the ear. (3) Rhymes in which the 
vowel-sounds differ decidedly, and * there is also a difference of 
accent: e.|. die ... sympathy, eyes ... mysteries, Christ... Evangelist. 
The accepted rhymes of this sort are comparatively few, and some 
of them are Eye-Rhymes. (4), Rhymes in which, the vowel-sounds 
.either agreeing somewhat or differing essentially, the succeeding 
consonants yet differ, so that the effect is that of Imperfect Asson¬ 
ance: e.g. ms...bliss, peace...these, house...vows, else...tells, vase... 
grace, breath,..wreathe, pass...was, face...gaze, etc. 

Mr. A. J. Ellis, in his work .on Early English Pronunciation, 
.propounds it as an a priori principle that “when few people can 
read, rhymes, to be intelligible, must be perfect.” The principle 
may be questioned. Is it not inconsistent with the order of 
development in such things, as shown in the delight which young 
children take even now in very imperfisct rhymes, and the difficulty 
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of getting them to distinguish between perfect rhymes and imper¬ 
fect, an(^ also in the fact that very imperfect rhymes pass most 
easily in jpopular and vernacular poetry ? Quite independent of the 
principle, however, is the conclusion which Mr. Ellis has arrived at 
respecting the practice of Chaucer, Gower, and the (ftlier oldest 
English rhyming poets. Their rhymes, he contends (pp. 245 et 
seg.)j are all but invariably perfect, apparent exceptions being due 
either to wrong reading or to clerical errors in the editions. Veiy 
soon, however, says Mr. Ellis, this strictness of rhyming ceased, and 
when we reach the time of »Spenser and Shakespeare we are in a 
changed world. The era of perfect rhymes, he says, is then left 
behind, so that it is no longer possible to derive exact information 
as to the pronunciations of words from tho^rhymes of the poets. 
He is especially severe on Spenser, to whose laxities and forced 
shifts in rhyming he devotes tentages (pp. 862—871). Sir Philip 
Sidney he finds more careful in this particular, though with licences 
unknown to Chaucei^and Gower (pp. 872—874); and of Shake¬ 
speare the report (pp. 953—966) is that, as he was a contemporary 
of Spenser, *and doubtless a reader of the J^aery Queene, we do not 
expect “any very great regularity in his* rhymes,” and should be 
much disappointed if we did. Although Mr. Ellis expressly refrains 
from “ the ae.sthetic question,” and confines himself to an investiga¬ 
tion and statement of the facts, one rather infers, from his tone and 
some of his phrases, that he regrets the laxity which introduced im¬ 
perfect rhymes into English verse and regards it as a degeneracy. 
Goethe’s dictum on the subject to Eckermann ought, therefore, 
again to be remembered, as well as the fact that imperfect rhymes 
have been ratified by the continued practice of thQ^.ir.«st*careful and 
musical of our poets, Teiyiyson among the latest. 

Milton’s practice is interesting in itself, and may be allowed to 
have some bearing on the jesthctic question.—He has, of course, 
his full proportion of Perfect"* Rhymes, chiefly monos^labic, but 
occasionally dissyllabic. Equally of course, we may add, no 
sanction of the hideous modern Cockney rhymes, as claiming to 
belong to this class, will be found in him. Of “identical jhymes” 
he is not so innocent, though one can see that, despite the example * 
of Chaucer, Spenser, and the Italian poets generally, ht did not like 
them. In Psalm LXXX. 21-23 he makes “tears" rhyme to itself; 
in Psalm LXXXVI. 26—28 he makes “works" rhyme to itself; 
in Vac. Ex. 89, 90, he makes “not" rhyme with “hwt"\ 
in Sonnet IX. he makes the proper name “Ruth" rhyme witlf 
“ruth" the abstract noun; in Psalm II. 20—22 he makes “averse" 
rhyme with “ converse "; in iPsalpi VII. 32—35 he makes “ righteous¬ 
ness" rhyme with “wickedness" in Psalm LXXX he makes 
“vouchsafe" rh3rme several times with “safe"; and search may 
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detect some more latent instances. On the other hand, in the 
Psalm Translations in Service metre, when a rhyme is due in the 
third line to the word ending the first, he sometimes fails to give it. 
In these Psalm Translations, however, he was not at all fastidious. 

-But wfiat in the main matter of Imperfect Rhymes? Well, 

Milton, if not so lax here as Spenser had been, fully asserted the 
liberty which has been maintained by succeeding English poets to 
this day. He furnishes examples freely of all the kinds of Imper¬ 
fect Rhymes recognised in our classification. The following is a 
pretty extensive miscellaneous list of hj^ Imperfect Rhymes; but it 
is representative only, and does not profess to be complete. Some 
of the rhymes noted only once occur several times :— 


timclcssly ... dry 
Idest'... hovercst 
sphere ... were 
hence ... pestilence 
first ... worst 
deity ... he 
pass ... was 
come ... room 
birth ... hearth 
still ... invisible 
nothing ... clothing 
spreads ... meads 
underneath ... death 
unsuficrable ... table 
God ... abode 
her ... paramour 
eyes ... defon^ities 
sphere ... harbinger* 
stood ... flood 
appear ... bear 
voice ... noise 
lose ... close 
alone ... nnick. 
quire ... heir 
said ... made 
great ... ^t 
vanity .., die 
wearing ... steering 
infancy ... glorify 
session ... throne 
bliss ... is 
tom ... mourn 
Ijweat ... seat 
Ashtaroth ... both 
horn ... mourn 
fast ... haste 
stable ... serviceable 
verse . . fierce 
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stood ... blood 
tears ... charactefj 
entombed ... consumc( 
flood ... good 
verse ... pierce 
throne ... thereon 
birth ... earth 
one ...*soon 
request ... feast 
stood ... bed 
wears ... team (n) 
fall ... funeral 
grave ... have 
moan ... Helicon 
one ... overthrown 
known ... down 
home ... come 
affirm ... term 
hearers ... bearers 
were ... carrier 
seas ... increase 
end ... fiend * 
tic ... harmony 
strove ... above 
throne ... Contemplati^ 
mirth ... hearth 
Rear ... sphere 
tragedy ... by 
groves ... loves 
breathe ... beneath 
I ... harmony 
lie ... necessity •. 
were ... her 
excuse (n) ... muse 
gone ... overgrown 
return ... mourn , 
wear ... ear 
flood ... mood 


promontory ... story 
feast ... guest * 
societies ... eyes 
youth'... shew’th 
even ... Heaven 
pored on... word«an,., 
good ... blood 
throng ... tongue 
God ... load 
victories ... arise 
chide ... denied 
save ... have 
seat ... great 
wear ... severe 
again ... sustain 
alone ... one 
put ... glut 
iniquity ... he 
vnstablc ... miserable 
peace ... less 
soul ... roll ... foul 
this ... is 

righteousness ... cease 
.severe ... forbear 
Deity ... high 
great ... set " 
lord ... word 
wet ... great 
rise ... enemies 
shield ... withheld 
forgive ... grieve 
harbinger ... err 
done ... alone 
God ... abroad 
shew ... true 
on ... Son 
fast ... placed 
pstr ... her 


Gordon 
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Imperfect Rhymes {conimutd). 

there ... 41ear drove ... move true ... shew 

prayer ... are prove ... love tomb ... comb 

great... entreat descry ... solemnity wave ... have 

known ... oblivion pair ... are resort ... sport 

removed... loved have ... cave there ... cheer ^ 

eye ... misery where ... sphere shew ... dew 

forth ... worth skies ... harmonies wound (n) ... ground 

severity ... lie madrigal... vale were ... her 

A doubt may exist whether some of these rhymes, imperfect now 
in our present pronunciation of English, may not have been perfect 
in the pronunciation of Milton’s time. With lespcct to two of the 
pronunciations, where such a supposition seems most plausible 
{roll. . .soul. . .fouli and shew.. .dew.. .irue^ with 4h^'th,..youtJi), this 
point has been discussed already in the part on Spelling. But, 
with all possible dedifction oiwccount of such dubious pronuncia¬ 
tions, the proof is positive that Milton made free and large use of 
imperfect rhymes. 1 %-om a rough calculation, I should say that, in 
the whole of his rhymed poetry, extending to about 2700 lines, 
every eighth or tenth rhyme is more or less imperfect. Nor is it 
only in his least elaborate poems and passages that such rhymes 
occur. They occur in passages the most finished and dainty, the 
most lyrical and musical, lake for*example the Echo Song in 
ComuSi sung by the lost Lady in the woods at night. That song is 
avowedly an address to the very Genius of Sound; it is the song of 
which the Guardian Spirit said that its perfection had enraptured 
Silence herself,’and might have created a soul under the ribs of Death. 
Well, that song is even conspicuous for its imperfect rhymes:— 

‘ ‘ .Sweet Echo, sweetest nymph, that liv’st uffseen 
WitMn thy airy shell 
By slow Meander’s margent green, 

And in the violet-embroidered vale 
Where the lovC-lorn nightingale 
Nightly to thee her sad song mourneth well: 

Canst thou not tell me of a gentle pair 
That likest thy Narcissus are ? 

O, if thou have • 

Hid them In some flowery cave, 

Tell me but where, 

.Sweet Queen of Parley, Daughter of the SphSre! 

So may’st thou be translated to the skies, 

And give resounding grace to all Heaven’s harmonies! ’ 
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PREFACE* TO THE NOTES 

The chief commentators and annotators oif^ilton’s Poetry have 
been mentioned in oyr Introductions to the Poems severally; but it 
may be wetl here to present tTi?ki in conspectus;— 

1695. P. H. </>tXo7roi>jTr/s', /.e. Patrick Hume : in his folio volume 
of Annotations on Paradise Lost. See Introd. to P. L. II. pp. 25—26. 

1712. Addison : in his Criticisms on Paradise Lost in the 
Spectator. See Introd. to P. L. II. p. 2S. 

1732. Bentley : in his extraordinary edition of Paradise Lost. 
See Introd. to P. L. II. pp. 29— 32. 

1733. Dr. Zachary Pearce. See Introd. to P. L. II. p. 32 
and n. 

• 1734. The two Jonathan Richardsons (father and son): in 
their Explanatory Notes and Remarks on Paradise Lost^ with a Life 
of the Author., etc. See Introd. to P. L. II. pp. 74 »* 7 S ^nd n. 

1744. James Paterson, M.A.: in A Complete Commentary^ with 
Etymological., Explanatory., Critical^ and Classical Notes on Paradise 
Lest. London. The commentary, which is largely ^philological, 
occupies 512 pages small 8vo, and is not accompanied by the text 
of the poem. 

1749. Dr., afterwards Bishop, Newton: in his ddition of 
Paradise Lost in 1749 in two volumes quarto, and his appended 
edition of Paradise Regained., Samson Agonistes, and the Minor 
Poems ill 1752, in one volume quarto. See Introd. to P. L. II. pp. 
35, 36. Newton’s volumes, in these and in subsequent editions of 
them, contained, in addition to his own notes, and selections frofti 
notes previously published^notes furnished to him by Dr. Green¬ 
wood, Dr. Pearce, Warburton, Jortin, Dr. Heylin, Mr. Calton, 
Mr. Thyer of Manchester, gind others. 
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1750. John Callander : in an edition of th^ First Book of 
Paradise Losty published this year by Robert and Andrew Foulis of 
Glasgow. Callander, who was a Scottish laird, scholar, and 
antiquary, born about i72i> not only annotated the First Book for 
that Glasgow edition, but prepared, or compiled, voluminous Notes 
to the whole Poem. “ The labour of many of the best y^s of my 
life,” he styles them in one of his letters; so that, as he had 
published a portion of them in 1750, he may have continued the 
work till 1760 or later. He lived till^ 1789; but, though he had 
published several antiquarian books and papers in the interval, he 
appears to have regarded his Commentary on Paradise last with 
peculiar satisfaction,*d‘nd to have been anxious for its preservation. 
Accordingly, in 1781, he had presented it to the Scottish Society o?* 
Antiquaries, of which he was a fello^; and it is still in the possession 
of that Society, in nine thin folio MS. volumes.# A report on it, and 
especially on the amount of Callander’s indebtedness to his prede¬ 
cessor and compatriot, Patrick Hume, was drawn up ifi 1826 by 
Mr. David Laing, and is printed in the Society’s Transactions: vol. 
iii. part i. Mr. Laing’s conclusion was that Callander had un¬ 
doubtedly used Hume’s Commentary, helping himself to what he 
liked in it, just as Bishop Newton had done, though not with such 
direct acknowledgment, and that he had also helped himself in the 
same way to matter from other commentators, especially Bishpp 
Newton, but that, after all, he could not be called “ a servile copier,” 
but on the tontra^ impressed one with respect for his “ erudition 
and judgment,” and his laborious devotedness to his task. 

1751. John Marchant : in an edition of Paradise Last, with 
Notes, chiefly selected from previous commentators. See Introd. to 
r. L. II. p.^?. 

1763. John Wesley, the famous divine: in an edition of 
Paradiselast put forth on a very peculiar principle.* “This 
inimitable work, amidst all its beauties,” Wesley said, “ is unintelli¬ 
gible to abundance of readers, the immense learning which he 
[Milton] has everywhere crowded together making it quite obscure 
to persons of a common education. This difficulty, almost 
i^jsuperable as it appears, I have endeavoured to remove in the 
following Extract: first by omitting those lines which 1 despaired of 
explaining to the world without usipg‘abundance of words; and, 
secondly, by adding short and easy notes.” 
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* 773 - James Buchanan: in The First Six Books of Paradise 
Losty rendered into Grammatical Constructiony etc.y with Notes. This 
publication was posthumous; and I have not seen a copy. 

1779. Dr. Johnson: in the critical portions of^ his Life of 
Milton, as included in his Lives of the PoetSy written for the collective 
issue of the works of the English Poets by the London Book- 
Trade. 

1785 and 1791. Thomas Warton: in his two editions of 
Milton's Minor Poems.—^^his well-known scholar, critic, and poet 
(1728—1790), remembered now chiefly by his “History of English 
Poetry,” made a special study of Milton’s Minor Poems, and 
published an edition of them in 1785, “ Notes Critical and 
Explanatory, and other Illustrations,” which may be said for the first 
time to have given them th^ true place among Milton’s writings 
and shown their abMndant and minute interest in connexion with his 
Biography. It is, indeed, with all deduction on account of the want 
of sympa^y with some parts of Milton’s mind and life natural in a 
critic in Warton’s circumstances, one of‘the best books of comment 
in the English language. Before his death he had prepared a second 
impression of it, which was posthumously published in 1791. This 
second edition presents many alterations from the first, and large 
additions; but there are also omissions in it of matter which had 
appeared in the first, chiefly of notes referring from the Minor Poems 
to Paradise Regained and Samson Agonistes. These omissions, 
or abbreviations, were caused, it is believed, by Wkirton’s intention 
to put forth a separate tdition of those two Poems, where the omitted 
matter would have found a more suitable place. As he did not live 
to fulfil this intention, his First Edition of the Minor Poems retains 
much value still, apart from the Second. Warton’s ^otes to the 
Minor Poems, in fact, have been the stock from which all subsequent 
editors, dnd also all biographers, of Milton, from Todd to the present 
day, have derived a good deal of their material. 

1788. John Gillies, D.D. of Glasgow: in^an edition of 
Paradise Lost, “ illustrated with Texts of Scripture.” See Introd. to 
P. L, II. p. 38. , 

1792-3. Capel Lofft, Esq.: in an Edition of First Two Boijks 
of Paradise lost with the original orthography restored, and with 
Notes, published at Bury ^ Ekimund’s. See Introd. toP. L. II. p. 38. 

1794-7. William Hayley; in his Life of Milton, prefixed to 
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Boydell and Nicol’s magnificently printed edition of Milton’s 
Poetical Works. See Introd. to I*. L. 11 . p. 38. ** 

1795 and 1800. The Rev. Charles Dunster, M.A. Thinking 
that Paradis^ Regained had been unduly neglected in comparison 
with Paradise Lost^ Mr. Dunster issued, in 1795, ^ handsome 

quarto volume, a separate edition of Paradise Regained^ with the 
text in large type, and abundant footnotes in small type, partly a 
reproduction of those of Newton and his coadjutors, partly contribu¬ 
tions by himself. The same scholar pubivshed, in 1800, an interesting 
little volume of Miltonic criticism entitled Considerations on Miltoris 
Early Reading and the Prima Stamina of his Paradise Lost. See 
Introd. to P. L. II. 

1798. The Rev. Henry John Todd, M.A. ^ His first appearance 
araon^ Milton’s Commentators was i^n edition of Comus^ published 
at Canterbury, with notes and preliminary illustrtitions, and with the 
addition of a copy of the Masque from a manuscript belonging to the 
Duke of Bridgewater, See Introd, to Comus, ante^ vol. I. p. 161 seg. 

1801, 1809, 1826, and' 1842, The same Rev. H. J. Todd, in 
the four successive editions, published in his lifetime, of all Milton’s 
Poetical Works. See Introd. to P. L. II. p. 39. In these various 
editions, Todd, besides giving a most copious collection of notes 
from his predecessors in this list, and adding many of his own, 
incorjjorated suggestions received from many different quarters. 
With reference to Paradise Lost, he mentions particularly his 
obligations to"a itoek of MS. notes by the just-mentioned Charles 
Dunster, and to similar MS. notes by Jotd* Bowle, the editor of 
Cervantes (1725—1788), and Benjamin Stilungfleet, grandson 
of Bishop Stillingflect (170 2—1771). ‘These last had been prepared 
with a view \o publication about 1745, but the author had been 
stopped in his intention by Newton’s edition of Milton in 1749. 
Todd also* acknowledges some use, in his second and later editions, 
of “ a small interleaved copy of Paradise Lost ” that had been lent 
him, containing memoranda for notes, and some complete notes, by 
Mr. Callander (see previous article in this conspectus). He was 
not aware till after 1826 of the larger commentary that had been 
lef^ by Callander; but the occasional specimens he gives from the 
memoranda in the interleaved copy were found by Mr. David Laing 
to agree pretty closely with the corresponding notes in the larger 
Callander commentary. 
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1832 and 1851. The Rev. John Mitford, first in the Aldine 
Rdition*of Milton’s Poetical Works, in three volumes, with Life and 
Notes, published by Pickering, and again in the Life and Notes 
prefixed to Pickering’s eight-volume edition of the Ji*oetical and 
Prose Works. 

1835. Sir Egerton Brydoes: in his edition of the Poetical 
Works, with Notes and Life, in six volumes. 

1840. J. Prtcndeville, B.A., in an edition of Paradise Lost, 
with Notes and Life. * 

1843. T'he Rev. Dr. J. R. Major : in an edition for schools, 
with Notes. 

1853. CHARLE.S Dexter Cleveland: HT an edition of the 
Poetical Works at Phtladelphia^^^U.S.; re-issued in'London in 1865. 
See Introd. to P. L. II. p. 40/^ 

1855 and 1859;“ Thomas Keightley : first in his volume en¬ 
titled Life^ Opinions^ and Writings of Milton^ and then in his edition 
# 

of the I’oetical Works in two volumes. See Introd. to P, L. 
II. pp. 39, 40. 

1870. R. C. Browne, M.A. : in his edition of the English Poems 
of Milton, with 1 jfe, Introduction, and Notes, in two neat volumes 
of the Clarendon Press Series. 

1871. John M. Ross, M.A.; in a selection of Milton’s Poetry, 
wkh Life and Notes, for use in schools. 

To comments on Milton’s Poems, or on passages in them, to be 
found dispersed among the writings of English and' Stottish critics 
of the last and the present century, from Karnes, Monboddo, and 
Blair, to Coleridge, landor, De Quincey, and others yet more recent, 
it is needless here to make more than a general reference.^ 

On the vast accumulation of notes represented by ?iie foregoing 
conspectus, and the extent to which they have been consulted and used 
by the prSsent editor, the following* remarks may be necessary:— 

I. A very large proportion of the notes, repeated, with or 

* 

^ Since the first issue of the present Library Edition of Milton’s Poetical 
Works in 1S74 there have been various publications of Miltonic commentary or 
criticism. The most comprehensive oT these is an edition of the Poetical Works 
in two volumes, with Notes Explanatory and Philological, in 1878, by John 
Bradshaw, M.A., LL.D., of Trinity College, Dublin; but I would also mention 
specially Lycidas and Epi^hium Dammis of MUton^ edited, with Notes 
and Introduction, by C. S. Jerran#, M.A., Trin. Coll. Oxon. (1874), and the 
same scholar’s edition of Paradise Regained (1877). 
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without variation of expression, by editor after editor, is such as 
any editor would inevitably make for himself who should hddress 
himself to his task with any proper degree of attention. Unusual 
words or coi^structions have to be pointed out; passages of difficult 
meaning have to be unravelled; texts of Scripture that were in the 
poet’s mind have to be discovered and cited; his numerous mytho¬ 
logical, geographical, and historical allusions have to be explained, 
wherever they pass the bounds of the knowledge that may be taken 
for granted in every ordinary reader; ^;he learning of which the 
poems are so full has to be elucidated for the majority of readers by 
production of information which they cannot be supposed to have 
.directly at hand. Now, in such a process, every painstaking editor, 
even if he should go through the process absolutely for himself, 
win necessarily stop, in most instances, at the very lines and passages 
at which previous commentators have stopped; ^nd, in his notes on 
these lines and passages, suggested by his own study of Jhe text, or 
prepared by consultation of dictionaries, concordances, and other 
works of reference, he will necessarily say very much the same 
things that have been said at the same places by previous comment¬ 
ators. A glance or two into any of the more copious commentaries 
on Paradise Zosf will verify this remark. No commentator on that 
epic has surpassed the first one,—Patrick Hume, ^lAoTrowyrTjs,—in 
the industry with which he traversed the whole ground, and offered 
explanations, according to his lights, of all that seemed to require 
explanation; ‘arid, though there have been acuter and finer critics of 
the Poem since, a great part of the body of the notes that fill all the 
chief editions of Paradise Lost may be regarded as a kind of common 
property, apj^ertaining, so far as the in^irinsic matter is concerned, to 
no editor in particular, but rather to that very business and tradition 
of Milton editorship which Huime began. The notes of previous 
commentators on any of Miltofi’s Poems are, in short, in many 
cases, mere indications to a new editor of the points at which 
annotation is desirable; and he may either give, within quotation 
marks, a selection of such notes as he likes best, retaining the words 
of the particular commentators wh® furnished them, or try to re- 
express the essence of all the previous comments, so as to omit 
nothing of value, adding touches of his own, and perhaps by the 
very mode of expression adapting old*- information to modem needs 
and tastes. This last has been, on the^whole, the plan adopted in 
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the notes for the present Edition. Seldom, by merely quoting the 
notes of a previous commentator, or even several such notes by 
different commentators, could I feel that I did justice to the passage, 
or to the total commentation that had been bestowed ijpon it; and 
I have generally preferred, therefore, to digest all that seemed to me 
of value, sometimes condensing, sometimes expanding, and always 
adding where I thought there might be increased precision or 
emphasis. It has been my principle, however, consistently with this 
plan, to recognise as constautly and minutely as I could the duty of 
ascribing to preceding commentators all that belongs to them. 
Wherever a comment has seemed to me peculiarly good or happy, I 
have cited it or quoted it verbatim^ in connexion ^th the commentator’s 
name; and^in no case have I^onsciously suppressed the name of a 
previous commentator while appropriating any observation of his 
to which, on any ground whatsoever, I thought credit could be 
attached. . I hope, indeed, it will be found that I have erred by 
excess and scrupulosity of acknowledgment, rather than by the 
opposite. 

11. A class of Notes in respect of which acknowledgment of the 
work of previous commentators is particularly due consists of those 
in which Milton’s reminiscences of Greek and Latin authons, or of 
Italian authors, or of English authors preceding himself, or con¬ 
temporary with himself, are traced and verified by actual quotations 
of the passages he had in his memory, or in which jxissages of his 
text where no such conscious borrowing on his pari' edn be alleged 
are yet illustrated by the quotation of parallel passages from Greek, 
Latin, Italian, or English poets. Of the commentators known to 
me those who have done most* in this style of annotation are Patrick 
Hume, Bentley, Bishop Newton and his coadjutors, l^dd and his 
coadjutors, Mr. Keightley, and Mr. Browne; and, in citing, after 
them, parallel passages which Milton must have had in recollection, 
or which are interesting as coincidences with his text, I have tried, 
even in cases where the passages might be considered stock- 
quotations familiar to all scholars, to ascribe each reference to the 
critic who first made it. On the whole, however, thinking that this 
style of annotation has been overdone, and that many of the so- 
called parallel passages cited by Hume, Newton, and Todd, are 
very far-fetched, and illusti^te nothing specifically relating to Milton, 
but only a certain community of ideas and phraseology among all 
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poets, I have put limits to my reproduction of matter of this kind. 
In cases of clear reminiscence, or of very close and interesting 
parallelism, I have generally quoted the parallel passage textually; 
but, where the resemblance is more vague and general, or where the 
parallel passage is in a book easily accessible, I have contented 
myself (as irl most citations of passages of the Bible) with a simple 
reference to the place. In not a few instances, I have added 
parallel or illustrative passages, more particularly from English 
authors, to those cited by previous editors. 

III. In some editions, intended for scholastic use, there has 

been a multiplication of minute philological, and especially minute 
etymological, notes. "Even in such editions I doubt the necessity or 
propriety of incessant and miscellaneous annotation of the merely 
etymological kind. In reading MiltOn, or any other English author, 
the student ought surely to have an English Ditiionary beside him ; 
and why should he be saved the wholesome trouble of Ipoking up 
any ordinary word about the derivation of which he may be un¬ 
certain ? Enough, at all eVents, in an edition like the present, if 
unusual words are duly noted, and also all peculiarly Miltonic 
grammatical forms and constructions. Care has been taken of this 
in the individual Notes; and an effort has been made to systematise 
the results in the General Essay on Milton’s English and Versifi¬ 
cation. I 

IV. On the whole, more duty has remained for myself in the 
way of new dnnotaition, both hermeneutical and exegetical, than I 
should have anticipated. Even in the particular of the detection of 
wrong readings that had crept into the text' something has been 
gleaned by comparison of the later texts with those of Milton’s own 
editions; while, in the larger matters of the interpretation of difficult 
passages and the full exposition of others in connexion with Milton’s 
life and w’th his general philosophy, I found a great deal that had 
been missed or had been but imperfectly treated. Again and again, 
for example, iif the Notes to Paradise Zost, I have had to illustrate 
afresh the significance of particular phrases and passages in connexion 
with that Miltonic Cosmology which I have already expounded so 
far, and in part expressed by diagram, in the Introduction to that 
Poem. 
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Paraphrase on Psalms CXIV. and CXXXVI. 

Psalm CXIV.:—Several of the phrases and rhymes in this Para¬ 
phrase have been traced, by Warton and others, to older poets, whom 
Milton is supposed to have read in his boyhood. It is enough to 
say that, like every one else, he inherited a traditional phraseology, 
and began with it. A favourite book in English households in the 
early part of the seventeenth century was Joshua Sylvester's Transla¬ 
tion of The Divine Weeks and Works of the French poet Du Rartas ; 
and there is evidence that Milton, in his childhood, had revelled in 
this quaint, but really rich and poetical, book. The verse employed 
in the present Paraphrase is the verse of Sylvester's Du Rartas; and 
some of the rhymes—such as recoil^ foil (lines 9, ib), mountains^ 
fountains (13, 14), and crush^ gush (17, 18)—were already 

Sylvester’s. 

I. “ TeraKs faithful son "': *i.€. Abraham, See Gen. .jci. 24—27. 

3. “ Pharian ” : i.e. Egyptian. Unless this is an ill-formed adjec¬ 
tive from “ Pkaraohf or from Pharan or Paran, the name of a part 
of the desert between Egypt and Palestine (Gen. xxi. 21, and i Kings 
xi. 18), it is from Pharos^ the island in the Bay of Alexandria on the 
northern coast of Egypt, made to give its name, by-Extension, to 
Egypt itself. But clearly Milton had Buchanan’s translation of the 
Psalm before him:— 

“ Barbaraque invisce linqueret arva Phari.” 

Indeed, in Buchanan Pharius is a common word for “Egyptian.” 
Thus in Psalm CXXXVI., th?tf next of Milton’s paraphrasing, Buchanan 
has 

" Pharonem et Fharios subinersit gufgite currus.” 


VOJ. ITT 
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Psalm CXXXVI. :—Here also several of the phrases are, by War- 
ton and others, traced to older poets. Thus, “ watery plaia ” for the 
sea (line 23) is found in Spenser, in William Browne, and in Dray¬ 
ton; “golden-tressfed,” as applied to the sun (29), is in ‘Chaucer; 
“hornfed Aioon" (33) is Spenser’s, Shakespeare’s, and everybody’s; 

“ tawny king ” (55) is in Fairfax’s translation of Tasso. These recol¬ 
lections may be unconscious and general; but perhaps the influence 
of Sylvester is direct. The rhymes fell, Israel (lines 42, 43), and 
Israel, dwell 74), are after Sylvester. 

1 o. “ Who doth the wrathful f etc.* The initial pronoun “ Who ” 
in this line, and also in lines 13, 17, 21, and 25, is a substitute, in 
the Second Edition, for “ That ” in the first. This is worth noting. 

45, 46. “ ruddy waves ... of the Erythrcean main ”: i.e. the Red"* 
Sea.- The word kpvBpw; (erythros) i»-Greek f 5 r “red,” and 17 *Epv 0 pa 
OdXao-a-a was the name for the Red Sea and Indian Ocean in Hero¬ 
dotus and later Greek writers. Various origins of the name have 
been assigned,—the red coral reefs in the Strait of Bal^-el-Mandeb, 
etc. Evidently, however, the name begot a popular ifiea that the 
water itself was red. Hence “ ruddy waves ” in this passage. Both 
that phrase and its adjunct “ Erythraean ” are from Sylvester’s Du 
Bartas. Thus, in a passage quoted by Dunstcr:— 

“ along the sandy shore 
Where th’ Erythrcan ruddy billows roar.” 

But Sylvester beats this in another couplet in his actual description 
of the drowning of Pharaoh’s host;— 

f , “Another with loud lashes 

Scours*hi.s proud coursers through the scarlet washes.” 

49. “ 7 mlls of glass.^^ Sylvester has the phrase in his description 
of the crossing of the Red Sea; algo “ walls of crystal ” and “ bul¬ 
warks of billows.” 

65, 66. “ Seon . . . Amorrean coast.” The phrase in the Author¬ 
ised Version is “ Sihon King of Jhe Amorites ” ; but Miltcn, as Todd 
points out, must have had Buchanan’s I.a.tin before him:— 

, 4. “ Stravit Amorrhseum valida virtute Seoiiem.” 

Todd, how^ever, did not remark that, though the same line occurs in 
the preceding Psalm (CXXXV.) in .more recent editions of Buchanan, 
a translation of the same phrase “ Sihon King of the Amorites,” 
older editions of Buchanan had this line in that Psalm : 

Quique Amorrhssis Sepn ^<!gnavit in oris.” 

Milton all but translates this. 
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89. “ warble forth.*' Sylvester again ; who, in the very opening 
of his traftslation of Du Bartas, has 


“ O Father, grant I sweetly warble forth 
Unto our seed the world’s renowned birth !” 


On the Death of a Fair Infant. 

In Milton’s own edition (1673) the date “Anno aetatis 17 ” is 
put before the title of the poem, instead of after^ as now. This was 
done, I fancy, to avoid the allfeurdity of meaning that would arise if 
the date were read after the title and as part of it. There are 
instances of the same thing in the headings of the 2nd, the 3rd, and 
the 4th of the I.,atin Elegies^ and of the rst anc^rd of the Sylvce, 

I. “ (9 fairest flowerf etc. •SThis opening reminds one of that of 
a little piece in Shakespeare’s Passionate Pilgrim :— 

“ Sweet rose, fair flower, untimely plucked, soon vaded, 

J*lucked in the bud, and vaded in the spring ! 

Bright orient pearl, alack, too timely shaded ! 

Fair creature, Killed too soon by death’s sharp sting !” 

Milton’s taste in rhythm had by this time outgrow'n Sylvester’s Du 
Bartas. • 

8—10. grim Aquilo . . . Athenian damsel got." Aquilo, or 
Boreas, the North Wind, dwelt in a cave in Thrace, and carried off 
Oreithyia, the daughter of the Athenian king Erechtheus. 

“ charioteer ” : spelt “ charioter ” in the original, and also in 
the only otlter line of Milton’s poetry in which it occurs {Par. Lost, 
VI. 390). In all modern editions the spelling has? been changed to 
^'■charioteer"', but I am hot quite sure that Milton intended our 
modern stress on the last syllable. 

12. ''infdmous blot.” The phrase, with the same prrgiunciation 
of infdmous, occurs in Spenser, Faery Queene, III. vi. 13. (Todd.) 

15. " i(yf>earlld." Warton suggested "ice-yfearl^d," ana¬ 

logy of yc^ined in the Ode on the f^ativity (155) and star-ypoiniing 
in the lines on Shakespeare j but, on the other analogy, afforded by 
such words as rosy-bosomed {Comus, 986), fiery-wheellc^ {Pens. 53), 
we may keep the word as it is.—Sylvester calls hail “ ice-pearl ” and 
“ bounding balls of ice-pearl.” ^ 

23—27. " For so Apollo . . . young Hyacinth . . . purple flower.". 
The myth referred to is that of the beautiful youth, Hyacinthus, son 
of a king of Sparta or Laconia, in which territory is the river Eurotas. 
He was killed unwittingly by Apollo at a game of quoits, and from 
his blood sprang the flower thaft bears his name. 
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31. wormy bed.^* Warton cites the phrase from Shakespeare, 
Midsum, N. Dr, III. 2. “Already to their wormy beds alfegone.” 

39. “ that high first-moving sphere ”: i.e, the primum *mobile^ or 
the outeraiost shell or sphere, enclosing, according to the Ptolemaic 
astronomy, all the other spheres of the mundane system, and separat¬ 
ing that system from the unknown. See Introd. to Par, Lost, pp. 
87—92. 

44. *^skahed Olympus." Shaked was not an uncommon form. 
Todd quotes the instance in Shakespeare, Trail, and Cress. I. 3: 
“O, when degree is shaked.” 

48. “ and thou," etc. The word “ wert ” is implied before “ thou.” 

50, 51. “that just maid who,” etc.: i.e. Astraia or JusticdSt 
Astraea, the daughter of Zeus and ^emis, dwelt on earth during the 
golden age, when men were just, but at length forsook it, in disgust, 
for her true home among the stars. • 

52. “earnest.” Observe the curious change of person from for¬ 
sook to earnest. Yet it is natural and indeed inevitable; eatne would 
not have done. Possibly, however, who is not the nominative to 
earnest, but the construction intended is earnest (thou) ? 

53. “ Or wert thou that sweet smiling Youth!” In the 

original this line is short of the just length by two syllables: evi¬ 
dently a word had dropped out in the printing. The suggestion of 
the word “Mercy” to fill the blank was first made in a periodi¬ 
cal, about 1750, by Mr. John Heskin, of Christ Church, Oxford, 
“who published,” says Warton, “an elegant edition of Bion and 
Moschus.”* It is» almost certainly correct, making the three person¬ 
ages of the stanza Justice (the maiden), Mfercy (the young man), and 
Truth (the matron); which is the triad also in stanza 15 of the Ode 
on the Nativity. 

54. “^(Towned Matron.” In the original it is “eowned Matron,” 
clearly a misprint. 

59.. “prefixed”: i.e. “pre-appointed.” 

68. “ Or drive away the slaughtering pestilenee.” An allusion to 
the prevalence of the Plague in London and England when the poem 
was written. See Introduction. 

76, 77. “he will an offspring give,” etc. One cannot say that 
^this prophecy was fulfilled in either Edward Phillips or John Phillips, 
the two sons of Milton’s sister by her first marriage, born after the 
loss of the little infant girl of the poemv unless it be that we remem¬ 
ber them through their uncle, and J&dward Phillips especially for his 
Life of that uncle. « 
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•At A Vacation Exercise in the College. 

It is ^ticularly necessary, in this case, that the Introduction to 
the piece should be read. It throws a light over the ^hole, and 
saves many notes. 

6. “ two years before” The reader may like to construe this 
into an information that Milton began to speak at two years old. 

7—14. “thy pardon ask^. . . served up last” Milton here 
apologises to his Native Language for employing her only in the 
end of his long academic oration, the earlier and larger part of 
which had been in Latin prose (see Introd.). .^I'hat Latin part, he 
explains, had been the worst in quality, and what was now coming 
in English would be belter. 

18. “thy wardrobe” Here, and on to line 32, the quaint 
image is that of a wardrobe, or receptacle of all kinds of wearing 
apparel, possessed by the English Language, and from which she 
may select any variety of clothing, plain or rich, common or rare, 
according to the thought that is to be dressed. Sometimes, when 
the thought is very great and peculiar, she may have to rummage the 
whole wardrobe, and open all its drawers or “coffers’’(lines 31, 32), 
before she finds the suitable articles. In Milton’s edition of 1673 
the word is spelt “ wardrope” 

«9. “ Not those newfangled toys” This is the only occurrence 
of the word newfangled in Milton’s poetry. It is, however, a good 
old English word, the original form of which w^ netoofangel^ i.e. 
fond of what is new, catching at novelties: compounded, according 
to Skeat, of newe^ new, and fangel, —this last an adjective, in kin 
with fangen, the past participle of the A.-S. verb fon^ to catch, and 
with the noun fang^ a claw: the suffix el analogous to tb^ ol in the 
adjective sfrecol^ talkative or fond of talking. Chaucer, in his 
Squire's Taky has 

* “ So newefangel ben they of hir meete,” 

and also the noun newfangelness :— 

“ Men loven of proper kind newfangelnesse ” ; 

and instances in later old writers of the adjective newfangky the 
noun newfanglenesSy and even the? adverb newfangly, are quoted in 
Richardson’s Dictionary (under new and fangle). The insertion of* 
the d in still later writers, so as to make the words newfangled and 
newfanglednessy seems to indicE^te a gradual oblivion of the real 
etymology. Newfangle suggesting “ new-fashioned,” people seem to 
have forgotten that fangle was an adjective, meaning “ready to 
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catch,” and to have imagined it to be a noun meaning “whim” or 
fashion.” It is so used in this phrase quoted by Richardson from 
Udall: “ not apt to swerve into new fangles.” Fangk having thus 
come to ^ a noun meaning “ fashion ” or “ whim,” the a'ddition of 
a d was, ot course, necessary to convert it into a cognate adjective j 
and once in Shakespeare we have actually the word fangltd by 
itself, appai’ently in the sense of “fashion-led” or “composed of 
fashions ”:— 

Be not, as is our fangled world, a garment 
Nobler than that it covers.**— Cytub. V. 4. 

Almost invariably, however, the word retains its original association 
with new; and Shakespeare's Plays yield two examples of new¬ 
fangled as against the single one in Milton’s poetry :— 

At Christmas I no more desire a rose , 

• Than wish a snow in May’s new-fsRgled mirth.”— Z. Z. Z. I. l. 

“ more new-fangled than an ape.”— As you Like IV. i. 

e 

In the second of these there is something like a recurrence to the 
original adjective sense of fangel. % 

20. late fantdstics*' i i.e. our recent literary coxcombs. 

The commentators have sup|)osed a reference to John Lyly and his 
famous Euphuism ; but Lyly had been dead since about 1601, and 
there were surely later “ fantastics ” in the English speech than he. 

28. fair assemblys ears.*^ The assembly meant is that of 
the undergraduates and graduates of Christ’s College, with guests 
from all the other colleges, met uproariously in Christ’s College Hall 
to hear the speecjies. See Introd. 

33—44- “‘SWA where ... all his tuaves." Here breaks out 
thfe true poet. I hardly know a passage in Milton’s earlier poetry 
in which ^he difference between poetic imagination and ordinary 
thinking may be more clearly seen. It is curious to note also the 
identity of the cosmological conception here with that in Paradise 
Lost. Heaven is represented, as above the “wheeling poles,”/'ft 
above or outside all the ten Ptolemaic spheres that compose our 
cosmos or mundane system; and the poet is supposed to mount 
through anS beyond these spheres to the very aperture of Heaven. 
See Introd. to Par. Lost, II. 92, 95. Looking in, he can behold the 
gods stretched at ease before the thunderous throne, listening to 
,the singing of the unshorn Apollo, while Hebe brings nectar to 
Zeus. Then, descending again into the mundane system, and 
passing through its “ spheres of watchfuWre,”— i.e. through the sphere 
of the Fixed Stars, and then successively through those of the seven 
Ptolemaic planets in their order earthwards (Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 
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the Sun, Venus, Mercury, and the Moon),—he reaches the atmo¬ 
sphere rdund our Earth. There are the " misty regions,” with the 
“ hiUs of snow ” and “ lofts of pilfed thunder.” These too passed, 
he reaches at length the level surface of the ocean, the realm of 
Neptune.— “Suck where” Such refers to “graver subject”; and 
the construction is “ a subject such in which (i.e. such tMi in it) the 
deep transported mind may,” etc.—^The term “ unshorn ” for Apollo 
is a literal translation of the epithet for that god in Greek and Latin 
poets (aKefxreKOfii}^, intonsus) ; and “ green-eyed ” (yXavK<a^) is also 
a classical epithet, but rather ^of Proteus than of Neptune.—“ Watch¬ 
ful fire ” {vigil flammd) is from Ovid. In the passage about the 
“ misty regions of wide air ” there may be a recollection of some of 
Sylvester’s meteorological descriptions; and Duaster quotes Sylvester’s 
Cellars of wind and shops of sulphury thunder.” 

46. “beldam Nature”'. Te'' “the old lady. Nature.” “Hag,” 
our present meaning of “ beldam,” is a curious degeneracy from the 
original meaning of belle dame^ “ fair lady.” 

48— saT “Such as the wise Demodocus” etc. The recollection 
here is of the beautiful passage in the Odyssey (Book VIII.) where 
Demodocus, the blind bard of Alcinous, King of the Phseacians, is 
brought in, by the order of Alcinous, 'jo sing before the assembly of 
the Phteacians and the stranger -Ulysses. While he sang of the 
Trojan War and its heroes, Ulysses, deeply moved, but ashamed to 
let the assembly see his emotion, covered his face with a veil, while 
tht tears rolled down his cheeks. Alcinous alone marked his dis¬ 
composure, and wondered who he could be.—This is an early in¬ 
stance of what is frequent in Milton’s poetry, a fascination of memory 
round the stories of blipd Bards and Prophets of the old world. 
One can hardly call it less than a presentiment of his own later 
condition. 

52. “In willing chains and sweet captivity.” Todd Quotes from 
Sylvester’s Du Bartas:— 

* “ The willing chains^of roy captivity.” 

56. “To keep in compass of thy Predicament”', i.e. to keep 
within the part assigned thee in this present College Extravaganza; 
which is that of representing Ens or Being in general, the supreme 
Predicament or Category in Aristotle’s logical system, and the father 
of all the Predicaments usually so called. See Introd. 

58. “to the next”: i.e. to the next speaker or actor in th*e 

Extravaganza. ^ 

59. “ Good luck befriend t^e^ Son.” Here begins the speech of 
Milton, as the leader of the Extravaganza, or father Ens, to that 
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undergraduate of Christ's College who “ stood for Substance with 
his Canons,” t.e. who acted the part of Substance, the eldest of the 
ten Predicaments, or sons of Ens, and kept to the rules of that Pre¬ 
dicament The reader must distinctly fancy Milton in person 
turning at^this point to some booby of a student and addressing 
him in mock heroics. 

59—66. tAy birth the faery ladiesf etc. In the mythology 

of all the Teutonic nations fairies take an interest in childbirth, and 
secretly visit the chambers of new-born babes, to confer gifts, or the 
reverse, upon them. Therefore Milton makes them present at the birth 
of Substance. There may be some pertinence to that category, or 
to its representative for the nonce, that now escapes us, in what the 
fairies are said to hafVe done on the occasion. One thing that they 
did is perfectly intelligible. They made Sjjbstance invisible to 
mortals (lines 65, 66). Mortals CSRinot know the substance of 
things, or existence per se; they can know only phaenomena, or 
substance as modified by relation to their own sentiency. 

74—88. “ Sha// subject be to many an Accident,** dtc. A pro¬ 
longed pun oh the logical,doctrine that Substance, or Being in itself, 
underlies or is subject to its Accidents, i.e. the modifying conditions 
that translate it into phtenomena. Accident, in fact, is the con¬ 
junct name for all the nine Predicaments after Substance itself: 
viz. Quantity, Quality, Relation, Where, When, Posture, Habit, 
Action, Passion. These are the brethren of Substance, and his 
inferiors really; but yet they are his masters and treat him as they 
like, though they all de|)end upon him and are reconciled in him. 

89, 90.* *^JVhat power ... if not your learned handsf etc. 
The speech of the Sibyl about Substance has ended in the previous 
line,j and Milton now addresses his learned audience, saying it is 
for them to interpret the enigmatic speech. 

91. “ ifiVERS, arise.** On this phrase and the poetical enumera¬ 
tion of English rivers which it., introduces (91—100) Warton re¬ 
marked : “ It is hard to say in ■vyhat sense, or in what manner, this 
introduction of the rivers was to be applied to the subject.” It was 
a very natural remark, but is now unnecessary. The mystery has 
been explain^, and very simply. Rivers was the name of Milton’s 
fellow-student in Christ’s College who acted the part of Relation 
in the Extravaganza; and the whole passage is a prolonged poetical 
jfst On that fact The merit of this neat little discovery belongs to 
Mr. W. G. Clark, late Vice-Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and one of the editors of the Cambridge Shakespeare. Chancing, 
early in 1859, to read this piece Milton’s with some care, and 
listening on the little bit of prose with which this concluding speech 
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in it is introduced,— ^'The next^ Quantity and Quauty, spaJke in 
prose: then Relation was called by his name” —Mr. Clwk made 
the acute guess that the explanation was to be understood literally, 
i.e. that,' after the students personating the second and |^ifd of the 
ten Predicaments, Quantity and Quality, had said something in 
prose, the student who personated the fourth Predicament, Relation, 
was called by his surname to take his turn. A reference to the 
Admission Book of Christ’s College verified the guess by disclosing 
the Latin entry of which this is a translation : “May lo, a.d. 1628, 
“ George and Nizell Ri^rs, sons of Sir John Rivers, Knight, 
“ born at Westerham, in the county of Kent, and also grounded in 
“ letters there by Mr. Walter, were admitted into Christ’s College as 
“ Lesser Pensioners, the former in the fifteenth year of his age and 
“ the latter in the fourteenth, under the tutorship of Mr. GelL” It 
was one of these two boysji/reshmen in the College, that had to 
stand for Relation and have his name played upon by Milton. I 
ascertained one or two particulars of their subsequent history (see 
Aihenteum^ (oT April 23, 1859); but it is enough here to say that 
they were Ibns of Sir John Rivers, of Chafford, co. Kent, Bart, by 
his wife Dorothy Potter of Westerham, and that the family and the 
baronetcy still exist. 

92—100. “ utmost Tweed or Ouse” etc. In this passage Milton 
must have had in view Spenser’s poetical enumerations of rivers (see 
especially F. Q. IV. xi. 20 et seq.)^ but may have been indebted also 
to Drayton’s Folyolbion. “ Utmost Tweed ” is plain ; the Ouse and 
trffe Don are in Yorkshire; Drayton speaks of the “thirty streams” 
of the Trent; the Mole, in Surrey, disappears in summer, for a part 
of its course, into a subterranean channel; Severti derived its name 
in the legends from the \naiden Sabra or Sabrina drowned in it, with 
her mother Estrildis, by Guendolen, the wife of Locrine, son of 
Brutus; there are several Avons, but the one meant may be the 
Avon of Bristol; “ sedgy Lea ” is near London; th? Dee, near 
Chester, was sacred with Dniidical tradition ; Humber in the legend 
derives itj name from a Hunnish invader of primeval times; the 
other epithets explain themselves. 


On the Morning of Christ’s Nativity. 

• 

i9~22. Now while the heaven” etc. This Ode of Milton’s, as 
we learn from his^Flegia Sexta, addressed to Diodati, was conceived 
at dawn on Christmas-Day^fiag. See Introd. 

24. “ Oh / run^” etc. In Drummond of Hawthomden’s Flowers 
of Sion (1623) there is a Softnet on the Nativity, beginning 
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** Run, Shepherds, run where Bethlem blest appears I” 

There are traces of a knowledge of Drummond’s poetry in*various 
[arts of Milton.— ‘‘prevent them ”; i.e, anticipate them, get before 
them. ^ 

27. the Angel Quire”: the Angels heard singing by the shep¬ 
herds in the fields at Bethlehem. Luke ii. 13, 14. 

28. “JRrom out his secret altar I* etc. Isaiah vL 6. (Newton.) 

41. Pollute” Direct from the Latin pollutus. 

« 

48. “ Down through the turning sphere ”: i.e. down, from 
Heaven’s gate, through the wheeling orb of the whole Universe, 
hung from Heaven. . “ Down through the turning spheres ” would 
have been more according to Milton’s custom; but here he views the 
aggregate of the spheres as one. . 

56. “ hookid chariot.” The war-chariots of different nations were 
armed with scythes or hooks, which cut whatever they met. 
Richardson, in his Dictionary, quotes this description fuSm an old 
translation of Quintus Curtius : “ The wheels were also full of iron 
pikes right forth, and of great hooks both upward and downward, 
wherewith all thing was cut asunder tliat came in their way.” 

64. *' 7 vhist”: i.e. hushed, silenced. To hush, to whist, and to 
hist, are all forms of one verb (allied to hiss), meaning to silence, 
derived perhaps from the mere sound sh or st, the interjection of 
silence. See Pens. 55. Todd quotes from the Dido of Marlowe 
and Nash, 1594, the line— 

*‘Tbe air is clear, and southern winds are whist.” 

But there is also Ariel’s song in the Tempest, I. 2 :— 

I 

“ Courtsicd when you h|ive, and kissed 
The wild waves whist.” 


66 “ Ocean ” must be pronounced here as a trisyllable,—^not an 
unfrequent pronunciation in old pdets. Sylvester has it occasionally. 
Thus— 

“ began 

To crystallize the Baltic ocean.” 


71, Bending one way their precmts influence” \ an image from 
Astrology. • 

♦ •j’j —84. *‘And, though the shady gloom,” etc. Warton detects 
here a recollection of a stanza in Spenser’s ShephertPs Calendar 

(April)— • ^ 

I saw Phoebus thrust out his gplden head 
Upon her to gaze; * 
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But, when he saw how bfoad her beams did spread, 

It did him amaze. 

He blushed to see another Sun beiow, 

Ne durst again his fiery face outshow. 

Let him, if he dare. 

His brightness compare 

With hers, to have the overthrow.’* 

86. “Or ere.'^ So jjfinted in the original editions; but “or 
e'er” has been suggested instead, on the ground that “or ere” is a 
mere duplication, as if Milton had said “ Ere ere the point of dawn,” 
i.e. “Before before the ppint of dawn,”—the word “or” in this 
sense being originally only another form of the word “ ere ” (Old- 
English, ter, before). But the duplication occurs in writers before 
Milton. Mr. Aldis Wright, in his Bible Word-Book, quotes three 
instances—“This man or ere the clergy began, was wont,” 

etc. (Sir Thomas More); ‘i*rr ere we meet ” (Shakespeare, K. John, 
IV. 3); and again (Shakespeare, Temp. I. 2) :— 

“ I would 

• Have sunk the sea within the earth, or ere 

* It should the good ship so have swallowed.” 

Yet our form “ or ever ” did exist as weH. Mr. Wright quotes from 
Hamlet, I. 2 : 

“ Would I had met my dearest fde in Heaven 
Or ever I had seen that day, Horatio,” 

informing us that the reading in the first quarto is “ ere ever.” Now, 
it might be argued that in the three instances of “ or ere ” given above 
^^or der” would do as well, and may have really been what was 
intended In the present passage in Milton, however, the fact that 
it is a substantive, “point 0/dawn,” that is qualified, and not a verb, 
as in the three instanced cited, increases the probability tliat “ or ere ” 
was intended, and that it was a naturalised duplicate preposition in 
English, as well as adverb, when Milton wrote. ^ 

88. “ little thought they than.” Note than instead of then. It 
is in the original editions, and is obviously a deviation from the 
usual spfelling and pronunciation,* for the sake of the rhyme with 
Pan. But it was only a revival of an old spelling and pronuncia¬ 
tion, perhaps not quite obsolete. Our word “thenf for “at that 
time,” is the survivor of three forms once in use,— then, than (or 
thanne), and tho. In Wycliffe’s Bible we have “ Thanne summe of 
the scribis and farisees answeriden to him ”; and the same form, or 
than, occurs in Piers Plowman, in Chaucer, and in Gower (see 
Richardson’s Dictionary, under Then). 

89. “ the mighty Pan ” : ue. the real being so long dreamt of as 
Pan, the God of Shepherds* 
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9$. *‘sirook.” See note, Par. Zost^ 11. 165. 

98. “As all” To make the construction complete, suppose 
the “such” of line 93 repeated in connexion with “divinely- 
warbled voihe.” 

loi—104. Nature that . . . now was” etc. The prose 
order of the wcnrds here is “ Nature, that l^rd such sound thrilling 
the Airy region beneath the hollow round of Cynthia’s seat, was 
now,” etc.; and the meaning is, “ Nature, on hearing such a sound 
thrilling through the Earth’s atmosphere under the concave of the 
Moon’s orbit, was now,” etc. 

106. “its last fulfilling”', one of the three instances in all 
Milton’s poetry of the use of the word its. See Par. losl I. 254 
and IV. 813, and notes there: also Ess^y on Milton’s English, ante^ 
PP. 56—71- 

116. “ unexfiressive” \ i.e. unexpressible. The same word, in 
the same sense, is in Lycidas (176); and Shakespeare ha^iit. As you 
Like //, III. 2 ;— 

“The fair, thelhaste, and unexpressive She,” 

Warton fancies that Shakespeare may have coined it; but search 
may find older instances. 

117—124. “ Such music . . . when of old the Sons of Morning 
sung” etc. A distinct recollection of Job xxxviii. 4—11. See also 
Par. Zostf VII. 557 et se^. The common praeterite of ««^now fe 
sang; but Milton favoured sung. See note, Par. Losl III. 383. 

* ^ 

125—132. “Ring out, ye crystal spheres,” etc. In the whole of 
this stanza there is a use of the Pythagorean doctrine or fancy of 
the music of the spheres,— i.e. of the actual physical spheres or orbs 
of the Cosmos. They are here made‘to be nine (line 131), though 
ten was the number in the latest development of the Ptolemaic 
astronomy. This doctrine of the music of the spheres was congenial 
to Milton’s mind. See his academic oration, De Spheerarum Con- 
centu, written perhaps about the same time as this Ode. In that 
prose piece tl^pre is an amplification of the hint of this stanza, that 
the mysterious celestial music, though rarely heard by'mortals, might 
not be absolutely inaudible even yet, if there were minds of due 
preparation. See also Shakespeare’s famous passage “ Sit, Jessica ” 
[Jlf^chant of Venice, V. i). It is rather difficult to say whether in 
“ the bass of Heaven’s deep organ ” Milton had a precise reference 
to any portion of his optical diagram of S)^ace and the Universe, or 
merely brought in a musical effect as such. Warton’s notion that it 
was a recollection of the organ he had heard in his school-time in 
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St. Paul's Cathedral is very bald. An organ was no rarity with 
Milton? # 

143, 144, “ Orbed in a rainbow ; and, like glories wearing^ 
Mercy will sit between." 

This is a change in the Second Edition of the Minor Poems from 

what had been the text of the First, viz.— 

* 

Th’ enameld Arras of the Rainbow wearing. 

And Mercy set between,” 

The change is evidently for^ the better, and proves that the Second 
Edition contains Milton's own corrections of the First. “Arras” 
was cloth, or tapestry, made at Arras in France; and “enamelled 
Arras ” {i.e. tapestry coated or glazed with colours by a process of 
melting) is hardly conceivable. 

156. There ought evjti^ntly to be only a comma at the end of 
this line, as the sentence is prolonged into the next stanza. There 
was only a comma in the First Edition, but it was changed into a 
full stop lif! the Second. 

166. perfect" \ so spelt in First Edition, but ^'perfet" in the 
Second. 

•» , 

t68 . “The Old Dragon." Rev. xx. 2. 

171. “ wroth" \ so in Second Edition, but “wrath" in the 

First. 

* 

172. “ Swinges ": spelt “ swindges " in both the original editions. 
As the word is spelt sometimes “ swinge ” and sometimes “ swindge ” 
in old books, and the ^ does not affect the pronunciation, the less 
ordinary spelling need not be kept. This is the only occurrence of 
the word in Milton’s poetry. 

173. “The Oracles are dumb." Here begins an idea which is 

protracted through the following stanzas, as far as to line 236. The 
idea is that of the sudden extinctipn and disappearance of the gods 
and the ceremonies of all the old Polytheistic religions on the birth 
of Christ. There is an evident recollection throughout of a striking 
story originally told in one of Plutarch’s writings, and often repeated 
in mediaeval and modern books {p.g. in JRabelais\ under some such 
title as “ The Death of Pan.” • Milton, it has been suggested, even 
if he had not read the original story in Plutarch, might have knoyn 
it through the version of it given in the “ Glosse ” or Notes appended 
to Spenser’s Shepherds Calendar by Spenser’s friend E. K. (Edward 
Kirke), the editor of the poem. Commenting on the line in the 
May Eclogue « 
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‘*When great Fan account of Shepeherdes shall aske,” 

E. K. writes as follows:—“ Great Pan is Christ, the very Go*d of all 
“ shepherds, which calleth himself the Great and Good Shepherd. 
“ The nam^is most fightly, methinks, applied to him j for Pan sighi- 
“ fieth all or omnipotent^ which is only the Lord Jesus. And by 
“ that name (as I remember) he is-called of Eusebius, in his fifth 
“ book De PraparaL Evang, ; who thereof telleth a proper story 
to that purpose. Which story is first recorded of Plutarch in his 
“ book Of the Ceasing of Oracles^ and of Lavater translated in his 
** book Of Walking Sprigkts ” [the botk De Lemuribus by Lewis 
Lavater, of Zurich (1536—1586), of which there was an English 
translation by “R. H. ” in 1572] ; “who saith that, about the time 
“ that our Lord suffered his most bitter passion for the redemption 
“ of man, certain passengers sailing from Italy,to Cyprus, and pass- 
“ ing by. certain isles called Paxae, Iftiyd a voice calling aloud 
“ TkamuSj Thamus / Now Tkamus was the name of an Egyptian 
“ which was pilot of the ship; who, giving ear to the cry, was 
" bidden, when he came to Palodes, to tell that the gre{rt Pan was 
“ dead: which he doubting to do, yet,—for that, when he came to 
“ Palodes, there suddenly Was such a calm of wind that the ship 
“ stood still in the sea unmoved,—he was forced to cry aloud that 
“ Pan was dead; wherewithalf there was heard such piteous out- 
“ cries, and dreadful shrieking, as hath not been the like. By 
“ which Pan, though of some be understood the great Satanas, 
“ whose kingdom at that time was by Christ conquered, the gates of 
“ Hell broken up, and Death by death delivered to eternal death 
“ (for at that time, as he saith, all Oracles surceased, and enchanted 
“ Spirits that Wtre wont to delude the people thenceforth held their 
“ peace), and also at the demand of the Emjieror Tiberius who that 
“ Pan should be answer was made him by the wisest and best 
“ learned that it was the son of Merojry and Penelope: yet I think 
“ it more pit>perly meant of the death of Christ, the only and very 
“ Pan, then suffering for his flock.”—The reader will easily trace the 
influence of this story in Milton’s ode. He has already called Christ 
“the mighty Pan” (line 89), and now he expands from l^lutarch’s 
story the notion of the ceasing of the Oracles, and the going out of 
all the gods and rites of Paganism with wailings and moanings. 
Only, be it observed, he transfers this phenomenon from the death 
of Pan, the great Shepherd, at Jerusalem, to his birth at Bethlehem. 
—On this subject of the traditionary belief of the ceasing of the 
Ohicles and the collapse of Paganism at the coming of Christ, see 
more in note to Par. Reg. I. 456-9. 

% 

183. A voice of weeping heard.” Matt. ii. 18, and Jer. xxxi 
15. (Warton.) • 
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191. “ The Lars and lemures moan” Lor in Latin means “a 
&miIy-god,” a god who presides over private house and land; 
Lemur is the Latin equivalent to ghost, spirit, or hobgoblia Milton 
does ndt adopt the Latin plurals, Lares and Lemures^ bi^ treats Lar 
and Lemure as English words and gives them ordinary English 
plurals. Lemures must be pronounced as a dissyllable, and might 
have been spelt Lemurs. 

194. “flamens” : priests or archpriests. 

195. ^^the chill marble seems to sweat.” Not an uncommon 
prodigy among the ancients was the weeping or sweating of the 
statues of their gods. Dunster cites Virgil, Georg. I. 480; where, 
among the many prodigies on the death of Julius Caesar, there is 
this:— 

“ Et mcestum illacrymat teraplis ebur, jeraque sudant.” 

197—220. Teor and Baalim . . . that hvice-battered god of 
Palestine . . . Ashtaroth ... the Libyc Hammon . . . Thammuz 
. . . Moloch ... the brutish gods of Nile . . . Isis^ and Orus, and 
the dog A^iubis . . . Osiris.” For particulars about the oriental 
gods here mentioned see Paradise Los^, Book I. 392—489, with 
notes on that passage. The enumeration of the oriental gods here 
is so much the same as that afterwaids worked into Paradise Lost 
that one must suppose that Milton referred to the former while writ¬ 
ing the latter. The “ twice-battered god of Palestine ” must be the 
Philistine Dagon (Par. Lost, I. 457—466). Anubisy the only god 
hgre mentioned and not named in the passage in Paradise Lost, 
was an Egyptian god worshipped in the form of a dog. 

201. Heaveris queen and mother both.” This epithet of Ash¬ 
taroth is supposed by Newton to have been suggested by Selden’s 
De Diis Syrisy where she is called re^na cmli as well as mater 
DeAm. 

o 

202. “ shine.” There are instances of the same use of this word 
as a substantive in Spenser, Ben Jonson, and other poets. 

213—^220. “Osiris ... in Memphian grove . . . trampling 
the unshowered grass . . . his sacred chesty” etc. Milton here blends 
Apis, the Egyptian bull-god, with Osiris. The “ Meniphian grove ” 
' means the fields round the Egyptian city Memphis; and the grass 
fhere is “unshowered” because rain is rare in Egypt. In the myth 
of Osiris he is represented as induced once by conspirators to lie 
down in a richly-carved chest, which they immediately fastened tip 
and threw into the Nile, where it had strange subsequent adventures. 

rJ 

223. old plural of eye, also spelt tyne or eyen; common 

in Chaucer, Spenser, and others. 
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s 26. ** Typhon Hmge.” T^hon is here the Greek name oTth^' 
Egyptian god Set, or Suti, one of the brother of Osiiisf^ After' 
having been worshipped as a god in Egypt, he came to regarded 
as a kind Devil, and the enemy of Osiris. He led the conspirators 
who shut up Osiris in his chest. In old £g3rptian monuments he is 
represented in various beast-like forms, sometimes as a crocodile. 
The Greek Typhon is represented as a huge giant or dragon-headed 
monster buried underground for opposing 2^us. 

227. *^Our Babe” etc. The “snaky twine” of the preceding 
line suggests the infant Hercules strangling serpents in his cradle. 

231. orient”', i.e. eastern. The meaning of the whole of the 
image 229—231 is “So, when the sun rises.” 

* r 

232—234. “ The flocking shadows pale troop to the infernal jail,” 
etc. An. allusion to the common supefLrition that on the approach 
of morning ghosts vanish. Warton quot« a passage in Shakespeare 
{Midsum. N. Dr. III. 2) as probably in Milton’s mind:— 

“ And yonder shines Aurora’s harbinger; •* 

At whose approach ghosts wandering here and there 
Troop home to churchyards: damnM spirits all, 

That in cross-ways and floods have burial, 

Already to their worsiy beds are gone.” 

235j 236. the yellow-skirted fays fly after the night-steeds, 
leaving,” etc.: i.e. the fairies, who have been in the moonlit woods 
all night, haste away in the morning, following the nightmares or 
night-hags. For by “night-steeds” Milton clearly means those 
creatures of ugliness, and not, as Warton supposes, the poetical 
steeds or horsfis oftNight. Compare Par. Lost, II. 662. 

240. youngest-teetntd star”: i.e. latesl^born star, the star that 
appeared in the heavens on Christ’s birth to guide the wise men. 
To teem is produce. *■ 

244. Bright-harnessed”: i.e. bright-armoured. Harness was a 
frequent old word for armour. Newton quotes Exod. xiii. 18. 


• The Passion. 

I—4. “Srewhile of music,” etc. This opening of the poem 
connects it with the Ode on the Nativity, and proves it to have beeri 
af sequel to that ode. Easter 1630 is the probable date. 

6, 7. “/« wintry solstice,” eta tirhe order is “Like the, 
shortened light in wintry solstice soon swallowed up,” etc. The 
winter solstice is Dec 22, when the day is shortest 



THE PAS^ON id* 

Most pe^ect Hero^^ etc. Heb. ii. xo, (Todd) The 
yfmd perf^t is so spelt in both the original editions, and not perfit ' 
:gs often elsewhere in Milton’s poetry. 

< f ip. “mask’*: in the sense of masque or drama. See ^ne 2. 

. 21. “ ties,” for lays. 

22. “These latest” So in Second Edition, substituted for 
“ These latter” in First The meaning of lines 22 and 23 is “ It is 
to the latest scenes of the long drama of Christ’s mortal humiliation, 
those of his death at Jerusal^, that I am to confine myself in this 
poem.” 

25, 26. “otherwhere are found; loud o’er the rest Cremona’s 
trump”: i.e. the acts and temptations of Christ’s life on earth may 
be found celebrated by otj^r poets, and best of all by Marco 
Girolamo Vida of Cremona* 1490—1566), in his T^tin poem The 
Christiad. * 

28. “ stfii” \ i.e. soft-sounding, not like the trump. 

34» 35* TIui leaves should all be blacks. . . and letters ... a 
mannish white.” To understand this conceit (for it is no better, and 
is found in other poets) the reader should see some of the old 
English books of Elegies or Funereal Poems. I have before me at 
present Joshua Sylvester’s iMchrymcB Lachrymarum, or The Spirit of 
Teares distilled for the un-tymely Death of the Incomparable Prince 
Par^retus {i.e. Prince Henry, eldest son and heir-apparent of 
James I., who died 1612). The book was printed by “ Humfrey 
Lbwnes, dwelling on Bred Streete hill, at the signe of 4he Starre ”; 
and Milton may have see^ it. The title-jiage is wholly black, save 
that the words of the title*are white; twelve of the succeeding left- 
hand gages are totally black, save for the royal arms in white and 
smears of “a W'annish white” through inefficient pressive of the 
black block; and the margins of the other pages, above and below 
the Elegies, are also black. 

36—39! “See, see the chariotP etc. The reference is to 
Ezekiel, chap. i. The poet supposes himself carried,to Jerusalem 
' in a mystic chariot like that which bore up the Prophet ft.t the river 
Chebar. 

43. “ that sad sepulchral rock ”< the Holy Sepulchre. 

. 51, “Take up a weeping”: from Jeremiah ix. 10. “For the* 

mountains will I take up a weeping.” 

56. “Mad got a race of mourners,” etc. The conceit is from 
the story of Ixion. So feeble and diss^eeable an ending of the 
VOL. Ill M 
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poem makes one agree the more willingly with the author’s judgment 
* of the whole, immediately appended. On the peculiar Synta* of 
that prose addition see Essay on Milton’s English, p. 82.— 
Drumm(i;id of Hawthornden has three pieces on “ The Fusion ” in 
his Flowers of Sion (1623). They may be compared with Milton’s 
fragment 


Song on May Morning. 

Some of the phrases of this little piece,—such as “Day’s 
harbinger,” “comes dancing,” “gredn lap,” “pale primrose,”— 
belong to the traditional diction of poetry, and are found in poets 
older than Milton. Among instances cited, in unnecessary number, 
by Warton, take one from Spenser’s Astrophel :— 

The dancing day, forth conjing fronf the east.” 

10." And welcome theef' etc. W^ton quotes from Chaucer’s 
Knighfs Tale :— 

“ O Maye, with all thy floures and thy grene, 

Right welcome be thou, faire freshe Maye.” 


On- Shake.speare. 

This is the simple title of the lines in Milton’s editions of his 
Poems; but see, in Introduction^ the fuller title when the piece 
appeared among the Commendatory Verses prefixed to the Second 
Folio Shakespeare of 1632. Milton spells his great predecessor’s 
name “ Shakpspear,” both here and in i’AHegro, line 133. 

i —4. “ IVAat needs my Shakespeare'^ etc. One might almost 
suppose, from the wording of these lines, that there was a proposal, 
in or about 1630, to erect a Londop monument to Shakespeare. It 
may be, however, that Milton had no such suggestion to move him, 
but merely thought for himself that Shakespeare did not need a 
monument. The famous monument in Stratford church had been 
put up at least as early as 1623, or seven years after Shakespeare’s,,., 
death; for it is mentioned in the lines by D Digges to Shakespeare’s ' 
memory prefixed to the First Folio, published in that year:— 

“ Shakespeare, at length thy pious fellows give 
The world thy works,—thy works by which outlive 
Thy tomb thy name iriust: when that stone is rent, 

And Time dissolves thy Stratford monument. 

Here we alive shall view thee still.” 

By the bye, this fact that the Stratford, monument was in existence 
in 1623 is an argument for the autlienticity of the bust which forms 
part of it Would not the parishioners of Stratford at that date, 
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remembering Shakespeare’s face perfectly as they did, remembering 
quite recfcnt Sundays when they had seen him in his place in the 
church, have resented the putting up of a bust glaringly unlike the 
original ? * / 

4. **star-ypointing”\, ue. pointing to the stars. The word is hardly 
a correct formation, as the prefix y (German ge) belongs properly to 
the past participle passive, as in yclad, yclept. 

8. “ livelong.^' So in both Milton’s editions, but lasting in the 
Second Folio Shakespeare. • 

9, I o. thA shame of slow-endeavouring art, thy easy numbers 
flom.^' A reference to Shakespeare’s extreme ease and fluency in 
composition, as attested by his fellow-players Heminge and Con- 
dell, the editors of the*First .‘‘^olio: “His mind and hand went to- 
“ gether: And what he tho^ht he uttered with that easiness that 
“ we have scarce received from him a blot in his papers.” Ben 
Jonson adverts to the same. “I remember,” he says in his Dis¬ 
coveries, “th5 players have often mentioned it as an honour to 
“ Shakespeare that, in his writing, whatsoever he penned, he never 
“ blotted out a line. My answer hath been, Would he had blotted 
“ out a thousand! Which they thought a malevolent speech. I 
“ had not told posterity this, but for their ignorance who chose that 
“ circumstance to commend their friend by wherein he most faulted, 
“ and to justify mine own candour. For I loved the man, and do 
“ hqnour his memory, on this side idolatry, as much as any. He 
“ was indeed honest, and of an open and free nature; had an excel- 
“ lent phantasy, brave notions, and gentle expressiohs >whercin he 
“ flowed with that facility that sometimes it was necessary he should 
“ be stopped. Sufflamindndus erat, as Augustus said of Haterius.” 
This extreme ease in composition, or contentedness with first drafts, 
did not belong to Milton; and he notes it in Shakespeare with 
admiration. 

II. unvalued^": invaluable. Todd quotes from Shakespeare 
iJRick. HI. f. 4) “unvalued jewels.” 

12. Delphic lines'* \ i.e. oracular lines, as if from Apollo’s own 
temple at Delphi 

14. Dost make us marble vtHih too much conceiving": “dost 
change us into marble by the over-effort of thought to which thou 
compellest us,”—a very exact description of Shakespeare’s effect on 
his readers. I have ventured*to emphasise the word us to bring out 
the sense; which is that we, Shakespeare’s readers, are the true 
marble of his tomb or monument. 
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On the University Carrier. 

6 

2. *^And here'^ In the First Edition “.<4 Jiere^^ \ evidently a 
misprint.^ ‘ 

8. “ Dodged with him betwixt Cambridge and The Bull.” See 
Introd.— D^ge is an old English word, meaning, according to 
Wedgwood {Diet, of Eng. Etym.\ “to jog, to move quickly to and 
fro j hence to follow in the track of any one, to follow his ins and 
outs, also to deceive one by change of motion.” Richardson, in his 
Dictionary, supposes the word akin tc^dog (to run after like a dog); 
but Wedgwood connects it with dod or dad (Scotticb dqud), a lump 
of anything soft and moist, that may lie flattened by throwing it 
against a wall or on the ground. Skeat rather connects it with 
•the North English dad, to shake, the Proyincial English dade, to 
walk unsteadily, and the Scotch daudhi^^o walk lazily or aimlessly. 

15. Showed him"', i.e. Death showed him; the nominative 
Death in the first clause of the sentence running on after the But” 
of line II. 


AnIithkr on the Same. 

5. Made of spiiere-metcei" : i.e. of the same perfect and enduring 
rnetal of which the heavenly spheres are composed. 

14. “ Too long vacation hastened on his term.” The whole piece 
is a .string of puns on Hobson’s business and the circumstances of 
his death. The pun here is on the antithesis of the University Long 
Vacation and Term time. 

18. Jf I mayn't carry," etc. Pun on the phrase “carry or fetch.” 

' 20. bearers”', i.e. of the coffin. 

29, 3f.. “ Obedient to the moon,”’eXc. Hobson made four journeys 
every month, alternately from Cambridge to London and from Lon¬ 
don to Cambridge. 

32. wain was his increase.” Pun on the ttvo identical 
sounds, wane, wasting or diminution, and wain, waggon. 

33 - “ iiis letters^ etc. Hobson acted as postman between Cam¬ 
bridge and London, bringing letters from London to the College 
dons and students, and carrying back their answers. 

An Epitaph on the Marchioness of Winchester. 

2, 3. of Winchester, a Viscounts daughter, an Earts heir.” 

See Introduction. • 
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7, 8. “ Summers three times eight save one she had told” : i,e. the 
lady was*twenty-three years of age at her death. 

13, P4. Nature and Fate had had no strife” etc.; ;>jHad the 
lady lived to an age equal in length to her merits, her ddath would 
have been natural; Nature and Fate would then have agreed in 
closing it, whereas now Nature quarrelled with what Fate had done. 

17. “ The virgin quire ”; the bride’s-maids. 

18. “ The god that sits at marriage feast” : i.e. Hymen, bringing 

his torch. * 

22. “rt cypress-bud”', a bud of the funereal cypress, mixed with 
the marriage-wreath. 

23—25. “ Once hdd the eqrly matrons . . . and nowf etc.: i.e. she 
had given birth to one child, a son; and now, a second time, she 
was in childbirth. Lucina^ among the Romans, was the goddess of 
childbirth Qiterally, of light, or bringing to light), and was identical 
with Juno of Diana.—The only son of the young Marchioness was 
Charles, called Lord St. John of Rasing djiring his father’s lifetime. 
He succeeded his father in 1674 as 6th Marquis of Winchester, and 
in 1689 was created l^uke of Bolton. « „ . 

28. “ Atropos”'. one of the three Fates, the other two being 
Clotho and Lachesis. While Clotho span the thread of life, and 
l.achesis decided what its length was to be, Atropos {i.e. the Inevit¬ 
able) cut it across at the fated point. 

33. “ languished.” The verb “ to languish ” is here Aiscd actively, 
as meaning “ to fatigue,”to cause to languish.” * 

35—40. “ So have / scenf etc. The meaning is “ So ha\ie I 
seen some tender plant completely plucked up by some careless 
swain who meant to pluck only its newly-shot flower.” 

47, 48. “ Gentle Lady f etc. Warton compares the lines in Cym- 
beline^ IV. *2 :— • 

Quiet consummation have, 

And renowned be thy grave.” 

50. “ seize ”: in the peculiar legal sense of “ to put one in pos¬ 
session of,” “ to settle one in a property.” 

56. “ We^t.” So in original editions. 

56. Helicon” : here ustd in its proper sense as the name of a 
mountain-range, or mountainous* tract of country, in Bceotia, sacred 
to the Muses, and in one spot of which was the fountain of Aganippe, 
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which inspired those that drank of it. By mistake, Helicon became, 
with many poets, the name of this fountain, or of a river, c 

58. wr“/%ear«”; not in our sense of a wheeled carriage for the 
dead, b\ in the older sense of a bier of wooden framework (French 
herse^ triangular wooden framework or harrow). 

59. “Sent thee from the hanks of Came” \ i.e, from Cambridge. 
The passage Suggests that Milton’s Elegy was but one of a number 
written, and perhaps printed, at Cambridge on the occasion; but no 
such volume is now known. See Introd. 

62—70. Next her'. . . that fair* Syrian Shepherdess” etc.: i.e. 

Rachel, Jacob’s wife. See Gen. xxix., xxx., and xxxv. 16—20. 

74. “ No Marchioness^ but now a Queen” Todd detects a refer¬ 
ence in this and the preceding three lines to the story of Anne 
Boleyn’s last message to Henry VIIL thanking him for advancing 
her first to be a Marchioness, then a\' 3 ueen, and lastly a Saint in 
Heaven. 

Additional Note. —^The only important varioustteading pre¬ 
sented by the interesting contemporary MS. copy of this Poem in 
the British Museum volume mentioned in the Introduction (Vol. I. 
p. 128, note) occurs immediately after line 14. Instead of our 
present text from line 14 to line 24 the MS. has the following:— 

“ to her life. 

Seven times had the ycarlie starre 

In everie signe sett upp his carr 

Since for her they did request c 

The god that sitts at marriage feast, 

When first the earlie matrons runne 
* To greet her of her lovelie sonne. 

And now,” etc. / 

If this is what Milton originally wrote, we can see how he improved 
the passage on revision. 


L’Allegro. 


1—3. MelancJwly^ of Cerberus and blackest Midnight born in 
Stygian cave.” In the classic mythology it is Erebos, or Darkness, 
son of Chaos, that is the original husband of his sister Nyx or Night, 
their offspring being Aether (Sky) and Hemera (Day). But, in the 
same mythology. Night, quite apart from Erebos, is made the mother 
^of many other gruesome or mysterious beings, such as Thanatos 
(Death), Hypnos (Sleep), Nemesis, etc. Poets, accordingly, have 
added at will to her progeny by various Jhusbands or without husband 
Thus Spenser {Teares of the Musts) makes Ignorance one of* her 
children, by her own son Sloth:— , 
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** Ignorance, 

Borne in the bosom of the black Abysse, 

And fed with Furies’ milk for sustenance 
Of his weake infancie, begot amisse 
By yawning Sloth on his owne mother Night.” 

Knowing all this, Milton chose to wed Cerberus to Night for the 
production of Melancholy. Some commentators have thought the 
conjunction inappropriate; and Mr. Keightley, to justify it, suggests 
that Milton “ had in view the ordinary derivation of Cerberus, lojp- 
^o/ods, heart-devouring” Perhaps; but, without any such particular¬ 
ising, was it not poetical enoi^gh to think of Melancholy as the child 
of Night and the Hell-dog ? 

6. his jealous wings” To explain the epithet “jealous” here, 
Warburton supposes an allusion to “the watch which fowls keep 
when they are sitting.”* 

7. “ the night-raven sifi^s” The raven, from its black colour, 
its solitary habits, and its harsh croaking voice, has always figured 
as a bird qf^ill omen; and in the idea of the “ night-raven,” heard 
in the darkness, this is intensified. The word occurs in Milton 
only in this passage; and the similar word* “ night-hag ” and “ night- 
steeds’’also occur only once {Par. Lost, II. 662, and Od. J^at. 
236). Shakespeare has the “night-raven” in one passage: “ I pray 
God his bad voice bode no mischief; I had as lief have heard the 
night-raven ” {Much Ado about Nothing, II. 3). Among the night- 
fowls and solitary birds in Sylvester’s Du Bartas (5th Day of Week 
I.)«are 

“ The Skritch Owl, used in falling towers to lodge, 

Th’ unlucky Night-Raven.” ^ 

8. 9. “ rocks, as ragged as thy locks.” Whether “ ragged ” and 
“rugged” are only forms*of the same word is disputed j some hold¬ 
ing that “ rugged ” is from the root of the word rough (A.-S. hruh), 
and that this is distinct from A.-S. hracian, to tear, huxcod, torn, 
whence “rag” and “ragged” are derived. The epithet “ragged” 
for rocks was not unfrequent. See Isaiah ii. 21, and Shaks. 3 
Henry VHV. 4. The .word occurs but once in Milton’s poetry,— 
i.e. only in this passage; the word “ rugged ” occurs six times. 

10. **dark Cimmerian desert.” In the the^ Cimmerians 

^e described as a people dwelling “ beyond the ocean-stream,” in a 
land of perpetual darkness; and,^ though they are known afterwards 
as a historical people, figuring round and near the Black Sea (whence 
the name Crimea), this, legendary idea of them and their country 
was perpetuated by the poets, so that the phrase “ Cimmerian dark¬ 
ness” became hackneyed, “^he word occurs but in this passage in 
Milton’s poetry. 
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1 1 , i 3. ti^ Goddessfair andfree^ in hMDenyckft Eupkrosy^** , 

Wart^ and Todd quote several examples from our old poets of the 
conjunction of the epithets “ fair ” and “ free V as denoting grace in* 
women ^the most apt of which in this connexion is one froth Drayton 
{EcL iv!) 

'* He had, as antique stories tell, 

A daughter cleped Dowsabell, 

A maiden fair and free.” 

The word “yclept” (the old past participle of the verb ckpe “to 
call,” from the A.>S. clepati) occurs only in this passage in all Milton’s 
poetry, and is spelt ycleafd in the edifions of 1645 1673. 

uses the old verbal prefix y only twice besides—in the word ychained 
{Od. Nat. 155), and in the term star-ypointing {On Shakespeare ).— 
•Euphrosyne {i.e. Mirth or Cheerfulness), in the classic mythology, 
was one of the three Graces. • 

14—23. “ Wfmm lovely Venusp et^. The two sister Graces of 
Euphrosyne were Aglaia (Brightness) and Thalia (Bloom), and the 
parentage of the three is given variously in the old» mythology. 
Most commonly they are represented as the daughters of Zeus by 
Hera, or by one of several other goddesses, among whom Venus or 
Aphrodite is not mentioned. But Milton is his own mythologist 
here. He invents an optlbn of two pedigrees for Euphrosyne. 
Either she is the daughter of Bacchus and Venus, born at one birth 
with the other Graces, Aglaia and Thalia,— i.e. Cheerfulness may 
spring from Wine and Love; or, preferably, and by an airier and 
' purer origin, she is the child of Aurora (the Dawn) begotten in eftxly 
summer by Zephyr (the West Wind),— i.e. it is the early freshness 
of the summer morning that best produces Cheerfulness. 

17. “(<w some sagcr sin^.^ So in the original editions; cor¬ 
rupted into “ sages ” in some later ones. 

18. frolic wind." Our customary adjective now is frolicsome^ 
and frolic is generally used as a substantive; but Milton’s use of 
frolic here as an adjective is quite correct It is the i^me as the 
German frohlich (cheerful, merfy). On the only other occasion on 
which the word occurs in Milton’s poetry {ComuSj 59) it is likewise 
an adjectivtf. 

32 . ^'‘fresh-blown roses washed in dew." Shakespeare, as ‘Bowie 
noted, has nearly the same: “ morning roses newly washed in dew ” 
d^Tam. of the Shrew^ II. i). 

24. “ So buxom, blithe, and debonai^." The combination pf two 
of these adjectives is found by Wartoii in Shakespeare’s line, “ So 
buxom, blithe, and full of face ” (Gower's prologue in Ferules, Act 
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L); and all three are found by Todd in the Aristippus of^Thomas 
Band<^ph, published in 1635,—“to make one blithe, buyme, and 
deboneer.*' Buxom means originally “flexible” or “easUy bowed,” 
from A.-S. beogan^ to bow j hence “ lively,” or “ lithe,jjfand so to 
“ handsome,” though at present the word, by a forgetfulness of its 
original meaning, rather implies a stout kind of handsomeness. 
Milton uses it but twice—in it& original sense in F. Z. II. 842, and 
here in its nearest derivative sense. Blitite (“ glad ” or “ gay ”), an 
old English, or A.-S. word, is now mainly provincial or Scottish. 
Debonair^ from the French {^e bon aire, good-looking), is a favourite 
word with the old Romancers. 

27, 28. “ Quips and cranks and wanton wiles. 

Nods and becks and wreatMd smiles'* 

Quip is a smart or "cutting saying, and is the same etymologically 
as whip. Richardson, im his Dictionary, quotes a passage much to 
the point from I.yly’s Alexander and Campaspe, III. 2 :— 

“ Manes. We cynicks are mad fellows ; didst thou not find I did quip thee ? 
Psyi. Slt> verily: why, what’s a quip ? 

Manes. We great girders call it a short saying of a sharp wit, with a bitter 
sense in a sweet word.” ^ 

Shakespeare, who uses the word again i, and again, has an excellent 
concrete illustration of it in Merry Wives of Windsor, I. 3 ;— 

“ Falsiaff. My honest lads, I will tell you what I am about. 

Pistol. Two yards, and more. 

Falstaff. No quips now, Pistol! ” 

• 

Crank is literally a crook or bend : hence a “ crank ” in the sense of 
an iron rod bent into an elbow as in machinery, or a crank ” in the 
sense of the word in J:his passage,— i.e. an odd turn of speech.— 
Wile is a trick, and the same word as guile. —A beck (to beckon) is a 
sign either with the finger or with the head,—in which latter case it 
includes a nod. See the word Par. Reg. II. 238.* Smiles are 
called svreathtd because they curl or wreathe the features.—Warton 
supposes Milton to have remembered this line in a stanza in Burton’s 
Anatomy 0/Melancholy :— , 

With becks, and nods, and smiles again.” 

33, 34. “ Come, and trip it, as you go, 

, On the light fantastic toe." 

In 714 ^ Tempest, Act IV. Sc. 1, ASriel says to Prospero, who has ordered 
him to summon the other Spirits of the Island— 

“ Before you can say ‘come’ and ‘go,’ 

And br^he twice and cry ‘so, so,’ 

Each one, tripping on his toe, 

Will be here with mop and mow.” 
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Newton, pointing out that Milton may have had this passage in his 
mind, in^e the guess likelier by misquoting and abbreviatjpg the 
passf^e ffius, as if it were Ariel’s address to the Spirits:— 

*' Come and go, 

Each one tripping on his toe.“ 


In this misquotation later commentators have followed Newton. 


40. ** unre/rov^d”: in the sense of unreprovabk or innocent 
So in other cases in Milton, e.g. “unvalued,” for “not to be valued” 
or priceless, in the lines On Shakespeare.^ 


45 —48- “ Then to conie^ in spite of sorrow^ and at my window f 

etc. This passage has been strangely misconstrued by some com¬ 
mentators, and a charge has been made against Milton founded on the 
misconstruction. The skylark, they have told* us, never comes to 
people’s Windows, to bid them good-morrh|(r through the sweet-briar, 
the vine, the eglantine, or anything else; and, in making it do so, 
Milton showed that he did not so much observe nature at first hand 
as fiincy her through books! If the commentators had 4 fesitated a 
little, they would have avoided this nonsense. It is not the lark at 
all that Milton makes come to the window and bid good-morrow, 
and by no possibility could tljat absurdity fit with the syntax of the 
passage. By the syntax, as well as by the sense, it is L’Allegro, the 
cheerful youth (Milton himself, we may suppose), that comes to the 
window and salutes people. The words “ Then to come ” in line 45 
refer back to, and depend upon, the previous words “ Mirths admit 
me” of line 38. Milton, or whoever the imaginary speaker is, aslfs 
Mirth to admit him to her company and that of the nymph Liberty, 
and to let him enjoy the pleasures natural to such companionship 
(38—40). He then goes on to specify su«li pleasures, or give ex¬ 
amples of them. The first (41—44) is that of the sensations of 
early morning, when, walking round a country cottage, one hears the 
song of the mounting skylark, welcoming the signs of sunrise. The 
second is that of coming to the cottage window, looking in, and 
bidding a cheerful good-morrow, through the sweet-briar^ vine, or 
eglantine, to those of the familj^ who are also early astir. One 
regrets that Mr. Mark Pattison should have persisted, after all, in 
that nonsensibal and syntax-defying misinterpretation of Milton’s 
text in this place which I have thus exposed. He had a foregone con¬ 
clusion as to the necessary inaccuracy of Milton, “ a city-bred youth,” 
in matters of Natural History, and, while backing it up rather spitefully 
with other supposed instances,—^which also may be broken down,—; 
could not bring himself to part with th^s. his Monograph on 
Milton, pp. 24-25.—“/« spite of sorrow '^*: is this merely a repe¬ 
tition pf the openii^ strain of the poem, meaning generally “in 
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defiance of Melancholy ” j or may we suppose a subtle ref^nce to 
some tecent grief that had been in the special cottage in jpw, from 
the influence of which the inmates had hardly yet recovjr^ ? We 
faiave ift) right to assume the latter meaning; but it wo\^ be quite 
in Milton’s way, and it would obviate a certain sense one might feel, 
on the other supposition, that the phrase had been brought in for 
the rhyme only.—“ Sweet-iriar . . . eglantine”^ As these are now, 
with strict botanists, names for the same plant {Rosa rubigemsd)^ 
Warton supposes that by “ the twisted eglantine ” Milton meant the 
honeysuckle; Mr. Keightley, more accurately, suggests the dog-rose 
{Rosa canina). The nam$ is from the French eglantier^ which is 
formed from aiguille^ a needle, and implies prickliness. The sound 
of the word, as well as the associations with it, has made it a favourite 
with English poets from Chaucer downwards. Chaucer has the 
forms eglatere and eghntere. Popularly, several of the smaller-flowered 
kinds of wild-rose, besides the sweet-briar, are still called eglantine. 

53 * “ Oft listemngf etc. Here the poet passes on to a new 
pleasure,««r a prolongation of the former. He has been looking 
round about the cottage or farmhouse, listening to the cock crowing, 
or watching him strutting to the stack or barn-door \ and now, 
sauntering in its neighbourhood, he hears, from the hill-side, and 
echoing through the wood, the hofn of the early huntsman, out 
with the hounds. 

57. Sometime walking” Here, distinctly, L’Allegro is away 
^om his cottage, and out on his morning- walk.— unseen” 
“ Happy men love witnesses of their joy ” is Hurd’s acute note on 
this expression. • 

59. “ eastern gate ”%an expression found in Shakespeare, William 
Browne, elsewhere in Milton, and in the poets generally. 

60. state”: Le. “his stately progress,” as Mr. Keightley 
expresses it. 

62. *‘t0eligkt,” arrayed; from the A.-S. dihtany to arrange, furbish, set 
in order; still extant in the Scottish dickt^ to wipe or clean. Skeat 
connects the word with the Latin dictare ,—“ The. clouds in thousand 
liveries dight” Almost a translation, as Warton has remarked, of a 
phrase in Milton’s own description of Morning in the first of his 
Latin Prolusiones Oratories on Cambridge Academical Exercises; 
“Ipsa quoque tellus in adventum Solis cultiori se induit vesti^u, 
nuhesque jUxta varHs chlamydata coloribus pomp^ solenni longoque 
drdine videntur ancillaij^ surgenti Deo.” Compare the whole 
description of morning phenbmena there with that in L’All^o, 
Warton also quotes a passage from Browne’s JBritanma's Pastorals 
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(Book ^ Song 4), in which there is an enumeration of mornh^ 

phenomflha not unlike that of a portion of Milton’s poeth: e^. 
**Chanti^r, the village-cock,” the “swart ploughman,” the “re¬ 
echoes of we deep-mouthed hound,” and “ the shepherd’s c&ughter 
with her cleanly pail.” 

67. Ais tale.^^ Warton, on a suggestion from a friend, 

proposed to understand this to mean “ telling the tale ” of his sheep, 
/.tf. counting them j and this is certainly one of the meanings of the 
word /«/(?, from A.-S. /«/«, number,— e.g. “ the tale of the bricks ” 
which the Israelites had to make in Egypt (Exod. v. 8). Browne, 
in his Shepherd^s Pipe, Eel. v., as Warton pointed out, has this 
passage:— 

“ When the shepherds from their fold 

• All their bleating charges told, 

And, full careful, searched if one * 

• Of all their flock were hur^or gone.” 

It may be that Warton’s reading is right, the rather because, as in 
this passage from Browne, counting the sheep was a morning 
occupation for each shepherd, whereas one can htil&ly fancy 
shepherds met under a hajvthorn and telling stories to each other 
so early in the day. Still the other, and more popular and 
pleasing, interpretation may i)e defended; and narrative, is 
radically the same as iaie, number. 

69. “Straight mine eye” etc. By this rapid turn of phrase 
Milton skilfully indicates a new paragraph in his description. 
Hitherto he has been delighting in the phenomena of early morning ; 
now his eye catches “new pleasures” — i.e. he is still out on his 
walk, but some time has elapsed, and it is farther on in the day. 
“Straight” means “instantaneously,” not ip the actual succession 
of sijghts in the walk, but in the poem, or what of the walk he 
chooses, as L’Allegro, to remember or fancy. 

70. “iaitdskip”: spelt “ lantskip” in the First and Second 
Editions. 

71. “Russet lawnSf and failowigrey.” Ijiwn now ^pommonly 
means a stretch of green grass in front of a mansion; but the epithet 
“russet” (reddish) shows that Milton, here as in the five other 
places where he has used the word in his poetry, understood it 
rather in its original sense of land or laund^ any open space, even 
if moory. Over such, and over tha “ grey fallows,” the sheep might 

seen nibbling. K fallow is a piece of ploughed land left unsown, 
generally yellow or tawny in colour, as in fallow deer; but the A.-S. 
faalu^ like the German falb (Latin falvu^, implies a range of hues 
from yellow to gray, and is allied indeed to pale (pallidus). 

73, 74. “Mountains” etc. See Introd. I. 132. 
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75. daisies pied.*’ Almost certainly a recoll^on of 

Shakespeare’s “ When daisies pied and violets blue ” in the^t song 
in Zovds Labour’s Lost. “ Pied,” a common word with thjrold poets, 
means Variegated in colour: thus pi^ or mag^rV, and pidca\!§, Dra]rton 
speaks of the “py’d kingfisher.” Shakespeare is supposed to have 
invented the word piedness ” in a passage about flowers ( Winter’s 
Taie, IV. 3); but Hakluyt has the same word. See Richardson’s 
Diet and Skeat’s under Fie. 

77—80. “ Towers and battlements^’ etc. See Introd. I. 132. 

79. “//w,” lodges, residtes: not an uncommon old meaning. A 
passage in point, quoted by Mr. Browne, is “ When the Court lay at 
Windsor ” {Merry Wives, II. 2); and the same sense of the word lie 
gives the point to Sir Henry Wotton’s jocular definition of an 
ambassador as “ one who lies abroad for the good of his country.” 

80. “Qfnosure” (literally “the dog’s tail,” kvvos ovpa) was the 
Greek name for that part of the constellation of the I-esser Bear 
which copjjjains the pole-star. The Phoenician mariners directed their 
eyes to this in steering their course, while the Greeks steered by the 
Greater Bear. Thus Ovid, Fasti, III. 107-8 :— 

“ Esse duas Arclos, quarum Cynosura petatur 
Sidoniis, Helicen Grak eftttna notet. ” 

By metaphor from this “ cynosure ” of Phoenician navigation, any 
thing or person on whom .eyes were fastened for any reason might 
be called their “cynosure.” Mr. Browne quotes an apt passage 
ftom Hacket’s Life of Archbishop Williams, where the Countess of 
Buckingham is spoken of as “the Cynosura that all the Papists 
steered by.” » * 

83—88. “ Corydoh and Thyrsis . . . Phillis . . . Thestylis.” 
Stock-names in pastoral poetry, here applied by Milton to Ehglish 
rustics. Their being at dinner indicates that it now about 
mid-day. 

91, 92. ’’Sometimes, with secure flight, 

* The upland hamlets will invite.” 

So Milton again marks a new paragraph in the poem, changing the 
scene. It is now past mid-day, and in the afternoofl; and we are 
invited to a rustic holiday among the “upland hamlets” or little 
villages among the slopes, away from the river-meadows and the 
haymaking.—“ secure,” not here in its derivative meaning of ” safe,” 
but in its original meaning of “ careless ” or ” free from care ” (securus). 
Mr. Browne happily quoj^ a discrimination, and even opposition, 
of the two meanings from JBeil Jonson— 

“ Men may securely sin, bijit safely never.” 
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94, V rebecks” The rebeck was a kind of fiddle, supposed to 
the samlj^ Chaucer’s ribibe; which again is the Arabic rebeb'i^ two- 
stringed ratrument played with a bow, which the Arabs are said to 
have brou^t into Spain (Warton, and Richardson’s Diet) tVartom 
notes that the name of the fiddler in Romeo and Juliet (IV. 4) is 
Hugh Rebeck. 

96. chequered shade” So, as the commentator Richardson 
noted, in Titus Andronicus^ II. 3 :— 

“ The green leaves quiver with the cooling wind 
And make a chequered shadow eon the ground.” 

98. a sunshine holiday.” The word “sunshine” used 
adjectively, for “sunshiny.” Milton repeats the exact phrase in 
Cornufy 959. Shakespeare had the adjective before him {Richard 
II. IV. i); Spenser has “sunshiny” {R. Q. I. iii. 23). 

100. “ as it grows dark. 

102, “ How Faery Mab the junkets eat.” See the famous descrip¬ 
tion of the Fairy Queen Mab in Romeo and Juliety I. 4 ; alSd another, 
more prosaic, in Ben Jonspn’s masque, The Satyr (1603). The 
beginning of the latter may be quoted:— 

** This is Mab, tlic mistress Fairy, 

That doth nightly rob the dairy, 

And she can hurt or help the churning, 

As she please, without discerning ; 

She that pinches country wenches 
If they rub not clean their benches, 

And with sharper nails remembers 
When thqr rake not up their embers ; 

But, if so they chance to feast her, 

In a shoe she drops a tester.” 

— junkets” from Dow Lat juncatay ItaL giuncatuy meaning cream- 
cheese, or the like country delicacy made from milk, and so called 
because such things were wrapt in rushes (Ital. giuncoy a rush). 

103, 104. “ She was pinched andpulledy she said ; * 

And hep etc. 

She in the firsfline and he in the second are two of the persons who 
are telling the stories round the nut-brown ale. One, a girl, tells 
about Queen Mab, and can vouch, /rom her own expeHence, that 
all is true that is said of the pranks of that Fairy; for she was 
piifched and pulled” by her, exactly as in the legends. Then, 
another coUoquist, a man, follows with history, 

104, 105. **And hCy by Friar*s lantern led^ 

Tells how the drudging goblinj* etc. 
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Sa in the First Edition; but in the Second the first line ru:^ ^^And 
^ /fe friar^s lantern led.'* This seems to be a misprint'; f« though 
Ae construction is diflScult with the other reading, it wouy be hope¬ 
less with this. The construction with the other seems » be And 
he [the male speaker], by Friar’s lantern led {i.e. who had had an 
experience of Friar Rush as distinct as the girl had had of Queen 

Mab], tells how the drudging goblin,” etc.-“ JBy Friar’s lantern 

led** \ i.e. who had once been led into a marsh at night by that 
mysterious flickering light which philosophers call the Ignis Fatuus, 
and try to explain by physical causes, but which is known in English 
and Scottish popular mythology as the fiendish being fack-d-ihe- 
Lantern^ or Will-d-the- IVisp, or Spunkie, who flits in luminous form 
over marshy lands, to deceive travellers and lure them to their 
destruction. Milton here calls the same “ Friar’s lantern^ meaning, 
it is supposed, “ Friar Rush's lantern ”; and, if so, Mr. Keightley 
insists that he is wrong, inasmuch as the ** Friar Rush ” of the 
popular Fairy mythology is a domestic spirit, who haunts houses, and 
not the same being at all as the out-of-doors “ Jack-o’-the-I^tem.” 
Whether ftfwas the Friar’s lantern or Jack’s lantern, however, it had 
once misled the rustic who was now talking over the nut-brown ale. 
He was therefore an authority in this class of subjects, and any 
story of his would be heard with attention, v * The stoiy he does tell, 
after his qualifying personal preface about his encounter with Jack- 
o’-the-Lantem, refers to quite another member of the Fairy brother¬ 
hood, viz. “ The Drudging Goblin.” 

• 105— II 4. “ hffw the drudging goblin sweat 

To earn his cream-bowl^* etc. 

<$ 

The “ drudging goblin ” is Robin Goodfellow, alias Hobgoblin, alias 
(by high promotion) Shakespeare’s Puck.—Although the word 
“ Robin Goodfellows ” is sometimes found in the plural as a flame 
for an order of goblins {Goblin^ Kobold in the German, mythology, 
perhaps the same as the Greek kqPoXos, a rogue), there was one 
pre-eminent Robin Goodfellow. He was a kind of masculine Queen 
Mab, perierming among the ploughmen and farm-labourers the same 
offices of mischievous interference and occasional good service that 
her fairy ladyship did among the housemaids and daj^maids. In 
the rustic imagination, and usually in books, he was represented as 
a huge, loutj^h fellow, of great strength, but very lazy, who could be 
roused, by kind treatment, and especially by a bowl of cream or the 
like set out for him, to do an immense stroke of work in the bagi 
during the night. He figures a good deal in Elizabethan popular 
literature; e.g. he is one the characters in Ben Jonson’s masque 
Love Restored. Coming in tfiere among the Court masquers, he 
says: “Are these your court sports? Would I had kept me to my 
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bi8 o* the country stjll, selling of fish, short l^ice, shoeing 
** the mare, or roasting of robin-redbreast I These wero better 
” then, 4 ^r all this time, no masque. You look at me: 1 have 
recover^ myself now for you. I am the honest plain tountiy 
spirit and harmless Robin Goodfellow: he that sweeps the hearth 
and the house clean, riddles for the country maids, and does all 
** their drudgery.”. If, after this, the reader will pass to the Fuck of 
Midsummer Nights Dream, expressly introduced there (Act II. Sc. i) 
as identical with Robin Gloodfellow and also called Hobgoblin, it 
will be seen how Shakespeare, keeping some of his lineaments, has 
refined and idealised him. Milton’s “ dfudging goblin,” however, is 
the genuine uncultured Robin Goodfellow of the lustics themselves, 
more Jonson’s than Shakespeare’s. He is the “lubber fiend” {io 6 , 
loafy, an old word, both Celtic and Germanic, meaning a lout, 
though it must be in another sense that Shakespeare calls Puck 
“thou lob of spirits”); the cream-bowl tempts him to exert himself 
and do ten men’s work with his flail in the night; and, this wbrk 
done, and the cream in his crop, he lies basking his hairy stiength at 
the kitchen fire till morning. ** 

117. Towered cities please us then'*: i.e. when the rustics, 
according to their early habits^ are asleep, and the pall of darkness 
comes over the country fields,*the mood of L’Allegro, the educated 
youth who would still prolong his waking hours with fit employment, 
transfers itself to cities and their objects of mteiest. Observe, it is 
the mood that is transferred; not the youth in person. The rest of 
the poem, from this point onward, may be taken as describing tMb 
evening reveries, readings, and other recreations, of the imaginary 
youth in his cSunti^cottage, after his morning’s walk and afternoon 
among the rustics. The word then in this Jtne, as elsewhere in the 
poem, does important duty. 

120. in weeds of peace, high triumphs Jwld'' The vrord weeds, 

now usually confined to the phrase “ widow’s weeds,” was once far 
more general (A.-S. weed, clothing). Shakespeare has the phrase 
“weeds of peace” {Troil. and Cres. III. 3).— **trtumpdi," in the 
sense of lordly entertainments, is a common word in Elizabethan 
literature, and is perhaps best defined, as Mr. Browne has pointed 
out, in Bacon’s Essay On Masques and Triumphs. After treating of 
Masques, he passes to Triumphs thus:—“ For justs, and tourneys, 
“ and barriers, the glories of them are chiefly in the chariots wherein, 
“ 4 he challengers make their entry ... or in the devices of their 
“ entrance, or in the bravery of their liveries, or in the goodly 
“ furniture of their horses and armour.” ^ ^ 

121. store of hdies/* So, in Sidney’s Astrophel and Steihi, 
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Main infimnce!* A m^phor from Astrology. See Odif 


' 125, 126. “ TAere let Hymen off afpear 

In saffron robe, witk taper dear'* 

t 

\ 

Warton refers to Ben Jonson’s Hymencd, or the Solemnities of Mai^m 
knd Barriers at a ‘where there is this introductory account 

of Hymen's appearance:—“ Entered Hymen, the God of Marriage, 
'** in a safiron-coloured robe, his under-vestures white, his socks 
“ yellow, a yellow veil of silk on his left arm, his head crowned with 
“ roses and marjorarrf, in his right hand a torch of pine-tree.” This 
is Hymen at his gaudiest j but he and his saffron robe and torch are 
frequent in poetry. Milton substitutes a taper for the torch. 


127. ^%pomp": z.tf. solemn procession (Greek, TTo/Lwn}). 

r3i;* ^ Then to the well-trod stage." tThe reading and reverie 
thitherto have been among roiAances and tales of chivalry, such as 
.Malory’s Morte HArthur ^ but now^here come readings in the 
'dramatists. 


132—134. “ If Jonsons learned sock be on. 

Or sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy's child. 
Warble his native wood-notes wild." 


it is dre lighter kind of drama, the drama of the “sock” (Comedy, 
in performing which thq actors wore low-heeled shoes), rather than 
that of the “buskin” (Tragedy, in performing which the actors wore 
high-heeled boots), that suits the mood of L’Allegro. Jonson himself 
Ute phrase “ when thy socks were on ” with reference to Shake- 
't^ibre’s comic dramas, as distinct from his tragedies, or* the “ tread ” 
jm.hjs “ buskin,”—-hardly knowing which to praise most (line^ to the 
"^mory Shakespeare) \ and Miltqn probably borrowed the phrase 
i^rpin Jonson to increase his compliment to that stalwart writer. As 
Jmson did not die till 1637, the compliment was, probably, one to 
A^iving man. In speaking of “ Jonson’s learned sock,” Milton kept 
establi^ed epithet about Jonson, whose “ learning ” was his 
.quality with most critics. So in the epithets “ sweetest ” and 
child,applied to the dead Shakespeare, who was stSl 
j^asem'bered sa “the gentle” and “the honey-tongued,” and whoae 
^^d|^Qs natural genius «itiq^ contrasted with Jonson’s learning' 
laborbusness. The two lines given to Shakespeare in 
vbdeh' under the mark of fhe subject; and the 
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•^iKirin his native wood-notes wild,” though pertia|A a siM^, 
Shakespeate’s lyrics, do strike one as not compud^sl^ , 
his Comedies It is to be femembeared, howe^tf, 
Milton is toudiii^ thii:^;3 here but lightly and briefly, and that 
“ Fancy ” (Phantasy) had a larger meaning then than now. For¬ 
tunately, also, we can go back to Milton’s lines On Sha^speare in 
1630, and be fully satisfied. See Introd. and Notes to that piece. 
For variations in Milton’s r^ard for Shakespeare and the Drama 
generally in his more advanced life, see Introd. to Samon Agmutes. 
With the references there given we nj^y include, after Waiton, a 
quotation from the Thmtrum Poetarum of Milton’s nephew Edward 
FhiUips, published in 1675. Milton had then been dead a year; 
but he had trained Phillips and formed his tastes in poetry, and had 
prot^My helped him with hints for this very Ijook. “ In Tragedy,” 
says Phillips of Shakespeare, “ never any expressed a more lofty and 
“tragic highth, never any represented nature more purely to the 
“ life; and, where the polishments of art are most wanting, as 
> “ probably his learning was not extraordinary, he pluses with a 
“ certain wild and native elegance.” 

3 t 35 » * 36* “ eating cares^ 

Lap me ip soft Lydian airs” 

In other words, readings are now exchanged for music. But, as it 
was the lighter and more luscious kind of reading that suited the 
lively mood, so it is the softer and sweeter kind of music,—the 
Lydian” rather than the “Dorian” or the “Phrygian.” Th$se 
were the three ancient kinds of music; and their differences are 
described technically by musicians .—eating cares ” is a translation 
of* Horace’s mordaas soUidtudines {Ode I. ^viii. 4), or rather of his 
“euros edaces” {Od, II. xl 18). 

137, “ Married to immortal verse” There is the same metaphor 
in At a Solemn Music; and other poets have it. 

139. “bout” a bend or turn,"connected with the verb how. 
Spenser, who uses the word several times, in the sense df the folds 
or wreaihings of a serpent’s body or a dragon’s tail, ^Us it 
“boughte” {F. Q. Li. 15, and I. xi. ii, and Virgil’s Onat, 305). 

144. “ harmony f in its express musical sense, as more than 
melody. > 

^ 145—150. “ThtU Orpheud etc. OipHeus, in the Qreek 

mythology, was the unparalleled smger and musician, the power 0^ 
wboM harp or lyre drew wild beasts, a:ad even rocks and trpes^ to 
follow him. His wife Eurydice having died, he descended feto 
Hades to recover her, if possible. His music, charming even Ihe 
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prevailed ivith Platon who grained hie prayer oq c^ditioh. 
h^ahould not look on Eurydice till he had led her c^pletely 
out C^^Hades and into the upper world. Unfortunatdy >n their 
wa^ upwards, he turned to see if she was following him; and she 
/whs caught back. Hence the significance of lines 148—150. 


Il Penseroso. 

I —30. “ Hena, vain delving Joys ” etc. The studied antithesis 
of II Penseroso and PAllegro throughout declares itself in these 
opening thirty lines, which exactly match and counterpoise the first 
fbur-and-twenty lines of PAllegro. So closely is the one poem 
framed on the model of the other that it would be impossible to 
say, on mere internal evidence, which was written first. Most 
probably the idea of two such companion pieces was in Milton’s 
mind before he wrote either, and he fulfilled that idea by writing 
them in the order in which they now stand, and in which they were 
originally published by himself. This is a case in which a writer, 
describing two moods or doctrines, would place that one last which, 
on the whole, he favoured most, and to which he meant to lend his 
weight. So fairly is the question statecf,'however, and with such 
real liking for both sides, that, but for this matter of the arrangement, 
all signs of ultimate preference may be said to be removed. Perhaps 
combination was the lesson intended. Thinking of Milton's whole 
li^e^ we identify him most naturally with II Penseroso; but may we 
not have forgotten how much of PAllegro there was in him poten¬ 
tially, at all events in his youth ? • 

3. bested”', avail,-advantage, stand in stead to, or stand by 
(by-stand). The same meaning of the verb is instanced in a passage 
irom Sir Francis Drake’s West India Voyage, quoted in Richardson's 
Dictionary. Speaking of a quantity of dried fish of wtiich he had 
made a priz^ and which he distributed among his fleet, he says, 
“ The san^e [was] so new and good as it did very greatly bestead us 
in the whole course of our voyage.* But another and perhaps more 
usual meaning of the word is “ placed,” “ situated ” fA.-S. siede, a 
place). Richardson quotes this instance from Barrow; “ He who 
mpks so deformedly and dismally, who in outward sight is so ill 
bestead, and so pitifully accouj;red, hath latent in him much* of 
Admirable beauty and glory.” So “ hardly bestead and hungry,” in 
Isa^ viiL 21. In this second sense the word seems to be a p&t 
pa^ciple passive of the former verb: thus, *^to bestead” (perhaps 
QzIginaUy inronounced bested), ‘‘to stand by,” bested,” ”stood-by.” 

d* ^fmdi” in its old sense of ^'fooliih.” 
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d-Aip. **gaudy shapes .., as thkk and numkeirless as ike J^ap . 

naieS »«/ pe^U the sun 4 eams^ or lihest hovering dreanti . ; . 
MosphtaSi^trainP In his notes on this passage, Warton, besulea 
annecessarOy quoting Chaucer’s “ As thick as motes in the suni»« 
beams” {Wife of Baths Tale^ 868), and the like brief examples <it 
the use of a phrase which is common property, ventures on the 
assertion that the imagery of the whole is immediately from Syl¬ 
vester’s Cave of Steep in Du Bartaa” It may be well to quote the 
passage:— 

** Confusedly about the silent bed f 
Fantastick swarms of dreams there hovered, 

Green, red, and yellow, tawny, black, and blew ; 

. Son) sacred, som profane, som false, som true; 

Som ^ort, som long, som develish, som divine, 

’ Som sad, som glad; but monstrous all (in fine): 

They make no noise, but right resemble may 
* Th’ unnumbered moats which in the sun do play, 

When (at som cranny) with his piercing ey 
He peepeth in, som darker place to spy.” 

Sylv. Du Bartas, ed. 1613, p. 396 (TX^ P^aaOiou). 

In the fancy that Milton remembered this passage Warton may be 
right, more especially as “ Morpheus ” is named a few lines before, 
and the phrase gaudy swarm of dreams ” occurs a few lines after; 
but this single instance will show on what little results parallel- 
passage-hunting may plume itself as successful. 

10. pensioners'^ \ retinue, literally “paid dependents.” So 
Shakespeare, “ The cowslips tall her pensioners be ” {Mids. Nigl^s 
jDnam^ IL i). Warton thinks this metaphorical use of the word 
originated in the fact of the establishment by Queen Elizabeth of a 
guard composed of handsome young noblemen and gentlemen, 
specially under the name of Pensioners; and he cites Dame 
Quickly’s ‘VXet there had been Earls, nay, which is more^ Pen¬ 
sioners,” as proving the influence of the institution on the popular 
speech. But as Pensioners or Pensionaries^ both word and thing, 
were certainly older than Elizabeth’s time, so may have;, been thC 
metaphorical application of the word. 

14. “ To**hit the senseP Mr, Browne cites “A strange invisible 
perfume hits the sense ” {Ant. and Chop. II. 2). 

18. '*P*rince Memnotis sister.” ‘ Memnon, in the legends of the 
Tcojan War, is a prince of the Ethiopians who came to the aid of 
Priam, and was killed by Achilles. Though black or dark, he was 
of splendid beauty {Od. XL 522), ,,andi the same ml^ht b^ pj^ , 
sumed of any sister of his. Milton was supposed to have inventi^ 
the “sister’’for his purpose; but there are actual sisters in tl^ 
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Tithonus, the brother of Priam, and Eos or Aur^ were 
tte ^ents of these dark beauties. f 

iQ-^2t. “that starred jElAioj^ gueen fkai stfvpgf* etc. ^Cassiopoi 
wife of Cepheus, King of the Ethiopians, and mother of Andromeda, 
challenged the Nereids for the superiority of beauty. In revenge, 
they got Poseidon to send a ravaging monster into Ethiopia; and 
Andromeda was about to be sacrificed to this monster, when she 
was saved by her lover Perseus. Casaope was raised to heaven and 
turned into the constellation Cassiopoeta: hence Milton’s epithet of 
starred.” Her daughter •Andromeda had afterwards the same 
honour.—Warton had seen, in books, an old Gothic astronomical 
print in which Cassiope was represented as a black female figure 
marked with white stars. He suggests that Milton must have seen 
the same, and that ‘^starred ” may thus more easily have come into 
his mind. Warton, Mr. Bowie, and others, also found in the whole 
description of Melancholy in the FenserosOy from line 12 onwards, 
traces of Milton’s acquaintance with Albert Diirer’s print of Melan¬ 
cholia. •• 

23—30. Thee hright-haired Vesta*. . . to solitary Saturn” 

etc.: As Milton had invented a genealogy for Mirth {IJAllegro^ 14— 
24), so now, with even more subtle^., of significance, he invents 
one for Melancholy. She is the daughter of the solitary Saturn 
(from whose name and disposition our word saturnine) by his own 
child Vesta or Hestia, the goddess of the domestic hearth; and she 
W9S bom in the far primeval time, while Saturn still reigned as the 
supreme God and had not been dispossessed by his son Zeus. 
That Milton here implied that Melancholy comes from Solitude or 
Retirement cannot be (^oubted; the question is as to the meaning 
of the other form of the parentage. Is Vesta to be taken simply as 
the Hearth>afiection, or pure Domesticity? Perhaps so; and to 
say that Melancholy comes of solitary musings at the ficeside, or at 
one’s own “ingle-nook,” would be no bad derivation. But the 
epithet ''bright-haired” applied to Vesta, and the subsequent 
^imagination of her meetings with Saturn in the glimmering glades of 
~ fount Ida, seem to require a more bold and mystic view of the 
ture of this goddess. Warton identifies her with Gemus, and sup- 
Milton to mean therefore that Melancholy is the daughter of 
oUtude and»Genius. One remembers, however, that Vesta was the 
goddess of the sacred eternal fire that could be tended only by 
vowed virginity; and here one is on the track of a pecuUady 
^fonic idea. See CotnuSf 783—789, Elegia Sexta^ 55—66, 
and a famous autobi<^ra|diic, passage in the prose Apology for 
^^neetymnuus. 

, 31. "pensive Nun.” Does hot ithe immediate occhirence in 
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Miltonli mind of this epithet for Melancholy give an a 
likelihoStt to the suggestion in the end of last note f 

33. **grain”: colour. See note, jPar. Lost^ Y. 285. 



35. sfok of eyprm lawn”: i.e. scarf or mantilla of fine 

black linen crape. Some denve the word impress in this sense from 
the old French word irespif crisped or curled (modern cripk^ whence 
crape) j there is a probability, however, that this kind of fabric was 
brought first from the island of Cyprus, and that the name signifies 
that origin. Frequently, m the oldc poets, when the fabric is 
mentioned, it is spelt “ Cyprus ”; thus m Shakespeare's WinUr*s 
Tale the pedlar Autolycus comes in with his wares (IV. 4) singing— 

“ Lawn as white as dnven snow, 

Cyprus black as e’er was crow.*" 

But we have also the spellings cypressf “cypres” “cipressef 
“ eipres” etc., as if all recollection of the island in connexion with 
the article had been lost Milton’s spelling in this line^both in the 
First and in the Second Edition is “ Cipresf with a capital letter and 
in italics; which is his usual way of printing a proper name. 


37. “keep thy wonted stqte”: i.e. stalely mien and behaviour. 
One of the old meanings of the noun “ state ” was “ regal or cere¬ 
monial chair,” or the “ canopy ” over such a chair (see note to Far. 
Lost^ Vll. 440); and from this meaning there were extensions. 
Sometimes these still implied the seated posture, as in Ben Jonson’s 
lines {Cynthia^s Revels^ V. 3) cited by Warton:— * 

, “ Seated in thy silver chair, 

* State in wonted manner keep.” 

But^ the “ stately ” behaviour might be maintained after the chair 
was left, and Milton here, though using Jonson’s very phrase, 
imagines ih of Melancholy not seated, but walking “ with even step 
and musing gait ” 

39. “ commercing ”: accented on the second syllable, as was then 
rather common. 


42. “Mrget thyself to marble”: same idea as in line 14 of the 
piece On Shakespeare; which see, and the note on it 

« 

43. With a sad lessen downward cast.” Leaden-coloured eye* 
sockets betoken melancholy, or excess of thoughtfulness; but see 
Epitaph. Dam. 79* 80 :— 

Satunii grave ssepe fait pasfoiibiis astrum, 

Intiinaque ohhquo figit pnecordia plumbo.” 

i.e. the star Saturn has a leaden or dispiriting influence on shepherds, 
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MRS of the Muses, making them causelessly melancholy. It is 
much ft> Walton's credt tha^ in his note on these lines in ^e Latin 
poem, he thought of referring to the present line in Ht^mseroso, 
Leaden was the Saturnian colour; and Melancholy was the daughter 
of Saturn. Her eyes had the leaden hue of the blast from her 
father's star. 

46—48. Spare Fast^' etc. A favourite Miltonic principle 

here. See again Ekg. Sexia, 55—66. 

51—54. “ JSufj firs{ and chiefest^ with thee bring 

Him that yon soars on golden wing^ 

Guiding the fUrywheettd throne^ 

The Cherub Contemplation.^^ 

A daring use of the great vision, in Ezekiel, chap, x., of the sapphire 
throne, the wheels of which were four cherubs, each wheel or cherub 
full of eyes all over, while in the midst of them, and underneath the 
throne, was a burning fire. Milton, whether on any hint from 
previous Biblical commentators I know not, ventures to name one 
of these cherubs who guide the fiery jyheelings of the visionary 
throne. He is the Cherub Contemplation. With Milton, as with 
other writers of his century, Conteiggipbtion was a word of high 
meaning. It was by the serene faculty named Contemplation that 
one attained the clearest notions of divine things,—^mounted, as it 
were, into the very blaze of the Eternal, or the sight of the Tlirone 
of God. Nay, the Throne itself wheeled partly on him /—^^yon ” 
(Jl-S. geon) adverbially for “yonder" as if the poet pointed his 
finger to heaven when he spoke of Contemplation. ,In nine other 
cases in which the word occurs in Milton's poetry it is uniformly an 
adjective,—“yon flowifig estuary,” etc. The adverbial use of yoH 
still mdsts in Scotland. * 

55, 56. “And the mute Silence hist alongt • 

*Less Philomel will deign a song." 

“Hist" ii imperative, in continuation of the imperative “bring" in 
line 51; and the meaning is “ MoVe through the mute Silence hush- 
ing^y, or saying Hush!— i.e. telling the Silence to continue—unless 
the nightingale shall choose to break it by one of her songs.”— Less 
or leSi as a jpontraction or substitute for unless^ occurs occasionally 
ui old writers; and Richardson, in his Dictionary, quotes two 
eicamples from Ben Jonson. That Milton here means it for a con¬ 
traction appears by his prefixing the apostrophe. This is done both 
in the First and in the Second Edition. 

59, 60. “ While Cynthia checks her dragon yoke 

.Gentiv der the accustomed oak." 
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i4t the Moon, entzanced with the song, is seen to checks. 
pace of^er dmgoiHlrawn chariot over a particular oak-tree» she 
nay Ust^ the longer ” In Milton's LfUin poem /« 06. 1 )^as. £i, 
(5<^58) there is exactly the same image for the Moon in her 
course:— 

"deam 

Vidi tnfonnem, dum coercebat sues 
Frsems dracones aureis.” 

Shakespeare also, in two passages quoted by Mr. Browne {Mtd. Ni 
Dr, III a, and Cymbd. II 2), has “ Night's dragons,” or “ dragons 
of the night'' This is apparently a mooem poetical liberty, for in 
die ancient mythology, as Mr Keightley remarks, it is only the 
chanot of Demeter or Ceres that is drawn by dragons —“ accustomed 
oak” Why the epithet “accustomed”? Is it because Milton here 
thmks not from the point of view of Cynthia,'but from that of an 
observer of C3mthia ? Was there a particular oak over which he 
himself had often watched the slowly moving Moon ? Altogether it 
IS a beautiful picture 

61—64 “Sweet bird” etc In Sylvester’s Du Bartas (Pirst 
Week, 5th Day) there is a* long passage on the Nightingale, m the 
openmg of which a certain stiff resemblance may be discerned to this 
passage in the Penseroso He has been speaking of other birds, and 
especially of the songs of the lark, linnet, and goldfinch, and con> 
tmues — 

All this IS nothing to the Nightingale, 

Breathing, so sweetly from a brenst so small. 

So many tunes, whose harmony excels 
Our voice, our viols, and all music else 
Good Lord * how oft m a green oaken grove. 

In the cool shadow, have I stoo|}*and strove 
1 o many mine immortal lays to theirs, 

Rapt with delight of their delicious airs' 

And yet, methmks, in a thick thorn I hear 
A nightingale to warble sweetly cleai ” 

Milton's fondness for the Nightingale appears not only in the present 
ftimous passage and in Sonnet I, but also in Comus, 234 5 and 
566-7, and in Par Zostf IV. 602—604, and 771, and VII 435-6. 

65. “unaen” In antithesis to Ime 57 of DAllegro See note 
there. 

66 “On the dry smooth shaven,green” One fancies this green 
to be a well-kept lawn near some house, close to the “ accustomed 
oak” of Ime 60 

67. “wandering moon,” Mr. Kfighlley cites the “vaga iuna” 
of Horace {Sat 1 . vui 21) and the “ errantem btnam ” of Virgil {^n, 
t 74a) 



^hai^ Some editions have | WbicH is a ' 

, 73. “Stooping through a flmy oioud.” Eveiy one mdst havfe 
noticed ithis appearance of the moon,'when surrounded by masses 
dr white cloud-wreath in an otherwise blue sky. Their motion fe 
' transferred to her; and she seems sometimes to wade or bowl through 
them horizontally, sometimes to stoop among them. 

73—76. “ Oft^ on a plat of rising ground, 

I hear the far-off curfew sound. 

Over some wide-watered shore. 

Swinging stow with sullen roar.” 

Milton, or II Penseroso, who has last moment been walking, in 
fancy, on a “ dry smooth-shaven green,” watching the moon over an 
oak-tree, is now on a higher bit of flat ground, the level top of some 
hillock, listening to the sound of the far-off curfew bell, booming in 
the darkness, or rather in the moonlight, over miles of scenery. But 
what scenery ? “ Over some wide-watered shore,” he says. Observe 
the word ^ifome.” It is a distinct intimation, if such were at all 
necessary, that the visual circumstance is all ideal,—^that the Pen¬ 
seroso of the poem is not actually out talking in any particular 
locality, but is imagining himself, in reverie, here, there, and every¬ 
where, at the bidding of his mood, ^till, a recollection of some 
actual spot may well have been in Milton’s mind as he suggested the 
imaginary one. The old custom of ringing the curfew at eight or 
nine o’clock in the evening (originally the signal for people to put 
ou* or cover'up their fires: comre-feu) was kept up in various parts 
ofjEngland in Milton’s time, as it is in some to the present day; 
am, if Milton wanted to think of any particular §pot, he could have 
no difficulty in choosing.. The neighbourhood of Oxford has put in 
.a claim. The sound of tlie nine o’clock bell fi^m Christ Churcji is 
still one of the characteristics of Oxford, and is heard afar. It might 
be heard, say, at Forest Hill. But where in that vicinity is the 
“ wide-vratered shore ” ? It is suggested that the word “ shore ” may 
stand, as it sometimes does in old writers, for the banks of a river or 
the ^unda!y of a lake; and, if the country near Oxford were flooded, 
as it used to be, there would be a sufficient “ shore ” in this sense. 
Eveu those who have no thought of the neighbourhood t»f Oxford in 
the passage still imagine that it is over “ some wide-watered shore ” 

I in the sense of some inland lake or sheet of waters that the curfew 
. IS beard sounding. But why should the “wide-watered shore” not 
be die searshore ? This seems the natural meaning of the phrase?; 
and would it not be an omission in a poem on Melancholy if there 
w^ere no mention of “ the xfielancholy main ” ? Moreover, “ shore/’ 
in ^ry other case where Milton uses the word, is with him the shore 
Of a sea, or of something that c^not be all seen round at once, and 
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is ther^ore vast enough to be called a sea; and, even vere it luyC sd, 
the phtase **wide>watered shore” itself would suggest that here at aE 
events Milton was thinking of a long single line of coa^ beaten 
against by the waves, and not of a limited circular lake-boundary. 
In thi» last case it would be the country or district that would 

said to be “ wide-watered,” and not the “ shore.”-“ Swif^^g" slow 

with sullen roar** Were it concluded that by the “wide-watered 
shore ” Milton meant some imaginary bit of sea-shore, then, by no 
very forced construction, it might be the sea on this shore, and not 
the bell, that was swinging and roaring. The ordinary construction, 
however, which connects “ swinging ” with the “ far-off curfew ** is 
perhaps the more natural “Koar,” as applied to a bell, is not 
.usual, but it is conceivable \ and “ sullen ” is proper enough, for we 
have Shakespeare’s “ sullen bell ” {King Henry, IV. Part II. I i), and 
even his “ surly, sullen bell ” (Sonnet LXXI.). 

77 . 78- “ C>r, if the air will not permit^ 

Some still remould place will fit.** 

^*air** is “state of the weather,” and the “still removed place” is 
some quiet part of the hdhse conveniently away from the rest.—“ re¬ 
mould** is an alternative form for “remote,” with a slightly modified 
meaning. In Hamlet the |host beckons the Prince to “a more 
removed ground ” (I. 4). Observe that, whereas in LAllegro the 
evening indoors did not begin till line 117, or near the end of the 
poem, here we are indoors at line 7 7, and three-fifths of the poem 
are yet to come. • 

83, 84. Or the bellman*s drowsy charm^ to bless the doorsf etc. 
The house imagined is, therefore, one in some town, where the 
bellman or watchman may be hea^ out^e, going his rounds with 
hisf usual sing-song {charm^ from carmen) or cry. Now perfect 
silence is ^e rule for the night-policeman on his beat; but of old, 
not only had he a bell, for warning when necessary, but at stated 
times he called out information as to the state of the weather, or 
pious phrases of blessing on those going to bed. “ Haif-past nine, 
and a fine cloudy evening,” may be remembered by persons yet 
alive as a qry fbe last of the old watchmen in some towns before 
gas was known; but the pious phrases of blessing were even then 
extinct Their style may be learnt from some linqi in Herrick’s 
little poem entitled ITie Bellman^ quoted by Warton:— 

• <( From noise of scare-fires rest ye free, 

From murder, BenedutU! 

From all misdiances thaj,may fright 
Your pleasing slumlHers in the night 
Mercy secure ye all, and keep 
The goblin from ye while ye sleep! ” 
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%; ’* Or let my lampt at rntdai^t hmr^ 

Be seen In some high lonely tower.*' 

Bvidentlf we are now back in the country, in the turret of some 
scdkaiy mansion, where there are books, and perhaps astronomical 
instruments. How fine, however, not to give us the inside view of 
the turret-room first, but to imagine some one far off outside observ- 

the ray of light from its window! 

87. “oufwateh the Bear." As the Bear never sets, this implied, 
as Mr. Keightley has noted, |itting up till daybreak, when all stars 
disappeared. 

88. “ With thrice great Hermes ": i.e. studying the works of the 
Egyptian king and philosopher Thot, called by the Greeks Hermes 
Trismegistus, or Henhes the Thrice-great, because they identified 
him with their god Hermes or Mercury, and attributed to him the 
possession of all knowledge, and the invention of all arts. Books 
bearing the name of this mythical personage are still extant, and in 
the beginning of the Christian era there were many more such. 
They were of various kinds,—theological, philosophical, astrological, 
chemical, medical, etc. They were in reality the productions of the 
Neo-Flatonist opponents of Christianity iur Alexandria and elsewhere; 
and the so-called Hermetic lore which they contained was Neo- 
Platonism presenting itself in the guise of a recovery of that old 
Egyptian wisdom in which Plato and the earlier Greek philosophers 
w^e supposed to have been grounded. 

88, 89. “ unsphere the spirit of Plato." Here again the literal 
meaning is couched in metaphor. The literaljmeanihg is “disen¬ 
tangle the doctrine of Plajo by the profound study of his writings ^; 
the metaphor is “bring back the disembodied spirit of Plato f|[om 
those invisible regions where it is now insphered.” Compare Comus^ 
3—6. “ Sphere,” both noun and verb, was a great word'fe Milton’s 

language, the Ptolemaic cosmology having taken an unusually strong 
grasp of his mode of thinking, and yielding him indirect as well as 
direct * me^phors (see Introd. to Par. Lost^ II. 87—93). But we 
stili speak of a dead person as removed to a higher “sphere”; 
jhence, reversely, to hold communion with such a persan would be 
' to “ unsphere ” him. 

89 —92.^*/^ unfold what worldsf etc.: a reference to the 
Phm^ of Plato, and other parts of his writings where the doctrinp 
of Immortality is discussed. 

53-^96.. And of those demonsf etc. In the syntax here we 
istaVe a curious example, as Mr. Keightley notes, of that variety of 
e^psis which the rhetoricians call Zeagma: thus, “ to wf<dd what 
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etc.) ««</ [tell] ^ Hose dem<m** etc. But, thoty^jli^a^ 
doei teQ of demons, the peculiar docbine of the demons of tlie 
four elements (Fire, Air, Water, and Earth) hinted at in the parage 
is rather a mediaeval one.—“ a>nsenff* sympathetic connesdon. 

t 

py— 102. Somedme lei gorgeous Tragedy ... the bmHmd 
siage.** Hitherto the occupation in the turret-chamber has been in 
philosophy and science, especially mystical science; but now the 
readings may be in the best Tragic poets. The best and most 
solemn only,—to wit, the ancient ^Eschylus, Sophocles, and Euri¬ 
pides (the subjects of some of who^ dramas, ** Thebes” 
line” and “ the tale of Troyf are hinted at), and among modems 
perhaps only Shakespeare. One can hardly construe lines 101-2 as 
applying to any other than Shakespeare. Refer to the passage in 
VAlle^o (131 —134) to which this is the counterstroke; and 
compare also Eleg. Prima^ 37—46, and Milton’s Preface to his 
Samson Agonistes. —The sceptred pall” of line 98 is doubtless 
from Ovid’s description of Tragedy {Amor. III. i. 11-5^13), quoted 
by Warton:— 

“ Venit ct ingviti violenta Tragcedia passu: 

Fronte comae torva, pai/a jacebat homi; 

Lseva manus sce^rum late regale tenebat.” 

103—108. Buty O . . . raise Musmus . . . or hid the soul of 
Orpheusf etc. The meaning is; “ But ah! that we could recover 
some of those primeval poems, now lost, which were perhaps nobler 
than anything that has come down to us,—such as the sacred hyujns, 
oracles, and theogonies of the semi-mythical Musasus of the Greeks, 
or the simil5,r poems of his contemporary Orpheus, of whom and 
his Eurydice there fs that deathless legend.’^ Note the reappearance 
of Orpheus from the LAllegro (145—and the manner of it 

109—I r5. “ Or call up him that left fudf-told 
• The story of Cambu^can boldf etc. 

i.e. Chaucer, whose Squirds Tale is left unfinished. The preceding 
reference to great poems that had been wholly lost ^suggests to 
Milton the thought of poems th*at had come down in a fragmentary 
state, and §ives him the opportunity of this mention of Chaucer, 
and of that tale of Chaucer of which he was probably fondest 

** At Sarra, in the lond of Tartarie, « 

Ther dwelt a lung that werreied Russie, 

Thturgh which ther died many a doo^^ man: 

• This noble king was cleped Cambosran. 

This noble king, this Tar^re Oambuscan, 

Hadde two sones by Elfeta his wife,— ^ ^ 

Qf which ^e eldest sone bighte Algsjrsife, 
lhaii. other was ycleped Ctunballo. 
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A ddi^htar had tbu worthy king also^ 

That wrongest was, ao,d highte Canace. 

• • r * • • 

In at the halle dcare al sodenly 

There came a knight upon a steed of brass, 

And in his bond a brod mirroui of glass: 

Upon his thombe he had of gold a ring.” 

These lines give the key to the story; but the reader ought to turn 
to the story itself.—“ virtuous ” here means “ possessed of magical 
virtue.” 

116—120. “Ami if aught else great hards . . . forests, and 
enchantments drear, where more is meant than meets the ear" An 
allusion certainly to Spenser amoi^ others, Ariosto and Tasso perhaps 
included; and an exact description of Spenser’s Faery Queene, 
where we are in an enchanted land of forests and castles, listening 
to stories of the adventures of knights, and yet underneath, as 
Spenser himself explained, there is a “ continued allegory or dark 

Conceit,” which the wise may interpret. 

• # 

122. “dvil-suitedMom" \ i.e. in plain citizen garb, as differing 
from court or military dress. 

123. “tricked," dressed; “frounced^\iyiXT\tdi and plaited (from 
froncer, to plait). 

124. “ the Attic hoy ”; Cephalus, the lover of Eos (Morning) in 
the Greek legends. 

125. “ kerchieft" ; spelt “ chercheft" in'First and Second Editions. 

128. “his fill" A remarkable instance of Jthe u^ of his for 
our present its. ■, 

<130. “minute-drops" drops falling at intervals. So “mindte- 
guns.” 

134. “Sylvan”: the woodland god Sylvanus. 

135. “monumental oak": “because,” says Mr. Keightley, “the 
monuments in churches were often formed of carved oak ”; and he 
quotes Shakespeare’s “monumental alabaster” {Oth, \ 2) as an 
>«:pimple of the word in the same sense. Too prosaic by far! Here 
t|he oak is surgjy “monumental ” rather in the sense of “memorial,” 
**014,” “telling of bygone years.” * 

141. “dafs garish eye": garish, staring, from Old-English garct 
to Blare. 

. “consort": perhaps in the sense of our niodem word 

**concert,” as in a Solemn Music,] an but perhaps merely in 
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the sense of '*companionship,” /.a. “such other sounds of as 
accompany these.” 

147—150. And kt some strange mysterious dream itme at his 
wingSi in atry stream^' etc.: a difficult passage, so that some have 
proposed a change of the text, such as the omission of “at” or the 
substitution of “an” for “in." There is no warrant for this j and 
the text as it stands seems to yield this meaning: “ Let some strange 
mysterious dream wave {f.e, move to and fro) at his (/>. Sleep’s) 
wings, in airy stream,” etc. Waoe is a neuter verb here, as in Par. 
Lost^ XII. 593. 

156—166. “ To walk the studious cloister^spale, 

. And love the high embowH roof” etc. 

Here again the pestering spirit of local identification breaks in to 
dfisturb the artistic eclecticism of the poem. What Gothic cloister 
did Milton mean ? Old St Paul’s in London (not the present St 
Paul’s), where he must have often walked, or what other? Any of 
fifty others, I should say, if the question is as to Milfufi’s acquaint¬ 
ance with the Gothic cathedrals or chapels of his time. But surely 
by ^'studious clotster” he meant, for the moment, the cloisters of 
some college, say at Cambndge. Clotster” (originally a shut-in 
place; from claucb, to shut) meant not only a monastery, or a 
church, but also any part of such building, or of a college, roofed 
from the ram, even if it had open or pillared sides. Such are “the 
cloisters ” in various English colleges now, where the students walk 
up and down; and, as in line 156 Penseroso is “ walking,” it iftust 
be in the pale of the cloister in this sense {pale inclosure, with a 
recollection' of paling,” the primitive form of enclosure) and not 
yet in the chapel. But from the “cloister” he does move, in the 
next line, to the chapel; and surely it is the college-chapel, even 
though in the subsequent lines the vision is enlarged to that of a 
fully-appo'inted cathedral. Observe: only at this point of the poem 
is Penseroso in contact with his fellow-creatures. Throughout the 
rest he is solitary. ^ 

157. '^embowld”’, arched. 

158. '^^massy-proof ”perhaps proof against the mass they have 
to support. The word is one of cunous formation; if indeed Miltdn 
intend^ it as one word, for in the First and Second Editions it is 
printed as two, without a hyphen, **mas^ proof.” Did be mean 
‘‘massively proof”? 

159. stoned windows richly dight”: i.e, windows of st^ed 
glaffi, with subjects on them firom Scripture bistoiy. Milton had 
not as yet quailed so much as he did afterwards vdth the symbols 
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ritual of^he English Church. Yet, even in later days, he 
prol^ljPfelt no inclination to cancel this passage of the Fenserosff, 

1^4,9“ As nuiy” a common old idiom. We should now say 
such as may” 

167—176. **And may at last my weary age” etc. Recollected 
by Scott in his Marmion (Introd. to 2nd Canto). 

170, spell”. read, construe, get at the sense o^ by puttmg 
together the letters. 


Arcades. 

I. Nymphs and Shepherds” \ meaning the young ladies and 
young gentlemen who were acting in the Masque, attired in pastoral 
habits. For who these were see Introd. 

5 “ TkiSjihis ts she ” A recollection perhaps of the line “ Peace, 
stay 1 it IS, it IS even she,” in Marston’s Masque presented be¬ 
fore the same Countess of Derby in i6o7^(see Introd. I. 142), but 
perhaps rather of the song beginning “This’is she, this is she,” m Ben 
Jonson’s Satyr^ performed at Althorpe^ the seat of the Countess’s 
father, Lord Spenser, in 1603, m honour of Queen Ann, then just 
come from Scotland into England. When Milton had undertaken 
to prepare the Arcades, it would be natural for him to look up old 
masques, and especially any in which the Countess had had a prior 
inf^est. Todd finds a resemblance to the first and third stan/as of 
Arcades in some lines of Crashaw’s in his Panegync to Queen 
Hennetta Maria “ upon her numerous progeny ” — 

** Who’s this that comes circled in lays that scorn 
Acquaintance with the sun ' What second mom j 

At midday opes a presence which Heaven’s eye 
Stands off and points at ? Is’t some deity, 

Stepped from her throne of stars, deigns to be seen ? 

Is It some deity ? or is’t our Queen "> 

Tis she, ’tis she !” 

But Crashaw did not write this till some years after Arcades had 
been written. 

8—13. Fame, that . .. erst” etc. An interesting recognition 
by Milton of the fact that the, venerable lady in whose honoui 
Arcades was to be performed had been one of the heroines of the 
living Spenser’s muse in her youth forty years before, and had received 
in the interval an abundance of other poetical applauses. See sketch 
of her life in Introd. * 

14—19. Mark what radiant state” etc. In the phraseology 
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^lll^ litftiua tittttis is perhaps a referents to £tJta 
Countess in the Masquo,—devices of bright ligt^ 
iBUScstrihg to shoot hrotn her thronci etc 

20—-25. **fAe wise Latotm , .. or the towered Cybele,^ lAtotaSt,..' 
or I«to preceded Juno as the wife of Jupiter, and was the mbth^ 
of Apollo and Diana. Cybele, otherwise Rhea, or Berecynthia, was : 
the wife of Saturn, and the mother of the great gods, Jupiter, Juno,-' 
Neptune,'Pluto, Vesta, and Ceres; but other children are assignt^^' 
to her in the mythologies. The epithets “the great mother,” "the . 
mother of the gods,” “ the great Ida^an mother of the gods,” are 
appUed to her by the ancient poets; and in her images she is repre^, 
sented as “towered** or “turreted** i.e. as wearing a diadem from 
which three towers rise over the forehead. Mr. Keightley most aptly 
quotes Virgil’s description of her (^n. VI. 785), which must have 
been in Milton’s mind here:— 


“ Qualis Serecynthia mater 
Invehitur cunu Phrygias turrita per urbes, . 

Lseta Dedm partu, centum complexa nepotes,^ * 

Omnes coelicolas.” 

Observe how gracefully, in his choice of goddesses to be named, 
Milton alludes to the age of J;he Countess of Derby, and her numer¬ 
ous offspring (Introd. I. 143—145). And how gracefully, in continu¬ 
ation, he turns the compliment !—“Juno dares not give her odds.** 
The commentators find the phrase a little too familiar, if not un- 
poetical; but they have missed the latent meaning which justi^d 
the familiarity. “ If Juno would contend with her for beauty, then 
even that goddess must meet her on equal terms, and cannot affoid 
to give her any advantage ”: such is the obvious meaning of the 
phx^e. Interpret it, however, by the circumstances at Harefield on 
thaH: summer evening when the aged Countess was seated on her' 
throne in ^he Masque, robed and coroneted (the coronet not unlike 
Cybele’s turreted tiara), and representatives of two generations of her 
descendants were about her. Does it not then mean, “ Even now 
the handsomest of her daughters can hardly maintain equality with 
her”?—^While I write this note‘ 0 une 15, 1872) it is but a fortnight 
since I pai^ my second visit to the site of old Harefield Hous^ 
close to the old church and yew-bordered churchyard. I saw again, 
the old cedar of Lebanon which guards the scene of Abodes in chief,. 
traced the mounds that perhaps still conceal the foundations of the 
mansioh, and found old bricks cropping out here tmd there in, 
hollows torn among the rank grass; but the reeoUection of the ifia<re' 
which I have again carried away as the sweetest and keenest is 
of the Countess’s tomb in the <^urch, of her singular beauty'as . 
is represented in her life-size sculptured effigy, recumbent m 'psi- 
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^asn!!^ in crimson 7 obe mad gilt coronet under a canbpy of pate 
g^en^ wliite miniature effigies of her three daughters, fmr-haired like 
Simrseif'and also beautiful, but not so beautiful, adorn the side of the 
tomb underneath. (See Introd. I. p. 15 a.) The small hands of the 
Countess, represented with delicate finger-tips touching each other 
over her breast in prayer, are exquisitely perfect You could sigh 
as you looked at them, or at the small feet represented as carefully 
in their antique shoes, and then at the fair and stately face of the 
. long-dead. To prove that the sculptor had been exact, they used 
to have in the church till lately one of the actual shoes which the 
Countess wore ; but it has di^ppeared. 

26. “ Gen. S/ay, gentle swains^^ etc. It is a fair enough surmise 
that The Genius of the Wood, who speaks this speech, was per¬ 
sonated by Henry Lawes. (See Introd. I. pp. 146—150.) He first 
addresses the “swains,'' or young gentlemen of the masque. 

2 7. “ honour " : i.e. honourable or noble birth. 

30, ^Divine Alpheus . . . secret sluice . . . his Arethuse," 

Alpheus or Alpheius was the name of a riv§r of Arcadia in the Pelo¬ 
ponnesus. The legend connected with it was that a certain youthful 
hunter, named Alpheus, had been in lov# with the nymph Arethusa, 
and that, when she had fled from him to'the island of Ortygia, on 
the coast of Sicily, close to Syracuse, he was turned into a river, 
and, in that guise, pursued her by a secret channel under the sea 
between Peloponnesus and Sicily, rising again in Ortygia, where he 
anif she became one in the well or fountain called, after her, Arethusa. 
Bpth Arethusa and Alpheus are re-introduced in Lydias (85 and 
132). Todd quotes the phrase “secret sluices" fiom Sylvester's Du 
Bartas. • 

33. “silver-buskined Nymphs"', the lady-performers, wearing 
buskins, like Diana and her wood-nymphs. • 

36—60. “ the great mistress . . . whom with low reverence I adore 
as mine . . .flam the Power of this fpir wood," etc. Although, as I 
haye said, it is a probable guess that the speaker was Lawes, the 
wording of this whole passage might suggest that it was rather some 
gentleman land-steward, or the like, in the service of the Countess. 
If Lawes is th* speaker, he speaks all this part of the speech meta¬ 
phorically, in his assumed charaetdr of “ The Genius of the Wood ”; 
but it is not unlike Milton to veil literal fact under poetic language* 
' .Yet, on the other hand, if the speaker was any such gentleman- 
\steward as I have supposed, ^e npist also, from the sequel (61—76), 
have been a devotee of music. On the whole, therefore, on internal 
>ei^ence, as well as from the external, Lawes is likeliest. Meta- 
‘ VOL. Ill o 
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phozically a^nroodsman through this part of his fpeech, he 

more himself at the close; * • 

% 

46, the grove” The word “curl" was often applied to 
foliage in the old poets. 

47. ^ wanton windings wffoe” Notice the alliteration. It reminds 
one of the alliterative passage in Spenser {F. Q. 1 . ii. 13);— 

** Her wanton palfirey all was overspred 
With tinsel trappings, woven like a wave. 

Whose bridle rung with golden bels and bosses brave." 

( 

51. thwarting thunder blue” “ Thwarting” means athwart, or 
zigzag. Todd compares Shakespeare’s “rmr blue lightning” {/ul. 
Coes. I. 3). 

5^1. the.cross dire-looking planet”', i.e. Saturn. See note to 
Pens^ 43. 

55. Over the mount.” This suggests personal acquaintance 
with the ground about Harefield. The house was oif'utslight slope ] 
and behind the site there is still a wooded rise which might be called 
a mount But see Intrdd. I. pp. 150, 151. 


57. “ tassdled horn " : i.e, the horn of the huntsman, which had 
tassels attached to it Spenser, as Newton noted, has {F. Q. I. viii. 

3) 

“ an home of bugle small, 

Which hong adowne his side in twisted gold 

And tasselles gay." * 

60. “ ntftrmurs ” : i.e. muttered phrases or charms. Mr. Browne 
notes the same seftse of the word in Comus, 526. 

^ 63—73. the celestial Sirens’ harmony 

That sit upon the nine infolded spheres^ 

And sing to those that hold the vital shears^ 

And turn the adatnantine spindle” etc. 

* 

Another of those passages in which Milton shows his ft)ndness for 
the old or Ptolemaic system of the Cosmos. (See Introd. to Par. 
Lost, II. pp. By et seq. and note on Pens. 88, 89.) Here, however, 
Milton revels in a particular poetical sub-notion of that physical 
system,—the notion involved in the phrase “ music ^ the spheres." 
This mystical or Pythagorean use of the main notion was also one 
,of Mifton’s dearest and most habitual fancies. See his lines At a 
Solemn Music; see also his Latin Academic Prolusion De SpJwrth 
rum Conceniu. In the present passage ^e offers it expressly. There 
is a music of the spheres, he seems to say; the whole Universe rcdls 
by the law of an eternal music. On each of the “ nine infolded 
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” that coml>o5e the physical Universe (in Par, Lost^ e,g. III. 
48xX. 4%3, Milton accepts all the ten spheres of the Alphonsine 
development of the Ptolemaic system, but here he is content with 
the earlier nine; or perhaps by “the nine infolded spheres” he 
specially means only the inner nine and excludes the tenth or outer¬ 
most, called primum fmhih”\ —on each of these spheres there sits 

a Muse or Siren; and these nine Muses or Sirens are singing har¬ 
moniously on their revolving spheres all the while that the three 
Fates, called Lachesis, Clotho, and Atropos, are turning the spindle 
of so-called Necessity on which the threads of human and even 
divine lives are wound. ThU very spindle of Necessity goes round 

to the tune of the music that lulls the Fates as they turn it.-In 

all this description, even to minute points in its phraseology, Milton, 
as Warton pointed out, had in view an extraordinary passage in 
Plato’s Republic (Book X. chap. 14). Whoever would study the 
notion in detail ought to refer to that passage. Plato, however, 
according to the astronomy of his time, recognised but eight spheres, 
the outmosljjliat of the fixed stars, and the inner seven those of the 
planets. 

72, 73. which none can hear of human mould with gross un¬ 
purged ear.’* So in Shakespeare’s well-j^nown speech of Lorenzo to 
Jessica on the same “music of the spheres ” {M. of Ven. V. i):— 

“ But, whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close us in, we cannot hear it.” 

Seg also Milton’s Prolusion De Sphcerarum Concentu, where there is, 
however, a consolatory passage which may be thus translated: “ Yet, 
if we carried pure and chaste and snow-clean hearts,^ as erst did 
Pythagoras, then should our ears sound and be filled with that 
sweetest music of the evei^wheeling stars.” 

t 

75. height”: so spelt here in the First and Second Editions, 
though usually “ highth ” in Milton. The “ her ” followiifg probably 
m&de the sound of higkth objectionable. 

81, “gfittering state.” “ State ”,here in its old sense of “ chair of 
State.” See note. Pens. 37. 

88—99. ** shady roof of branching elm starfroof’^: clearly a 
recollection of Spenser’s famous, but always misquoted, line {F. Q. 
ti.7)!- • 

**Not perceable with power of any star.” 

96—109. Ladon was a river in Arcadia; Zycceus, Cylkne^ and 
Mcena/uSf were mountains ^ the same; and Erymanthus was an 
Arcadian river-god. Of Pan and his Syrinx all have heard. Both 
are mentioned, as Warton notes, in that masque of Ben Jonson’s 
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which the Countess may have seen nearly thirty ^ars before at her 
paternal Althorpe. A Satyr there, gazing on the Queen ®and the 
young Prince, says:— 

That is Cyparissus* face, 

And the dame hath Syrinx’ grace : 

O that Pan were now in place ! ” 

As Cyparissus here was young Prince Henry, and Syrinx Queen 
Ann, the Pan whose absence was regretted must have been King 
James. 

Additional Note : —^The original draft of Arcades in Milton’s 
own hand in the Cambridge volume of Milton MSS. (see Vol. I. 
pp. 102—107) shows that the text did not stand at first exactly as 
now, but sustained some corrections, either at the moment of com-** 
position, or at* all events before it went to press in 1645. Todd 
(IV. 22, edit. 1852) has given a list of these little changes, calling 
them “Original Various Readings of Arcades” I’hat, however, is 
liardly a fair name to give them. By “ various readin^W * we usually 
mean those varieties of the text which are presented by different 
manuscripts or different printed copies of the same piece, and from 
among which we have to do our best to find out the correct readings, 
—^viz. those that the author intended. But here there is no such 
doubt, and no such liberty. Milton printed his text, as he wished it 
to stand, in 1645, and reprinted it in 1673; and we have no more 
right to amend that text now by referring to the earlier manuscript 
draft than we should have to substitute parts of the rough draftf^ of 
a legal document for the corresponding parts of the later and 
authenticated copj^ or to change the wording of a letter by bringing 
back into it expressions which the writer^ erased, but which we can 
still read under the lines or blots of erasure. Still, out of curiosity 
respecting Milton’s habits of composition, it is interesting to note 
differenced between his first wording of a piece and the text as finally 
approved by his taste. In the present case they are but few, and* of 
small consequence. The most.important are these:— ^ 

I, 2. Milton had originally started Song I. in a different metre, 
thus (our p’-esent spelling substituted for that of the MS.):— 

“ Look, Nymphs and Shepherds, look ! here ends our quest. 

Since at last our eyes are blest.” 

These two lines, however, he instantly dashes out with a cross line, 
to begin afresh as now. 

xo—14. These four lines were originally written thus (present 
spelling) 
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** seems guilty of abuse 
And delraction from Iwr praise: 

Less than half she hath expressed; 
Envy hid her hide the rest.” 


**her hide” is erased and conceal” written over the erasure; the 
rest of the correction into our present form being made by marginal 
substitution. 


23. Originally as now, ^^Juno dares not give her odds”’, but 
“funo ” erased, “ Ceres ” substituted, and then “ Ceres ” erased, so as 
to let back Juno.” * 

41. “ What shallow-searching”', a substitution for “ Those virtues 
which dull” expunged. 

59. The first form of this line was And number all my ranks 
and ez'ery sprout.” 

62. loc^ up mortal sense”’. substitution for ” 

erased. * 

Slighter corrections are these;—18. sitting” substituted for 
'■'‘seated”', 24. '■'■had” for would have”', 44. “am” for '■'•have”', 
47. “With” for “In”', 49. “and” “or”-, 50. “houghs” for 
“leaves”', 52. “ Or” for “And”; 81. “ye” for “you”; 91. “you” 
for “ye.” 


• At A Solemn Music. 

2. “Sphere-bom.” In Comus {241) Echo i^called*“Daughter 
of the Sphere.”—See also note to lines 125—132 of Ode on the 
nativity. • 

6. “concent,” from the Latin concentus, “singing together,” or 
harmony. In the First Edition it was printed “ content.” 

7—16. “ sapphire-coloured throne,” etc. Ezek. i. 26; Rev. v. 11, 
and vi. 9. * • 

20. “natures chime.” Warton quotes the exact phrase from 
Ben Jonson. 

23. “perfHTdiapason”', perfect va First Edition, but “perfet” in 
Second. Diapason (literally “through all”) is, in music, “the 
octave or interval which includes all the notes of the scale.” • 

27. “Consort”', the w®rd is so spelt in both Milton’s own 
editions, and not “concert” as in some modern ones. Consortium, 
in- Latin, means “ society.” 
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Vanous Reaiinp from the Cumbridge MS. drafts: —^Tbere axe 
several drafts of this piece in Milton’s own hand in the Cafiuhfidge 
MS. volume (see VoL I. p. 105); and they form an intefesting 
example of Milton’s habits of composition and care in c<OTecting< 
From Todd’s examination of these drafts (Todd, edit, of 1852, VoL 
IV. pp. 280-1) it appears, in the first place, that the piece as it now 
stands does mot contain several passages of the original sketch, these 
having been rejected by Milton’s taste in revision. Thus, between 
lines 4 and 5 in our present copy there came in the first draft these 
four lines (printed here in our present gelling) t— 

** And, whilst your equal raptures, temper’d sweet, 

In high mysterious spousal meet, 

Snatd us from earth a while. 

Us of ourselves and native woes beguile.” % 

Again, after our present line 16, Sitting everlastingly^^ there came 
in the first draft this couplet, now omitted— 

** While all the starry rounds and arches blue » 

Resound and echo Hallelu.” 

Farther, after our present-line 18 the first draft ran as follows, three 
lines now omitted standing instead of the present seven between 18 
and 26:— 

** By leaving out those harsh ill-sounding jars 
Of clamorous sin that all our music mars: 

And in our lives and in our song 
May keep in tune with Heaven,” etc. 

But, besides these positive omissions or recasts of whole passages, a 
scrutiny of the drafts in comparison with each other and with our 
present printed copy brings to light many minute variations. Thus 
native in the last line of the first of the iiow omitted passages is a 
su^titution in the original draft itself for hotn^-hred. For whilst in 
the first line of the same passage the second draft substitutes as; 
and in the second line the second draft has the additional adjective 
holy before “spousal,”—this word holy being again deleted and 
happy substituted in the margiii. So, in the second draft, the first 
two lines of the third of the now omitted passages are altered thus:— 

** By leaving out those hatsh chromatic jars 
Of sin that ail our music mars.” 

The following is an indication of the chief difference mf the original 
phrasing in the lines as they are now printed, and of the successive 
Verbal changes through which the present text of these lines was 
arrived at:— 

Lme 3; originally, 

“ Mix your choice words, and happiest sounds employ 
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now, ^ 

• ** Wed your divine Boonds and mixed power emplc^.*' 

Line lo^: originally princely^ then tripled^ now burning. 

Line ii: originally, 

" Their loud immortal trumpets blow 

then, 

“ Loud symphony of silver trumpets blow 

then, 

High-lifted, loud, and angel trumpets blow 

now, 

“ Their loudttplifted angel-trumpets blow.” 

Line i2: originally, 

'* And Cherubim, sweet-wingM squires 


now, 

And the Cherubic host in thousand quires.” 

Line 14 : originally the bloomings now victorious. 

Line 15 : orj|pnally sacred^ now holy. 

Line 19 ; originally could^ now did. 

Line 28 : originally, * 

“ To live and sing with Him in ever-^ndless light.” 

* 

Subsequent successive variations:— 

“To live and sing with Him in ever-glorious light 
“ To live and sing with Him in uneclipsM light 
“ To live and sing with Him where Day dwells without Night 
“ To live and sing with Him in endless mom of light 
“ To live and sing with Him in cloudless birth •f light 
“ To live and sing with Him in never-parting light 


and now, finally, 

“ To live with Him, and sing in endless mom of light.” 


On Time. 

• 

3. “ Whose speed is hut the heavy plummefs pace ” : i.e. the slow 
rate of descent of the leaden weights in a clock. The iTnes, as the 
draft of them among the Cambridge MSS. shows, were written " to be 
set on a clock^se.” Compare Shakespeare in Sonnet LXXVII.— 

** Thou by thy dial’s shady stealth mayst know 
Time’s thievish progress to eternity.” * 

Z2. *Undimdual^*: meting here “indivisible,” never to be 
separated. See Par, Lost^ IV. *486, VII. 382, and XII. 85, with 
notea 
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x8. *^hap^-making sigM**', “the plain EngS^h,” 2ays NewtoSi 
“ of Beatific Vision.” “ g 

21. “Attired with sihirs.” Either “clothed with stai^” or, as 
Mr. Keightley suggests, “crowned with stars.” He produces 
instances of “ attire ” meaning head-dress. 


Upon the Circumcision. 

I— S' “ flaming Powers” etc., From the wording of these 
first lines of the piece, one may imagine it to have been written on 
some I St of January, that being Circumcision Day in the Church 
.Calendar. The “ flaming Powers ” are the Seraphim (which name 
in Hebrew implies “ burning ”); the “ wingfed Warriors ” may be th^ 
Cherubim. Gabriel is styled the “ wingfed warrior,” Par. lost, IV. 
576. Todd quotes firom Tasso the very phrase “wingfed warriors ” 
{“guerrieri aiati”). 

V., 

6—9. “if . . . your fiery essence can distil no tear, burn in your 
sighs” etc.: i.e, “if it isc impossible for your Angelic constitutions, 
formed as they are of fire, to yield tears, yet, by burning as you sigh, 
you may borrow the water cf our tears, turned into vapour.” 

10. “Heaven's heraldry” : i.e. the heraldic pomp of Heaven.— 
“ whilere ”: a little while ago. 

15, 16. “O more exceeding love” etc. This begins the second 
stanza of the piece; which consists of two stanzas of fourteen lines 
each, of exactly the same construction. The stanzas are not 
separated in the original editions.^—In the opening of the second 
stanza, as Richardson pointed out, there«seems to be a recollection 
of two lines in Virgil’s Eighth Eclogue (49, 50):— 

“ Crudelis mater magis, an puer improbus ille? 

Improbus ille puer : cruddis tu quoque mater !” 


CCMUS. 

1—4. “ Before the starry threslwldf etc. Mr. Browne compares 
the passage in the Latin poem to Mansus, 94—and refers to 
John xiv. 2. 

” 3. “inspheredy See notes, Penseroso, 88, 89, and Arcades, 

63—73. 

4. “serene.” Mr. Keightley thinks the word has to be pro¬ 
nounced here with the accent on the first syllable; which 1 d(mbt 
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I s^m to detect finer effect in the metrical liberty involved in die 
ordi^^ pronunciation^ and the first syllable of is short 

7 * ^Ipestered . . . pinfold.^ Pester^ is interpreted ** crowded 
by Todd, as if from the Italian pesta^ a crowd; but Skeat’s derivation 
the word is far more accurate, and more eicact to Milton's meaning 
here. “ Pester : see Pastor ” is the entry of the word in Mr. 
Skeat's Etymological Dictionary; which looks mischievous, till it is 
explained by turning to Pastor, when it becomes very innocent 
Pastorium in later Latin meant “ a clog for a horse at pasture ” j 
whence the French empestrer “to hobble a horse at pasture”; 
whence pester^ to clog or impede one’s movements. This gives point 
and coherence to Milton’s phrase “ confined and pestered in this pinfold 
here”', i.e. confined and clogged.— Pinfold^ a pen or enclosure in 
which sheep are folded; from A.-S. pyndan to shut in, whence also 
pounds an enclosure for strayed animals. 

9, lo. ^the crown that Virtue gives^ after this mortal change.” 
See Rev. iv. 4. The meaning of ** mortal change ” is a little obscure. 
Hastily it vriliy be read as if it meant “ death ”; but rather it seems 
to mean “this mortal state of life.” Mr. Browne imagines a recol¬ 
lection of the use of “ change ” for a figure in a dance (as in Lovis 
Labours Lost^ V. 2); but may not Milton, without any definite idea of 
pre-existence, have had in his mind sucS a meaning as “ this variation 
of our condition ” ? 

II. ** Amongst the enthroned gods”'. spelt enthroned in the First 
and Second Editions, and therefore to be pronounced as a dissyllable, 
and not enthroned. As Mr. Ross points out, this passage is an 
instance of Milton’s habit of expressing Christian dqptrine in the 
language of classic m3rthology. • 

13* golden key.” Sfee iii. 

# 

16. ambrosial weeds.” Though, from the special use of 
ambrosia as the name for the food of the gods, we are a^ to confine 
the adjective ambrosial to the sense of “ delicious,” it really means 
only “immortal”; whence “celestial” or “heavenly.”— weeds”'. 
see note, IJAll. 120. • 

20, 21. Took in by lotf *twixt high and nether Jove^ imperial 
rule” etc. Homer calls Hades or Pluto Zeus KaraxOovios, or “under¬ 
ground Jov&’^Jfl. IX. 457); Ovid has the phrase “Jupiter Stygius”; 
and Dunster quotes from Sylvester’s Du Bartas the line 
Both upper Jove’s and nether’s diverse thrones.” 

’The primeval distribution of rule among Jupiter, Pluto, and 
Neptune, after Saturn’s overthrow, is described by Neptune himself 
in the Iliad (XV. 190 et se^.^: —“We are three brothers, sons of 
Saturn by Rhea,^Jupiter and myself two, and Pluto, governing the 
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kfernal regions, the third: all things were divided ^to three portions, 
and eahh of us was allotted his dignity. The lots being s^kfin, I, 
in the ^t place, was appointed to inhabit /or ever the hoar^ sea; 
Phito next obtained the pitchy darkness; but Jove, in tile third 
place, had allotted to him the wide Heaven in the air and in die 
douds. Nevertheless, the Earth is still the common property of all, 
and the lofty Olympus.”— Took in is the past tense here, with 
Neptune in line i8 for its nominative, and ride in line 21 for its 
objective. This is necessary to the syntax and might seem obvious; 
but the pointing in some editions shows a tendency, in hasty reading, 
to regard took as an old past participle, applying to “ the sway of every 
salt flood,” etc. About the pointing of line 20, however, there is 
farther room for difference. The pointing in the First and Second 
* Editions is 

“ Took in by lot ’twixt high, and neather Jove, 

Imperial rule,” etc. 

This leaves it questionable whether we should now point 

“ Took in, by lot ’twixt high and nether Jove, ^ • 

Imperial rule,” etc. 
or ' 

“ Took in by lot, ’twixt high and nether Jove, 

Imperial rule,” e^c. 

The second, which makes 'iwixt a preposition of place, and under¬ 
stands “ ’twixt high and nether Jove ” as meaning “ between Heaven 
and Hell,” is truer to the myth that all the three gods were con¬ 
cerned in the lot, and Mr. Keightley adopts it Perhaps he is right; 
but the other residing, though it seems to make Jove and Pluto the 
only active parties in the lot, may possibly be what Milton intended. 
If less accurate, it Tceeps the personality of the two Joves in the 
passage, instead of using their names only for their realms while 
Neptune figures in person. To the ear also it is perhaps the more 
natural A pause after “lot” is not agreeable. 

23. unadorrdd'^ \ for “otherwise unadorned.” 

'> 

24. his tributary gods” \ i.e. the sea-gods under Neptune and 

paying him tribute. 

* 

25. several”', separate. ■ 

27. ''this Isle”', i.e. Great B^tain. Compar^*^hakespeare’s 
splendid burst about “ England ” from the mouth of John of Gaunt 
{Mich. II. II. 1). 

29. "He quarters to his blue-hqiredt-deities.” Quarters in the 
sense of divides, not necessarily in the sense of dividing into four 
parts, though Mr. Keightley finds a shadow of reason for this s»se 
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in the fact that (^eat Britain was then divided into the two king¬ 
dom^ of Scotland and England, and that in the latter the Northern 
Counties and Wales were distinct Viceroyalties. There seems to be 
some eiftphasis on the phrase “ blue-hcdred ddties^^ as if these were 
a special section of the “ tributary gods ” of line 24. Can there be 
a recollection of “ blue ” as the British colour, inherited from the 
old times of the blue-stained Britons who fought with Caesar? 
^^Green-haired” is the usual poetic epithet for Neptune and his 
subordinates. 

30. “ all this tract that fronts the falling sun ”: i,e. Wales, or 
West Britain. 

31—33. ‘M noble Peer” etc.: i>. the Earl of Bridgewater,- 
Viceroy of Wales, at whose expense the Masque was given, and who 
was looking on at the performance. See Introd. I. pp. 154 et seq. 

33. old and haughty nation” : i.e. the Welsh. Milton, as 
well as Shakj^peare, had a kindness for this people. 

34. nursed in princely lore” In this phrase some find an 
allusion to a link with Royalty at a remote point in the pedigree of 
the Egerton family \ others find a reference to the fact that the 
young people had been a good deal |t Court (see Introd. I. pp. 
157, 158). The more natural meaning, however, is simply “highly- 
educated” 

9 37. ^'■perplexed”', in its etymological sense of “entangled,” 
“ intertwined.” 

43 — 45 * '"'‘And listen why” etc. Not unhke Horace’s Feevete 
Unguis, etc. (Od. III. i. 2^, and with something of the sound of Par. 
Lost, I. 16.—“Aa// or bower” a frequent phrase with Spenser^and 
the minstrel-poets: hall” being the great general room in princely 
residences, and bower” the more private apartment. * 

46—50. '•^Bacchus . . . after the Tuscan mariners transformed, 
coasting the Tyrrhene shore ... on Circe's island fell.” For Circe 
and her famous Island of iEaea, off the coast of Latium, see the 
Odyssey, Book X., where it is Ulysses that is her visitor j^and for the 
story of the voyage of Bacchus along the Tyrrhene shore, the 
seizure of hin^Jiy the pirate sailors, and the transformation of these, 
all save the good pilot, into dolphins for this act of violence to his 
godship, see the Homeric Hymn to Bacchus, and Ovid’s Metamor¬ 
phoses, III. 660 et seq. The bringing of Bacchus to Circe’s Island, 
after this last adventure inj}robation of his godship, is Milton’s own 
invention, with a view to the parentage he had resolved on for 
Comus.———Notice die Latin idiom “after the Tuscan mariners 
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tr$uisformed ” (like Jfost urbem coniitani) for ** aftet^he transformation 
of the Tuscan mariners.” . ‘ fi 

i 

50. “<?« Circus island fell. {Who knows not etc. ?) ” 

An example of the figure of speech called by the rhetoricians 
anadiplosiSi or “doubling-back.” It is common in Spenser in this 
exact form;,thus {F. Q. VI. x. i6):— 

Poore Colin Clout (who knows not Colin Clout ?) ” 

**Island’* \& spelt “iland ” in Milton’s editions. The phrase “to 
fell on ” here is, as Mr. Browne observes, the Latin inddere in, 

51. “ The daughter of the Sun.” Circe was the daughter of 
Helios (the Sun) by the ocean-nymph Perse. William Browne {Inner 

' Temple Masque) has 

** By mighty Circe (daughter to the Sun).” 

See subsequent note at line 254. 

51—53. whose charmM cup ... a grovelling s^vine” This 

account of Circe’s magic and its effects is from the Odyss^^ Book X. 

54. “ This Nymph ... had by him a son^ etc. . . . Comus 
named.” See, on Milton’s ComuSy and his parentage and character, 
Introd. I. pp. 176—178. Also compare this passage with NAllegroy 
11—24; and see note to that passage. If the first of the alterna¬ 
tive genealogies there given for Euphrosyne, or Innocent Mirth, is 
accepted, then Comus, the god of Sensual Delirium, was half-brother 
to Euphrosyne. The father in both cases was Bacchus, while the 
respective mothers were Venus and Circe. As Milton was punctili¬ 
ous in such matters, I daresay he recollected this, and had a mean¬ 
ing in it He hints, it may be noted, that Comus, though he had a 
good deal of his father in him, inherited his worst qualities from his 
mother. Bacchus and good-tempered Queen Venus, he seems to 
say, were hot so bad a conjunction as Bacchus and the subtle 
island-witch Circe. 

59. frolic”’, see noity L’kllegrOy 18. 

60. “ the Celtic and Iberian fields ” : i.e. Gaul and Spain. 

61. this ominous wood”’. i.e. this wood in Shropshire, on the 
Welsh border, full of omensy or magical appearances. wiiS'he derivation 
of the word omen is disputed. 

65. orient liquor”', literally “eastern,” but derivatively 
“bright,” “splendid,” as in Par. Zosty 1.^46. 

66. “drouth”: so in Milton’s own editions; not “droughty” as 
in some later. It is a Scottish word still. 
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68. **ccunffu^e”: so spelt in both Milton’s editions, and to 
be proiKpunced accordingly. 

7j. ^^pe9fect"\ so*spelt here in both Milton’s editions; not 
^^perfet? as usually with him. 

72. All other parts remaining as they were.** Here Milton 
deviates from the representation in the Odyssey, where the whole 
bodies of Circe’s victims are changed into brute-forms. It is an 
acute remark of Newton that the deviation served stage-purposes. 
The crew of Comus were to come in with him in the performance 
at Ludlow Castle (see subseguent stage-direction after line 92); to 
have trotted them in as beasts entire would have been inconvenient; 
it was enough that they should have masks on, resembling beasts’ 
heads, like Bottom in Midsummer Nighfs Dream, 

73—77. And they . . , not once perceive their foul disfigure¬ 
ment, but,** etc. Another deviation, as Newton noted, from the 
Homeric account. There Circe’s victims “had the heads, and 
voice, and Jh^irs, and body of swine, but their understandings were 
firm as before.” In making the effect of Comus’s transformations 
different in this respect from his mother’^ Milton had a meaning. 
Once he had adopted the difference, however, Homer’s description 
of the Lotos-eaters {Od. IX. 94 se^.^and Plato’s ethical applica¬ 
tion of the same {Rep. VIll. 13) may have helped him in the rest of 
the passage., “ Whoever ate of the pleasant food of the lotos no 
longer wished to bring back news, nor to return home, but preferred 
t(v^emain there with the Lotophagi, eating lotos, and to be forget¬ 
ful of return. ” So says Homer; and Plato speaks of the moral 
lotophagus, or youth steeped in sensuality, as accounting his very 
viciousness a developed manhood, and the ^-called virtues but 
signs of rusticity and want of spirit. Mr, Browne refers also to 
Spenser, R. Q. II. xiL, stanzas 86, 87. 

79. “adventurous**: full of adventures or dangers, like the 
“ominous** of line 61. Spelt “adventrous** in the First and Second 
Elditions. « 

80. “Swift as the sparkle of a'^glancing star** The simile of a 
shooting-star is common in the poets; but how exquisitely Milton 
has rendered it here! Compare Par. Lost, I. 745, and Shake¬ 
speare’s Ven. Adon. line 815. 

83. “ spun out of Irid woof.** Warton quotes Par. Lost, XI. 
244: “ Iris had dipped the woof.** 

84—91. “ a swain thofl to the service of this house belongs, who,** 
etc. A compliment to Henry Lawes and his musical talent, put 
into his own mouth. Compare Arcades, 36 et seg., and note there. 
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SS. " nor of less faith ”: i,e. not less trastiordiy than he is 
skilled in music. ^ ' f 

o 

92. viewless ” : invisible. A word used by Milton <in other 
two places— The Passion^ 50, and Par. Losty III. 518. It is a 
peculiarly Shakespearian word To be imprisoned in the viewless 
winds*' {Meas.for Meas. III. i). Did Shakespeare invent it? 

rt 

93, The star that bids the shepherd fold ”: i.e. the evening star, 
or the first star seen at eventide. Keightley quotes Shakespeare’s 
exactly opposite expression for the morning star: “ Looky the unfold¬ 
ing star calls up the shepherd” (Meas.*for Meas. IV. 2); and Todd 
notes that Collins, in his Ode to Eveningy has the phrase “ Thy 
folding star.” 

9S—97* gilded car of day his glowing axle doth allay in 

the steep Atlantic stream.” A Miltonic repetition of a frequent 
image. Todd quotes from Petrarch both aurato carro” and 
“ infiammate ruote ” as applied to the sun ; and he ^hinks Milton 
may have had in his mind here the ancient fancy that the Atlantic 
hissed when the setting ^un dropped into it, and Juvenal’s line to 
that effect (&?/. XIV. 280):— 

Audiet Hercaleo stridentem gurgite solem.” 

98. “ slope sun ” : the adjective “ sloped invented for sloped or 
aslope. Chaucer has the latter. 

101. ''his chamber." See Psalm xix. s* 

105. rosy twine” \ twined roses. 

no. :‘sayings, maxims; as in Shakespeare’s “full of 

wise saws and modern instances ” {As yotuLike it, I. 9). 

113. ''•watchful spheres” See notes. Pens. 88, 89, and Arcad. 
63—7 3 - ‘ 

115. “ sounds and seas ”: i.e. straits and open seas. Soundy in 
this sense of strait {Sund, Germ, and A.-S.), is of uncertaiR'derivation. 
We have indeed five words so s](l)elt and pronounced in our language 
-—(1) sounfy n. and v., in the sense of “noise” (same as the Latin 
sonoy the d being an intrusion); (2) sound, adj., in the sense of 
“whole,” “healthy ” (same as Lat. sanus) ; (3) soundy.. in the sense 
of “to measure the depth of the >sea by a line and plummet,”-and 
so,,by metaphor, “to try,” “to inquire,” etc.; (4) sound, a, for the 
air>bladder or swimming-bladder of a fish; and (5) sound, a strait, 
or narrow sea, as in the present passage,^yieldlng also “ The Sound ” 
as a proper name for one such st^t in Europe. As in the 3rd 
sense we have the French sonder, it has been proposed by Dies to 
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derive the word%i that sense from die Latin stA undo, “under 
watea”T he woul^ extend the same etymology to the 5th'— 
talting sound in that sense to be a comparatively shallow^ or easily 
“ soundid,” piece of sea. This appears fantastic. Sound in the 3rd 
sense is as much Germanic as Romance, sund-gyrd being A.-S. for 
a “sounding-line.” Does not this suggest that 3, 4, and 5 are 
identical, and that the common meaning is to be sought in one 
etymology of the word sundi Now, in 4 the etymology seems 
obvious: we are referred at once to swim. Grimm, accordingly, 
derives 5 also from that root; i.e. a sound is a bit of sea that can be 
swimmed over. May not 3 •be included somehow ? The word in 
all its senses, however, yet waits investigation (see Richardson’s Diet, 
and Chambers’s Etym. Diet.) 

116, “ wavering mortice ”: i.e. in wavering dance-like undulation. 
Morrice was originally one kind of dance that came from Spain, and 
was called the Moorish dance^ morisco, or morris-dance. There was 
also the morris-pike^ or Moorish pike.—Observe the alliteration in 
the line. • ^ 

118. '•'^the pert fairies and the dapper elvesP Mr. Ross has a 
good note here. “There is no real distinction,” he says, “in 
Milton’s usage between * fairies ’ and ‘ elves,’ but the words come to 
us from different languages. The former is from a Latin {fatum\ 
the „.latter from a Teutonic, source (A.-S. aelf; Ger. elfe). In 
Spenser’s Faery Queene the Red Cross Knight is called indifferently 
a^airy Champion and an Elfin Knight”— Fert (also piert and peart 
in O.-E.), lively, nimble, is by some connected with the word pretty, 
but by others derived from the Latin peritus, skilfulj* or apertus, 
open, free. Malapert favours the last conjecture; Chaucer uses 
both pert and malapert, and Evelyn has the word petite. Dapper 
same as Ger. tapper, brave. 

119. fountain-brimP Warton finds the phrase in l^rayton :— 

Sporting with Hebe by a fountain-brim.” 

121. **nvakesP A “wake” in old England was the watch or 
sitting-up till late before one of the Church holidays; hence a merry¬ 
making. # 

125. “nV«”: spelt rights” here in both Milton’s editions, 
though the sa*!B!ffeditions have rites” in line 535. 

129—137. Dark-veiled Cotytto,” etc. The following is Df. 
Schmitz’s summary (Smith’s Diet of Myth, and Biog.) of what is 
known of this goddess Cot^s or Cotytto, a Thracian divinity, 
whose festival, the Cotyttia, resembled that of the Phrygian Cybele, 
suid was celebrated on hills with riotous proceedings. In later 
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tkaes her worship was introduced at Athens m 4 t Corinth, and was 
connected, like that of Dionysus, with licentious frivolitj^. j# Her 
worship appears to have spread even as far as Italy and Sicily. Those 
who celebrated her festival were called Jidirrai, from the purihcations 
which were originally connected with the solemnity.” 

132. ejects, throws forth. The word, which strikes 

us now as so much more energetic and tasteful than “spits,” is 
really but a form of that word. It was common among the Eliza¬ 
bethans, and Todd refers to occurrences of it in Spenser, Dra5rton, 
and especially Sylvester’s Du Bartas. ,He might have gone back to 
Wycliffe, 

135. so spelt in First and Second Editions, to indi- 

ca'te that it is to be pronounced as a dissyllable, and not in its proper 
form of/*Hecate** as in line 535. The word, as Todd notes, is 
used dissyllabically by Shakespeare, Marlowe, and Ben Jonson. 
Thus, Shakespeare:— 

“ By the triple Hecate’s team.”— Mids. N. D. V. i. * • 

“ Pale Hecate’s offerings and wither’d murder.”— Macb. II. i. 

“ Why, how now, Hecate? You look angerly.”— Macb. III. 5. 

The dark goddess Hecate is a shadowy and unsettled personage in 
the ancient mythology, and various origins are assigned to her; 
but, on the whole, she is derived from Thrace,—which may account 
for Milton’s fancy of her and Cotytto riding together through the 
darkness in the same ebony chariot. She was essentially, in laiSer 
representations at least, the goddess of all kinds of nocturnal ghastli¬ 
ness, such as spectral sights, the bowlings of dogs, haunted spots, 

the graves of the murdered, witches at their incantations. 

• 

• 138—142. ** the blabbing eastern scout^ the nice Mom on the 
Indian stee^ to the tell-tale Sun descry** etc : an exquisite com¬ 
bination into one picture of images variously culled Shakespeare 
has “ blabbing day ” and “ tell-tale day,'” and Spenser “ tell-tale Sun,” 
the idea being the obvious one t'nat daylight blabs or«reveals the 
secrets of the night; and in how many poets we have morning 
peeping ir^different fashions!— Nice^ meaning here “dainty” or 
“ fastidious,” with a sarcasm in the epithet from Comus, is derived 
by etymologists from the Latin **nescius” ignor^jj]^ and certainly 
had once that sense in English .—**. descry” in the sense of “ describe ” 

or “ relate,” as here, is a common Spenserian word. 

« 

144. “ In a light fantastic round.** See L Allegro^ 34. 

145. “ the different pace** : i.e. Afferent from the pace of pomus’s 
own dancing retinue. 
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151. “/rwwtf allQrements {iraho^ to draw), as in Putr. Lost, 
XI. ^ 

1 53 f 154 * “ TAus I kurl 

My dazzling spells into the spongy air.'' 

Conceive that at this moment of the performance the actor who 
personates Comus flings into the air, or makes a gesture as if 
flinging into the air, some powder, which, by a stage-device, is 
kindled, so as to produce a flash of blue light. In the original 
draft among the Cambridge MSS. the phrase is powdered spells "; 
out Milton, by a judicious clfknge, concealing the mechanism of the 
stage-trick, substituted dazzling." The air is called “spongy" 
because it sucked in the substance of the spell. Shakespeare 
[Cymd. IV. 2) has 

“ I saw Jove’s bird, the Roman eagle, wing’d 
From the spongy South to this part of the West.” 

165. “///^ magic dust." See note, lines 153-4, supra. Some 
commentators think Milton had forgotten that he had changed 
“powdered" into “dazzling" in the former.passage, or else he would 
lot have kept “dust" here. The criticism is absurd. "Why should 
Comus not divulge here that it was “^iust ” or “ powder ” he had 
ihrown in line 154 ? “ ' 

166—169. “ / sAall appear^ etc. It is rather difiicult to decide 
what should be the text of this passage. In the edition of 1645 
.‘t stood 

“ I shall appear soin harmles Villager 
Whom thrift keeps up about his Country gear, 

But here she comes, 1 fairly step aside * 

. And hearken„if I may, her busines here.” 

In the Edition of 1673 a line was omitted, and the passage stood 
ihus:— 

“ I shall appear'some harmles Villager 
And hearken, if I may, her busines here. 

, But here she comes, I fairly step aside.” 

But there is a direction among the Errata of this edition to leave 
out the comma after “may" in the second of these lines and to 
change “here" in the same line into “hear." —I rather think the 
reading of th^^Sfipond Edition as amended was what Milton Anally 
resolved on, as it ends Comus’s speech abruptly with a line left 
unrhymed; but^ as the omission of a line would disturb uniformity 
of numbering with all extant editions, I retain the reading of the 
First Edition, only giving th^t edition the superfluous benefit of the 
J&Tatum in the Second.--here means “business.” Once it 
mrant “ apparatus,” “ appurtenances " : thus Chaucer's Franklin was 

VOL. Ill 
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angry if his cook had not ** ready all his gear ” 1 4 ind we stiU speak 
of “ fishing-gear,” “ travelling-gear,” etc. In Scotch the wfird now 
means “acquired property,” “money,” “gooas and chattels.” * 

175. **granges,** Grange is literally “a granary” {gramme 
grain); hence a farm-stead, or the like. 

178. swilled insolence**'. i.e. drunken insolence, from 
to drink. 

179. ^‘wassailers**: health-drinkers, from the salutation waes- 
hael, “ your health,” of the old English^to each other overjheir cups. 

188—190. “ when the gr^-hooded Even^ 

Like a sad votarist in palmer^s weed^ 

Rose from the hindmost wheels of Phoehud wain.** 

If this fine image is optically realised, what we see is Evening suc¬ 
ceeding Day, as the figure of a venerable grey-hooded mendicant 

might slowly follow the wheels of some rich man’s ch^i<^. 

• 

195. stole.** So in First and Second Editions; not stolenf 
as in some modern editions. But in the Cambridge draft it is 
stolne.** 

m 

203. and perfect in my listening ear** \ i.e. thick or dense, 

and distinctly heard. The spelling in Milton’s editions is perfet. 
See Essay on Milton’s English, p. 44. 

205—209. “.<4 thousand fantasies begin to throng into ^ly 
memory^ of calling shapesf etc. As the Lady here expressly says 
that she began to t^ink of all the weird stories of supernatural sights 
and sounds she had ever read or heard of, so Milton too may be 
supposed to draw on his memory of IBooks in the description. 
Warton, Todd, and others name books of the sort to suit, such as 
Hejrwood’k Hierarchic of the Angels, and even quote particular 
passages from them; but it is dull guess-work. Mr. Browne’s 
remark that ‘‘the Tempest ma» well have suggested the whole 
imagery ” is more to the point. • 

212. <i‘ Conscience** : pronounced as a trisyllable 

215. “ Chastity.** Mr. Keightley notes tha t Ch astity is here 
substituted for Charity, the real Biblical compaSI^ of Faith and 

He^e. 

» 

221—224.—“ Was I deceived** etc. Of the peculiar figure of 
speech which characterises this passage there are many previous 
examples in the poets. One, quoted by Hurd from Ovid’s EasH 
(V. 549), must have been in Milton’s mind at the moment— 
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Fallor ? alftarma sonant ? Non fallimur; arnta sonabant. ” 

But i|itL what scenic e^ect the figure is here used by Milton I 

225? “ And casts ” : a frequent form of syntax with Milton. We 
should now write cast” See Essay on Milton’s English, p. 84. 

226. hallo” : spelt hallow” in original Editions; not '‘'^halloo” 

230—243. Sweet Echo ” etc. The commentators refer here to 
a passage in Ben Jonson’s Cynthia's EevelSy where Echo, who is one 
of the characters, is invoked to the stage by Mercury thus (I. i);— 

“ Echo, fair Echo, speak ! 

’Tis Mercury that calls thee. Sorrowful nymph. 

Salute tne with thy repercussive voice, 

That I may know what cavern of the earth 
Contains thy airy spirit, how or where 
I may direct my speech that thou mayst hear.” 

231. ^'thy airy shell”\ i.e. the shell, or hollow vault, of the 

atmosphere. ^ 

• 

232. ^‘Meander’s margent green” Maeander, the river in Asia 
Minor so celebrated for its numerous windings (whence our verb 
“meander”), and also, as Professor J. W. Hales has pointed out 
{AthencBum^ 20th April 1889), as a hauht of swans. 

234, 235. “ Where the love-lorn nightingale 

Nightly to thee her sad song mourneth well” 

Todd cites Virgil {Georg. IV. 511—515):— 

“Qualis populci moerens Philomela sub umbrd 
Amissos queritur fetus, quos durus arator * 

Observans nido implumes detraxit: at ilia 
Flet noctesn, ramoque sedens miserabile carmen 
Integrat, et moestis late loca questibus implet.” * 

But the particular “violet-embroidered vale” in Milton’s»mind here, 
Mr. Hales suggests, must have been the nightingale-haunted valley 
of the Cephissus, near Athens. He refers to the famous passage in 
Sophocles, Col. 668 et seq. 

237. thy Narcissus” •. the youth for whose love Echo pined 
away till only her voice was left, and who was afterwards punished 
for his insensibility by being made to fall in love with his own 
shadow, and ll^at length turned into a flower. 

241. “ Sweet Queen of Farley^ Daughter of the Sphere!” The 
first elegant epithet, “ Queen of Parl^ ” {i.e. of Speech), recom¬ 
mends itself; the other, ^^JPau^er of the Spheref is more obscure, 
but may mean that Echo was born, if not of one of the great cos- 
mical spheres, at least of the hollow sphere of space nearest to the 
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Earth, id. of the Air. Compare “Sphere-bom iarmoniou^ sisters, 
Voice and Verse,” in the lines At a Solemn ^usic. ^ 

243. resounding grace : the grace of resonance. 

244—270. “ Can any mortal mixture” etc. As Warton points 
out, the wholf of this speech of Comus, so pertinent to the action 
of the Masque, must have had a double significance to the audience 
at Ludlow. It fell on their ears as the precise compliment to the 
young Lady Alice Egerton, after her beautiful Echo-song, which 
they were themselves longing to pay, £||id had already tried to pay, 
we may suppose, by hand-clappings and other applauses. She was 
a beautiful young fair-haired girl, not more than fifteen years of age. 

248. ''•Ms Mdden residence.” One of the most striking possible 
instances of Milton's abstinence from the mongrel word its. The 
antecedent to which “ Ms ” refers is “ sometMng holy ”; and we 
should inevitably have written its. 

% 

252—257. " I have oft heard * 

My mother Circe with the Sirens three^ 

Amidst the flowery-kirtled Naiades^ 

Culling tkeir^otent herbs and balful drugSy 
IV/io, as they sungf etc. 

In the Odyssey (Books X. and XII.) the Sirens, or Singing Maidens 
who lured mariners to their destruction, are not companions of Circe, 
nor inhabitants of her island. Indeed, she warns Ulysses against 
the encounter he will have with them in his voyage from her island, 
and instructs him ^ow to escape them. But Circe certainly sang 
herself, and had Naiads, or fountain-nymphs, among her hand¬ 
maidens, who helped her to cull her potefit herbs. See Ovid {Met. 
XIV. 261 et seq.) for a detailed description of their employment in 
the work dnder her superintendence. Milton’s conjunction of the 
Sirens with Circe and her Naiads, vchether in the work or in the 
singing, is, therefore, a liberty tak^n with the myth. Perhaps, as the 
Sirens were neighbours of Circe^ and known to her, he‘thought he 
might venture on the liberty. It was but to suppose that they had 
visited Cifbe some time, and that Comus had thus seen them with 
his mother, engaged as in the text. The same liberty, at all events, 
had been taken by William Browne in his Innef" 9 ^ple Masque, 
performed about 1615. Though not published when Milton wrote 
his Comus (it was not published till 1772), yet possibly the piece 
was known to Milton, either in manuscript, or through one of a few 
copies that are said to have been <print^ for the Templars at the 
time of the performance. Circe and the Sirens are t^re on the 
same island, when Ulysses is thrown upon it, and indeed the Sirens 
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are Circe's attend&ts, doit^ her biddii^ in all things. Thus one 

m V 

I 


of thejp says: 


Circe bids me sing; 

And, till some greater hand her power can stay, 
Whoe’er command, 1 none but her obey.” 


The Sirens are sometimes mentioned indefinitely in the plural, some¬ 
times as two, and sometimes as three.-Not only the Sirens and 

Circe, but the beast-shapes of those they have transformed by their 
incantations, figure in Browne’s Masque; and Echo sings in it. 
Hence, and from one or two coincidences of expression (see anfe, 
note to line 51), the belief tHht Milton had read the Masque. He 
had some respect for Browne as a poet on account of his Bfi- 
tanmWs Pastorals. But the Masque is a slovenly thing in comparison 
with the Pastorals. 


257—259, “ Ssylla wept^ 

And chid her barking waves into attention^ 

^nd fell Charyhdis murmured soft applause." 

% 

Homer places the island of the Sirens to the south-west of Italy, 
not far from Scylla. The imagined effect of the song on the two 
famous rock-monsters may, Warton suggests, be a recollection of 
the lines in Silius Italicus, describing the effects of a shepherd’s 
ditty (XIV. 471—475) 

*' Ille ubi septena modulatus anindine carmen 
Mulccbat sylvas, non unquam tempore eodem 
Siren adsuetos efTudit in aequore cantus: 

Scyllsei tacuere canes ; stetit atra Charybdis; 

Et laetus scopulis audivit sibila Cyclops.” 

But “ barking waves ” is from Virgil {Mn. VII. 5^8) ; “ mulHs circum 
latrantihus undisP • 

265. “Hail, foreign wonder!" Warton compares Ferdinand’s 
first salutation of Miranda in the Tempest (I. 2). * 

267, 268. “ Unless the goddess that in rural shrine 

DwelTst here" ^ 

Two deviations from normal English syntax here; for t^ regular 
construction would be “Unless thou be the goddess that in rural 
shrine dwells here.” 

269, 270. “Forbidding," etc. Compare Arcades, 44—53. 

271. “ill is lost ": another Latin idiom, as Mr. Keightley points 
out,—“ male perditur" : “ there is little loss in losing.” 

277—290. “ What chance, good Lady," etc. On this colloquy 
of fourteen lines, a line alternately, betiween Comus and the Lady, 
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Hurd remarks Here is an imitation of those scenes in tl)e Greek 
tr^edies where the dialogue proceeds by Question and an^ef, a 
single verse being allotted to each.^’ A convenient example, from 
Euripides, beautifully rendered into English, will be found in Mr. 
Browning’s Balaustion. 

278. ^^kavy” All modem editions have “leafy'* but in the 
First Edition it is “leavy” and in the Second 'Ueavie." There is no 
doubt, therefore, that Milton intended the soft v sound. 

279. ''near-ushering" \ closely pr^eding. 

280. “iutf." I have not seen it observed before that here, as 
well as in each of the other three occurrences of this word in Mil- 

• ton’s poetry—viz. LyddaSy 140, and Par. Losty V. 391 and XL 324 ^ 
—■it is spelt “ tetf" or “ terfe." I have refrained from restoring this 
spelling in the text, and I can hardly see the reason of it. In A.-S. 
the word was turf or iyrfey and in German it is totf. Perhaps terf 
was an optional variety in Milton’s time; but in Sylvester’s Du 
Bartas I find turfe. 

285. ''^forestalling night" \ />. anticipating, is literally 

to anticipate the market, by.purchasing goods before they are brought 
to the stall. 

287. “ Imports their lossy beside the present need V' “ Apart from 
the present inconvenience, would their loss be of importance?” 

• 

290. "unrazoredlips." Warton quotes Shakespeare’s “till new¬ 
born chinsJje rough and razorable ” {Tempesty II. 1). 

m 

291—293. "Two such / sawy what timOy" etc. The idiom 
“ what time ” for w^n {quo tempore for eo tempore quo) is still used 
in poetry, but was once more common. The Bible has several 
instances; thus “What time I am afraid, I will trust in thee” (Ps. 
Ivi. 3). A good instance is Shakespeare’s 

'* What time the shepherd, blowing of his nails, • 

Can neither call it perfect day nor night.*’ 

^ 3 King Henry VI. II. 5. 

See The Bible Word-Book by Messrs. Eastwood and W. A. Wright. 

-The notation of time in the passage, as al^J^p commentators 

have remarked, is picturesquely pastoral, with traces from such 
classical passages as that in Virgil, Eel. II. 66, 67 :— 

*' Aspice, aratra jugo referunt suspensa juvenci, 

£t sol ciescentes deepens ^pUcat umbras.” 

The "swinked [laboured, tired] hedger at Ms supperf* however, is 
quite English. 
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*9 V*“ 3 ® 4 * etc. Note in 

tliis passage, besides tjie fine picture, the devarly-introduced com- 
pUment,to the two boys, Lord Brackley and Mr. Thomas Egerton, 
who were about to come on the stage.—“ar th^ stood”: so in 
£pit. March. Winchester^ 21 :— 

"And in his garland, as he stood, 

Ye might discern a cypress-bud.” 

In the First and Second Editions there is a comma after human^ and 
a semicolon after stood; else one might have been disposed to put 
a stronger stop at human, and to read “ar they stood” in connexion 
with the following line. This, as Warton notes, was the reading in 
Lawes’s Edition of 1637; but Milton had changed it, perhaps to 
increase the impression of the stately appearance of the boys. 

299. the element” \ i,e. the sky or air. According to Thyer, 
the word was used in this sense in the North of England in last 

century : perj^aps it is so still 

• 

301. plighted . . . awe-strook” By plighted is meant “folded,” 
“plaited.” For '•'^awe-strook” which is the word in Milton’s own 
editions, “ awe-struck ” has been substituted in some others. This 
is wrong. See note, Par. Lost, II. 

312. "Dingle”: defined by etymologists as “a little hollow, as 
if made by a blow ” (from the old verb “ to ding,” still preserved in 
Scotch; whence dint). Another form of the word, now obsolete, 
was dimble. 

313. "bosl^ bourn”: i.e. shrubby boundary or Vatercourse. 
Bosky is but a form oi Jbushy (Ital. bosed), but with the meaning 
slightly differenced by the sound. It is disputed whether the .two 
Old-English words bourn, a boundary (Fr. borne, a limit), and bourn, 
a stream (Scot, burn), are etymologically the same. Earle’s 
Philology of the English Tongue, 86, 87. 

315. attendancef for attendants. 

317, 318. or the low-roosted lark 

Prom her thatched pallet rouse.” 

On this passage^r. Keightley comments thus :—“ The ideas here 
“ belong rather to a hen-house than to the resting-place of the lark, 
“ which has no thatch over it, and in which, as it is on the ground, 
“ he does not roost. Milton, whose mornings were devoted to 
“ study rather than to rabbles «in the fields, does not seem to have 
“ known much of the habits of the lark. Compare VAllegro, v. 
“ 41.” Now, as we have seen that the charge of incorrect descrip- 
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tion, and ignorance of the habits of the lark, Ifieduced Innn the 
pamge in HAlkgro so referred to, arises from a gross mi»^ditig 
of the passage and neglect of its obvious ^i^ntax (see note cm the 
passage), so here we believe the repeated' charge springs equally 
from a misapprehension. Roost, though it has come to mean to 
rest on trees or on timber joists, contains in it not the less the 
general sense of “rest”; and by “the lozv-roosted lark” Milton 
means simply “ the lark in her low resting-place.” The very phrase 
calls attention to the fact that the lark does not roost on trees like 
other birds, but has a nest on the ground. As for “thaUhed,” 
applied to this nest or “pallet” surely the texture of the nest itself, 
or the corn-stalks or rushes over it, might be called “ the thatch.” 
Few birds, except those in the “hen-house,” have a thatch over 
them in any other sense. Student though Milton was, it is not safe 
to challenge his accuracy in any reference to natural history which 

he has’ permitted himself.-“ rouse” Though rouse is sometimes 

used in a neuter or reflective sense, for to rise or rouse oneself {e.g. 
“ Rouse, rouse, ye kilted warriors ! ”), yet perhaps here jt is to be 
taken actively as usual; in which case the construction is “ere 
morrow wake, or rouse the roosted lark,” etc. 

322—326. “courtesy, wpich oft is sooner foundf etc. Though 
the word courtesy is derived from court, yet, says the Lady, the 
thing is not always so readily found now in courts as in humbler 
places. Here she differs from Spenser, as quoted by Newton :— 

** Of Court it seems men Courtesie do call, •. 

For that it there most useth to abound.’* 

F. Q. VI. i. I. 

Warton quotes a s(&nza from Ariosto {Orl. Fur. XIV. 62) which 

Milton may have had in his mind in this passage. The idea is 

theife the same, and the expression similar.—Warton proposed that 

the first wqrd in line 326 should be read In, and Todd adopted the 

suggestion; but in Milton’s editions it is “ And.” 

% 

328, “thcd,” for “so as thai’": peculiar elliptical syntax, the 
meaning being “ Less warranted* than this, or less secure, I cannot 
be, [so asjthat I should fear to change it” On a similar use of 
tluii in Sh^espeare see Abbott’s Shakespearian Grammar, edit 187 a, 
par. 283. 

329. “square” i measure out, adapt Thus in Measure for 
Jifeasute (Act V.) the Duke says to the gipsy-ruffian Bamardine:— 

*' Sirrah, thou art said to have a stubborn soul, 

That apprehends no fui;^her t]] 0 n this world. 

And squarest thy life according.” 

331. UrmsuffU” \ i.e. unmufiie yourselves. 
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334.^ *^disinhefU Chaos": drive Chaos from his possession. 

3315. ** double night^^ darkness and of shades ”; i.e. both the 
natural darkness of night and the local darkness of the woods. 

33 »‘ “ wicker hole ”: the wretched wicker-crossed aperture, not 
worth the name of window. 

340. long levelled rule" etc. How true to the fact 
described! . 

341,342. “ our Star of A ready^ 

Or Tyrian Cynosure." 

Cynosura^ the constellation of the Lesser Bear, or the pole-star in 
it: see note on JOAllegro^ 80. It was the Phoenician mariners that 
steered by this pole-star, and hence it is called Tyricm. The Star 
of Arcady is any conspicuous star in the adjacent Greater Bear, 
which served the same purpose to the Greek mariners. For the 
epithet one has to recollect the myth. It was the nymph Callisto, 
daughter of the Arcadian king Lycaon, that was turned into the 
constellation of the Great Bear and called Arctos, while it was her 
son. Areas, that was whirled up beside her as the Lesser Bear, or 
Cynosura proper. , 

349. “innumerous" \ from the Latin innumerus^ and common 
in Old English in the sense of “ innumerable.” 

^355. Leans" •. perhaps for she leans." This “ellipsis of the 
nominative,” when there was no doubt what it should be, was 

common. See Abbott’s Shakespearian Grammar^ par. 399. 

% 

359. ^^over-exquisite"', too precisely inquisitive. There is a 
recollection of the etymology of the word. 

360. “ To cast the fashion of uncertain evils" : i.e. toeing them 
into definite shape beforehand. The metaphor may be from Metal¬ 
lurgy or from Astrology. 

361. grant th^ be so ": i.e. really be evils. 

366. **so to seek" : i.e. so at a loss; so in want of arifthing and 
uncertain where to find it; a common old phrase. 

367. ^^unprincipled in" : ungrounded in the principles of. 

368. **bosoms": i.e> “has in its bosom.” 

370, **{Not being in jpan^^^ as I trust she is not.)" In very 
strict qmtax “ not being ” would cling to “ want ” as its substantive j 
but the phrase passes for the Latin ablative absolute.-—Lord Mon- 
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boddo greatly admired this parenthesis, and {ignited out^how die 
voice of the speaker must have varied its tone in passing from the 
first clause to the second. ' ^ ’ 

375—37®* Vt^tsdom's self oft seeks to” etc.: i.e. **ofl: has 
recourse to ”: an old idiom. Mr. Aldis Wright notes several 
examples in his Bible Word-Book: thus Deut. xii. 5, “Unto his 
habitation shall ye seek"; and x Kings x. 24, “And all the earth 
sought to Solomon, to hear his wisdom.” 

378. plumes her feathers” Warton suggests that plumes” 
should be '^prunes ”; this last being ^he word for the action of a 
bird dressing and arranging its feathers. Thus Spenser {F. Q. II. 
iii. 36):— 

She gins her feathers fowle dishgured 
Proudly to prune, and set on every side.” 

But a meaning to the same effect may be found for plume. 

380. “a// to-ruffled.” In Milton’s own editions this phrase is 
printed as three distinct words, “a// to ruffVdf^ without hyphen. 
As this did not seem to make sense, Tickell and other eSitors in the 
first half of the eighteenth century changed to into too. This change, 
plausible enough in itself (for too is originally the same as to^ and 
their spellings were interchanged by Elizabethan writers and printers), 
appeared to give very good sense: viz. “ all too much ruffled,” or 
“ wholly too much ruffled.” The form is common with us now in 
such phrases as “It is all [wholly] too sad to tell.” But later 
editors, especially Warton, perceived that this emendation did ^ot 
meet the entire case. They saw that the phrase as it stands in 
Milton is ajrelic of an old form of which there are many examples, 
before his time, where the emendation suggested could not be 
applied with any intelligible effect. There is one such in our 
Authorised Version of the Bible (Judges ix. 53): “And a certain 
woman c^t a piece of millstone upon Abimelech’s head and all 
to-brake his skull.” Here “ all too broke ” would be nonsense. In 
older versions there are more freqlient instances; and the form 
occurs in popular writers, from tjhaucer, Gower, and the author of 
Piers Plowman, downwards. Thus:— 

And do bote [good ; repairs] to brugges [bridges] that 
to-broke were.” 

Piers Plowman: Vision (Clar.^^ess edit.) VII. 28 . 

** A1 is tO'broken thilke regioun.” 

Chaucer : Knighfs Tale, 1. 2759. 

“ Whereof the sheep ben al to-tore.” 

Gower ; Conf. Am. I. 

. As finte, that with the frost i^aken, 

To day red-ripe, tomorrow al-to shakem” 

Surrey ; Sonnet IX. 
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“ TBey love and all-to love him. ” 

Latimer : Sermons. 

Frotn*tl|ese and other ^examples the question arises whether origin¬ 
ally it was the all and the to that went together in meaning, forming 
the compound all-to^ or whether the to belonged in the first place to 
the verb following it, and ought now to be hyphened with it In 
connexion with this question it is not unimportant to observe that 
in the first of the above-quoted examples the word <dl does not 
occur, and the to and the broJ^ manage by themselves, and that in 
the second the all is separated from the to by an is. This proves 
that, whatever claims all-io Inay put in for itself, such phrases as 
to-brokSf to-broken^ had certainly a legitimate existence at one time 
on their own account, without needing the co-operation of the all. 
Accordingly, the conclusion of late has rather been in favour of the 
supposition that the primordial form was that of the to compounded 
with a verb as an intensifying prefix, and that the all came in as an 
addition. Zu is now compounded with verbs in German with a 
certain int#nififying effect; and so, it is supposed, to-broken*' in 
Old English meant “ thoroughly broken ” or “ smashed,” “ to-tom ” 
meant “ torn to shreds,” and the like. How naturally, however, in 
such cases the word all would slip in! You can hardly say 
“ broken to pieces ” without saying “ ail broken to pieces.” And, 
when all had slipped in, though the strict form of writing would be 
all to-broken^ still hyphening the to with its proprietor verb, how 
natural to combine all the three factors in one compound, “ cUl-to- 
bwokefiy* or even gradually to let the all pull the to away from the 
verb, presenting “ all-to broken ”! Thus, it would seem, a word 
“all-to" came into being, signifying “quite,” “completely,” or 
“altogether,” while the “all too” of such "phrases as “all too 
severe ” (wholly or decidedly too severe) may have had an obvious 
independent origin. The meanings being so similar, it would in 
many cases be indifferent whether (^-to or all too were witten; but 
not in all,—not, for example, in the instance from the Book of 
Judges in the Authorised Version. “All-to (completely) brake his 
skull” woifld answer there, wherea§ “all too brake his skull” would, 

as was said, be nonsense.-To apply all this to the passage under 

notice:—The reading “all too ruffled” proposed by-<lhe earlier 
editors of last century, makes very good sense (“ wholly or decidedly 
too ruffled ”); liwt it is unwarranted and unnecessary. Warton’s 
substituted reading, “all-to ruffled” (“altogether ruffled”), showed 
greater knowledge of Old English, and may have been what Milton 
intended. But “all to-ruffled” seems, on the whole, the best read¬ 
ing and the likeliest-wOn tjie subject of this note see Mr. Aldis 

Wright’s Bible Word-Book^ article “All-to,” and Abbott’s Shakesfearian 
Grammar^ pars. sS and 436. But further investigation is desirable. 
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38^. the centre** : i.e. as if at the centre cf the Eartk which, 
according to the old Ptolemaic astronomy, was also the cenW and 
one steady point of the whole Universe. She Par. Lost, I. f4 and 
68d, and Par. Reg. IV. 534. The idea came easily to Milfon; but 
centre in this sense, or in the sense of the Earth itself, was a common 
one. Thus in Hamlet (II. 2) Polonius says:— 

“ I will find 

Where truth is hid, though it were hid indeed 
Within the centre.” 

385. “ Himself is his own dungeon.**^ See Sams. Ag. 

391. ^'mafle dish.** In Eleg. VI. 59—62, it is a ^*beechen 
bowl** that the hermit or sage has beside him;— 

. “ Stet prope fagineo pellucida lympha catillo.” 

393—395. “like the fair Hesperian tree laden with blooming 
goldf etc. The golden apples, given to Juno as a marriage-gift, 
were entrusted to the charge of the nymphs called Hesperides; in 
whose gardens, called the Hesperian gardens, they were watched 
day and night by the sleepless dragon Ladon. It was one of the 
labours of Hercules to slay this dragon and get at the apples. 

395. “unenchanted**’, iff the sense of “incapable of being 
enchanted.” For other instances of this use of the same form see 
note, Z*Allegro, 40. 

398. “unsunned**’, never exposed to daylight. So, as Todd 
noted, Spenser, F. Q. II. viii. 4;— ‘ 

• Which to that shady delve him brought at last 
Where Mammon erst did sun his threasury.” 

401. “ Danger will wink on Opportunity.** A quaint metaphor! 
The image suggested is that of a sentry, who has been set to prevent 
people froth going a particular road, winking to some friend of his 
who breaks the prohibition, and letting him pass as if he did not 
see him. • 

• 

404. “ it recks me not **: i.e. I take no account or reckoning. “ / 
reck vould have been more customary; but the impersonal 
form was also used. Thus Gower (Rich. Diet.), who has in one 
passage of his Conf. Am., •• 

** He recketh not, be so he Wynne, 

Of that another man shall lese,” 

has, in another passage, ^ ^ 

“ Him recketh nought what men recorden 
Of hym, be it evill or good.” 
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4 * 3 t S(^utnt susptaon” Thyer quotes Spenser, who, personify¬ 
ing Stjspidon or Suspecjt, describes him {F. Q. III. xii 15) as 

• “ . . . . fowle, ill.favourM, and grim, 

Under his eiebrowes looking still oskaunce.” 

419. “if Heaven gave ii.” The “if’* here has somewhat of the 
sense of “though”; and the meaning is “Yes! she is protected by 
that general unseen strength of Heaven you speak of; but she has 
another strength also, which, though it too comes from Heaven, may 
be called her own, because it does not merely dncircle her externally, 
but is lodged within herself.” , 

420. “’ 2 Ys chastity^ my brother^ chastity” The passage which 
begins with this line and extends to line 475 is not only a concen¬ 
trated expression of the moral of the whole Masque, but also an 
exposition of what was a cardinal idea with Milton through his whole 
life, and perhaps the most central idea of his personal philosophy 
in early manhood. See Introduction to Comus. See also the 
extraordinai^ Autobiographic passage, so often referred to, in that 
one of Milton’s Smectymnuan Tracts called An Apology against 
a Pamphlet^ etc. There, defending himself against certain moral 
charges made against him by Bishop Hall and his son, he breaks 
out into an exposition of the Doctrine of Personal Purity which may 
be regarded as a prose-expansion in 1642, with included autobio¬ 
graphic particulars, of the present passage in Comus, written in 1634. 

^ 421. “complete steel” The accent is on the first syllable of 
complete, as it also is in the line from Hamlet (I. 4) where the same 
phrase occurs:— • 

** That thou, dead corse, again in cdmpleTe steel 
Re visit’st thu%the glimpses of the moon." 

422. “like a quivered nymph with arrows keen.” Perhaps,* as 
Thyer hinted, a recollection of Spenser’s Belphoebe, the hunter-goddess 
{P. Q. II. iii. 29) 

“ at her back a bow and quiver gay, 

• Stuft with steele headed darts, wherewith she queld 

The salvage beasts." • 

But this Belphcebe is immediately (stanza 31) compared ^o Diana, 
who 

Wandatth alone with bow and arrowes keene." 

423. “unharboured”: interpreted “unsheltered”; but rather, I 
thinl^ “ not containing shelters.” 

424. “Inftmous,” Accfoted fin the second syllable .—“Perilous 
is dissyllabic,” says Mr. Browne, and he rders to Shakespeare’s form 
parous. Not so: it is distinctly perilous in Milton’s editions. 
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426. ** 6 andite, or mountaineer!^ BandiU^ sb spelt in Milton's 
editions, and probably rather a new word about Milton's* time, is 
from the Italian banditoy an outlaw (literally declared under ^n ”). 
We now use the foreign form only in the plural, banMtti; but 
Shakespeare has (i Hen VI. IV. 2) :— 

“ A Roman sworder and banditto slave 
Murdered sweet Tully.” 

Mountaineer, Warton notes the fact that this word had a bad sense, 
like bandit. See Cymbeline^ Act IV. Sc. 2, where it occurs several 
times as an epithet of opprobrium,: thus, “called me trmtor, 
mountaineer.” Now a kindly admiration mixes with the term. 
There has been perhaps a similar change of associations with the 
word Highlandery and from the same causes,—change of habits 
among the mountain-peoples, and better acquaintance with them. 

430. unblenched^'\ unabashed, from blench” ot blanch” to 
turn pale. 

% 

432. “Some say no evil thing” etc. Undoubtetfly, here, as 
Warton remarked, Milton had the passage in Hamlet (I. 1) in his 
mind:— 

“ Some say that,«sver ’gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 

The bird of dawning singeth all night long : 

And then, they say, no spirit dares stir abroad.” 

The sequent imagery, to line 437, with the sentiment included, led 
Newton to produce a parallel passage from Fletcher’s Faithful 
Shepherdess ^'— 

“ Yet 1 have heard (my mother told it me, 

And now I do believe it) if I keep 
* My virgin-flower uncropt, pure, chaste, and fair, 

No goblin, wOod-god, fairy, clf, or fiend, 

* Satyr, or other power that haunts the groves. 

Shall hurt my body, or by,vain illusion 
Draw me to wander after idle fires, 

Or voices calling me.” ‘ 

1 

Milton’s ^Some say ” may perhaps be a kind of acknowledgment of 
recollection of this passage; but, as the passage itself implies, the 
belief quoted by both poets was a popular one. 

434» 435* “ unlaid ghost, 

That breaks his magic chains at curfew time.” 

For curfew see note, Berts. 74.—^The pqpular superstition was.'that 
ghosts and other supernatural beings had liberty to begin their 
wanderings at the soundl^f the evening bell Warton quot^ in 
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ilButratioxi, £dgar’» speech in King JUari Ill. 4: **This is the foul 
fiiend Flfppertigibbet; he begins at curfew, and walks till the first 
cock.”* I 

438—440. “ Do ye believe me yet, or shall I call 

Antiquity from the old schools of Greece ?” eta 

The Brother has hitherto been quoting popular superstitions of the 
Northern or Gothic mythologyt which was also the native English ; 
but he is now to cite the more lightsome legends of Greek antiquity 
in proof of his doctrine. Accordingly, from line 441 to line 452, 
we have a sublimation of tl)p legends of the two virgin goddesses 
Diana and Minerva. Thyer thought Milton might here have had a 
passage of one of Lucian’s dialogues in view, where Cupid tells his 
mother Venus how the first of those two goddesses eluded him by 
hunting, while the other, with her fierce looks and Gorgon shield, 
positively frightened him. 

4? t. So dear to Heaven is saintly chastity 

• * Thatf etc. 

The language of mythological allusion now ceases, and the speaker 
passes, in his own name, into a strain of Blatonic philosophy tinged 
with Christianity. It lasts to the end o^l^is speech, line 475. 

459—463. “ Till oft converse with heavenly habitants 

Begin to cast a beam on th£ outward shape. 

The unpolluted temple of the mind. 

And turns it by degrees to the souPs essence. 

Till all be mcide immortal” 

• 

Heavenly habitants” means here “inhabitants*of heaven,” viz. the 
angels deputed to attend on the pure soul. The syntax “ begin . . . 
and turns ” is abnormal, but I think, intentionally so; as if certainty 
had so increased before the second clause that it could stated as 
a fact. More is notable in the passage, however, than these verbal 
minutiae. It is a hint of a peculiar doctrine, or form of physio-meta¬ 
physical speculation, developed at length, long afterwards, in Par. 
Lost, V. 404—503 Accordingly, Warburton’s note on the passage 
was: “This is agreeable to the system of the Materialists,* of which 
:Milton was one”; and Mr. Keightley adds, “With Warburton we 
discern here the ggrm of the Materialism which is developed by the 
Angel in Par. Last, V.” With reserve of our notes on the portion of 
Par. Lost in question, we may merely say here that, if the doctrine 
is to be called Materialism, it is by using Materialism in a sense 
utterly different firom that^hich^ it now holds in the vocabulary of 
philosophers, and in their classifications of metaphysical systems. 
Miltflwi a nif»t<‘nhv,siri‘*n, miofht rather he classed ultimately with 
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the Idealists / and any portion of his belief descriBablc as 
canae in dehnitdy as a conception subordinate to his IdeaitSMj 
melting back into that higher generality. Even in this pass^e tiwis 
distinct proposition is that body itself by due education, may be 
promoted into identity with spirit. 

467—47 « The sml grows dotted by contagion^ 

Imbodies, and imbrutes^ till she quite lose 
The divine property^*' etc. 

As, by purity and heavenly converse, the body may rise into identity 
with spirit, so, by sensuality, the soul may sink into identity with 
body,—may imbody and imbrute (words possibly of Milton’s coining; 
see Par. Lost, IX. 166) till her divine essence is lost. Warton 
perceived that here Milton was appropriating a passage in Plato’s 
Phado. The passage, in Mr. Jowett’s Translation of Plato, is as 
follows :—The soul which has been polluted, and is impure at the 
“ time of her departure, and is the companion and servant of the 
“ body always, and is in love with and fascinatecf by the body, 
“ until she is led to believe that the truth only exists in a bodily 
“ form, which a man may touch and see and taste and use for the 
“ purposes of his lusts,—the soul, I mean, accustomed to hate and 
“ fear and avoid the intellectual principle, which to the bodily eye 
“ is dark and invisible, and can be attained only by philosophy;—do 
“ you suppose that such a soul as this will depart pure and un- 
‘ alloyed ? . . . She is engrossed by the corporeal, which the con- 
^ tinual association and constant care of the body have made natural 
‘ to her. ... And this, my friend, may be conceived to be that 
‘ heavy, weighty, earthy element of sight by which such a soul is 
‘ depressed and dragged down again into the visible world below,— 

‘ prowling about tombs and sepulchres,•in the neighbourhood of 
which, as they tell us, are seen certain ghostly apparitions of souls 
“ which have not departed pure, but are cloyed with sight and 
therefore visible.” 

474. sensually I* So spelt in the First and Second Editions, 
but in most editions now printed sensuality” which mars the 
metre. * 

476—479. “ How charming is divine Philosophy I 

Not harsh and crabbed, as dulljdols suppose, 

But musical as is Apollo’s lute.” 

A compliment to Plato, from whom Milton has just been quoting, 
and whom he especially admired \ Pei^aps there is a side-glance 
also at other philosophies, as less musicad, and more harsh and 
crabbed, than Plato’s. It is Love, and not Philosophy, is 
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diOimbied by Shakespeare (iWr Za^&ut^s £ast, IV. 3) is the ploase 
thsd; Miltln has here borrowed :~- 


• ** For valour, is not Love a Hercules, 

Still climbing trees in the Hesperides? 

Subtle as Sphinx; as sweet and musical 
As bright Apollo’s lute, strung with his hair?” 


483, night-foundered'^ \ swallowed up in night, as a ship is in 
the sea when she founders {i.e. goes to the bottom). The word 
reappears in Par. Lost, I. 204. 


490. “ That hath I should know.” These words are distinctly 
printed in both Milton’s editions as a continuation of the Elder 
Brother’s speech; else we might assign them to the Attendant 
Spirit, who has just entered in the habit of a Shepherd. In fact, a 
stage-direction, printed in Lawes’s edition of 1637, but omitted in 
Milton’s editions, ought to have been retained: “ He hallos; the 
Guardian Doemon hallos again, and enters in the habit of a Shepherd” 
There was a ^uocession of hallos heard by the audience; first that 
of the Attendant Spirit some way off in the woods (line 481); next, 
several more from him as he came nearer (486); next the Elder 
Brother’s hallo back from the stage (487); and finally the Attendant 
Spirit’s hallo near at hand as he emerged* from the wood. This 
last is implied, but not registered. 

491. Come not too near; you fall on iron stakes else” Not 
necessarily said in defiance, but rather in caution to an unknown 
per^n approaching in the dark, who may, after all, be friendly. 

494,495. “ Thyrsis / whose artful strains hav^ oft delated 
The huddling brook to hear his madrigal.” 

The compliment here, as tlie audience would see at once, though 
professedly to the supposed shepherd Thyrsis, was really to the 
actor bf the part, Henry Lawes, in his own character of musician 
and composer.— “madrigal” though in music the name for an 
elaborate coipposition in parts, meant literally a shepheris song: 
Ital madrigale, from mandra, a flock'or sheepfold (which is also a 
Greek word). It is this kind of madrigal that the Thyrsij of the 
masque is supposed to have been accomplished in. Lawes and 
!^l^ton’s own father had composed well-known madrigals in the 
higher musical sen^. In the form of the compliment to Lawes 
there is a recollection, as Todd observed, of Horace, Od. I. xii. 
7—io 

" insecutae 
OrpfaeWsylvae^ 

Arte maternl rapidos mprantem 
% Fluminum lapsus.” 
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4gc_eix. These eighteen lines, it might not be peicoi^ 
a h^te^ with the eye only,«« rhyming couplets. ^ 

intrSition of such a rhymed passage into® . 

mm* freak or had it any significance? Probably Milt(^ has^ 

r^en of ie ‘^madrigcls "of Thymis,“ prol^ fte^ 

ofPastoralism by caUing up the \T^ 

Poems, such as those of Spenser and William Browne, In Ben 

Jonson's Sad Shepherd, as Todd remarked, passages of rhyming 

couplets are intermixed with the blank verse. 

So8. chance she is mt” : f?r “How chances it that 

is not?”—an idiom of those days, frequent in Shakespeare. Mr 
Abbott {Shakespearian Grammar, par. 3?) instances, a 

supposes chance in such phrases to be a kmd of adverb. 

*511, 512. “/m . . . shffiv^''. observe the rhyme, indicating a 
pronunciation of “ shew ” now obsolete. 

5,5—518. "What the sage pets . . . 
direChiJras,” etc. A reference especially to Homer and Virgil, 
some of whose stories are of the kind indicated. 

520. “ naver : U. ceqtre. So Delphi was named by the Greeks 
the navel of the Earth. 

5 a a. “ Of Bacchus and of Circe horn, great Comus." See note 
ante, lines 46—61. 

<26. ^^With many murmurs mixed:' See note 
252—257^ Todd quotes the very phrase from Statius {Tkeb. IX. 

733'4) • „ Cantusque sacros, et conscia miscet 

Murmura.” 

•520,*‘530. ^‘unmoulding reason's mintage charactered in the fm." 
The^metaphor is from the melting down of a com. (^rdctered, 
accented In the second syllable. This was occasional, but not uni- 
form in Milton’s time. In Hamlet { 1 . 2) Polonius says to his son, 

“ And these few precepts in thy memory 
See thou character.” 

In both cases the meaning'is the original on^of the Greek word 
xafMKn]p, an impressed mark or stamp. 

621 522. hilly crofts that brow this bottom glade”: le. 
“the encloLd fidds on the slopes that ascend from thi? wood in 

the hollow.” ‘ 

532.^« whence” : ie. from the “bottom glade.” 
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533 “t 53S* stabled wolves . . . to Hecate»^^ Mr. 

l^roime quotes Virgil’s phrase, ^^triste lupus siabulis” {Eel III 8o); 

I and Tdtid Ovid’s “longil Hecaten ululcUibus oral” {Met. XIV. 405). 
For Hecate see note antOj line 135. 

347. “ To meditate my rural minstrelsyy So in First Edition; 
but Second has “ To meditate upon my rural minstrelsy —clearly a 
misprint. The phrase is from Virgil’s well-known line “ Sylvestrem 
tenuimusam mediiaris avend ” {Eel. I. 2). It reappears in Lycidas^ 66. 

548- “ ere a close ” : i.e. before he had finished the song he had 
begun on his pipe. 

552—554. “ Till an unusual stop of sudden silence 

Gave respite to the drowsy-flighted steeds 
That draw the litter of close-curtained Sleep.'' 

The “unusual stop of sudden silence” here referred to by the 
Attendant Spirit is that which occurred at line 145 of the masque, 
when Comus*stdp])ed the dancing and revelry of his rout of monsters 
on becoming aware of the near presence of the Lady. “ Break off^ 
break off Comiis had then said, and his followers had dispersed 
and hidden themselves among the trees, the roar they had been 
making till that moment suddenly ceasflfg. The sudden change 
from uproar to dead silence might be said to have had an effect 
even upon the steeds that were drawing the chariot of Sleep through 
the vault of Night. It gave them “ respite ” from the trouble the 
noise had been causing them.—^I'here has been much dispute as to 
a reading here. Both Milton’s printed editions give “drowsie 
frighted" in two distinct words, and so does JLawes’s Edition of 
1637; but the Cambridge MS. gives drowsy flighted.'' If this 
last is hyphened, as was evidently intended, we have a very poetic|l 
epithet, much in Milton’s manner,— drowsy-flighted., i.e. “always 
drowsily-flying ”; and clearly the choice lies between this*and the 
** drowsy frighted" unhyphened,—“the drowsy steeds that had been 
frightened.” An intermediate reading that has been proposed— 
drowsyfrighttd as one compound wo^jd—is evidently absurd, and is 
hardly mended by supposing the meaning to be that of drowsy- 
freighted {freight^ burden). On the whole, though I have Adopted 
(kow^-flighted as the more poetical, I am not sure but I ought to 
have kept to the drowsy frighted of the first printed editions. The 
objection to this last is that drowsiness and fright could hardly co- 
e^t; but this may be got over by supposing drowsy to denote the 
habitual character of the steeds, and flighted the state into which 
they had been startled b3i^the uproar in the wood underneath. 
Still, as that uproar had lasted some time, to call them drow^ and 
fi^hted ex once seems a little incongruotis. If they were “frightedf 
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“drmsiness” over. On the other hand, 
would shnpl5r imply that the steeds maintained their habiW 
character throughout, but had been a iittle^fidgeted in thdrtirowsi- 
ness by the uproar, so that the sudden silence was a re^iU. ; 

555 — 3 ^ 2 * Note here the renewed compliment 

(see <*«/«, lines 244—270, and note) to the Lady Alice’s singing,—a 
compliment all the more memorable from the elevated splendour of 
the passage. The words “.^ 4 / /arf” indicate the interval between 
the beginning of the silence and its interruption by lady Alice’s 
Echo-song,—an interval marked by eighty-six lines in the text (from 
144 to 230). 

556. “a steamJ* So in the First Edition; misprinted “ 
in Second. 

557—560. Silence was took ere she was ware^ and wished she 
might deny her nature” etc. A quaintly daring fancy, partly repeated 
in Par. Lost^ IV. 604, but rather disturbing to ‘th^ eighteenth- 
century critics, so that even Warton ventured to say “ The conceit 
in both passages is unworthy the poet” The meaning is “ Even 
Silence was so ravished by the song that she wished herself annihi¬ 
lated, if such singing were^o be the substitute for her.” 

560—562. I was all ear, , 

And took in strains that might create a soul 
Under the ribs of Death.” 

I 

This famous passage, one of those word-jewels which Time has con¬ 
sented to'Wear for ever on her forefinger, seemed “ grotesque ” to 
Warburton; and h& found the origin of it coarsely in an old engrav¬ 
ing, which he thought Milton might have seen in Quarles’s Emblems, 
of some such book. To illustrate the text “ O wretched man that 
I am ! who shall deliver me from the body of this death ? ” (Rom. 
vii. 24), this print exhibited the' figure of a living child confined 
within the ribs of a skeleton. 

568. “/flmw.” See note to EAIL 71. 

38cf. further” So in Second Edition, but ” in First 

585. period”', in the grammatical sense 

586—599. ** Against the threats . . . built on stubbleJ* A 
peculiarly Miltonic passage: one of those that ought to be got by 
heart both on thek own account and in memory of Milton. 

'V 

S9I. Mischief meant most harm”'. i.e, “'whidi the 

Power of Evil intended should do most harm.” 
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. 604. ** Ukdo’ the sooty flag of Acheron”*. i.e, of Hell| where 
Achar6n*wa$ a river. Todd quotes from Phineas Fletcher’s Locusts 
(x6>27)i the line I 

* “All hell run out, and sooty flags display.” 

605. “ Harpies and Hydras ”: spelt “ Harpyies ” in First 
Edition, “ Harpyes ” in Second. The Harpies of the Greeks were 
unclean bird-shaped creatures; the Hydra a water-serpent 

606. ^^'Twixt Africa and fnd”: the region of black e^Qichant- 
ments. 

• # 

607. ‘^purchase”: in the sense, “stolen possession,” in which 
it occurs in Spenser. 

608. “ the curls.” Because, as Mr. Keightley says, Comus, 
the voluptuary god, is represented as wearing curled hair. 

609. “ venturous ” : spelt “ ventrous ” in original editions. 

619—6a8.* “a certain shepherd lad^ 

Of small regard to see to^ yet well skilled 
In every virtuous plantf etc. 

With not unnatural fondness, biographer^, of Milton have detected 
in this passage an affectionate allusion to the bosom-friend of his 
youth, the half-Italian Diodati, a medical student while Milton was 
at Cambridge, and in medical practice somewhere in the country 
when Comus was written. For an account of the life of this Diodati 
see*lntroductions to the First and Sixth of the Latin Elegies and 
Introduction to the Epitaphium Damonis. For a parallel passage 
to the present, if the present does allude to Diodati, see lines 150 
—154 of the Epitaphium^ jrhere Diodati’s botanical knowledge, and 
his habit of regaling Milton with the same, are expressly mentioned. 
Is it possible that Diodati was in the neighbourhood o^ Ludlow 
when Comus was performed, and had some interest in the perform¬ 
ance?-“ Of small regard to see to” {i.e. to look at), if the allusion 

is to Diodati, would imply that he was of puny appearance.— 
“ Virtuous plant” is plant possessing'medical virtue (see note, Pens. 
113 ).—He loved me welip intensifies the impression that «Diodati 
is meant. See the two Latin Elegies and the Epitaphium. 

634. “like”: /:f. correspondingly. 

63!^ 637. “that Moly that Hermes once to wise Ulysses gave.” 
in the Odyss^j Book X., it is by means of a plant called Moly that 
/Ulysses is made proof agaij^t th^ charms and drugs of Circe. It 
liad been given to the hero by die god Hermes or Mercury, who 
pulled it from the earth on purpose. It is thus described by Ulyss^ 
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himsdf: **lt was black at tbe root, and its flower waa Iflee 

fhtlk; and the gods call it Mofy; but it is difficult for mibrtal men 

to dig up; but the gods can do everything.^’ i 

« 

638. “.Sir calhi it Hamony.^ Milton invents this name for the ' 
I^ickly darkish-leafed plant of his fancy, described as rather unsightly 
in this country, but bearing a bright golden flower elsewhere. Is 
there any signiflcance in the name ? It has been suggested that the 
reference may be to Hamoniay as the old name for Thessaly, an 
especial land of magic among the Greeks. Spenser, in his Asirophel^ 

uses the word for the name of a district:— 

« • 

“ About the grassie bancks of Hsemony. ” 

642. little reckoning made” \ same phrase in 116. 

650, 651. ^‘with dauntless hardihood ai^ brandished blade rusJ^ 
on him.” After the precedent of Ulysses with Circe, in Homer, 
and* in Ovid’s Met. XIV. 293 et seq. 

653. But seize his wandP Warton ingeniously remembers 
that in the Tempest Caliban supposes it to be in Prospero’s books 
that his power chiefly lies. He says (III. 2) to Stephano :— 

‘^Thou mays! brain him, 

Having first seized his books, or with a log 
Batter his skull, or paunch liim with a stake, 

Or cut his wezand with thy knife. Rememlwr 

First to possess his books; for without them 

He's but a sot, as I am, nor hath not 

One spirit to command : they all do hate him * 

As rootedly as I. Burn but his books.” 

655. “C?/*, likt the sons of Vulcan, vomit smoke” The giant 
Cacus, the son of Vulcan, does this in his last struggle (/£«. VIII. 

^ “ Ille autem, neque enim fuga jam super ulla pericii, 

Faucibus ingentem fumiim, mirabile dictu, 

Evomit.” 

657* apace”', i.e. swiftly; a-face, on-pace. Skeat says, “The 
phrase has changed sense; it*used to mean slowly (Chaucer, C. T, 
10,702^; it now means fast.” 

660. ** alabaster”: spelt alablaster” in both Milton’s editions, 

according to an erroneous form then not unedihmon, and used by 
Spenser. The word occurs twice besides in Milton’s poetry : Bar;. 
Lost, IV. 544, where it is spelt wrongly, as now, in the First Edi¬ 
tion ; and Bar. Beg. IV. 545, where.it is spelt rightly in the First 
Edition. • ^ 

661, 662. “ or as Daphne was, root-bound, that fled Apollo^ A 
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^rious |nd ntxe instance of the figure'Called inversion: the moeuiing 
bdng “or root-bound, as Daphne was, that fled Apollo.” The 
story Of the nymph Daphne, “ root-bound ” by being turned into a 
laurel-tree as she was fleeing from Apollo, is told by Ovid {Met. 1 .) 

665. “ hast . . . while ”: spelt “ haste ” in both the original edi¬ 
tions. “ Whik ” here has the sense of “ so long as.” 

672—674. this cordialjukp here^ that flames . . . in his crystal 
bounds^ with . . . syrups mixed.” Julep^ literally “rose-water” 
(from the Persian), had come to mean any bright medical liquid; 
syrup (from an Arabic word •meaning “ to drink ”) meant a sugared 
liquid or essence. Note the possessive form his applied even to so 
inanimate a thing as a “julep.” 

67s, 676. “ Not that Nepenthes which the wife of Thorn 
In Egypt gave to Jove-born Helena.” 

Nepenthes (I'r/Trev^es, in Greek literally “pain-dispelling”) was the 
opiate which Helen is represented as giving to her husband Menelaus 
(Odyss. IV. 220 etse^.) thus: “She straightway cast into the wine 
whence they were drinking a drug that frees men from grief and 
from anger, and causes oblivion of all ills. Whoever should drink 
down this, mixed in a cup, would not shed a tear down his cheeks 
for a whole day, not even if both his mother and his father should 
die, or if they should kill a brother or a beloved son before his eyes. 
Such cunning and potent drugs the daughter of Jove [Helen] pos¬ 
sessed I which Polydamna, an Egyptian, the wife of Thone, gave 
her.” 

680—689. which Nature lent . . . but you insjert the covenants 
of her trust . . . like an Up borrower . . . scen^ning the unexempt con¬ 
dition^ etc. The meaning is, “ Nature lent you this personal beauty 
on certain conditions, one of which,—^the unexempt on& the most 
necessarily binding one, from which no human being can be exempt, 
—^was refreshment after fatigue; and yet you, like an unjust bor¬ 
rower, subvert the agreement, even in the most essential particular, 
inasmuch as all this while you havd gone without repast or needful 
rest.” Steevens cited Shakespeare's Sonnet IV. for a certain simi¬ 
larity of idea j and the comparison is worth while.—Notice the dis¬ 
tance of “that” ii^line 688 from its antecedent “you” in line 682. 

694. “grim aspects”: /.«. grim appearances or objects. Spenser, 
Drayton, and Shakespeare have the identical phrase. 

* 695. “ oughly-headed.”^'%o fu both Milton's editions. In all 

xpodem editions it is pnnted “ugly-headed,” I have restored the 
ongtnal form, concluding that, as Milton has the common lulling 
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Mg(y in aB other cases where he has used the word {^PaK 

X. 539, and XL 464, and Far. Ftg. IV. 40B), he nSnat have 
intended a different form here, perhaps to ^dicate a more guttural 
pronunciation. .* 

698. “ vizored falsehood'^ : falsehood wearing a vizor, to conceal 
his face. 

702, 70^. None 

But such as are good men can give good things.*' 

Almost a translation, as Newton pointed out, of line 618 in the 
Medea of Eunipides;— • 

kcucoD 7&/> ciOk 

(A bad tnan’s gifts convey no benefit.) 

707. “those budge doctors of the Stoic fur." The old word 
• “ bud^ ” had two meanings. As a noun, it meant “ fur,” and especi¬ 
ally “lambskin fur.” Thus the street called “Budge Row” in Lon¬ 
don Ibad its name, according to Stow, from the fact that skinners 
and furriers lived and carried on their trade there; and %'odd quotes 
a Latin edict of 1414 as to the dresses to be worn by the different 
ranks of students and graduates of the University of Cambridge, 
regulating that those of the rank of Bachelor shall wear only budge 
or lamb furs (tantum furrdris buggeis aut agninis). Hence we hear 
of “Budge-Bachelors"\ and in one of Milton’s own prose-tracts 
{pbs, on Articles of Peace between Ormond and the Irisl^ he speaks 
satirically of certain clergymen as “parting freely with their own 
budge-gowns from off their back.s.” The idea of “ fur ” in connexion 
with the word “ budge" in this passage must therefore have been 
in Milton’S mind; ^ut, as he uses “fur ” immediately afterwards, it 
has been thought he used “ budge ” rather in its acquired adjective 
sense of “baggy” “big,” “burly,” “std'ut,” or “surly.” That it 
had the sense of “burly” or “stout” is proved by a sentence 
quoted by Todd from the Autobiography of Milton’s friend, the 
Quaker Ellwood, “ The warden was a budge old man, and I looked 
somewhat big too,” and also by a quotation from Stanyhiirst in Rich. 
Diet: “ A Sara for goodnesse, a ^eat Bellona for budgenesse.’^ On 
the whole, this last meaning is the likeliest in the present passage j 
but the*other is possible. In that case, the apparent tautology 
would be got rid of by supposing that “budge doctors” meant 
simply doctors generally, duly robed, and that thFsubsequent phrase 
“ of the Stoic fur ” defined the particular sect of doctors in view.— 
The Stoic philosophers, and the Cynics, were those who most 
despised the pleasures of the senses. 

719. “hutched"', kept as if m a chest, from the old word 
a box or chest 1 
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i 721. **pulse beans, pease, etc. Daniel and the'crther three 
childr^ of Israel at the court of Nebuchadnezzar chose, in a pet of 
temperance, to live or^ pulse and water, rather than on the food and 
wine allowed by the king (Dan. i.) 

739. “hoarded**: spelt “hoorded** in First and Second Editions. 

739 — 755 * Beauty is Nature*s coin . . . you are but youngyetP 
The idea that runs through these seventeen lines is a favourite one 
with Jhe old poets; and Warton and Todd cite parallel passages 
from Shakespeare, Spenser, Daniel, Fletdier, and Drayton. Thus, 
from Shakespeare {Mids. No Dr. 1 . i):— 

“ Earthlier happy is the rose distilled 
Than that which, withering on the virgin thorn, 

Grows, lives, and dies in single blessedness.” 

And Drayton {Heroical Epistles: K. John to Matilda) :— 

“ Fie, peevish girl, ungrateful unto nature 1 
Did she to this end frame thee such a creature, 

I That thou her glory shouldst increase thereby, 

And thou alone dost scorn society ? 

Why, Heaven made beauty, like herself, to view, 

Not to be locked up in a smoky mew : 

A rosy-tincted feature is heaven’s gold, 

Which all men joy to touch, aJl to behold. 

It was enacted, when the wcwjd begun, 

So rare a beauty should not be a Nun.” 

See, however, also Shakespeare’s first six Sonnets, which are per¬ 
vaded by the idea in all its subtleties, and his Venus and Adonis^ 
lilies 163—174, where it reappears. 

750. “cheeks of sorry grain** : i.e. of poor^colour. On the word 
grain and its history see note. Bar. Lost, V. 285. 

756—761. “ I had not thoughtf etc. These six lines are spoken 
by the Lady aside ; and only in line 762 does she begin, to address 
Comus. 

760. “bolt her arguments**: i.e. present them sifted and refined. 
To bolt or boult was the name for ihe miller’s process of separating 
the meal from the bran (old French bulter, older French buleter, “ a 
corruption of bureter, to sift through coarse cloth,” says Sk^t); and, 
by an easy metaphor, it was applied to the sifting of any matter by 
inquiry or reasoniilg. 

768—>774. “If every just man,** etc. As a parallel passage to 
this striking one, Todd quotes K. Lear, IV. i, where Gloucester 
says to the supposed beggp an^ madman:— 

“ Here, take this purse, thou whom the heavens’ plagues 
Have humbled to aU strokes : that T am wretched 
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Makes thee the happier; heavens, deal so still I 
Let the superfluous and lust*dieted man, 

That slaves your ordinance, that will not see 
Because he doth not feel, feel your po#er quickly; 

So distribution should undo excess, 

And each man have enough.*’ 

780. printed ^'•anough'*^ in First Edition, ' J.M 

Second. 

780—799. ** To him that darts,'* etc. Here we have an eloquent 
recurrence to that leading doctrine of the masque of which we have 
already spoken as pre-eminently Miltonjc (see note ante, lines 420— 
47 S). On the previous occasion it was uttered by the Elder 
Brother; now it is re-uttered by the sister, and pushed to its utmost. 
The “ sublime notion and high mystery,” as Milton calls it here, is 
.spoken of in his Apology for Smectymnuus, as “ an abstracted sub¬ 
limity ” which he had learnt from Plato. 

791. dazzling fence** : i.e. art of fencing. Milton in one of his 

pamphlets speaks of “hired masters of tongue-fence.”* , 

797. “//iff brute Earth**’, a translation, as Warton noted, of 
Horace’s “ bruta tellus ** {Ode I. xxxiv. 9). 

800—806. “ She fables*twt . . . more strongly** This passage 
is spoken by Comus aside. Warton quotes i K. Henry VI. IV. 2, 
“ He fables not: I hear the enemy.” 

803—806. “ as when the wrath offffve** etc. The image is from 
the mythical wars of Zeus against Cronos (Saturn) and the Titafis, 

which ended in their imprisonment under Tartarus. 

• 

808. “ Against t^ canon laws of ourfoundation" “ Canon laws ! 
a joke!” is Warburton’s note on this passage. But Milton had not 
yet'figured as a church-reformer and satirist of ecclesiastical laws 
and law-ccgjits. Hence no political jibe may be intended, but only, 
as Mr. Keightley says, “ a humorous application of the language of 
universities and other foundations.” 

809, 810, “. . . *tis but the lees 

And settlings of a melancholy blood.** 

A phras^ from the old physiological system of the “humours.” 
Todd aptly quotes a passage in illustration fron^ Nash’s Terrors of 
the Night (1594)“The grossest part of our blood is the melan¬ 
choly humour; which, in the spleen congealed (whose office it is to 
disperse it), with his thick-steaming fenny vapours casts a mist over 
the spirit ... It [melancholy] sinl^th dqwn to the bottom like the 
lees of the wine, corrupteth all the blood, and is the cause of 
lunacy.” 
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8 i^. “ Ve should have snatched his wand.” According to the 
direction given to them in line 653. 

8 i 7 > “ Witkeui his rod reversed^ and backward mutters ”tXc. , 
As old as the belief in magic itself seems to have been the belief 
that the effects of enchantment could be undone by reversing the 
spells, pronouncing the words of charm backward, etc. Warton 
refers to Ovid’s Met XIV. 299—301, where the companions of 
Ulysses are restored to their natural shapes by Circe in this way:— 

“ Spargimur innocusc succis melioribus bcrbie, 

Percutimurqae caput conversae verbere virgse, 

Verbaque dicunfur dictis contraria verbis.” 

He refers also to the Faery Queene^ III. xii. 35 et seq.^ for the disen¬ 
chantment of Amoret by the magician Busyrane on the compulsion 
of Britomart.—Mesmerists now reverse their “passes” to restore 
their patients. 

823. soothest” truest. 

m 

824—*857. “ There is a gentle Nymph not far from hence^ 

That with moist curb sways the smooth Severn stream: 
Sabrina is her name: ” etc. 

The legend of Sabrina, the nymph of the Severn, is gracefully intro¬ 
duced here to please the Welsh-Englieh audience at Ludlow, many 
of whom knew that western river well and were patriotically proud 
of it. The oldest form of the legend is to be found in Geoffrey 
qf Monmouth’s l^atin History of the Britons, a compilation of 
Welsh traditions and tales in the twelfth century; but it was repeated, 
after Geoffrey, by many writers, including Spenser {F* Q. II. x. 14 
—19), Drayton {Polyolbion^ VI.), and ^\'^rner {AlbiorCs Engi) 
Milton himself afterwards told the story with some minuteness in 
his History of Britain^ taking it direct from Geoffrey of Monixlbuth, 
—who therefore (and not Spenser) may be that MtUboeus old” 
from whom the Attendant Spirit learnt it in the present masque. 
If so, the epithet soothest shepherd that e'er piped on plains” 
has a sly •significance, inasmuch as Geoffrey’s reputation with all 
matter-of-fact people was that ot an unblushing prelerver, if not 
fabricator, of old British fables. The legend is this :—On the death 
of the famous Brutus of Troy, the second founder of Britain, his 
dominions were ^divided into three parts: his eldest son, Locrine, 
taking the chief part (now England); the second, Camber, taking 
the west part (now Wales); and the youngest, Albanact, taking the 
north part, called Albania (now Scotland). This did not account 
for the whole island, l\pwevec; for Corineus, the old comrade of 
Brutus, and his copartner in the conquest of the island, still reigned 
in Comwdl. But lo! at this crisis, when the island was thus 
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sepae&ted into four parts, an event or series of events vrhioli^ tended 
to bring the parts together again I There came a great invasion 
the Huns, under their King, Humber; 'Alb^ct was killed^ and 
his people were driven into the protection of Locrine, whd, at the 
head of a general coalition, became opponent-in-chief of the Huns, 
Most successfully; for they were all routed) and their King drowned 
in the river called Humber after him. Unfortunately, however,' 
among the spoil left by Humber was a German princess, EstrUdis, 
of matchless beauty, with whom Locrine fell in love. As he had 
been previously engaged to Guendolen, daughter of Corineus, this 
caused a scandal; and old Corineus, geing to Locrine, battle-axe in 
hand, compelled him to do justice to his daughter by marrying her 
at once. The love for Estrildis, however, still remained; and for 
seven years she was kept secretly in I,ocrine’s palace; where she 
bore him a most beautiful daughter. Sabre or Sabrina, just about 
the time when Guendolen had born him a son called Madan. At 
length, ■ Corineus being dead, Locrine divorced Guendolen, and 
openly acknowledged Estrildis and her daughter. But puendolen 
was a woman of dauntless spirit; her own Cornish people, among 
whom she took refuge, rallied round her; she raised war against her 
husband, and fought a battle with him, in which he was slain. 
Thus supreme in Britain, and governing it for her son Madan, she 
took revenge on her rival and the innocent daughter. “ She com¬ 
manded Estrildis and her daughter Sabre,” says Geoffrey, “to be 
thrown into the river now called Severn, and published an edict 
through all Britain that the river should bear the damsel's nan\p, 
hoping by this to perpetuate her memory, and by that the infamy of 
her husband. So that to this day the river is called in the British 
tongue Sabren^ which? by the corruption of the name, is in another 
language Sabrina'' Milton, it will be iseen, slightly varies the 
legend in the poem, to improve its beauty, and the better to bring 
out Sabrir^’s maiden innocence. She alone is represented as 
drowned in the river, and that by accident in flight from Guendolen: 
of the mother Estrildis nothing is said. In Spenser also it is only 
Sabrina that is drowned, Estrildis^ being otherwise disposed of by 
Guendolen ^ 

“ The one she slew upon the present iloure ; 

But the sad virgin, innocent of all, 

Adoune the rolling river she did poure, 

Which of her name now Seveme men do ?!ill.'’ 

Milton in his prose History of Britain reverts to Geoffrey’s rougher 
form of the legend 

835. ^^Bearir^ her straight to aged ibereud hall.” A curious 
blending of classic mythology with the native British legend 
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u the sage and aged Greek dlvinitfi the father of the Nereids 

at Sea-nymphs, dwelling always deep down in the sea, and knowing 

its seqrets. 

• ^ 

838. “netfared /avers strewed with a^hodil**: i.e. “in baths . 
into which nectar had been dropped, and in which flowers of 
asphodel floated.” Asphodel (whence, by corruption, our word 
daffodil) was a flower of the lily kind, the perfect mythical variety of 
which grew in the meadows of Heaven, where heroes took their 
repose. 

839. through the poreh” etc. Perhaps, as Newton pointed 
out, a recollection of Hamlet^ I. 5 :— 

t “And in the porches of my ears did pour 

The leperous distilment.” 

845. “ urchin^blasts ”: ue. evil strokes from the hedgehog 
(French Mrisson, hedgehog). “The urchin, or hedgehog,” says 
Warton, “froiy its solitariness, the ugliness of its appearance, and 
from a popular opinion that it sucked or poisoned the udders of 
cows, was adopted into the demonologic system; and its shape was 
sometimes supposed to be assumed by mischievous elves.” He 
instances Caliban’s enumeration of his punishments by Prospero in 
the Tempest {\ 1 . 2):— 

“ His. spirits hear me, 

And yet I needs must curse. But they’ll nor pinch, 

Fright me with urchin-shows, pitch me i’ the mire, 

Nor lead me, like a firebrand, in the dark 
Out of my way, unless he bid ’em : but 
For every trifle are they set upon roe— 

Sometimes like apes that mow and chatter at me, * 

And after bite me ; then like hedgehogs which 

Lie tumbling it^my barefoot way and mount 

Their ^irickles at my footfall.” • 

The urchin^ in this malicious character, is mentioned elsewhere in 
Shakespeare; but the present is its only appearance in Milton’s 
poetry, whether as urchin or as plain hedgehog. 

846. “ the shrewd meddling elff^ : hardly Robin GoQdfellow, but 
one of his fraternity. See note, Z*Allegro, 105. 

851. daffodils.^* See note, line 838. 

852. “as the old swain said” i i.e. the Meliboeus of line 822. 
^ut neither Geoffrey of Monmouth nor Spenser has this development 
of the legend. 

863. “ amher-dropping/thairll If it be not profanation to seek a 
literal meaning in any of the epithets in this exquisite song, we may 
suppose the fancy in Milton’s mind to have b^n that of hair 
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amber colour with the waterdrops Ming through it The | 1 }OU£^i 
of "ambergris,” though that was the chid* of fragrances, is profana¬ 
tion j but some critics have suggested it ^ « 

0 

867—889. ' **Zisten, and appear to us^ 

In name of great Oceanusf etc. 

The mythological allusions in this ditty are as follows:— Oceanus 
was the most ancient Ocean-god, the god of the great ocean-stream 
that was supposed, in the oldest mythical geography, to encitcle the 
inhabited earth, the sea-ruler Neptune or Poseidon^ with his earth- 
shaking mace or trident, is a later being. Tethys is the wife of 
Oceanus, and the mother of the river-gods, and is named "the 
venerable ” in Hesiod. “ Hoary Nereus ” is the " agiei Nereus ” of 
line 835 : see note there. The “ Carpathian wizard" is the subtle 
Proteus, who could change himself into any shape: he dwelt in a 
cave m Carpathus, an island in the Mediterranean; he had a 
" hook,” because he was a sea-shepherd and had to manage a flock, 
though it consisted of sea-calves (see Virgil, Georg. IV. ^87—395, 
and also Milton’s Epitaph. Dam. 99, 100). Triton, of Neptune 
and Aphrodite, had a palace down in the sea, but generally rode on 
sea-horses atop of the waves, blowing his shell-trumpet (the 
“ wreathed horn ” of Wordsworth’s famous sonnet); he was “ scaly,” 
because the lower part of him was flsh. Glaucus was a Boeotian 
fisherman who, having chanced to eat of a certain divine herb, was 
changed into a marine god; after which he rowed about islands and 
coasts, in strange form and with seaweeds about him, utterii)g 
oracles and prophecies, which were highly valued, especially by 
fishemien and sailors. Leucothea ("the white goddess”) had not 
that name originally; “^e was first only the mortal Ino, the daughter 
of Cadmus, and the wife of Athamas, by whom she had two sons; 
but, the anger of several of the gods having been brought down on 
the family, and Athamas in a fit of madness having slain one of his 
sons, Ino, with the other son Melicertes in her arms, had thrown 
herself into the sea, to be converted into a sea-deity, and named 
Leucothea. “ Her son that rules ’’the strands ” is the said •Melicertes, 
deified at the same time, and called thenceforward Palamon or 
Portumnus (the god of ports or harbours). Thetis, one of the 
daughters of Nereus, and therefore a sea-deity, was the wife of 
Peleus, and the mother of the great Achilles: Homer’s epithet for 
her is “silver-footed.” For the ^Sirens" see note ante, lines 252 
—257. The **Parthenope" and “Zigea" mentioned immediately 
afterwards were two of these Sirens or singing Sea-nymphs. Tl^ 
^ dear tomb ” of the firi^ was at Naples, >yhere her memory was so 
sacred that the city itself sometimes went by her natUe. (See Ihe 
third of Milton’s Latin pieces. Ad Zeonoram Romce canenUm^ 
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Why the others Siren should come las^ emplo]dng her golden 
comb ” at such leisure does not appear, unless we suppose that 
MtitOfi remembered tl^ line in VirgU {Georg, IV. 337) where this 
particulaS: nymph is one of a group described as 

“ Csesariem efTusse nitidam per Candida colla,” 

and wished also to hint at the mermaids of our Northern mythology, 
seen so often “ combing their yellow hair.” 

890. “ rushy-fnngW* An adjective formed, as it were, from a 
previous compound noun, “ rushy'fringe ”; unless, by a very forced 
device, for which there is nS authority, we should resolve the word 
thus, rush-y/ringM” 

893, 894. azurn . . . turkis'' Todd derives the form 
“ azurn ” (azure) from the Ital. azzurino, as cedam in a following 
line (990) may be from the Ital. cedrino (made of cedar).— Turhk 
(now turquoise) is the Turkish-stone, so called because, though 
Persian, it ^r»e by way of Turkey. 

897—899. “ Thus I set my printless feet 

O'er the cowslip's velvet heady 
That bends not as I tread.” 

The mere phrase “printless feet,” as W^rton noted, is from Shake¬ 
speare {Tempesty V. i):— 

“ \e elves of hills, brooks, standing lakes and groves, 

And ye that on the sands with printless foot 
Do chase the ebbing Neptune.” 

But the special fancy of a light tread, as scarcely bending the heads 
of flowers and the stalks of grass, is immemorial among poets. 
Keats has it among the last:— • 

” O Sorrow, 

Why dost borrow 

Heart’s lightness from the merriment of May ? 

A lover would not tread 
A cowslip on t]ie head, 

Though he should dance from eve till peep of day, 

Nor any drooping flower 
Held sacred for thy bower. 

Wherever he may sport himself and play.” 

914, 915. “ Thrice upon thy finger's tipy 

Thrice upon thy ruined lip ; ” etc. 

In Browne’s Iniur Temple Masgue (see note antSy 252—257) Circe 
rouses Ulysses from slelp by this charm, addressed to the deep 
possessing him:— 
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, Thrice I chaifge thee my wand; 

Thrice with moly from my hand ^ 

Do I touch Ulysses’ eyes,” etc. 

Warton, who had not observed this passage, quotes several fiassages 
from Fletcher’s Faithful Shep/Urdess containing even fainter verbal 
resemblances to Sabrina’s speech. 

921. “72 wait in Amphitritds bower” i.e. in the court%£ 
Amphitrite, the wife of Neptune and Queen of the Sea. 

922, 923. “ Virgin^ daughter of Locrine, 

Sprung of old Anchisei line” 

According to the British legends, Brutus, the father of Locrine (see 
note line 824), was the son of Silvius, who was the son of 
Asconius, who was the son of the famous iEneas, the son of the 
Trojan Anchises. 

924—937. “ Afijry thy brimmM waves . . . groves of myrrh and 
cinnamon” The whole of this poetical blessing on t^e Severn and 
its neighbourhood, involving at the end, though in purposely 
gorgeous language, the wish of what we should call “solid com¬ 
mercial prosperity,” would go to the heart of the assemblage at 
Ludlow. Drayton had said ihuch about the Severn in the first eight 
Songs of his Polyolbion ; and there is an elaborate personification of 
her in the Fifth Song, followed by a speech from her. 

927. tumble” \ misprinted tumbled” \xl the Second Editiop. 
The **snotty hills” of the line are, of course, the Welsh mountains, 
whence come the feeders of the Severn. 

929, “/Ay tresses fair” x i.e. the foliagq along the banks of the 
Severn. 

932—937. May thy billoivs roll ashore 

The beryl and the golden ore ; 

May thy lofty head be crowned 
With many a tower and terrace roundf 
And here and there thy banks upon 
With groves of myrrh and cinnamon.” 

Here Milton’s glance seems to quiver irregularly along the course of 
the Severn: first taking it at its mouth in Gloucestershire, where it 
opens into a sea-firth, and where alone it could be properly said to 
lave “ billows ”; then mounting to its “ lofty head ” in Welsh Plin- 
limmon, and followii^ it thence .throq^h Montgomeryshire to 
Shrewsbury and so through the rest of its curve.—^The construcdcm 
of the last two lines has puzzled critics. Whether head” be taken 
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for ** so^p:e,” qjr regarded as a S3mecdoche for the whole river, is it 
not something of a mixed metaphor, they have asked, to pray first 
that i^is htcLd may crowned “ with many a tower and terrace 
round,’* Vnd then that it may be crowned upon its banlu 
groves of myrrh and cinnamon ” ? To obviate the difficulty, it has 
even been proposed to tamper with the text, and change the ** With ” 
of Mne 93 7 into Be. But the true key seems to be furnished in a 
scholarly note which Todd quotes, without comment, from Mr. 
Calton. The note suggested that Milton let his idiom .be affected 
by the recollection at once of two allied Greek verbs, — rrepurr€<f>av6<a, 
to erown, in the sense of to put a crown rounds and hrurr€<lxtv 6 <o, to 
crown, in the sense of to put a crown upon ,—and that his meaning 
was “ May thy lofty head be crowned round with many a tower and 
terrace, and thy banks here and there be crowned upon with groves,” 
etc. By this reading banks in line 936 is to be taken as a 
nominative to a second be crowned^'* omitted. * 

946, 947. • “And not many furlongs thence 
Is your Fai^r's residence.” 

As the play was going on within that residence, the words may have 
had a whimsical effect. Of course, however, what scenery there was 
on the stage represented them as still |b the “ gloomy covert ” or 
wood, some furlongs from Ludlow. 

958—965. “ Back, shepherds, back!” etc. Understand that, in the 
few minutes that have elapsed since the last speech, the Attendant 
Spirit, the Lady, and her two Brothers, are supposed to have walked 
the several furlongs intervening between the wood of Comus and 
Ludlow town and castle. When they come fhere (and, to aid the 
fancy that they have dona so, the former scene has been removed 
from the stage and a picture of Ludlow town and castle substitufed) 
it is broad daylight; and they find, as they had expected) the town 
all astir, welcoming the Earl, and country lad? and lasses before the 
castle dancing,— i.e. the stage in possession of a number of super¬ 
numeraries, *dressed as peasants, and engaged in a merry country- 
dance. It is to these that the Attendant Spirit, appearing suddenly 
with his three precious charges, addresses the present speech in the 
form of a song. In effect, it is “ Begone, ye clodhoppers; ye have 
had enough of it j and here are three whose style of dancing will be 
different!” Compare the country merrymaking in BAllegro (92— 
98), from which the line “ Till next sunshine holiday ” is almost a 
repetition .—Buck or ’’characterises the style of the clodhoppers; 
the dance to come is tyb be a lighter trippmg in “court guise,’* 
dainty as that which Mercury might have devised on some Greek 
meadow for the Dryades or Wood-nymphs. 

VOL. Ill R 
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966—975. JVM Lord and JLady bright^” etCj. ImaMne the 
cheering when X^wes, advancing with the three young ones, addressed 
this speech to the Earl and Countess of Bridgewater, they perhaps 
rising and bowing. When the speech was ended, there m(n:e 
dancing, in which other ladies and gentlemen, we are to suppose 
figured with Lady Alice and her Brothers; after which nothing 
remained but Lawes’s Epilogue. For the difference between the 
Epilogue as actually spoken and the Epilogue as it had been written 
by Milton and is now printed, see Introd. 1 . pp. 161-2 and 166-7. 

976—979. “ To the ocean now Iftyl* etc. These four lines are 
in the very rhythm and rhyme of the first four in Ariel’s song in the 
Tempest (V. i) ;— 

“ Where the bee sucks, there suck I,” etc. 

^ 979. broad fields of the sky.” Warton cites Virgil’s “Aeris 
in campis latis ” {JEn. VI. 888). 

982, 983. ^'‘Hesperus and his daughters three” tftc.^ See ante^ 
note 393. Hesperus, the brother of Atlas, was the father of the 
Hesperides.— '‘^golden tree.” Usually it is only the apples of the 
tree that are represented as golden; but Ovid, as Warton noted, 
makes the tree itself gold. > 

990. “cedarn.” See note, line 893. 

993. “blow.” An active verb herei as occasionally with Milton’s 
contemporaries. •> 

995. “purfied ”: i.e. fringed, embroidered with colours or gold 
(from French' poutfilet) : a rather common old word. Thus Spenser 

<2. I. ii- 13):— 

“ *' A goodly lady clad in scarlot red, 

^ Purfled with gold and pearle of rich assay.” 

997. mortals, if your ears be true)”: i.e. “if you have 

minds fine enough to perceive the real meaning of the legends I am 
about to cite.” « 

999—1011. “young Adonis ... his deip wound. . . the Assyrian 
ffueen . . . celestial Cupid . . . holds his dear Psyche.” In those 
happy regions of the air to which the Spirit ^ ascending there 
are not only, he means to say, all those physical delights he has 
been describing,—^the gardens, the shades and bowers, the eternal 
summer, the odours, the flowers; there is also, in a higher way than 
can be conceived on Earth, the fnll exp|;rience of that passion of 
Love which counts for so much in all human histories, and.on the 
recognition of which, though in its most ignoble form, even Comus 
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ought be said to have based his action. It was just because Comus 
had misapprehended Love, knew nothing of it except in its vile 
countlrf^t, that he had been outwitted and defeated. But there is 
true Love, and it is to be found in Heaven! Ves, whatever of fine 
and good significance may be discerned in such an earthly myth, 
say, as that of Venus (identified with “ the Assyrian queen,” Astarte) 
grieving over her wounded Adonis (Thammuz: see note, J^ar. 
Zost, I. 446—457), to fkat Heaven itself contains something to 
correspond! Much more is there realised there the highly spiritual 
or pre-eminently celestial love set forth perhaps in the famous Greek 
myth of Cupid and Psyche, wTiere Psyche (the Human Soul), parted 
from her beloved Cupid, has to wander about sadly and undergo all 
kinds of sufferings and humiliations, till at last, becoming immortal, 
she is united to him for ever, with the consent of all the gods 1— 
Such I take to be that allegorical meaning to which the parenthesis 
in line 997 points as underlying the whole passage. It is, in fact, 
one of Milton’^ favourite ideas, sometimes assumed by him implicitly 
in his poetry, sometimes expounded and argued by him as a notion 
of the Platonic kind, involving a truth beyond the scope of common 
spirits. See Lydd. 172—177, Epitaph. Dam. 212—219, Par. Lost, 
VIII. 612—629; also some sentences in the autobiographic passage 
in the Smectymnuan Apology already rejerred to more than once, 
and some passages in the Doctrhie and Disdpline of Divorce. In 
one of tlie passages in the Apology, where the myth of Cupid and 
Psyche is evidently again in Milton’s mind, commentators have noted 
th* “ Knowledge and Virtue ” are the twins of Psyche’s celestial 
generation, and not, as now, “Youth and Joy.” They find a reason 
for this in the greater gravity of spirit which eight years had brought 
upon Milton. He was in his twenty-sixth year when he wrote 
Comus, in his thirty-fourth Vhen he wrote the Apology. —In Spepsqr’s 
Faery Queene there is a passage (III. vi., stanzas 46—52) where the 
myths of Venus and Adonis and Cupid and Psyche are* similarly 
li^d up into Heaven. “ Pleasure ” is there the offspring of Psyche. 
Milton must have known the passage well.—The word advanced^* 
in line 1004 seems to agree with *‘dPsyche** m the following line; 
the meaning being “ Celestial Cupid, her famed son, holds his dear 
Psyche, in her now promoted condition.” Or it may mean “put 
forward.” 

10x6, 1017. *^Andfrom thence can soar as soon 
To the corners of tfu moon.” 

As Warton pointed out, there is a double touch from Shakespeare 
here: from Mids. N. Dr. (IV. where Oberon sings:— 

« We the globe can compass soon 
Swifter than the wandering moon ”; 
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and from Hecate’s phrase in Macbeth (HI. 5):— 

** Upon the cdmer of the moon 
There hangs a vaporous drop profound.** 

** Comer ” here retains the sense of its original i^ortm, a horn). 

io2«i. '^Higher thin the sphery chime" See note, Arcad. 

63—73- „ 

1022, 1023. “ Or^ if Virtue feebh were^ 

Heaven itself would stoop to herl' 

Respecting these closing lines of Comts^ in which the moral of the 
poem is summed up, there is an interesting anecdote:—Returning 
to England in 1639, after his year and more of continental travel 
and residence in Italy, Milton passed through Geneva. There was .. 
’then residing there, as teacher of Italian, or the like, a certain 
Camillo Cerdogni or Cardouin, of Neapolitan birth, and of Pro¬ 
testant opinions ) and this Cardouin, or his family (for he had been 
in Geneva since x6o8, and must have now been advanced in life), 
kept an Album, in which it was their habit to secure the autographs 
of distinguished persons passing through the town. The volume 
itself, rich with signatures and inscriptions and scraps of verse in all 
languages, is still extant. ,It was purchased in Geneva for a few 
shillings in 1834, brought to England, sold once or twice by auction, 
£md at last taken to America, where it was in the possession of the 
Hon. Charles Sumner. Among the autographs in it are those of 
not a few eminent Englishmen of Milton’s time, including Thoipas 
Wentworth, afterwards the famous Earl of Stra^rd; but the most 
valued autograph is Milton’s. It is as follows (all in Milton’s hand 
except the date):— • 

—if Vertue feeble wgre 

« , Heaven it selfe would stoope to her. 

Caelum non animum muto dum trans mare curro. 

* Joannes Mictonius, 

Junii to, 1639. Anglus. 

Milton, taken perhaps by Dr. Diodati of Geneva, the^uncle of his 
friend Charles, to see the Cardouins, had been asked to comply 
with the family weakness for autographs; and, when the pen was 
in his hand, the above is what occurred to him. If we combine 
the English lines with the Latin addition, it is as if he said “ The 
closing words of my own Comus are a permaneit!^ maxim with me.” 

Additional Note. 

The text of Comus as published*by Milton himself in the editions 
of 1645 and 1673 supersedes, of course, the text of Lawes’s printed 
edition of 1637, and also the two MS. texts mentioned in our 
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Zntroducdon to the poem, Vol. I, p. 154 : viz. (i) Milton’s original 
draft ixf his own hand, now among the Cambridge MSS., (a) the 
Bridgwater MS., apparently the stage-copy used by Lawes for the 
actual performance at !Ludlow in 1634,—of which MS. there was a 
special printed edition by Todd at Canterbury in 1798. It is inter¬ 
esting, however, to note the variations from the present text 
furnished by these earlier and less perfect texts. The following is 
an arranged digest of the information on that subject given by Todd, 
as it appears at pp. 180—194 of the 1852 issue of his edition of 
Milton’s Poetical Works. 

I. Variations in the •Stage-Directions. —For the present 
opening ^tage-direction,—“ The first Scene discovers a wild wood. 
The Attendant Spirit descends or enters” —the original Milton 
draft at Cambridge has “ The first Scene discovers a wild wood. A 
Guardian Spirit or Dmmon ” / and the Bridgewater MS. has “ The 
first Scene discovers a wild wood: tlun a Guardian Spirit or Dcemon 
descends or enters.” —For the second stage-direction (after line 92) 
the Cambridge draft has: “ Goes out. —CoMUS enters^ with a charm¬ 
ing-rod an 3 glass of liquour, with his rout all headed like some wild 
beastSy tluir garments some like metis and some like women's. Th^ 
come on in a wild and antic fashion. Intrant xa>/i«a(bvre&” The 
Bridgewater MS. has “ Comus enters^ with a charming-rod in one 
hand and a glass of liqubur in the other p'^ith him a rout of monsters^ 
like men and women^ but headed like wild beastsf etc.—For the 
present simple stage-direction after line 144, “Tlfe Measuref the 
Cambridge draft gives “ The Measure^ in a wild, rude, and wanton 
antic,” and the Bridgewater MS. retains the same.—After line 147, 
where there is no stage-direction now, both the Cambridge draft and 
the Bridgewater MS. give the direction, “ They all scatter.” —Before 
line 244, where there is t^o stage-direction now, both the Cambridge 
draft and the Bridgewater MS. give the direction ” Comus looks in 
and speaks.” —After line 330, instead of the present direction “ The 
Two Brothers,” the Cambridge draft gives the fuller direction 
Exeunt: The Two Brothers enter.” —For the present stage- 
direction after line 489, “ The Attendant SpHiit, habited like a 
shepherdf the Cambridge draft giVes “ He hallos: the Guardian 
DiGMON hallos again, and enters in the habit of a shepherd,” and the 
Bridgewater MS. gives He hallos and is answered: the Guardian 
D.«mon comes in, habited like a shepherd.” —The phrase “ Soft music” 
in the first sentence of the present stage-direction after line 658 does 
not occur in either the Cambridge draft or the Bridgewater MS.; 
and for the secohd sentence as it now stands the Cambridge draft 
has “ Comus is discovered gvith pis rabble, and the Lady set in an 
enchanted chair: she offers to rise.” —For the present stage-direction 
after line 813 the Cambridge draft h|is **T^ Brothers rush in, 
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strife his glass down: the Shapes make as though they would resist, 
but are all driven in. D^mon enters with themP The Bri<fgewater 
MS. has the present stage-direction, save that the words ^'ofliq^our” 
follow the word “glass,” and that the last serftence runs thus : “ The 
D^mon is to come in with the Brothers.” —After liae 866 {i.e. 
between the words “ Listen, and save! ” and the words “ Listen, and 
appear to us ”), where there is no stage-direction now, the Cambridge 
draft has the* direction “ To be said,” showing that Milton meant the 
singing to cease at this point, and the sequel, as far as to line 889, 
to be recited only; but in the Bridgewater MS. the direction is 
changed into “ The verse to sing or pot,” as if, before the actual 
performance at Ludlow, it had occurred to Lawes that the twenty- 
three lines from 867 to 889 might be sung, as well as the preceding 
eight from 859 to 866. On this supposition, the Bridgewater MS., 
or stage-copy, goes on to indicate, by marginal notes, how the 
twenty-three lines might be distributed in the singing. Lawes him¬ 
self, as the Attendant Spirit, was to continue singing in solo as far as 
to line 870; but prefixed to line 871 is the direotion “£l. B.” 
showing that here the Elder Brother was to supersede I.awes. Then, 
prefixed to line 873, comes the direction “2 Bro.,” calling on the 
Younger Brother to be the singer of the next two lines; after which 
“El. B.” comes in again for lines 875, 876, “2 Bro.” for lines 877, 
878, and “El. B.” again for the four lin6s 879—882 : at which 
point “Bern.” i.e. Lawes, resumes in solo and brings the song on to 
its second close, “ Listen, and save ! ” Whether this arrangement 
was carried out in the performance at Ludlow, or the twenty-three 
lines were given in mere recitative by Lawes, as Milton had origin¬ 
ally intended, must be left to conjecture.—After line 937 both the 
MSS. have the direction “Song ends”\ and, whereas in the present 
text the following twenty lines (938—95^7) are all spoken by the 
Attendant Spirit, the Bridgewater MS. directs the first six of them 
to be sp9ken by the Elder Brother (the word “Sister” taking 
the place of the present word £ady in line 938), the next twelve by 
the Attendant Spirit, and the last two by the Elder Brother again. 
—For the present stage-direction after line 957 th» Cambridge 
draft gives “Exeunt. The Scerie changes, and then is presented Lud¬ 
low town, and the Presidents Castle ; then enter Country Dances and 
such like gambols, etc. At these sports the Daemon, with the Two 
Brothers and the Lady, enter. The Dcemon S0gs.” The Bridge- 
water MS. gives “ The Scene changes; then is presented LudUm town, 
and the Presidents Castle ; then come in Country Dances and the like, 
etc. Towards the end ^ these sports the Dcemon with the two 
Brothers and the Lady come in. Tlffi SpigiT sin ^.”—After line 965 
the Cambridge MS. has no stage-directfon beyond the words “2 
Song”', but the Bridgewater MS."gives it nearly as now: “2 ^ng 
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present^ them to their Father and Mother.'* —After line 975 the stage- 
direction in the Cambridge draft is “ The D^on sin^ or says "; 
in thf Bridgewater MS. it is “ They dame: the dames all ended^ the 
sings or says.**^ What he does sing or say in this MS., how¬ 
ever, is not the whole of the present Epilogue, from line 976 to 
line 1023, but only the two concluding stanzas of it (1012—1023). 
Twenty of the omitted lines had already been used in the MS. as 
part of the Prologue to the Masque. In what manner and for what 
purpose they were used has been explained in the Introduction. 

II. Cancelled Passages and Lines of the Original 
Draft :—These are of two classes—(i) Passages and Lines rejected 
and scored through by Milton, either during the process of the 
composition, or on first revision, but which may be still deciphered 
in the Cambridge draft; and (2) Passages and Lines which he left 
standing in that draft, but afterwards rejected. We shall give the 
passages of both sets indiscriminately, as Todd has noted them, in 
the order of their occurrence, but with our present spelling. 

After ^hef present line 4, the Cambridge draft exhibits these 
fourteen lines, rejected by Milton in the act of composing, and 
crossed out by his pen :— 

** Amidst the Hesperian gardens, on whose banks. 

Bedewed with nectar and celestial songs, 

Eternal roses grow, and hyachiths, 

And fruits of golden rind, on whose fair tree 
The scaly-harnessed dragon ever keeps 
His unenchanted eye, around the verge 
And sacred limits of this blissful Isle 
The jealous Ocean, that old river, winds 
His far-extended arms, till with steep fall 
Half his waste flood the wild Atlantjp fills, 

And half the slow unfathomed Stygian pool. 

But soft 1 i was not sent to court your wonder 
With distant worlds and strange removed climes. 

Yet thence I come, and oft from thence behold ” ^ 

Then what is now line 5 ran on thus: “ The smoke and stir of this 
dim narrow spot.” When Milton had rejected the lines he adapted 
line 5 to the omission by prefixing the word “ Above,” and erasing 
“ narrow.” It is worth observing that, though his taste rejected so 
many lines here, he afterwards used some of the ideas and expressions, 
—“Hesperian,” “dragon,” “unenchanted eye,”—^at lines 393— 
395- * 

After line 7 the Cambridge draft shows this line, erased by 
Milton’s pen:— 

Beyond the written date of mortal change.” 

He reserves the^phrase “mortal,change,” however, for line 10. 

Lines 134—137 ran thus in the Cambridge draft:— 
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*' Stjiy thy polished ebon ^air 
Wherein thou rid’st with Hecate, 

And favour our close jocondry. 

Till all thy dues," etc. 

The Ihird of these lines was rejected, and the passage otherwise im¬ 
proved. 

Instead of the present line 216, I see ye visibly and now believe,” 
the Cambridge draft had three lines, thus:— 

“ I see ye visibly ; and, while I see ye. 

This dusky hollow is a Paradise, 

And Heaven gates o’er my head^ now I believe.”. 

For the present lines 355—366 the Cambridge draft had 

A 

“ She leans her thoughtful head, musing at our unkindness; 

Or, lost in wild amazement and affright. 

So fares as did forsaken Proserpine, 

When the big rolling flakes of pitchy clouds 
And darkness wound her in. 

I Br. Peace, brotl^er, peace ! 

1 do not think my sister,” etc. < 

The passage remains so in the Bridgewater MS., with but the sub¬ 
stitution of **else” for lost” in the second line. Milton's subse¬ 
quent improvements, it will be seen, consisted partly in the addition 
of seven new lines at the beginning of the Elder Brother’s speech; 
but he also rejected nearly three whole lines of the above, substituting 
for them the two present lines 357, 358. 

For lines 384, 385, the Cambridge draft had • 

** Walks in black vapours, though the noon-tide brand 
'Blaze in th^summer solstice.” 

This is retained in the Bridgewater MS. ,The substitution of the 
present lines was caused, probably, by a wish to reject these. 

For thrf^present two lines 409, 410 the Cambridge draft and the 
Bridgewater MS. both give us these seven:— 

*' Secure without all doubt or question. No : • 

I could be willing, though now i’ the dark, to try 
A tough encounter with the shaggiest ruffian 
That lurks by hedge or lane of this dead circuit. 

To have her by my side, though I were sure 
She might be free from peril where she is; ^ 

But, where an equal poise,” etc. 

For the present two lines 422, 423 the Cambridge draft had 
these three:— 

** And may, on every needful abcidentl'* 

Be it not done in pride or wilful, traapting, 

Walk through huge forests,” etc. 
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Here th| improvement consisted perdy in addiHon^ but chiefly in 
rejection, 

Afflbr aline 429 the|Cambridge draft has this line, scored for 
erasure:— 

** And yawning dens, where glaring monsters house.'* 

As the line occurs in the Bridgewater MS., the erasure must have 
been an afterthought. 

The present line 490 is a substitute for the following in the Cam¬ 
bridge draft:— 

Had best look to his forehead : here be brambles.” 

Lines 607—609 stood thus in the Cambridge draft:— 

“ And force him to release his new-got prey, 

Or drag him by the curls, and cleave his scalp 
Down to the hips ” ; 

and the Bridgewater MS. keeps the two last lines so. Lawes’s 
printed text^ wflile altering the passage nearly to its present form, 
retains “ Or cleave his scalp down to the hips.” 

Line 658 stood thus in the Cambridge draft:— 

And good Heaven cast his best regard upon us.” 

Between line 678 and line 679 the Cambridge draft had 
Poor Lady, thou hast need of some refreshing.” 

This is retained in the Bridgewater MS.; where, however, the 
passage is otherwise contracted considerably. 

Between line 713 and line 714 the Cambridge draft ^d 
" The fields with c|ttle, and the air with fowl” 

Between line 846 and line 847 the Cambridge draft has 
'* And often takes our cattle with strange pinches.” * 

For the present line 895—“ That in the channel stays” —^the 
Cambridge draft had 

“ That my rich wheels inlays.” 

For the present line 983—“ Thai sing about the golden tree” — 
the Cambridge draft^shows an intention to substitute 

*'Where grows the high-borne gold upon his native tree 
but the line is scored out. 

Between line 995 and line ^96 the Cambridge draft has this, 
crossed for erasure:— • 

Yellow, watchet, green, and blue.” 
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lit Passages of the present Text wanting in the Original 
Cambridge Draft :—One of these has been already mentioned; 
viz. the nine lines 357—365, in place of which the origin|l draft 
gave three lines, afterwards rejected. Besides this, however, the 
twenty-six lines from “Shall I go on?” in line 779 to “And try her 
yet more strongly ” in line 806 are mentioned by Todd as wanting 
in the original draft; also the four lines 984—987 ; also the beauti¬ 
ful passage about Adonis and Psyche, lines 999—ion. It may be 
hese noted also that the thirty-four lines now numbered 672—705, 
containing Comus’s recommendation of the “ cordial julep ” and the 
Lady’s rejection of the same, do nol come in at quite so early a 
point in the original draft, but about fifty lines later,—at what is 
now line 755. That line originally stood thus : “Think what, and 
look upon this cordial julep ”; and the further recommendation of' 
’ the julep by Comus, with the I^ady’s rejection of it, followed. The 
throwing back of this incident fifty lines in the Masque was a rather 
important change: 

IV. Passages of the present Text wanting tN the Bridge- 
water Stage-Copy: —The three beautiful lines 188—190; the 
thirty lines and a half beginning “ Else, O thievish Night,” line 195, 
and ending “this tufted grove,” line 225 ; the nine lines 357—365, 
mentioned above as wanting also in the Cambridge draft; the six 
lines 632—637 j the four lines 697—700 ; the words “the forehead 
of the deep, and so bestud” in lines 733, 734 j the twenty lines 
beginning “List, Lady,” line 737, and ending “you are but young 
yet,” line 756; the twenty-seven lines beginning “Shall I go op?” 
in line 779 and ending “And try her yet more strongly” in line 806, 
—^this passage wanting also in the Cambridge draft; the single line 
847; also the four ^ines 984—987, and the twelve, 1000—1011, 
in the Cuardian Spirit’s Epilogue (wantgig also in the Cambridge 
draft), the rest of that Epilogue, as iks been mentioned, having been 
turned iipto a Prologue to the Masque in the actual performance.— 
What reasons can be assigned for these defects in the stage-copy ? 
In several cases the reason is obvious. Some of the passages want¬ 
ing in the stage-copy are wanting also in the Cambridge draft, and 
were therefore not extant at tKe time of the Ludlow performance, 
but were added afterwards. It is interesting to note that each of 
these added passages is a fine one, and that one of them (779—806) 
contains that exposition of the “ power .of chsfitity,” or that “ sage 
and serious doctrine of Virginity,” which is the main moral of the 
Masque. But why were the other passages of the present text, 
which were also in the original draft, and therefore available for the 
Ludlow performance, omitted in tl^at pei;/brmance? Some of them 
may have been omitted from mere inadvertence (e.g: 733, 734 and. 
847), or merely to lighten the speaking here and there^ especiaOy 
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for the ^Qung Lady Alice Egerton 195—225); but in one or 

two cases I think a deeper reason may be perceived. If the reader 
wiU l<^k at the omitted passages 195—225, and 697—700, he 
will see that they are su|;h as the Earl and Countess of Bridgewater 
would hardly have liked to hear their young daughter, on the stage 
in Ludlow Castle, speaking aloud or having audibly addressed to 
her. That may have been the reason of the omission of these 
passages from the stage-copy, though they were in Milton’s original 
draft. The moral of the Masque would be sufficiently clear tOjjthe 
spectators without them, expressed as it was by the mere succession 
of the incidents and situatiofis, and by the dialogue of the Boy 
Brothers in lines 350—475, though several lines in that dialogue 
were less emphatic in the original draft and the stage-copy than they 
are now in the printed text. We can see that Milton took care, in 
that text, to make the expression of the moral more definite. Not 
only did he restore the passages of the original'draft that had been 
omitted in the stage-copy; but he added the long passage 779— 
806, which hadt not been in the original draft. 

V. More Minute Variations : —These are very numerous, 
especially if we include not only the improvements made in the 
printed text upon the text as it finally stood in the Cambridge draft, 
but also (what we have hardly a right to»do, though Todd does it) 
the original readings in the draft itself visible under the subsequent 
amendments. The following are perhaps the most important, C 
standing for the Cambridge draft and B for the Bridgewater MS. 
—5—For line 21 C had first “The rule and title of each sea-girt 
isle.” For “the main” in line 28 C had “his empire.” For line 
58 C had “Which therefore she brought up and q^med him 
Coraus,” and B “Which therefore she brought up and Comus 
named,” For line 90 C Ijad “ Nearest and likeliest to give.present 
aid.” For “ Atlantic ” in line 97 C had “ Tartarian.” For “ dusky ” 
in line 99 B gives “ northern,” and C had the same at fir^t, though 
“dusky” is given in the margin. For “Advice with” in line 108 
C had “quick Law with her.” For “hath” in line 123 both C and 
B have “ ha*,” and the grammatical change is worth noting. For 
line 133 C has first “And makes*a blot of nature,” next “And 
throws a blot o’er all the air.” For line 144 C had “With a light 
and frolic round.” For “charms” in line 150 C gives “trains,” 

, and for “ my wily tr^iins ” in the next line “ my mother’s charms.” 
For “dazzling” in line 154 C gives “powdered.” For “snares” 
in line 164 C gives “nets.” For “mine” in line 170 both C and 
B give “ my,” and the change is w^rth noting. For “ granges ” in 
line 175 C had “garnere.” If or “mazes” in line 181 C had 
“ alleys ” and for “ tangledT in the same line “ arched.” For “ wain ” 
in line 190 C had “chair.” For line 194C gives “To the soon- 
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parting^ light, and envious Darkness ”; and for “ stole ” in the ne^ 
fine both C and B give “ stolne,”—^which reading was reined in 
Lawes’s printed edition. For the fine phrase, “that syllabi^ men’s 
names,” in line 308, C had the mudi feebljiir one, “ that hire night- 
wanderers.” For “ hovering ” in line 214c had “ flitterihg,” retained 
in Lawes’s printed text; and for “unblemished” in the following 
line C ha^ “unspotted.” For “guardian” in line 219 C had 
“cherub.” For “shell” in line 231 C had "cell.” For “givere- 
soufiding grace ” in line 243 C had originally “ hold a counterpoint ”: 
this reading is carefully erased there, and the present substituted; 
but “ hold a counterpoint ” is the reading in the Bridgewater MS. 
For “it” inline 252 both C and B have “she,” and Lawes’s printed 
text retains “she”: the change is worth noting. For “wept” in 
line 257 C had “would weep,” and for “And chid” in the follow-j, 
ing line “Chiding.” For “prosperous” in line 270 C and B give 
“prospering.” For “near-ushering guides” in line 279 C had 
“their ushering hands.” For “the sure guess” in line 310 C had 
“sure steerage.” For “Or shroud within these limite” in line 316 
C gives “ Within these shroudy limits.” For “ And yet is most pre¬ 
tended ” in line 326 C gives “ And is pretended yet.” For 
“amongst rude burs and thistles” in line 352 C had “in this dead 
solitude.” For “sweet retired solitude” in line 376 C had “solitary 
sweet retire.” For “weeds” in line 390 C gives “beads,” and for 
“ His few books, or his beads ” in the following line “ His books, or 
his hair gown.” For “ wild surrounding waste ” in line 403 C had 
first “ wide surrounding waste ”; and this is retained in B, but was 
altered in C into "vast and hideous wild.” For “rays” in line 425 
C had “awe.” For “Some say” in line 432 C and B give “Nay 
more.” For “meagie” in line 434 C had “wrinkled.” For “lewd 
and lavish ” in line 465 C had “ the Jascivious ” and B “ lewd 
lascivious.” For “ sepulchres ” in line 471 C gives “ monuments,” and 
for “ Lingering ” in the next line C, B, and Lawes’s printed text all 
give “Hovering.” For “roving robber” in line 485 C had origin¬ 
ally “ curled man of the sword ” 7 then “ hedger.” For “ iron ” in 
line 491 C had “ pointed.” For “ dale ” in line 496 C had “ valley.” 
For “ swain ” in line 497 C and'B give “ shepherd,” and for “ Slipped 
from the fold ” in the next line C had “ Leapt o’er the pen.” For 
“ye” in line 513 C, B, and Lawes’s printed text all give “you.” 
For “hilly crofts” in line 531 C had “pastured lawns.” In C the 
two lines 555, 556 were originally “At last a soft and solemn- 
breathing sound Rose like the soft steam of distilled perfumes”; 
the first “soft” was changed to “still” and then to “sweet,” and 
with this last change the lines appear in B: afterwards, however, 
“ soft ” was readmitted in C in the first liitfe, the “ soft ” in the second 
giving place first to “ slow ” and then to “ rich.” For “ monstrous 
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forms ” in line 605 both C and B give ** monstrous bugs,” and the 
change is notable. For “unthread” in line 614 C gives “unquilt.” 
For “mapnes” in line 627 C gives “hues.” For “That Hermes 
once” in line 636 C? had “Which Mercury.” For “dauntless 
hardihood” in line 650 C had “sudden violence.” For “or as 
Daphne” in line 661 C had “fixed as Daphne.” For “fur ” in line 
707 C had “gown,”and for “Thronging” in line 713 “Cramming.” 
Lines 732—734 stood, as five lines, thus in C:— 

” The sea oerfraught would heave her waters up 
Above the stars, the unsought diamonds 
Would so bestud the centre with their star-light 
And so emblaze the forehead of the deep, 

Were they not taken thence, that they below ” etc. 

For “with languished head” in line 744 C gives “and fades away.” 
For “complexions” in line 749 C had “beetle brows.” For 
“Come, no more” in line 806 C had “Come, y’ are too moral”; 
and instead of ^he next three lines these two:— 

“ This is mere moral stuff, the very lees 
And settlings,” etc. 

For “rod” in line 816 C had “art.” For “Some other means I 
have which” in line 821 C had “There-is another way that.” For 
“pearled” in line 834 C had “White,” and for “took” in the same 
line “received.” Line 851 in C ran thus, “Of pansies and of 
bonnie daffodils,” and line 853 thus, “Each clasping charm and 
secret holding spell.” For “art sitting” in line 860 C had originally 
“sit'st.” For “Brightest” in line 910 C had “Virtuous.” Line 
921 in C ran thus “To wait on Amphitrite jn her bower.” For 
“sits” in line 957 C had “reigns.” Lines 962, 963 ran thus in 

** Of nimbler toes, and courtly guise 
Such as Hermes did devise ” etc. > 

For “broad” in line 979 C gives “plain.” Lines 990, 991 stood 
thus in C 

** About the myrtle alleys fling 
Balm and cassia’s fn^rant smells.” 

For “Elysian” in line 996 C had “Sabaean,” besides an earlier 
reading, cancelled ;''and for “ young Adonis oft ” in line 999 “ many 
a cherub soft.” For “task is smoothly” in line 1012 C gives 
“message well is”; for “greeh Earth’s end” in line 1014 “ Earth’s 
green end,” besides a previous reading cancelled; for “ slow ” in 
line 1015 “low” or “deaf”; afid for “stoop”in line 1023 “bow.” 
B retains “ Earth’s green end.” * 
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Lycidas. 




Argument. —The last word of the Arg^iment is spelt “ height,^ 
as now, in both Milton’s own editions, and not “ highth” as usual 
with him. 


I. “ Yet once more^ O ye laurels^ and once more” Some such 
formula was frequent with poets in beginning a new exercise of their 
art. “ Yet once again, my Muse,” is an example quoted by Warton 
from an anonymous elegy on the death »of the Countess of Pembroke, 
Sidney’s sister. In the present case, the formula has additional 
significance from the fact that three years had elapsed since Milton 
had written Comusy and in that interval, so far as we know, he had *3^ 
done nothing in English verse. A new occasion, he seems to say, 
compels him, amid his harder studies, to resume his pen in that 
style.—^This first line of the poem, it is worth observing, stands 
without any following rhyme. • 


3—5. “ I come to pluck your berries harsh and crude . . . before 
the mellowingyear.^' The critics have detected in this a “beautiful 
allusion to the unripe age of his friend.” But have they not missed 
the real meaning? The **“laurels,” the “myrtles,” and the “ivy 
never sere ” (never dry, ever green), are the plants that supply poets 
with their wreaths; to “pluck their berries” or abstract their 
“ leaves ” is to solicit such a wreath,— i.e. to write a poem; and to 
pluck the berries when they are “ harsh and crude,” or “ shatter the 
leaves” by hastily fingering them before the due season (“the 
mellowing year ”), is tp yield to the temptation of writing a poem on 
some sudden occasion, instead of reserving oneself for a fuller and 
riper york. The sequel shows that this ii Milton’s meaning. 


7. “ Compels.” Notice the singular verb after the two nomina¬ 
tives. 


8, 9. “ Lycidas is dead . . .»young Lycidas.” A fejm of repeti¬ 
tion not uncommon : thus in the lines in Spenser’s Astrophel (Elegy 
on Sir Philip Sidney) quoted by Mr. Browne :— 

"Young Astrophel, the pride of shepheard’s praise, 

Young Astrophel, the rustick lasses’ love." 

Again in the same poet’s Eleventh Eclogue;— 

** For dead is Dido, dead, alas 1 and dxent; 

Dido, the great shepbeard his daughter sheene.” 

The name LycidaSy chosen by Miltcfn for ^ward King, is taken, as 
was customary in such elegies, from the classic pastorals. It occurs 
in Theocritus; and Virgil has the name for one of the speakers in 
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Nint]^ Eclogue. The only real X|pdas whose existence is regis^ 
tored in our Biographical Dictionaries was an Athenian of that name 
who was stoned to death by his fellow-dtizens, B.C. 479. 

10. “ IVAo would Xt sing for LycidasV* This is after Virgpl 
in his Tenth Eclogue:— 

" Pauca meo Gallo, sed quse legat ipsa Lycoris, 

Carmina sunt dicenda: neget quis carmina Gallo ? 

10, II. knew 

Himself to sin^ and build the lofty rkyme.^* 

To build the lofty ” (so spelt here, and not rime^ has its 

original, as Newton pointed out, either in Horace’s condis 
amabile carmen” (Epist. I. iii. 24), or, as Hurd pointed out, in the 
still bolder phrase of Euripides, aotSas hrvpym-e {Supplkes^ 998). 
For the nature and amount of King’s claims to the poeticd char¬ 
acter, see Introd. I. pp, 188—190. 

13. “ Unwept^ and welter to the parching wind” The second 
non-rhyming line in the poem. 

14. “ melodious tear” This use of “ tear” for “lamentation” or 
“ elegy ” was not uncommon, even in titlei^ito poems : thus Spenser’s 
“ Teares of the Muses.” In Milton’s Epitaph on the Marchwness of 
Winchester (line 5s) we have “tears of perfect moan.” Curiously 
enough, Milton’s college-fellow Cleveland, afterwards known as a 
satiiist, says, in that very poem of his on King’s death which was 
bound up in the same volume with Lycidas (see Introd. I. p. 192), “/ 
like not tears in tune.” Had he read Milton’s pionody in MS. or in 
proof j and was this a sneer at one of its phrases ?—Observe that in 
the opening paragraph of ihe poem, which the word tear ends^ tjie 
sound of that word is the dominant rhyme. It possesses six lines 
out of the fourteen. 

15. “Begin, then, Sisters of the sacred well.” The third non- 
rhyming line in the poem. 

15, 16. “the sacred well that from beneath the seat of Jove doth 
spring” \ i.e. the Pierian Spring at the foot of Mount Olympus in 
Thessaly, the great Homeric seat of the Gods. This was the 
original birthplace anii abode of the Muses, daughters of Zeus and 
Mnemosyne; though afterwards their worship was transferred to 
Mount Helicon in Bceotia, with its fountains Aganippe and Hippo- 
crene. 

19—22. “ So may some gentle^ Muse 

With lucl^ words fxvour/UY destined um,” etc. 
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l lmte mtaiiuxed to itidicufey|j||; Word mjf in tbis passfij^^ kxkig 
out fully the meaning. It Let me, with whatever leiuctanee^ 
write this memorial poem now, if 1 would hope that, whep/ fia;,, 
dead, some one may .write with kindly int&est of me.” *The wcwfd 
**Afuse” stands for “poet”; hence the “he” following. 

32 . “And bid fair peace be to my sable shroud I” The fourth 
unrhyming line in the poem. I agree with Todd and some other 
editors in making this line end the second paragraph of the poem, 
although in Milton’s own editions the paragraph includes the two 
subsequent lines, ending at “rill” The reason may have been a 
, wish to end the paragraph with a rhyme; but this appears insu^ 
dent, in face of the logical objection. 

23—36. “ For we were nursed upon the selfsame hill, % 

Fed the same flockp etc. 

Here the language of the pastoral is used, as was the rule in all such 
poems, to veil and at the same time express real facts. Milton and 
King had been fellow-students at Christ’s College, Cambridge, visit¬ 
ing each other’s rooms, taking walks together, performing academic 
exercises in common, exchanging literary confidences; all which, 
translated into the language of the pastoral, makes them feUow- 
shepherds, who had driveh their flock a-field together in the morn¬ 
ing, and fed it all day by the same shades and rills, not without 
mutual ditties on their oaten flutes, when sometimes other shepherds, 
or even Fauns and Satyrs, would be listening. 

26. “ Under the opening ^elids of the Morn.” This noble phihs^ 
found alsp in other poets (Sylvester and Middleton, for example), 
was possible, one wnuld think, as a flash of derivative invention 
from the more general expression, “the eye of day”(/V«x. 141, 
and Com. 978). Todd, however, found an original for it in a mar¬ 
ginal reading in the Authorised Version of the Bible. In Job iiL 9, 
where the dieted patriarch is cursing the day of his birth, saying 
“Let the stars of the twilight thereof be dark; let it look for light, 
but have none; neither let 4 t see the dawning of ^he day,” the 
alternative reading for “ dawning of the day,” offered in the margin 
as more true to the Hebrew, is “ the eyelids of the morning.” The 
“high lawns” appearing “under the opening eyelids of the mom,’* 
is, however, a picture apart, and it is Milton’s own. 

28. “ What time ths grey fly.” The grey-fly is called also “the 
trumpet-fly.” 

29. “ Bcdtening” \ i.e. feeding (Icelandic batna,lo grow better, 
Mr. Skeat notes, tracing the word to ti)e root bat, good, the lost 
positive of betUr). The verb, like fud itself is both active and 
neater. 



i4*r^3^« ** Bmgh Satyh'Fauns with dmm heel 
'* From the sounaVmld net he ahsmt long; 

^ And eld Damastas laved ie hear our song!* 

The “ Satyrs ” and “ Anns ” may be the miscellaneous Cambridge 
undeigraduates j and old Damoetas** may be some fellow or tutor 
of Christ’s College, if not Dr. Bainbrigge, the master. William 
Chappell, who had been both King’s and Milton’s tutor there, was 
now Provost of Trinity College, Dublin; but Joseph Meade, the 
Apocalyptic Commentator, who must have been well known to them 
both, was still a fellow of the college, and one of the noted char¬ 
acters of Cambridge. The pastoral name Damoetas, taken from the 
Sixth Idyll of Theocritus and the Third Eclogue of Virgil, has a 
sound of “ Meade ” in it. Such minute personal identification is, 
of course, now as futile as it is unnecessary; but, while Milton 
wrote, a vision of some particular person at Cambridge did certainly 
pass across his mind. 

39. Theef ShepJurd^ thee the woods and desert caves!* The 
fifth non-rhyming line in the poem. 

40. gadding** : straggling, restless. 

45. “ As killing as the canker to tha rose!* Warton and Todd 
have noted Shakespeare’s fondness for tliis simile. 

46. taint-worm to the weanling herds!* According to Sir 
Thomas Browne in his Vulgar Errors (Book III. c. 27), the name 
'■^itint** or tainct** was given, in certain parts of England, not to a 
worm, but to a very minute kind of red spider, which appeared in 
summer, and which was supposed to be deadly to cattle when they 
licked it. Browne himself had experimented on dogs, calves, and 
horses with this “ tainct^* and found it perfectly innocent.—“ weunr 

is “newly-weaned” , 

47. wardrobe**\ spelt *‘wardrop** in the First and Second 
Editions, and “ wardrope ** in the Cambridge MS. This last is the 
spelling of the word in the only qther case of its occurrence in 
Milton’s poetry: At a Vac. Ex. 18. See note there. In the 
present passage the word is used not for the closet or cabinet 
containing the apparel, which is the etymological sense {ivardrebe), 

'' but for the apparel iTself. 

49. “ Such, Lycidas, thy loss to shepherd*s ear.** Todd quotes 
Miik>' N. Dream, I. i :— 

'* More tunable tha^ lark tP shepherd’s ear,” 
and ought to have quoted the nexUine to complete the parallelism:— 
“ When wheat is green, when hawthorn buds appear.” 
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30—53. “ WAfre were yt^^yfnphs^* etc. This passage is an 
e^^ress imitation of Theocritus Idyll I. %6—69 :— 

“ n$ vok' tip fjvB’ Ika Adiftm IrdKero ; irf ^oko, vifi^ai ; # 

*H Karii Hifveiu KaX& T4ftitea, H xard ; 

Oi) yitp Sii roToitMO fiiycu> fAw etx^' 'Amru, 

Ow‘'AtTtfas ffKoviiv, o^S'^AKtSot lepbv iiSwp.’* 

Virgil’s imitation of the same {Eel. x. 9—12) was, of course, also 
in Milton’s mind:— 

Quae nemora, aut qui vos saltus habuere, puellse 
Naides, indigno quum Gallus i^ore periret ? 

Nam neque Parnassi vobis juga, nam ncque Findi 
Ulla moram fecere, neque Aonie Aganippe.” 

But Milton’s imitation of Theocritus, as Mr. Keightley remarks^, 
exeds Virgil’s, inasmuch as, in thinking of the places where the 
Muses might have been lingering when Lycidas was drowned, he 
selects those that were near the scene of the disaster. “ Tlie steep 
where your old bards^ the famous Druids^ lief may< be any of the 
Welsh mountains: Mr. Keightley suggests Penmaenm&wr, in Car¬ 
narvonshire, opposite Anglesey; but Warton rather thinks Milton 
remembered Camden’s mention of the sepultures of the Druids at 
Kerig-y-Druidion among ^he mountains of South Denbighshire.— 
** the shaggy top of Mona ” is the high interior of Anglesey, the 
island fastness of the Druids, once thick with woods. “ Deva ” is 
the Dee, the ancient boundary between England and Wales : many 
Arthurian legends and other superstitions belonged to it (see Faery 
Queene, I. ix. 4, 5), and hence it w^as called often “the holy D$b,” 
or, as herp, the “ wizard stream! Chester, from which King sailed 
on his fatal voyage ta Ireland, is on the Dee, at some distance from 
its mouth, and was the chief port in that part of the West of Eng¬ 
land .before the rise of Liverpool. 

51. Closed o'er the head of your loved Lycidas?^ The sixth 
non-rhyming line in the poem. 

% 

58—63. “ What could the Muse herself that Orplseus bore . . . 
for her enchanting son . . . when . . . his gory visagef etc. The 
reference is to the fate of Orpheus (see note, LAllegro, 145). This 
great poet and musician was the son of the Muse Calliope; and 
yet, according to the legends, his was a tragic death. His con¬ 
tinued grief for his wife Eurydice, after he had failed to recover her 
from the underworld, so offended the Thracian women that they 
fell upon him in one of their Bacchanalian orgies, and tore him to 
pieces. The fragments of his bqdy were collected by the Muses 
and buried with all honour at the foot of Mount Olympus; but his 
head, having been thrown into the Thracian river Hebrus, was rolled 
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down|o the sea, and so carried to the island of Lesbos, where it 
was separately interred The legend recurs strikingly in Far. Zosi, 
VIL^2—39.—In the First Edition the word was spelt L^tbian; it 
is corrected in the Sey)nd. 

64. uncessant.” I have restored this reading from Milton’s 
own text in the First and Second Editions. Modern editions have 
imessant. 

65. “ To tend the homely^ slighted^ skephercts trade ”: t.e., according 
to the established metaphor of pastoralists, “to practise poetry.” 
Todd quotes from Spenser i^h. Cal. June), “ And holden scome of 
homely shepheard’s quill.” 

66. “ meditate the Muse.” From Virgil, Eel. 1. 2. 

67—69. “ IVere it not better done^ as others use, to sport with 
Amaryllis ... or with the tangles of NeoercCs hair I” : i.e. “Would 
it not be better to do like others, and lead a life of luxurious leisure, 
amusement, and frivolous love-making?” Amaryllis and Neaera 
are names of imaginary shepherdesses in the Greek and Latin 
pastorals. Warton, in a note appended to Milton’s Latin Elegies, 
has a curious reference to this passage. He traces in it an “ oblique 
censure” on Buchanan, who has Latin.f)oems addressed both to an 
Amaryllis and to a Nesera, and makes much of the latter lady’s 
beautiful ringlets. Milton, Warton thinks, meant to say “Instead 
of cultivating serious and high poetry, would it not be better to do 
aft others have done,—Buchanan, for example,—and write mere 
Anacreontic verses ? ” This is too ingenious, and, in fact, absurd. 
Milton respected Buchanan, and had no thought of cenSuring him; 
and, besides, it so happens that the “Amaryllis” of one of 
Buchanan’s poems is a personification of the city of Paris. ,See 
Buchanan’s JDesiderium Lutetia. 

70. clear” : here in the sense of the Latin clarus. 

71. “ {That last infirmity of nobk mind).” The sentiment of 
this celebrated, but generally misquoted, line is found, frequently 
enough, in writers before Milton; but perhaps the nearest approach 
in expression is a sentence which Todd quotes from Milton’s good 
fnend and adviser, Sir Henry Wotton. “ I will not deny his 
appetite for glory, ^ich generous minds do ever latest part from,” 
Sir Henry had said of James I. in a Fanegyrich addressed to Charles. 

75. **the blind Fury with the abhorred shearsJ* In strict 
Mythology the Furies or, Erinnyes were distinct beings from the 
Fates, and Atropos was one of t^e Fates. While her sister Clotho 
turned the spindle, and her sister Lachesis pointed to the horoscope 
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of the person ivhose life^thread was being spun, Atropos stoqfl with 
Iter shears, ready to cut the thread at the destined instant 

76,77. ^ But not fAe praisej' • * 

Pluebus replied^ and touched my yembling ears” 

Commentators, after Peck, refer here to Virgil’s expression {Ed. VI. 

3—5) •— 

“Cum canerem reges et prselia, Cynthius aurem 
Vellit, et admonuit: Pastorem, Tityre, pingues 
Pascere oportet oves, deductum dicere carmen.” • 

There is certainly the resemblance that in both passages Apollo 
speaks to the shepherd, and “ ears ” are mentioned; and therefore 
Milton may have had the passage in mind. But Milton’s “ touched 
my trembling ears ” is utterly different from Virgil’s “aurem vellit” 
'and involves a subtle meaning, the very opposite in effect to that in 
Viigil!s lines. To this day it is a popular humour that the tingling 
of a person’s ears is a sign that somewhere people are talking of 
him and saying good or ill of him in his absence. The superstition 
was an old one in Milton’s time. “ When our cheek Sumeth or 
ear tingleth,” says Sir Thomas Browne, in his Vulgar Errors (V. 
23), **we usually say that somebody is talking of us; which is an 
ancient conceit, and ranked*among superstitious opinions by Pliny: 
^‘Absentes tinnitu aurium prcesentire sermones de se receptum est.” 
I have no doubt that the significance of the phrase “ my trembling 
ears ” rests on this allusion. What Milton had been saying about 
poetic fame was evidently applicable to himself personally, a^d 
would, he saw, be so understood by his readers. He had therefore 
the sensation described; he felt, at the moment, as if absent people 
were weighing his wftrds, and appraising, coolly, or perhaps ill- 
naturedly, the chances he had of ever obtaining the “ fair guerdon.” 

78—84. “ ‘Eafne is no plant that grows on mortal soil” etc. In 
this powenul passage, the supposed words of Apollo to Milton, we 
have the answer Milton would give to the critics im^ined in the 
preceding note. True Fame, he rfays, is not a plant of earthly 
growth, and does not consist in dhy expanse of glittering reputation 
a man may have among his contemporaries; it depends on the clear 
vision and unerring judgment of God above; and, as much of fame 
as any one has deserved at this tribunal, so much, and no more, will 
infallibly come to him in the end !—" glistering Joil” is any sheet of 
shining metallic leaf, such as might be used to *‘set off” costly 
articles of purchase. 

82. ” And perfect witness of allfeedgingjove” The Seventh non- 
rhyming line in the poem.— ^^pejfect” Is spelt ^^perfei” in the 
original editions, as generally in Milton, though not always. 
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6 % 86. ** 0 fountain Ar€tAuse, and thou honoured fkfod^ 

Smooth-sliding Mincius^ crowned with v<ual reeds.” 

He kivpkes the fountain Arethusa, in the island of Ortygia on the ^ 
Sicilian coast (see noti, Arc. 31), because the nymph of that Sicilian 
fountain was the Mu^ of Pastoral Poetry as it had been practised 
by Theocritus and other Greek poets; and he invokes the river 
Mincius, one of the tributaries to the Po in northern Italy, because 
Virgil had been born and had lived near it, and it might therefore be 
taken as the representative of the Latin Pastoral. The epithet 
describing the Mincius is from Virgil {Ed. VII. 12, 13):— 

** Hie virides tener^ praetexit arundine ripas 
Mincius.** 

87, 88. “ That strain I heard was of a higher mood. 

But now my oat proceeds ”: 

i.e. the words which Apollo has just spoken were in a strain above 
that of the simple pastoral, but now the poet resumes his own oaten 
pipe. • 

89, 90. Herald of the Sea, that came in Neptune’s pka”\ 
i.e, Triton, the Trumpeter of the Waves, who now came, in the name 
of Neptune, to conduct a judicial inquiry into the cause of the 
death of Lycidas. Herald is so speft here in the First and Second 
Editions, and not “ harald” as in Par. Lost. 

91, 92. “j&lf ashed the waves, and asked ih£ felon winds, 

• What hard mishap hath doomed this gentle swain V’ 

These two lines, coming consecutively, are the eighth and ninth 
non-rhyming lines in the poem. * * 

96. '^sage Hippotades their answer brings.” The waves, and 

winds, that had been questioned by Triton as to the cause of the ship¬ 
wreck in which King perished, disowned all concern in the disaster, 
or even knowledge of it; and their answer to this effect was brought 
by Hippotjides, i.e. by ^olus, the God of Winds, the son of 
Hippotes. • 

97. “/6/j dungeon”: his may refer to “Hippotades,” in which 
case “ his dungeon ” means the cave of .£olus where the winds were 
imprisoned; or it fhay refer to “ blast,” in which case the meaning 
is that the winds sent answer that not a blast of them had strayed 
from its (his for its, as habitually with Milton) particular place of 
imprisonment in the cave of iEolus. I prefer the second interpret¬ 
ation ; and it obviates the objection that the answer is given twice. 

99. ^^Panope”: i.e. oneo^th^ Nereids, or s^-nymphs. The 
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' meaning is ^bat the sea was calm as glass when the ship went 
down. 

loi. '•'Built in the eclipse.** Warton reimnds us of onsk of the 
hideous ingredients in the witches’ caldron vc^facheth (IV. i):— 

“slips of yew 

Slivered in the moon’s eclipse ”; 

and the following passage from Sir Thomas Browne (Vulgar Errors^ 
I. ii) may be worth quoting. “Than eclipses of sun or moon 
nothing is more natural; yet with what superstition they have been 
beheld since the tragedy of Nicias and his army [b.c. 414] many 
examples declare. True it is, and we will not deny it, that, although, 
there being natural productions from second and settled causes, we 
.need not alway look upon them as the immediate hand of God, 
or of his ministering spirits, yet do they sometimes admit a respect 
therein ; and, even in their naturals, the indifferency of their exist¬ 
ences contemporised unto our actions admits a further considera¬ 
tion.” * • 


103—107. "Nextj Camus" Qic. Camus, the tutelary genius of 
the Cam, and of Cambridge University, appeared as one of the 
mourning figures; for had not King been one of the young hopes of 
the University? The garb given to Camus must doubtless be 
characteristic, and is perhaps most succinctly explained by a Latin 
note which appeared in a Greek translation of Lycidas by Mr. John 
Plumptre in 1797. “The mantle" said Mr. Plumptre in this not^, 
“ is as if made of the plant ‘ river-sponge ’ which floats copiously m 
the Cam; 4he bonnet of the river-sedge, distinguished by vague 
marks traced somehow* over the middle of the leaves, and serrated 
at the edge of the leaves, after the fashion of the ot at of the 
hyacinth.” It is said that the flags of the Cam still exhibit, when 
dried, thesv dusky streaks in the middle, and apparent scrawlings 
on the edge; and Milton (in whose MS. "scrawled o'er** was first 
written for "inwrought**) is supposed to have carried away from the 
“ arundifer Camus ” (Eleg. I. 11) this exact recollection. • He identi¬ 
fies the edge-markings with the af ot (Alas ! Alas!) which the Greeks 
fancied they saw on the leaves of the hyacinth, commemorating the 
sad fate of the Spartan youth from whose blood that flower had 
sprung. See On the Death of a Fair Infant^ linfs 23—28, 

108—112. “ Last came, and last did go. 

The Pilot of the Galilean Lake,*' etc. 

i.e. St. Peter, here called by a name«suggq^jing his original occupa¬ 
tion as a fisherman on the sea of Galilee “(Matt. iv. 18—^20), and 
with occult reference to the fact that Lycidas had perished at sea. 
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As ap^ars from the sequel, however, be is mtroduced mainly in his 
subsequent character as the Apostle to whom Christ had entrusted 
so high a charge in his Church, with the power of the keys (Matt. 
xvL 17-^19), and whom he had constituted so expressly the Shep¬ 
herd of his Flock (Johi xxi. 15—17). As the Power of the Church, 
St Peter recognises me loss of one who had been destined for the 
ministry of the Church of England; and, as pre-eminently the 
“ Shepherd,” he may fitly, in expressing this recognition, be supposed 
to conform to the language of the Pastoral in the highest strain it 
can assume. He bears his two keys, the golden one which opens 
the gates, and the iron whic]} shuts them “ amain ” (i.e. with force). 
The number of the keys given to St. Peter is not mentioned in 
Scripture; but ecclesiastical and poetical tradition had made them 
two, and otherwise distinguished them. 

112. “He shook his mitred locks, and stern bespakel^ Milton 
does not refuse here to the Apostle Peter the “ mitre ” which he 
afterwards ridiculed in English Bishops. 

113—131. “ How well could I have spared^' etc. These nine¬ 
teen lines of the poem are, in some respects, the most memorable 
passage in it. They are an outburst in 1637, when Milton was 
twenty-nine ye|irs of age, of that feeljpg about the state of the 
English Church under Laud’s rule'which, four years afterwards 
(1641—42), found more direct and as vehement expression in his 
prose-pamphlets. In his heading of the poem, when he repub¬ 
lished it in 1645, he calls particular attention to the passage on 
tins account, and especially to the prophecy with which it closes; 
and the wonder certainly is that the passage, at the timq of its first 
publication, did not come under Laud’s notice, and so bring the 
author into trouble. Note the studied contemptuousness of the 
phraseology throughout, — “ their bellied sake,” “ shove away” 
“Blind mouths!” (a singularly violent figure, as if the^men were 
mouths and nothing else),—and the raspy roughness of the sound in 
line 124, where “scrannel” (for “screeching” “ear-torturing”) 
may be a jvord of Milton’s own making, unless it existed in Old 
English, as a form cognate with the Swedish skrdn, which Skeat 
connects with scream. The “ rank mist ” and “foul contagion ” are 
unsound and unwholesome doctrines. The “grim wolff who is let 
sneak into the fold^ and daily devour a sheep or two, while nothing 
is said about it by the careless shepherds, is evidently the Church 
of Rome, a secret sympathy with which, or at all events an indiffer¬ 
ence to its encroachments in England, was one of the charges made 
by the Puritans against ■ Lau^, * while among the other English 
Bishops there were some*^uspected even of closer agreement with 
Romish doctrines, so that Lord ^al)dand could say in the House of 
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Qi»i3^0ns m ii&4x that they wm ^‘so absolutdly^ directjy, fthd 
cididii^ly Papists ihat it was all that ;£'x5oo a year could do to keep 
them itom confessing it."-^Milton, it is worth noting, had been 
preceded by Spenser, fifty-three years before^ in this vehwnefit de¬ 
nunciation of hireling shepherds in the Churth, and must have had 
Spenser’s verses in his mind. They occur m the May Eclogue in 
the Shepherd's Calendar^ where, at the sight of “a shoal of shep¬ 
herds ” out In idle merry-making, there is this dialogue between 
Palinode and Piers:— 

Pal, Ah I Piers, bene not thy teeth on edge, to thinke 
How great sport they gaynen ^‘ith little swinck ? 

Piers, Ferdie, so farre am I from envie 
That their fondnesse inly I pitie : 

Those faytours little regarden their charge, 

While they, letting their sheepe runne at large, 

Passen their time, that should be sparely spent, 

In lustihede and wanton meryment. 

Thilke same bene sheepeheardes for the Devil's stedde, 

That playen while their dockes be unfedde : 

Well is it scene theyr sheepe bene not their owlfe, ^ 

That lelten them runne at randon alone : 

But they bene hyred for little pay 
Of other, that caren as little as they 
What fallen the flocke, so they han the deccc. 

And get all the gayne, paying but a peece. • 

I muse what account both these will make— 

The one for the hire which he doth take, 

And thother for leaving his Lords taske— 

When great Fan account of shepeherdes shall aske." 

The Eclogue continues in the same strain; and a passage from the 
sequel, in \j[hich the intruding “ wolves ” are spoken of, is quoted by 
Milton in his pamphlet against Bishop Hall entitled Animadversions 
upon the Remonstrant's Defence (1641). “Our admired Spenser,” 
he there says, in introducing the quotation, had made such invec¬ 
tives “ not ^without some presage of these reforming times.” In the 
last book of Paradise Lost (507 et seg.\ the Angel Michael, pro¬ 
phesying to Adam the degeneracy of the Church in its later days, 
informs him “ Wolves shall succeed, for teachers^ grievous wolvesf and 
expands the phrase into a general invective against the Papacy and 
tbe Church of Rome. 

lhat two-handed engine at the door 
Stands ready to smite once^ and s%iite no more.” 

These lines have greatly exercised the critics. What was the two- 
handed engine ” thought of by Milton ? “ The axe that was to cut 
off Laud’s head,” say some. The,conjecture is perfectly absurd. 
Laud was not beheaded till 1645 > ^bat catastrophetx)uld 

not be foreseen; and, if it had beeft, the future axe concerned in It 
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^tdd n^t have beoi &ndei! in ihe hmd;ion given to the engine in 
the present passage. The axe s[X3fken of hy Christ in MatL lE to 
and Luke iii. 9,’* say others: “s.e, the axe Idd at the root of die 
trees aftd^hich was to hew down every tree that did not bear good 
fruit” This supposition also is absurd: the engine in the present 
passage is at the door^f an edifice, and not at the root of a tree. 
A third supposition is that the “ two-handed engine ” here is an 
anticipation of the Archangel Michael’s mighty sword in Par. Zasfj 
VI. 250—253, which he “brandished with huge two-handed sway” 
among the rebel-angels in Heaven, felling “squadrons at once.” 
This also is futile ; for that swprd would not be in the least relevant 
here. On the whole, we roust first seek Milton’s general meaning. 
That is plain enough. He has been describing the Church of 
England in its Laudian era, and he winds up by prophesying a 
speedy Reformation of that Church. This Reformation presents 
itself in the image of a “ two-handed engine at the door,” standing 
ready to smite. One immediately fancies that this means to smite 
on the door, aad the picture accordingly that rises to the mind is 
that of a sti?bng man wielding a huge axe, like the Black Knight at 
the postern gate of Front-de-Boeufs castle in Ivanhoe^ and ready to 
batter down the opposing timbers, so as to let the besiegers in. 
Possibly Milton meant no more than thi%; and it is worth while to 
notice that, in one case out of the two^fh which the word “engine’’ 
occurs in the Authorised Version of the Bible, it is in this sense of 
a battering engine, £zek xxvi. 9. “ And he [Nebuchadnezzar] shall 

set engines of war against thy [Tyre’s] walls, and with his axes shall 
he*break down thy towers.” It is not unlike Milton, however, to* 
have had some subtler meaning in the name given to his battering 
engine here, and either to have construed it ou* of some Apocalyptic 
metaphor in Scripture, or^else to have invented it to describe the 
particular agency by which he himself foresaw that the Engksh 
Church Reformation would be effected. If the formej, we are 
directed, I think, to the fii^t three chapters of the Book of Revelation, 
where St. John sees the awful vision of “one like unto the Son of 
Man,” and receives from him the messages that are to be sent to the 
Seven Churches of Asia. Part of the description of the divine figure 
is that “ he had in his right hand seven stars ” and that “ out of his 
mouth went a sharp two-edged sword” (Rev. i. t6 : fitoro/aos 

d^?a is the Greek ]^rase for the implement, implying a very large 
sword which might require two hands). Now this “two-edged 
sword ” figures in the subsequent messages to at least one of tihe 
Churches. Thus, Rev. ii. 12—16, “To the angel of the Church in 
Pergamos write: These things s^ith he which hath the sharp sword 
two edges; I know *fhy works, and where thou dwellest . . . 
Thou boldest ^t my name, and hast, not denied my faith . . . But 
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I have a few things against thee, because thou hast th^e t^em that 
hold the doctrine of Balaam . . . Repent; or else I will come unto 
thee quickly, and will fight against them with fAe sword of my moiUk” 
Connect this with the words spoken, at the end, as part*of the 
message to the Church of Laodicea: ** B^old I stand at the door 
and knock *’; where, though the subsequentVords are “ If any man 
hear my voice, and open the door, I will come in to him and sup 
with him,’^ yet we are to remember -that he who stood at the door 
was the figure from whose mouth came the two-edged sword, the 
use of which had been threatened against the Church of Pergamos. 
Notwithstanding the difference of th^ conceptions suggested by the 
two images,—(i) “a sharp two-edged sword,” described as proceed¬ 
ing from the mouth of a figure standing at a door, and (2) a “two- 
handed engine” described as at a door, and standing ready to^ 
smite,—it is not improbable that Milton’s use of the second image 
is a. poetic variation of the first The Apocalyptic agency for the 
reform of a corrupt Church is certainly the “ two-edged sword ” of 
St John’s Vision, and Milton is not likely to have ©verlooked this. 
Moreover, the words in the text of Lycidas are supposed to be 
spoken by St. Peter \ and it is at least a coincidence that in the 
Second Epistle of St. Peter, where he is describing the future 
corruption of the Churcl^ of Christ by “false tejichers” and the 
“ damnable heresies ” which they will bring in, he particularises as 
one of these heresies that very “ following the way of Balaam ” for 
which, among other errors, punishment by the “ two-edged sword ” 
is denounced against the Church of Pergamos in the Apocalypse 
(2 Peter ii. 15, 16). There remains, however, the hypothesis mat 
Milton did not take his image from the Bible, but invented one to 
describe the agency by which, in his own historical speculations, he 
foresaw that the English Church would |pe reformed In that case 
wo have not far to seek. We know the agency by which, three or 
four yea^ after Lycidas was written, the reformation in question 
(“ deformation ” or “ destruction,” some called it) was effected. It 
was that of the English Parliament with its two Houses. May not 
this have been the “ two-handod engine ” in Milton’sanind ? The 
conjecture may seem prosaic,'but it is worth entertaining. For 
eight years prior to 1637 Charles had not called a Parliament; it 
was the “ Reign of Thorough,” when it was all but treason to use 
the word Parliament; and yet this word was^in the hearts of all, 
and it was to a coming Parliament with its two Houses that all 
looked forward for the rectification of the accumulated abuses in 
Church and State. Such a Parliament did not come till 1640; and, 
if Milton in 1637 anticipated itspomina, he dared name it only in 
an occult metaphor. A “ two-handed ragine ” at the door of the 
English Church, standing ready to smite, and smite decisively, when 
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the tiroi^ came) was a very fit metaphor for the agency ims^ined. 
Nay, what after the fact, or when Milton republished Lyddas in 
1645, the historical image was taken as the verification and 
equivalent*of that of the Apocalypse? 

132,134. “Heturtif klpheus ; ... the dread voia is past ... return, 
Sicilian Muse” St. Peter’s speech, like Apollo’s in lines 76—84, is 
here virtually acknowledged to be a deviation &om the gentleness 
expected in the pastoral proper; and the poet calls upon the proper 
Muses of the Pastoral to return,—Alpheus, the lover of Arethusa, 
and made one with her in her fountain of Ortygia, and consequently 
Arethusa herself, already addressed in line 85. See note. Arc. 31. 

138. *^the swart star” \ i.e. the dog star, Sirius, whose appear¬ 
ance above the horizon was supposed by the Romans to be physically 
connected with the oppressive heats of summer: whence our phrase 
“ the dog-days.” It is called “ swart ” or “ swarthy ” from the 
effects of heat on the complexion.—^The flowers that the poet wants 
to be brougj^t fb him are such as have grown in shady vales, not 
much penetrated by this hot star’s influence. 

140. “ tuff” : spelt “ terf” in First and Second Editions. See 
note to Camus, 280. 

r' ^ 

142—151. Bring the rathe \early\ primrose, etc. . . . to strew 
the laureate hearse where Lydd lies.” This exquisite flower-and-colour 
passage is unsurpassed in its kind in all the rest of Milton’s poetry; 
for*the description of Eve’s nuptial bower in Par. Lest, IV. 692— 
703, hardly equals it, and is more like a blind man’s description 
of flowers and their colours from fond, but dim, recollection. Let 
it be remembered, however, that the flowers here enumerated are not 
flowers growing, but flower? of selected hues, supposed to be plucked 
in different places and brought together for a purpose. In tflis 
respect the nearest parallel is perhaps a passage of Spenser in his 
Shepherds Calendar (April):— 

*i*Bring hither the pincke and purpje cullambine. 

With gelliflowres j • 

Bring coronations, and sops-in-wine, 

Worn of paramoures : 

Strowe me the ground with daffadowndillies, 

And coy^slips, and kingcups, and loved lillies ; 

The pretie pawnee, 

And the chevisaunce, 

Shall tnatch with the fayre flower-delice.” 

But compare also Perdita’s catalogue of flowers in lVinter*s Tale (IV. 
4), and her distribution of *^hem according to their seasons and the 
ages they suit;— * 
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** Reverend sirs, 

'Fox you there's coseinaiy and me; these keep 
Seeming and savour all the winter long : 

.the year growing ancient. 

Not yet on summer's death, nor on the birth 
Of trembling winter, the fairest d&wers o’ the season 
Are our carnations and streaked gnl}rvors. 

.Here’s flowers for you. 

Hot lavender, mints, savory, marjoram ; 

The marigold, that goes to bed wi’ the sun 
And with him rises weeping : these are flowers 
Of middle summer, and I think they are given 

To men of middle age. 

.Now, Ay fair’st friend, 

I would I had some flowers o’ the spring that might 
Become your time of day ; and yours, and yours. 

.O Proserpina, 

For the flowers now, that frighted thou let’st fall 
From Dis’s waggon! daffodils, 

That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The vdnds of March with beauty ; violets dim. 

But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes • 

Or Cytherea’s breath ; pale primroses, * 

That die tmmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phcebus in his strength—a malady 
Most incident to maids ; bold oxlips and 
The crown-imperial; lilies of all kinds, , 

The flower-de-luce being one ! O, these I lack. 

To make you garlands of, and my sweet friend, 

To strew him o’er and o’er.” 

Take, as another flower-and-colour passage from an old poet, .this 
from Browne’s Britannic^s Pastorals (Song III.) :— 

’’ The daisy, scattered on each mead and down, 

A golden tuft within a silver crown 

(Fair fall that dainty flower, aifd may there be 

No shepherd graced that doth not honour thee !}; 

The primrose, when with six leaves gotten grace 
Maids as a true love in their bosom place ; 

The spotless lily, by whpse pure leaves be 
Noted the chaste thoughts of virginity ; 

Carnations sweet, with colour like the fire, ** 

The fit impresas for enflamed desire ; 

The harebell, for the stainless azure blue. 

Claims to be worn of none but those are true ; 

The rose, like ready youth, enticing stands, 

And would Ire cropt if it might choo^ the hands ; 

The yellow kingcup (Flora them assigned 
To 1>e the badges of a jealous mind); • 

The orange-tawny marigold (the night 

Hides not her colours from a searching sight); . . 

The columbine in tawnjr oftene^ken; ■ . . 

The pansy ; thistle, ay with prickles set; 

The cowslip, hon^suckle, violet; 
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And many hundreds more that grace the meads, 

Gardens and groves, where beauteons Flora treads;— 

Were the shepherds* daughters (as yet are 
Used in our cots) brought home with special care. 

a • • • • ■ 

As in the rambow’s many-coloured hue 
Here see W9 watchet deepened with a blue; 

Here a dark tawny with a purple mixed; 

Yellow and flame with streaks of green betwixt; 

A bloody stream into a blushing run 
And end still with the colour which begun. 

Drawing the deeper to a lighter stain, 

Bringing the lightest to the deep*st again ; 

With such rare art #ach mingleth with his fellow, 

The blue with watchet, green and red with yellow, 

Like to the changes which we daily see 
About the dove’s neck with variety, 

Where none can say, though he it strict attends, 

Here one begins, and there the other ends : 

So did the maidens with their various flowers 
Deck up their windows, and make neat their bowers, 

Using such cunning as they did dispose 
• The ruddy peony with the lighter rose. 

The monic’s-hood with the bugloss, and entwine 
The white, the blue, the flesh-like columbine. 

With pinks, sweetwilliams, that far off the eye 
Coijld not the manner of their jnistures spy.” 

From among modern poets, Keats might furnish us with several 
companion passages. Here is one,—his description in Endymion 
of the flowers and vegetation round a sleeping youth ;— 

• “ Above his head 

Four lily stalks did their white honours wed 
To make a coronal; and round him grew 
All tendrils green, of every bloom and liue. 

Together intertwined and tramelled fresh : 

The vine of gloSsy sprout; the ivy mesh. 

Shading its Ethiop berries; and woodbine. 

Of velvet leaves and bugle-blooms divine; 

Convolvolus in streaked vases flush; 

The creeper, mellowing for an autumn blush ; 

^And virgin’s bower, trailing airily ; 

With others of the sisterhogd.” 

Milton’s flower-and-colour passage in his Lycidas may certainly 
more than compete with any of these for poetical beauty, aptness 
for its purpose, and sidled exquisiteness of phrase and musical effect. 
And yet,->-one is ashamed to report the fact,—^this passage too has 
been a subject for that kind of insect-criticism, as one may call it, from 
which nothing is too classic in literature to be safe, and which seems 
to have fastened of late on Miltqn more particularly, as if from a 
disposition to avenge openly on his poetry, wherever possible, some 
secret dislike or awe felt for him as a man. Is the passage botani- 
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cally correct? it is asked. Is “glowing” a correct epithjl^for tke 
violet, or “ wan ” for the cowslip; or, should these be conceded, is 
the particular assemblage of diverse flowers which the passage 
demands,—eleven or twelve of them in all,—such as coifld'possitfly 
have been gathered together, from field or* garden, at one and the 
same time? Are they not, or some of them, flowers of different 
seasons ? To this criticism, so far as the epithets for the violet and 
the cowslip are concerned, the reply can afford to be patient. To 
this day they may be ratified as very good epithets indeed,— 
“glowing” admirable for some violets, in that extended range of 
the name “violet” which is still popular in many parts of the 
country. It is with the more general portion of the criticism that 
one can hardly be patient. Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
as, after having read all of Lycidas that precedes, and come to that"^ 
point where Milton invokes a fit collection of funereal flowers to be 
strewn on the hearse of the dead shepherd, can think that Milton ' 
was bound to invoke only such flowers as bloomed contemporaneously 
and could therefore be fetched at his bidding? •The poem was 
written in November 1637 : was Milton to confine himself to the 
flowers he could obtain in England then; or, if he were allowed to 
go back to the preceding August, which was the month of Edward 
King’s death, was he to be restricted, at all events, to the English 
flowers obtainable in that month? “We mean nothing of the 
kind 1 ” the critics will answer, uneasy in the strait to which they 
perceive themselves thus brought; “ we do not mean that he had to 
tie himself to any one month \ but what we mean is that, whatever 
month he imagined, or whether he imagined any one month or not, 
he was bound to respect botanical possibility ! ” Was he ? Most 
certainly, not here^ wherever else that might have been the right rule. 
He is engaged in a wish or invocation^—a prayer to the Pastoral 
Muse to bid all the meads and all the valleys, all the shadiest banks 
of brookg and streamlets, in whatsoever landscape of the earth, real 
or ideal, near or far, contribute their choicest flowers of melancholy 
tinge or hue to the required memorial. What cared he whence 
they came, or from what season or sequence of seasons, or whether 
they could come at all; and wfliat do his sympathetic readers care 
cither ? 

144. “yle/”; spelt “yVa/” in First and Second Editions. 

149. amaranthus” So spelt in First Edition; amaranhis*' 
in Second. Etymologically, the latter form is the more correct, as 
the word is simply the Greek amarantos, “unfading”; but the form 
atnaranih has come to be English.* «• 

151. “ laureate hearse” Hearse not in our modem senset)f the 
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wheeled carriage which conveys a coffin to the grave, but in the 
older sense of bier (see note to Epitaph on Marchioness of Winchester, 
58). Laureate hearse” is “laurelled hearse,” ie. having the poet’s 
laurel dh 4 t. 

152—154. “ ivr sp to interpose a little ease. 

Let our frail thoughts dally with false surmise, 

Ay me ! whilst thee,” etc. 

The First and Second Editions have a full stop after “ surmise ”; which 
rather impairs the effect of the meaning. Milton has been speaking 
of the “ hearse ” of Lycidas, and the flowers fit to be strewn upon it 
in mourning, when he suddenfy reminds himself that all this is but 
a fond fancy, inasmuch as Lycidas had perished at sea, and his body 
had never been recovered. “ We let ourselves think of ihy hearse,” 
he says, “ and it is a kind of pleasure to do so, for it interposes a 
little ease; but alas! all the while, thy body is in no hearse, but is 
washed hither and thither in the sounding seas.” 

1^6—162. •“ Whether beyond the stormy Hebrides . . . or whether 
thou . . . sleep'st by the fable of Bellerus old, where the great Vision of 
the guarded mount looks toward Namancos and Bayona's hold.” To 
understand this passage, the reader should look at a map represent¬ 
ing the west coa^t of Europe. King had been shipwrecked in the 
Irish Sea, not far from the British coast, and the poet wonders 
whither his body may have been drifted by the tides and currents. 
Had it been drifted noithwards, along the West-Scottish coast as 
far as the Hebrides, where perhaps it was sunk to the bottom of the 
“ ^nstrmis ” (monster-containing) deep; or had it been washed 
southwards along the English West Coast as far as to the famous 
Land's End, or extreme point of Cornwall ? ^’amous! for was not 
this extreme south-west prpmontory of Britain the Bellerium of the 
Roman geographers; and did it not contain that sea-fortress, called 
St. Michael’s Mount, of which all Englishmen had heard, ^nd which 
was one of the wonders of Cornwall?—Instead of sleep'st by the 
fabk of Bellerus old,” Milton, as the Cambridge MS. of the poem 
shows, had originally written “ sleepst by the fable of Corineus old.” 
His first intention, therefore, had befen to identify the promontory of 
Land’s End with the mythical Corineus of the British Legends, the 
companion of the Trojan Brutus, and the founder and namefather of 
the Kingdom of Cornwall, just as Brutus was the founder and 
namefather of the British Realm generally (see notA to Comus, 
824—857 ); but, for some reason of euphony or of pqltic glamour, 
he had erased Corineus and substituted Bellerus. ' Perhaps this 
Bellerus figures as a subordin|ite personage somewhere in old 
Cornish or British traditidn; but it has been supposed that Milton, 
desiring a legendary namefather for the special bit of Cornwall 
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caHed BtUerium by the Romans, took the liberty of adding^udh arr 
ima^nary personage to the retinue or the posterity of the great 
gianbkilling Corineus. At all events, “ sleep'si by the fable of Belkrus 
old" simply means “floatest near Land’s End”—But, if nlar*Land’s 
End, then near St. Michael’s Mount I Of ^his fact Milton makes 
much. And no wonder. To this day, tourists in Cornwall, if they 
go as far as the Land’s End, never fail to visit St. Michael’s Mount. 
It is a steep rock, about 200 feet high, in Mount’s Bay, round which 
the sea washes completely at high tide, but which is connected at 
low tide with the mainland and the town of Marazion. 1 have 
walked to it from Marazion over thft connecting bit of sandy and 
pebbly beach; but, the tide having risen during the hour or so I was 
on it, I had to return in a boat. And what do you see on the rock ? 
You see a castle, still well appointed as a residence, and occasional!^ 
inhabited by the family in possession (the old Cornish family of the 
St. Aubyns); and in or round this castle you can trace the remains 
of an older Norman stronghold or fortress, and of a monastery of 
Benedictines which preceded the fortress and reached back into the 
Anglo-Saxon times. You are told that the rock was once called 
“ The Hoar Rock in the Wood,” and that even in the fifth century 
it was regarded with religious reverence; and you are shown the 
origin of all this feeling about it in a semi-accessjble craggy seat, 
overhanging the sea, and called “ St. Michael’s chair,” because there 
some hermits once saw an apparition of the Archangel Michael. 
With all this there mingles in the minds of modern tourists, as one 
reason for the celebrity of the Mount, the recollection of the present 
passage in Lycidas. But, as the passage itself implies, the Mount 
was celebrated before Milton made this mention of it, and he made 
this mention of it bedhuse of its previous celebrity. 

^ “ St. Michael’s Mount who doA not know 

That wards the western coast ? ” 

Spenser Had said, in his Shepherd's Calendar (July), fifty-seven years 
before Lycidas was written; and iu Drayton’s Polyolbion (Song 1 .) 
not only had the Mount been described, but it had Jjeen made to 
speak its memories of the forgotten ages with which it had been 
familiar:— 

“ Then from his rugged top the tears down trickling fell; 

And, in his passion stirred, began again to tell 
Strange things that in his days Time’s course ha9 brought to pass: 
c That forty miles, now sea, some time firm foreland was. 

And that a forest then which now with him is flood, 

Whereof he first was called the Hoar Rock in the Wood.” 

The legend of the apparition of St, Michael is that incident in die 
history of the Mount on which Milton’s imagination had fastened. 
Possibly he had never seen Land’s End; but, in his readings about 
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it, what^ad struck him most was this great Vision of the Ardi- 
angel on the top of the neighbouring “guarded Mount," or rock- 
fortress, in the extreme bay of Cornwall. And so, as he fancies the 
dead bddy of his friend whirled in the tide round the Landes 
End, there flashes in, by inevitable association, this vision of the 
great Archangel, seated m his craggy chair on the top of the Mount, 
and gazing over the waters! But gazing whither ? Here also 
Milton’s imagination was swayed by his reading. It was a kind of 
boast of the Cornish people that from the Land’s End there was a 
direct line of sea-view southwards, passing France altogether, and 
hitting no European land till |jt terminated in Spain. This boast 
had found literary expression. Thus, Drajton {Polyolb. XXIII.):— 

" Then Cornwall creepeth out into the western main, 

As, lying in her eye, she pointed still at Spain.” 

Nay, it appears, Spain, on her side, was aware of the same fact, and 
returned the compliment; for in a passage from Orosius, the 
geographer of tjie fifth century, quoted by Warton, it is said of 
Brigantia, a t®wn in the north-west of Spain, that it had “ a most 
lofty watch-tower, of admirable construction, in full view of Britain.” 
If reader will look at the map, he will see that the statement is 
pe^ifectly accurate, in the sense that, if the eye could travel 500 
miles, there miglft be a direct interchange of view, without any 
interrupting land, between Cornwall and the north-west Spanish 
province of Gallicia. This explains the rest of Milton’s phraseology. 
Land’s End, in his imagination, is the pai't of Britain “ where the 
great Vision of the guarded mount — /.e. St. Michael in his rocky 
chair— looks to Namancos and Bayonets hold.** In the old maps 
of Spain Namancos is marked as a town in the jprovince of’Gallicia, 
near to Cape Finisterre; and Bayona is a city on the west coast of 
the same province, some Vay to the south of the Cape. Thp 
notion, once entertained, that by ^^Bayona*s hold** Milton meant 
Bayonne in southern France, and that by the fancy-ifame of 
Namancos he meant to designate the site of the famous ancient 
Numantia of ^stern Spain, is nonsensical in itself, and misses that 
exact tradition of the geographical relationship between Spain and 
Cornwall which he took pains to commemorate. 

159. i>. tearful. 

161. Where the^great Vision of the guarded mount!* The 
tenth and last non-rhyming line in the poem. 

163, 164. Look homeward^ Angela now^ and melt with ruth: 

And, O ye ffilphim, waft tlu hapless youth!* 

In the first of these lines (which to^ne .seem the worst in the poem, 

VOT,. Ill T 
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and the most like a “conceit”) it is no longer Lycida^that is 
addressed, but the Archangel Michael Instead of continuing his 
gaze over the sea to distant Spain, let him turn homeward to the 
nearer seas, and melt with pity for the youth there drowndd I In 
the second line the allusion is to the legend of the lyrist Arion, who 
had charmed the dolphins by his singing,(>'and was carried ashore 
by them when the sailors had thrown him overboard. 

165—181. “ Weep no more,'* etc. In this closing strain of the 
Monody, changing the grief for the loss of Lycidas into joy over 
the thought of his elevation into the society of Heaven, there is a 
close resemblance, even to identity* of expressions, to the closing 
part (lines 198—219) of the Epitapkium Damonis, written two 
years later. Compare also the last four stanzas of Spenser’s pastoraP^ 
lament for the Shepherdess Dido in the November part of his 
Shepherd's Calendar. Such merging of a funereal elegy into the 
religious thought of the translation of the dead to the higher happi¬ 
ness of another world was especially natural to Milton. See On 
the Death of a Fair Infant and Epitaph on the Marchioness of 
Winchester. But Virgil, after a more Pagan fashion, and in more 
Pagan phraseology, has something of the same kind. See Eel. V. 

173. “ Through the dear might of Him that Tualked the waves." 
Matt. xiv. 22—33. Note the appositeness to the whole subject of 
the poem in this reference to Christ’s power over the waters. 

176. unexpressive": f.tf. inexpressibly sweet. 

181. “Andwipe the fears," etc. Rev. vii. 17. 

183, 184. “Henceforth thou art the Genius of the shore," etc. 
Here, after a contemplation of the state of the dead Lycidas which 
is purely Christian and Biblical, there is a relapse into the classic 
manner, and Lycidas is converted into a numen. Thus, as Thyer 
notes, Virgil’s deification of the dead Daphnis {Eel. V. 64, 65) :— 

“Dce:^ deus ille, Menalca I 
Sis bonus, O felixque tuis ”; % 

and Mr. Browne quotes a still closer parallelism from a Latin 
eclogue of the Italian pastoralist Sannazaro, in which a drowned 
friend is told— 

“Numen aquarian 

« Semper eris, semper betum piscantibus omen. ” 

There is a hint of the same kind respecting the dead Diodati in 
Epitaph. Dam. 207—211. 

186—193. “ Thus sang the uncouth swain," etc. Note the 
separateness of this closing stanza from the rest of the poem. It is 
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a stands of Epilogue, added, as it were, in Milton’s own name, and 
distinguishing him from the imaginary shepherd, or “ uncouth {i.e. 
unknown) swain,” who has been singing the previous lament for 
Lycidas. • That imaginary shepherd was, of course, Milton too; 
but in this stanza Milton looks back upon what he had written in 
that character, and criticises it, or at least characterises it It had 
been a “ Doric lay" i.e. a poem written after the fashion of the 
bucolic poets, Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus, whose dialect was 
the Doric variety of the Greek. Nay, in this lay “ the tender stops 
of various quills ” had been touched; i.e. there had been changes 
of mood and minute changes «f metre in it. 

192, 793. ^ At last he rose^ and twitched his mantle blue: 

To-morrow to fresh woodSy and pastures new.” 

A peculiarly picturesque ending, in which Milton announces that 
he is passing on to other occupations. The last line seems to be 
an improvement upon one in Phineas Fletcher’s Purple Island^ 
published (VI. 78):— 

“ Home, then, my Iambs ; the falling drops eschew : 

To-morrow shall ye feast in pastures new.” 

No line of Miltqn’s is more frequently quoted; but it is generally 
spoilt in the quotation by the substitution of the word fields ” for 
woods.” The misquotation has been pointed out again and 
again; but without effect. Even Mr. Mark Pattison is chargeable 
with it. 


Additional Note. • 

In only two passages*does Todd (Edit of 1852, vol, iii. pp. 
375-6) report any considerable variation of the present tgxt of the 
poem from the original draft in Milton’s own hand among the Cam¬ 
bridge MSS. 

(i) Lines^*58—63 ran originally in the draft thus:— 

• 

*<What could the golden-haired Calliope 
For her enchanting son, 

When she beheld (the gods far-sighted be) 

His goi^ scalp roll down the Thracian lea ? ” 

Then, in the margin, after the words “ enchanting son,” was insert^ 
this substitute for the two following lines:— 

Whom universal Nature might lament, 

And Heaven afld Helf deplore. 

When his divine head 4own the stream was sent, 

Down the swift Hebrus to the Lesbian shore.” 
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Of the whole passage as so altered in the draft the present/lx lines 
are an improved expansion. 

(2) For the beautiful flower-and-colour passage, lines 142—151, 
the draft had the following:— • * 

*' Bring the rathe primrose that unwelded dies, 

. Colouring the pale cheek of unenjoyed love, 

And that sad flower that strove 

To write his own woes on the vermeil grain ; 

Next add Narcissus that still weeps in vain, 

The woodbine, and the pansy freakt with jet. 

The glowing violet. 

The cowslip wan that hangr his pensive head. 

And every bud that Sorrow’s livery wears; 

Let daffadillies fill their cups with tears; 

Bid amaranthus all his beauty shed. 

To strew,” etc. 

“ Sorrow’s livery ” is changed into “ sad escutcheon,” and that into 
the present reading, “sad embroidery,” and other verbal changes 
are made; but the passage still remains in the dfaft short of its 
present perfection. * 

Smaller Variations noted by Todd are the following:—In line 
10 for “he knew” the draft has “he well knew”; in line 22 for 
“ And bid ” it had origina 51 y “ To bid ”; in line 26 for “ opening ” 
it had first “ glimmering ”; in line 30 for “ star that rose at evening 
bright ” it had first “ even-star bright ” merely, with “ burnished ” 
for “westering” in the following line; in line 47 for “wardrobe” . 
it had originally “ buttons ” ; in line 69 for “ Or with ” it had “ pid 
in”; in line 85 for “honoured” it had “smooth,” with “soft- 
sliding” for “smooth-sliding” in the following line; in line 105 • 
“Scrawled o’er” aj^eared first for “Inwrought,” though “In- 
wrought” is substituted in the margin; in line 129 for “nothing” 
the draft has “little” ; in line 138 “stintly” appears for “sparely,” 
though “sparely” had been first written; in line 139 for “Throw” 
the draft has “Bring”; in line i‘53 for “frail” it has “sad”; in 
line 154 for “shores” it has “floods” ; in line i6o for “Bellerus” 
it had originally “ Corineus,”^ though “ Bellerus ” appears as an 
afterthought; and in line 176 for “And hears” it has “Listening.” 


THE SONNETS. 

Sonnet I.—See Introd. to this Sonnet (I. p. 206), and note toll 
Penseroso, 61—64. No farther annotation is needed her^ unless 
I may remark that ^'•warhksV^ (line 2) is printed ^'•warbVsf** 
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ih theVirst and Second Editions, and is to be pronounced accord¬ 
ingly. 

SONidfex II.—Observe the rhymes “fA«» 7 A”and “endu^th” to 
**youth ” and “ truths” both rather quaint to our ears now, and the 
former indicating the V)ld pronunciation of the word “to skew.” 
For the rest, the Sonnet is sufficiently annotated in the Introd. to it 
(I. p; 207). 

Five Italian Sonnets and Canzone. —For the subject of these 
pieces, and the probable date and circumstances of their composi¬ 
tion, see Introd. to them (I. 208—212).—As the word “Heno” 

in line 2 of Sonnet III. was printed “jRheno” in Milton’s editions, 
a misconception seems to have prevailed among early editors that 
the German IHhine was meant; whereas it is the Italian river Heno, 
north of Bologna. 

Further annotation of the pieces resolves itself chiefly into a 
criticism of the^ Italian style, and a detection of the minute errors 
or irregularities of idiom which they may contain. This duty hav¬ 
ing already been performed by two eminent Italian scholars, it is 
sufficient here to present the results :—(i) In the Gentleman^s 
Magazine for Nov. 1836, a contributor|^,signing himself “J. M.” 
and acknowledging an Italian scholar as his authority, gave these 
Italian poems of Milton “for the first time printed with correc¬ 
tions”: i.e. not as they had been printed by previous English 
editors, whose slight knowledge of Italian obliged them to follow the 
copies in Milton’s editions of 1645 ^*^<1 but as they would 

be printed by an Italian editor, punctiliously keeping to the original 
words, but giving them that tidiness of modeyi spelling, etc., which 
is given in reprints of Dante, Tasso, and other old Italian poets. 
The “J. M.” of this comhiunication was the Rev. John Mitfojd, 
and the Italian friend to whom he was indebted was, as he after¬ 
wards announced {Addenda to Mitford’s Memoir of Miltod, prefixed 
to the Pickering edition of Milton’s Works), Mr. Panizzi of the 
British Mus^m, afterwards Sir Antonio Panizzi. Subjoined to the 
text were several notes by Mr. Panizzi, pointing out solecisms or 
obscurities in Milton’s Italian. To the word *‘possa” in line 10 of 
the first Italian Sonnet (Sonnet III.) this note was appended : “ This 
passa is an Anglicism : ‘ mover possa ’ here seems to be used as ‘ can 
move,’ and ‘ possa ’ i* ‘ may.’” On the phrase “ w, a V altruipeso ” 
in line xi of the second Italian Sonnet (Sonnet IV.), Mr. Pani^i 
wrote, “ I do not recollect any such Italian phrase: this seems unin¬ 
telligible, although I guess the meaning.” To the word Altri” in 
Une 8 of the Canzone th«*comn!ent subjoined was “ This and the 
following three lines are not vei^ clear”; and tOj^tee phrase “i 7 
gran mondo ” in Une 7 of the last' ItaUan Sormet tl^ was appended 
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simply the note " Quare” as if the phrase seemed excep^nable. 
Only in three or four places, therefore, did Mr. Panizzi find Milton’s 
Italian noticeably at fault. (2) The late Mr. G. Rossetti^ the com¬ 
mentator on Dante, read these Italian pieces at Mr. Keightley’s 
request, and furnished some observations oq the Italian, which Mr. 
Keightley has printed, with added remarks of his own, in his edition 
of Milton’s Poems. Mr. Rossetti was more severe than Mr. Panizzi 
had been. He objected to Qua/” in line 4 of the first Italian 
Sonnet (Sonnet III.), saying Cut would be better; he objected to 
*[meco” for a me in line 6, and to for non mai in line 12, of 

the second Sonnet (Sonnet IV.); 7 a the Canzone he noted the 
phrases **AT accos/aniiosi” (line 2) and “Drnne, se” (line 5), and 
'the construction “ Penh^ ” etc. in line 12, as not quite idiomatic, 
and proposed substitutes; in the third Sonnet (Sonnet V.) he found 
line 10 beginning “Paro/e” inharmonious, the word “/aftcosa” in 
line 12 a little strange, and “deg/t” for dagli in line 13 perhaps an 
error of the press; in the fourth Sonnet (Sonnet VI.) he thought 

uscendopoco” in line 10 used for mere metrical reasons instead 
of ^'uscendonepoco”and he saw no difference between “P agghiaccia” 
and “ d ingiela ” in line 11; and in the last Sonnet (Sonnet VII.) 
he said “ Poich^ stesso” etc., ought to have been “ PoicM 

di fuggir me sfesso” etc. * Some of these criticisms seem to have 
been on grounds of personal taste rather than of mere grammar and 
idiom; and, indeed, Mr. Keightley, in quoting them, defended 
Milton against some of them, and produced examples in his justi¬ 
fication from the old Italian poets, especially Dante.-On dhe 

whole, the conclusion is that, though Milton was an accomplished 
reader and student o( Italian, he was not so perfect in the literary 
use of it but that the foreigner might be detected in some of his 
phrases and constructions. At first sightj this might seem to favour 
the idea hinted at in the Introduction (I. p. 209), that these Italian 
pieces might have been written by Milton in England before he 
had visited Italy. But, on the .other hand, it has to be remem¬ 
bered that a year in Italy would not make even the ablest English 
scholar perfect in the Tuscan idiom, and also that, as Milton 
certainly published the pieces as they now stand after he had had all 
the benefit of his residence in Italy, they do gauge his knowledge of 
Italian at its best 

% 

Sonnet VIII. —For the date and circumstances of the Sonnet 
see Introd. ( 1 . pp. 212, 213).—“ Colonel” (line i) has to be pro¬ 
nounced as a trisyllable: the old English word was coronel; which, 
says Wedgwood, meant “ the taptab*^ coronal of a regimenl^ 
the chief captain, from corona^ a« crown.”—For ^'‘charms” (line 5) 
see note, /*, L, IV. 642.—“ great Emathian conqueror” (line 
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lo) is Alexander the Great, so called from Emathia, a part of 
Macedonia, and used poetically for the whole ; of whom it is told 
that, wljeg he sacked the Boeotian city Thebes and razed it to the 
ground (b.c. 335), he ordered the house of the Theban poet Pindar, 
who had died more th^n a century before, to be left untouched— 
** Sad E/ectra^spoet" (line 13) is Milton’s favourite Euripides, one 
of whose tragedies is “Electra.” The story is that, when the 
Spartan Lysander had taken Athens, and it was proposed to destroy 
it utterly (b.c. 404), the victors were so moved by the casual recita¬ 
tion of some verses from a chorus in the play of Euripides at one of 
their banquets, that they resdlved to spare the city and only raze 
the fortifications. Euripides was then recently dead (b.c 406). 

We have printed line 3 as it stands in the edition of 1673, and 
also in the Cambridge MS.; but in the edition of 1645 * 

“ If ever deed of honour did thee please" 

Sonnet IX.—See Introd. (I. p. 213). Observe the rhyme of 
" Ruihf th% proper name (line 5), with ^ruthf the abstract noun, 
meaning “ pity ” (line 8). Such rhymes of words identical in sound 
and spelling, though differing in meaning, are now accounted 
illegitimate in English verse; but formerly they were allowed. 
Chaucer has them (a familiar instance is ^n lines 17 and 18 of the 
Prologue to his Canterbury Tales), and Spenser has them frequently. 
In Italian and Spanish poetry they are still allowed. They seem to 
have been vanishing from English poetry in Milton’s time; and this 
is Ihe only example in Milton’s original poetry, as distinct from his 
translations.—Biblical passages in Milton’s mind in the Sonnet are 
Matt. vii. 13, Luke x. 42, Ruth i. 14—17, Matt. xxv. i—13, and 
Rom. v. 5. 

In the Cambridge MS. we find that Milton had originally 
written blooming virtue" for growing virtues" in line 7, and tfiat 
line 13 ran originally thus: “ Opens tl^ door of bliss that hour of 
night." Both passages are corrected into their present form on the 
margia 

Sonnet X.—See Introd. (I. pp. 2r3, 214). ^ That old man 

eloquent" is the Athenian orator Isocrates, who died b.c. 338 at the 
age- of ninety-eight years, just after the great battle of Chseroneia, in 
which Philip of MiRedon defeated the conjoined Athenians and 
Boeotians and crushed the liberties of Greece.—“ Though later borffp 
etc. As the Earl of Marlborough died in March 1628-9, when 
Milton was full twenty years of age and already a writer of poetry, 
the expression in the tejsti is not strictly correct, unless we suppose 
that by “ the days wherein your father flourished" he referred to the 
earlier portion of the lawyer-statesman’s <^reer. 
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y SoNNfiT XL-^-Though the tide prefixed to this and Htd follow* 
thg Sonnet in the Cambridge MS. is “ On the DeiracHon wki^ 
ft^mwed upon my writing certain Treatises” it is bi^t ^One of 
those treatises that is especially referred to in the present Sonnet, 
and the subject is treated humorously in tjhe main (see Introd I. 
pp. 215, 216). The treatise in question was the third in order of 
Milton’s four Divorce Tracts. It appeared in March 1644-5, or 
eighteen months after the first edition of the original Tract on 
“ The Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce,” the principles of which 
it was intended to confirm. It consisted of about a hundred small 
quarto pages, and had a very full Hiitle-page. “ Tetrachordon : 
Expositions upon the foure chUf places in Scripture which treat of 
Marriage or nullities in Marriage ”: such was the upper part of th^ 
title-page \ after which followed a citation, chapter and verse, of the 
four places in'* question, a farther description of the purpose of 
the book, a Greek motto from the “Medea” of Euripides, and 
the imprint “ London: Printed in the yeare 1645.” Only the author’s 
initials appeared on the title-page,—thus tlU faermer author^ 

f M”\ but the name '‘'•John Milton” in full was affixed to a pre¬ 
fatory dedication of the Treatise “ To the Parlament.” Altogether, 
in form, as well as in substance, it was a portentous treatise, 
amusing and puzzling ordinary people who saw itrin shop-windows, 
as much as it shocked the theologians. The word “ Tetrachordonf 
in particular, was a puzzle for all less literate folks about Aldersgate 
Street and Cheapside. “ Have you seen this Tet — Tetra — Tetra — 
wha^s its namet” they said to each other, giving it up. Hffice 
Milton’s Sonnet, written perhaps a year after the publication of 
the boolf, and when, his wife having returned to him, he had 
removed from Aldersgate Street to the adjacent street called 
Barbican.—He comes to the defence cf the book, title and alL 
The' book was a careful and serious one, and had interested 
good intellects in London for some time after its appearance, 
though now, it seemed, its day was past, and there remained only 
stray copies in stalls, and the wonder of commonplace street- 
passengers, gaping at its extj;ao'’dinary title-page! Yes! there 
they were,—Milton himself had seen them 1 —three or four at 
a time, in front of a book-stall, staring at a copy, and spell- 
spelling at the name till one might have walked to Mile-End 
Green! (Mile-End is in Whitechapel, and ^as so called from its 
distance, roughly measured, from the central parts of London: it 
was a common in Milton’s time, and the favourite terminus of a 
citizen’s walk.) But surely Londoners had not been so fastidious of 
late in the mattor of the pronunciabiUty cif the names they adopted! 
Scottish names, for example! Wan Tetrachordon harder thaJi G^don^ 
Colldtto, Macdonnel^ Galasp^ or others that had recently been 
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from Stotlaad and were in all men’s months ?—^The 
fHuticular Scottish names here selected by Milton for Ms purpose 
have ];>egn identified with only partial accuracy by the commentators, 
and even by Sir Walter Scott in his reference to the Sonnet in a 
note to his Legend of ^ontrose.. Bishop Newton, by way of explana¬ 
tion of the names, having written “ We may suppose that these were 
persons of note among the Scotch ministers who were for pressing 
and enforcing the Covenant ” (how little an English bishop was then 
able to know of the history of his country at any point where it had 
lapsed into such an incredible off-track as Puritanism or Presby¬ 
terianism !), Scott corrected* him thus: “ Milton only intends to 
ridicule the barbarism of Scottish names in general, and quotes, 
indiscriminately, that of Gillespie^ one of the apostles of the Covenant 
and those of Colkitto and Macdonnel, both belonging to the same 
person, one of its bitterest enemies.” This collection of Scott’s 
(substantially anticipated by Warton) has sufficed for all the recent 
commentators; but it is imperfect—One of the leaders of the 
Scottish Covenant certainly was George Gillespie, one of the ministers 
of Edinburgh; and, as he was also one of the Scottish Presbyterian 
ministers deputed to attend the Westminster Assembly in 1643, and 
had been since then residing in Londor^ partaking in the Assembly’s 
debates, and doing his best to bring*" tound the English to strict 
Presbyterianism, his name must have been familiar to Milton. It 
is not impossible, therefore, that in the word Galasp Milton has a 
side-hit at this reverend person, whose memory is still dear to Scottish 
Bresbyterians, but whose anti-toleration opinions, held also by all his 
Scottish colleagues in the Assembly, and by most of the English, 
made him one of Milton’s certain enemies in the Divorce* speculation 
and in various others. But the likelihood is'that the direct reference 
in Galasp is not to this Gillespie, but to another person who rejoiced 
in that name as one of several that belonged to him, and Who* was 
in fact the same as the “ Colkitto or Macdonnel^ pointed «to by Scott. 
If so, this Galasp was a very different being from his namesake of 
the Westminster Assembly, and that reverend divine would have 
been glad to see him hanged.—^HJhe year 1645, in or shortly after 
which Milton’s Sonnet was written* was the year of that extraordinary 
Scottish episode of the great Civil War on which Scott founded his 
Legend of Montrose. The daring young Marquis of Montrose, who 
bad gone in disgufle into the Scottish Highlands in the previous 
year with a commission from King Charles, had succeeded* in 
rousing the clans in his Majesty’s behalf; and, by a series of the 
most astonishing marches and battles, he had shattered and paralysed 
the Argyle or Presbytpsian Government^ and re-conquered all 
Scotland, as it seemed, into allegiance to Charles. This bad been 
most perplexing news for the ^glish Parliamentarians; for, though 
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the Army of Fairfax and Cromwell had been dairying all before 
it in England,, such a Scottish diversion in favour of Charles was 
of serious consequence, and threatened to protract the war injjie^nitely 
by encouraging Charles to continued resistance. Never had there 
been more anxiety in England as to the state ^f affairs in Scotland; 
never had the names of Scottish persons and Scottish things been 
more frequent on English Ups; and, even after there had come the 
relief of Montrose’s sudden defeat and ruin by General David Leslie 
in the battle of Philiphaugh (Sept. 1645), people still talked in 
London of the audacious Scottish Marquis, his enterprise, his wild 
Highlanders, and his other associates. * Now, among these associates 
the chief was Montrose’s Lieutenant-general, the immediate 
commander of that horde of mixed Irish and West-Scottish Celts 
that had first flocked to Montrose’s standard and begun the rising.' 
He was a gigantic Highlander from the Island of Colonsay, but with 
family connexions with the Irish Macdonnels, Earls of Antrim, and 
recently in the service of the Earl of Antrim in Ireland; and his 
name in its full Gaelic form was “ Alastair Macdonnel, Mac-Cholla- 
Chiotach, Mhic-Guillesbuig, Mhic-Alastair, Mhic-Eoin Chatanic”: 
i.€. “ Alexander Macdonald, son of Colkittoch (the left-handed), son 
of Gille.spie, son of Alexander, son of John Cathanach,” By more 
convenient Lowland - Scottish abbreviation he was “Alexander 
Macdonald the younger,” or “Young Colkitto” {i.e. left-handed, like 
his father “Old Colkitto,” who was still alive); but his additional 
designation of “ Macgillespic ” was also in occasional use. What a 
name to reach London 1 It had struck Milton; and so, when he 
wanted a set of words as hard as Tetrachordon, here they were ready 
for him in the name of one Highland barbarian, well enough known 
to- the Londoners, who was “ Macdonnel or Colkitto or Galasp ” all 
in his own single person. I am confirmeKi in this belief as to the 
Galasp by the opinion of Mr. David Laing, the greatest recent 
authority ih Scottish literary antiquities (see his edition of Bailliis 
Letters^ II. 499), and also by the fact that the other Scottish name 
immortalised in the Sonnet is taken from Montrose’s following. 
Among Montrose’s most influential adherents in his enterprise there 
were several Gordons, of whom the most prominent were George, 
Lord Gordon, the eldest son of the Marquis of Huntly, and his next 
brother Charles Gordon, Viscount Aboyne. Lord Gordon was 
killed in one of Montrose’s battles, and the subifequent behaviour of 
Ldl-d Aboyne and the Gordons generally had much to do with the 
final issue of the enterprise. Hence the word Gordon also had been 
borne on the wings of the wind to London. It is rather curious to 
note, if only as a point in the history of, phonetics, that the four 
names selected by Milton, two of which are now rather musical 
Uian otherwise to English ears, should then have seemed so rugged.— 
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They^*wou/d have made Quintilian stare and gasp” says Miltonj 
and he could not have named a better referee in such a matter than 
this iQo^t famous teacher of Rhetoric among the Romans (a.d. 
42—118), in whose master-work on Education so much is said 
about elegance and attention to melody in the choice of words.— 
In the last three lines of the Sonnet, however, Milton changes his 
key, and, instead of continuing his comic defence of the word 
Tetrachordon, breaks out angrily against the illiteracy of an age that 
could object to a treatise bearing such a name. It had not been 
always so, he says.—“ Thy age, like curs” etc. The construction of 
this passage is important, anfl is generally missed. It is “ Thy age, 
O soul of Sir John Cheek, did not, like ours, hate learning worse 
than toad or asp, when thou first taughtest Greek to Cambridge 
and to King Edward”; and the meaning is “Once there was a 
time when a bit of Greek, like the word Tetrackordon, would have 
been welcome rather than not: viz. when the famous Sir John 
Cheke (1514—1557), the first Professor of Greek at Cambridge, 
introduced* the effective study of that language in the University, 
fixed the English pronunciation of it, and also taught it privately to 
King Edward VI. That age did not, as ours does, hate learning 
worse than toad or asp.” Where Milton wrote like ours” we 
should now unlike ours” * 

From the Cambridge draft .of this l^onnet in Milton’s own hand 
it appears that “ A book was writ ” in line i is an amendment for “ / 
writ a book” originally penned; woven ” in line 2 for “wove it”; 

subject new : it walked” in line 3 for “// went off well about”; 
*^good intellects; now seldom” in line 4 for *^good wits, but now is 
seldom”; and rugged” in line 10 for “ rough hewn,” and that again 
for “ barbarous” The last correction is in Milton’s own hand; the 
others had been dictated by him, and are in a different penmanship.— 
In the edition of 1673 the word “//” after in line’s was 
accidentally omitted, and the name “ Colkitto ” in line was mis¬ 
printed “ Coliktto” Both misprints are noted among the Errata. 
In some modern editions the sentence “ Why, is it harder ?” etc., is 
converted into “ Why, it is harder” etc., the sign of interrogation 
being omitted; which spoils the sense. 

Sonnet XII.—In this Sonnet the subject of the last is continued, 
but Milton commeAs more fiercely on the reception that had been 
given to the doctrine of his Divorce Pamphlets. They had broil^ht 
him little else than infamy and abuse; they had brought round him 
all the “owls and cuckoos, asses, apes, and dogs” of the time, 
hooting, braying, gibbering, add barking at him. Among the 
miscellany so designated certain* Presbyterian clergymen must have 
been prominently in his mind. Not the less did he retain his 
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opinion that the doctrine he had promulgated was an iinport^t and 
beneficial one, a highly necessary contribution to the true theory of 
individual and social liberty. He compares the reception gjiven it to 
the treatment of the goddess Latona and her newly-born twins by 
the Lycian rustics. These twins afterwards “^eld the sun and moon 
in fee ” {i.e. in full possession), for they were Apollo and Diana; 
and yet, when the goddess, carrying them in her arms, and fleeing 
from the wrath of Juno, stooped in her fatigue to drink of the water 
of a small lake, the rustics railed at her and puddled the lake with 
their hands and feet,—^for which, on the instant, at the goddess's 
prayer, they were turned into frogs, td live for ever in the mud of 
their own making (Ovid, Met. VI. 337—381).—The sentiment of 
lines 11,12 was repeated, as Hurd observed, in Milton's Eikonoclastes^ 
•published in 1649 : “ None can love Freedom heartily but good men: 
the rest love not Freedom, but Licence.”—in line 13 means 
shoot astray ; and “ For ” in the last line means Notwithstanding. 

From the Cambridge draft it appears that Milton had first written 
“ buzzards ” for “ cuckoos ” in line 4, and that line 1 o ran originally 
** And hate the truth whereby they should be free.” 

On the new Forcers of Conscience. —In this “ Tailed Sonnet,” 
as we have ventured to calf it, on account of its fontf (Sonetto Codato 
was the Italian phrase), Milton perseveres in the strain of the two 
foregoing Sonnets, but less in mere defence of his Divorce Doctrine, 
and more in denunciation of the intolerance of the Presbyterians 
generally. It may have been written in 1646, or possibly not till 
1647.— thrown off your Prelate Lord, and . . . renounced his 
Liturgy.” " Episcopacy was formally abolished in England by 
ordinance of the Long Parliament in Sept. 1646; but it had been 
virtually abolished, and the Church of England Presb3rterianised, 
some years before,—the Liturgy, after being practically in disuse for 
some time; having been prohibited under penalties in 1644. No one 
had written more resolutely in favour of these changes than Milton 
himself in 1641-2, when as yet he* and the Presbyterians were at 
one.—“ To seize the widowed w^e Plurality f i.e. to be yourselves 
the successors of the Prelates in one of their worst practices, that of 
conjoining parochial livings. University posts, etc., so as to enrich 
themselves and each other by the aggregate incomes of charges that 
ought to have been kept separate. Since 16^4 this had been an 
accusation against some of the Divines of the Westminster Assembly, 
and Milton could have named instances.— Dare ye for this \i.e. for 
the sake of your incomes and pluralities] adj^re the civil sword t” 
It was the uniform demand of the Presbyteriah clergy that not only 
should Presbytery be established as the nationlal system of worship 
and church-government, but all deviations from it, all meetings for 
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worsfl^ elsewhere than in the Presbyterian churches, and also all 
heresies and blasphemies,' should be punished by the state. For some 
of the graver heresies, capable of being characterised as blasphemies, 
they dtnJanded death.—“ ride us with a Classic Hierarchy ”; ie. with 
an organisation of your so-called Classes or Presbyterial Church- 
courts, composed of the ministers and selected lay-elders of defined 
districts, instead of, as before, under Prelacy, with Archbishops, 
Bishops, Deans, Archdeacons, etc. In the Scottish Presbyterian 
Kirk the next authority above that of the mere Kirk-session of each 
individual congregation, was the Presbytery proper, or council of the 
ministers and elders of a whcie town, or a country-district; the more 
favourite English word for such a Presbytery was classic; when 
London was formally Presbyterianised in the end of 1645, it was 
divided into twelve such classes; and the same oi^anisation was 
extended to Lancashire, with a view to its general adoption over all 
England. Hence the significance of the phrase “ Classic Hierarchy^ 
—“ Taught ye by mere A. S, and Rutherford.'* Among the most 
conspicuous (defenders of strict Presbytery against the Independents 
and the advocates of a Toleration was a certain Adam Steuart, a 
Scotsman, then living in London, where four or five pamphlets of 
his, published in 1644, but with his initials only, A. S., excited a 
good deal of controversy. With him*Milton associates Samuel 
Rutherford, one of the four Scottish divines of the Westminster 
Assembly, and author of A Peaceable and Temperate Plea for 
Paul's Presbytery in Scotland^ and other tracts in the same strain, 
e^ounding the principles of Presb^ery for the English. He was 
a man of eminence among the Scottish divines of his time, and Pro¬ 
fessor of Divinity in St. Andrews, where he died in 1661, leaving 
many works, and a name still remembered with affection in Scotland. 
While he and A. S. are jnentioned by Milton, the general sneer is 
that the Presbyterian system which the English clergy w«rtf so 
largely adopting had been taught them by a few insignificant Scotch¬ 
men.—“ named and printed heretics by shallow Edwards and Scotch 
What-d’ye-callf" “Shallow Edwards” is the Rev. Thomas 
Edwards, M*A., an Englishman by birth, then a preacher in London, 
and well known as the author of several popular treatises in behalf 
of strict Presbytery and against Independency and Toleration; of 
which by far the most famous was his ** Gangr&na: or a Catalogue 
of many of the Errcm^ Heresies^ Blasphemies^ and pernicious Practices 
of the Sectaries of this TimeP published in three parts in 1645-6. ^It 
is an extraordinary collection of personalities and scurrilities, fluently 
written; and among the scores of “ heretics ” denounced in it Milton 
is included, on account of his.Divorce Pamphlets. Milton’s refer¬ 
ence to Edwards is, therefore, a fpuid pro quo. The “ Scotch What- 
d’ye-call” has hitherto eluded commentators,—some guessing at 
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Gillespie of the Westminster Assembly from,' the previous stg^sed 
mention him in Sonnet XI. (see note there), others at Alexander 
Henderson, also one of the Scottish Commissioners in the Assembly, 
and, by universal consent, then the ablest man in the Scottish Oiurch. 
I think 1 can vouch that he is neither of these, but another of their 
Scottish colleagues in the Assembly,—^viz. the Rev. Robert Baillie, 
Professor of Xlivinity in the University ,of Glasgow, and afterwards 
Principal there, whose Letters and Journals are still of standard value, 
as the richest, most graphic, and, with all their Presbyterian prejudice, 
most trustworthy account of many of fhe English and Scottish trans¬ 
actions of that time. For, among B^jllie’s publications during his 
residence in London, one, issued in the end of 1645, was Dis¬ 
suasive from the Errors^ of the Time: wherein the Tenets of the 
.principal Sects^ especially of tfut Independents.^ are drawn together into 
one Mapy for the most part in the words of their own authors''^ and 
in this book, as well as in a sequel to it published in the end of 
the following year, Milton is stigmatised for his Divorce heresy very 
much in the same way as in Edwards’s Gangrcena? For greater 
contempt, Milton, while coupling Baillie with Edwards, leaves him 
anonymous. And, by a singular fate, Milton’s assumed forgetfulness 
of the very names of those troublesome Scottish critics of his in Lon¬ 
don has become a reality since among his countryipen. Read, for 
example, Warton's references to them in his notes on this very 
Sonnet. After having told who the Rutlierford of line 8 was, he 
says, honestly enough I have no doubt, “ Rutherford’s Letters^ called 
Joshua RedivivuSy are the most genuine specimen 1 remember to 
have seen of the enthusiastick cant of the old Scotch divines”; and 
then, to illustrate the “Scotch What-d’ye-call ” of line ra, he adds: 
—“ Perhaps [he was]** Henderson, or George Galaspie, another 
“ Scotch minister with a harder name, anc} one of the ecclesiastical 
“ commissioners at Westminster. John Henderson appears as a 
“ loving friend in Rutherford’s Joshua Redivivus, B. III. Epist 50, p. 
“ 482. And Hugh Henderson, B. 1 . EpisL 127, p. 186. See also, 
“ Ibid. p. 152. And Alexander H^enderson, B. I. Epist 16, p. 33. 
“ But I wish not to bewilder myself or my readers any fi:rther in the 
** library of fanaticism. Happily,'the books, as well as the names, of 
“ the enthusiasts on both sides of the question are almost consigned 
" to oblivion.” A most candid and instructive confession by an 
English scholar of the eighteenth century! -Yet the Henderson 
ov« whose Christian name Warton bungles was the second founder 
of me Presbyterian Church of Scotland, and one of the most massive 
figures in the British History of his time; and the business in which 
he and his colleagues, Baillie, Rut];ierford, and Gillespie, were so 
strenuously engaged in London from 164^ onwards, in conjunction 
with a selected number of representative English clergymen, and 
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und^lhe orders of the English Parliament, was one which vitally 
interested all England then, modified English society remarkably-for 
the next half-generation, and handed on influences and sentiments 
that £^e powerful in the English mind to this day. Surely, English 
scholarship might, with propriety and profit, be as inquisitive about 
the details of an important, however eccentric, portion of English 
History as it has always been allowed to be about the genealogy of 
Greek gods, the names of Horace’s mistresses, or the constitution 
of the court of Areopagus 1—One may say all this, and yet be in full 
sympathy with Milton’s feelings when he wrote the Sonnet. To him 
and to many others the prpceedings of those Scottish divines in 
London, and of the Assembly to which they belonged, had become 
a real annoyance, and the prospect of the strict Presbyterian ascend¬ 
ency which they were establishing was unendurable. Hence, in 
continuing his invective, he addresses the Westminster Assembly 
almost by name. “ We do hope to find out all your tricks^ he says, 
^^your plots and packings worse than those of Trent ”: the meaning of 
which is that not even in the famous Council of Trent itself, which 
had settled'and redefined the creed of the Roman Catholic Church 
after the Reformation (1545—1563), had there been so muchv 
intriguing and sharp practice as there had been in the Westminster 
Assembly since its meeting in July 1643. The word **packing^* 
implies an assertion that the Assembly from the first had been 
unfairly constituted,—that it was not a fair representation of English 
religious opinion, but a body composed almost entirely of Presby¬ 
terians, and in the interest of foregone conclusions. Facts gave 
sdme colour to this charge; for the few moderately Episcopal clergy¬ 
men that had been at first nominated to the Assembly had dropped 
off or been excluded, and there were only five avowed Independents 
in it to contest the decisions of the compact Presbyterian majority. 
—“ That so the Parliament mayf etc. The only hope of the Inde¬ 
pendents, and other claimants of religious freedom, lay Jn the two 
Houses of Parliament, and especially in the Commons; where, 
though Presbyterian opinions were also in the ascendant and a trial 
of the Presliyterian system had been resolved on, the Independents 
had great influence. More than ofice the Parliament had rebuked 
the over-officiousuess of the Westminster Assembly, and reminded 
it that it was not an authority in the realm, but only a body called 
together by Parliament for special business, and entirely under the 
supervision of Parliament while it performed that business. Esp^pi- 
ally in April 1646 there had been a case of this kind, when the 
Commons voted certain proceedings of the Assembly to be a breach 
of privilege, and intimated lo t}ie Divines that a repetition of such 
proceedings might subject them individually to heavy punishment. 
It is this that Milton has in view; and he anticipates a time when 
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Ihe Parliament may see fit to come to a severe reckoning wi^ this 
hibdy of its own making, and teach it which was the master and 
iv^ich the servant—“ Clip your phylacteries^ though baulk your ears^^ 
' f.ft punish you to the extent of reducing those badges of* sanctity 
which you wear about your beads, ostentatiously broader than other 
people’s, like the phylacteries of the Ph^aiiisees (Matt xxiii. 5): 
though passing over your ears, and so trea^ting you more mercifully 
than you would treat your so-called “ here^cs ” if you had the power, 
—New Presbyter is but old Priest wiit large” This aphorism, 
which was to stand in the Parliamentary ^'•charge” or indictment 
against the Presbyterians, turns on t^play of words. The word 
“ Priest ” being simply a contraction of'the Greek word “ PresbyterosP 
“ an Elder,” Milton’s insinuation is that the change from Prelacy, or 
6ven from Roman Catholicism, to the new Presbyterianism devised 
for England would be but giving up a slighter for a more extended 
form of the same article. 

Two corrections discernible in the Cambridge MS. of this re^ 
markable piece are worth noting. Instead of “ Shallmv Edwards” 
which is the name by which this London fanatic of 1646 will be 
%emembered to the end of time, Milton had first written ^^haire- 
braifid Edwards^ which was probably as true. “ Ilaire-brained ” is 
erased and shallow” substituted in the margin. Again the line 
“ Clip your phylacteries^ though baulk your ears ” had been originally 

written “ Crop ye as close as marginal P -’r eares,” the allusion 

being to the celebrated William Prynne, the Lincoln’s Inn lawyer, 
who had been twice pilloried and had his nose slit and his ears cut 
off for anti-Prelatic pamphlets, by sentence of the Star-Chamber 
during Laud’s ecclesiastical rule. Since his release from prison at 
the opening of the Long Parliament in 1640, Prynne had been a 
conspicuous Presbyterian, enforcing his views in tract after tract of 
a dry and learned kind, always with references to his authorities 
running dqwn the margins of the pages. Prynne’s want of ears and 
the laboured margins of his pamphlets were subjects of popular jest; 
but Milton had a special grudge against him on account of a refer¬ 
ence to himself in one of the “ fharginal ” oddities. It^was clearly 
in good taste, however, to erase the allusion in the Sonnet, referring 
as it did to a cruelty unjustly endured, under a tyrannical Govern¬ 
ment, by a brave, though thick-headed, man.—Besides these two cor¬ 
rections, the only others exhibited by the MS. draft are '^widowed” 
iaCy'*-vacant” in line 3, and for ^^tke” before the word con¬ 

sciences ” in line 6. , 

Sonnet XIII.— not to scan w(th Midai ears, committing short 
and long”', i.e. not to mis-match short syllables with long syllables 
(from the Latin sense of committere in such a phrase as committere 
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matdi gladiators in the circus); whidi was the kind of 
scanning of which Midas may be supposed to have been guilty when '^ 
fie decided in favour of Pan in the musical contest between that god 
and Apdlo^ and had his faulty ears changed into those of an ass in con¬ 
sequence. The reference seems to be to the common fault of musical 
^ composers in paying no |ittention to the words they are setting, and 
so laying the musical stress often on insignificant and non-emphatic 
‘^.syllables j from which fault Lawes is declared to be free.— exempts” 
"after a double nominative, is the reading both in the printed edition 
of 1673 and in the Cambridge MS.— send her wing” So in the 
edition of 1673, but lend in th| Cambridge MS. and in most recent 
editions.—“ the priest of Phoemd quire ” : i,e. the priest, or sacred 
official, of the band of contemporary poets.— storyP This is 
explained by a marginal note to the Sonnet as it was prefixed to 
Lawes’s Choice Psalms, etc., published by Moseley in 1648 (see 
Introd. I. p. 217). “ The story of Ariadne set by him to musick,” 

says the note; the words of the said story being by the poet Cart¬ 
wright.— ** Dante . . . his Casella . .. Purgatory.” The reference is 
to the passagfi in Dante’s Purgatorio, Cant. II., where he represents 
himself as meeting, in a crowd of other souls, the musician Casella, 
who had been his dear friend in life, and asking him to sing, even 
there, if it were j^ermissible, one of thosq love-songs in which he 
excelled on earth; Casella complies, and«ings a song of Dante’s 
own, The shades of Purgatory ate called “ milder,” in comparison 
with those of the Inferno, from which the poet had just emerged 
when he met Casella. 

The drafts of this Sonnet among the Cambridge MSS. (see 
Introd. I. p. 217) show that it reached its present state after several 
corrections. Thus, line 3 had originally been^ritten " words with 
just notes, which till then used to scan,” and this again had been 
changed into “ words with just notes when most were wont to scan,” 
before the present reading was adopted. Again ^^commit^ng” in 
line 4 had been changed into “ misjoining,” though afterwards taken 
back; and lines 6, 7, 8, had run thus :— 

gives thee praise above the pipe of Pan : 

In after age thou shalt be vdHt 'a man 
Thai didst rform thy art, the chief among.” 

Finally, lines 12 and 13 had at first run thus :— 

**Pame, byjhe Tuscan's leave, shall set thee higher 
Than old Casell, whom Dante wooed to sing.” 

Here it may be noted how surely every correction of Milton’s was 
an improvement. 

Sonnet XIV.— ''earthy^ So in edition of 1673* and clearly a 
superior reading to “ earthly f which has slipped into modem 
vol; III xj 
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editions.—** line 12, is therea^ng in the edition 1673, 

and is perhaps preferable to “ spaAe,” which has been subslatuted.-^ 
Scripture texts in Milton’s mind in the Sonnet are Rom- vii. 24, 
Rev. xiv. 13, Acts x. 4, Ps. xxxvi. 8, 9. « * 

From the first Cambridge draft of this Sonnet we find that 
^‘/oad” in line 3 was originally ; t|^at line 4 originally ran-- 

“ Of flesh (md sin which man from heaven doth sever" j and that lines 
6—10 ran thus:— ‘ f 

“ Straight follmed thee the paik that saints ham trod; 

Still as they journeyed from this dark abode 
Up to the realms ofpeace and joy for ever. 

Faith showed the way, and Me, who saw them best 
Thy handmaids^' etc. 

An intermediate form of line 9 was Faith, who led on the way, 
and knew them best." 

Sonnet XV.— “ though new rebellions raise their Hydra heads, 
and the false North," etc. See historical particulars in Introd. to the 
Sonnet (I. pp. 220-222 ).—'^Her broken league"'. /.^«the “Solemn 
League and Covenant,” for mutual defence and the prosecution of 
Religious Reform, which the Scots had proposed to the English in 
1643, and which since then had been the great documentary band 
between the two kingdoms, sworn to, voluntarily or compulsorily, 
by almost the entire populations of both. The Scots charged the 
English with having broken this League, both by being harsher to 
Charles and less loyal to monarchy than the Covenant required, and 
also by allowing too great licence of religious opinion and practice 
and not being zealous enough for Presbytery; and this was the 
chief pretext for Hamilton’s expedition into England in 1648 in aid 
of Charles against l£he English Parliament. Some of the English, 
on the other hand, said the Scots had broken the League.—“ To 
tmf their serpent wings," i.e. to add strength to the Royalist insur¬ 
rection? in England that were raising their Hydra heads. To imp 
was to engraft, and hence to mend a hawk’s wing by inserting new 

feathers for broken ones. T|ius Shakespeare {Rich. IT. II. i);— 

*!• 

If then we shall shake off our slavish yoke, 

Imp out our drooping country’s broken wing.” 

—public fraud" (line 13). By the year 1648 it had become a 
charge of the Independents and Army-chiefs^^gainst the less resolute 
^Parliamentarians that they had mismanaged and misappropriated the 
public revenues, and that their half-hearted policy against Charles 
arose from a dread of being called to account. 

This is one of the four Sonnets not published in Milton’s life¬ 
time, but first in 1694 by Milton’s ne^ew Phillips as an'Appendix 
to his Memoir of Milton prefixed to an English translation of 
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of Sfafe. These Sonnets were not incorporated in 
jEoty edition of Milton’s Poems till 1713, and were then printed 
mainly from Phillips’s copies. Newton, in 1752, went back to the 
text of*tl!e Sonnets presented in the drafts preserved among the 
Cambridge MSS. j and he has been followed by most subsequent 
editors. For the reasons explained in General Introduction to 
the Minor Poems (I. p. 108), there can be no doubt that this 
course is the right one, and that Phillips’s copies of 1694 had been 
vitiated by misrecollection or mistranscription. In the present 
Sonnet, his copy, besides two glaring errors in pointing, presents the 
following differences from the Cambridge MS. copy in Milton’s own 
hand:— “And fills” for “filling” in line 2 j “which” for “that” 
in line 4; “ valour ” for “ virtue ” in line 5 ; “ while ” for “ though ” 
in line 6; “her” for “their” in line 8 ; “ acts of war” for “endless 
war” in line 10; “injured truth” for “truth and right” in line 
11; “be rescued from the brand” for “cleared from the shameful 
brand” in line 12 ; “shares” for “share” in line 14. 

Sonnet *XVI.— “a cloud” etc. A recollection, as Newton 
noted, of Virgil’s nubem belli {AEn. X. 809).— “crowned Fortune” 
i.e. the crowned King Charles, and his family.— “ Darwen stream^ 
with blood of Scot^ imbrued” i.e. not the Derwent in Derbyshire, as 
some commentators have imagined, but the Darwen in I-ancashire, 
which falls into the Kibble near Preston. It was in that neighbour¬ 
hood, and over the ground traversed by the Kibble and its tribu- 
tari|s, that Cromwell fought his famous three days’ battle of Preston, 
Aug. 17-19, 1648, in which he utterly routed the Scottish invading 
Army under the Duke of Hamilton. The stream, and a bridge 
over it where there was hard fighting, are meiftioned in Cromwell’s 
own letter of Aug. 20, 1648, to Speaker Lenthall, describing the 
battle; and Mr. Carlyle, in a note to that letter, has given a list df 
the various tributaries to the Kibble, the Darwen included,* in illus¬ 
tration of the range of the battle {CromweWs Letters: ed. 1857, 1 . 
p. 289). As the Darwen is not marked in ordinary maps of Lanca¬ 
shire, commentators have denied the existence of such a Lancashire 
stream, and supposed that Milton meant the Kibble, but forgot its 
name and put that of the Derbyshire Derwent instead. Here again 
one sees that it is unsafe-to doubt Milton’s accuracy.— “Dunbar 
field” ; the famous BsMle of Dunbar, fought by Cromwell, Sept 3, 
1^50, when he beat the Scottish Andy under General David Leslie^ 
and substantially annexed Scotland to the English Commonwealth. 
Mr. Carlyle’s description of the battle in his CromwelVs Letters and 
Speeches (II. 178—187) is one of (the most memorable passages of 

worlc— “resounds” \ tfie verb,in the singular, to distribute it 
between the three nominatives, one of which is still to come.— 
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“ Worcester's laureate wreath ”: Cromweirs crowning v^ory of 
Sept 3, 1651, “his twice victorious 3rd of September,” when he 
defeated, at Worcester, the army which Charles IL, then just 
crowned King in Scotland, had brought into England tb feinstate 
him there also. After the battle Charles had to skulk about in 
disguise till he could escape again to the filontihent—Milton had 
judiciously selected for mention three of Cromwell’s latest and 
greatest military victories; and the victories of another kind to 
which he points him in lines 9—14 are victories over the Presby¬ 
terian clergy, their intolerance, and their greed. Here, though 
with especial reference to certain incidents of May 1652 (see Introd. 
to the Sonnet, I. pp. 223—229), Milton recurs to the strain of his 
lines On the New Forcers of Conscience. —It is noticeable that the 
present is the only one of Milton’s Sonnets that ends in a rh3nning.^ 
couplet (see Gen. Introd. to the Sonnets, I. pp. 201—206). 

•This is another of the four Sonnets that were misprinted by the 
early editors of Milton because they were taken from Phillips’s 
copies of 1694, and not from the genuine copies in the Cambridge 
MSS. (see note to last Sonnet).—In Phillips’s copy of the present 
Sonnet it was mangled by the total omission of one line (line 5), 
and by inaccuracies in the other lines, as follows :— 

“ Cromwell, our'thief of men, that through a rrowd 
Not of war only, but distractions rude, 

Guided by faith and matchless fortitude. 

To peace and truth thy glorious way hast ploughed. 

And fought God’s battles, and his work pursued. 

While Darwent streams, with blood of Scots imbrued, 

And Dunbarfield resound thy praises loud 
• And Worcester’s laureate wreath : yet much remains 
To conquvr still; Peace hath her victories 
No less than those of War : new foes arise, 

, , Threatening to bind our souls in* secular chains. 

Help us,” etc. 

% 

Obviously, this copy is a sheer vitiation of the original as we have 
it in the Cambridge draft. That .draft itself, however, presents one 
interesting correction. Line 9 there stood at first thj|S:— 

** And twenty battles more: yet much remains.” 

The insertion of “ Worcester's laureate wreath ” for “ twenty battles 
more ” was an afterthought. ^ 

m Sonnet XVII.—“ when iowns^ not armSy repeUedf etc : i.e. in 
that period of Roman History when it was on statesmen, rather than 
on warriors, that the defence of the Commonwealth rested.—“ The 
fierce Epirot and the African bold** : to^wit, Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, 
a formidable enemy of the Romans from b.c 280 to b.c. 272; and 
the Carthaginian Hannibal, their great enemy from b.c. 220 to B.C 
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iS 2 .-^WAe drift of hollow statesJ* Commentators have supposed 
here an allusion to the United Dutch Provinces, the relations of 
which to the English Commonwealth were not very explicit.— to 
know bMsjpiritual power and civilf etc. See Introd. to the Sonnet, 
I. pp. 229, 230. 

This is one otthe S|)nnets printed in a vitiated form by Phillips 
in 1694 (see note to Sonnet XV.) Save that in line i Phillips’s 
copy substitutes “sage cduncels” for “sage counself that copy 
corresponds with the Cambridge draft as far as to the end of line 
6; after which it proceeds thus:— 

“ Then to advise how vJkr may best be upheld, 

Mann’d by her two main nerves, iron and gold, 

In all her equipage : besides, to know. 

Both spiritual and civil, what each means, 

What serves each, thou hast learn’d, what few have done. 

The bounds of either sword to thee we owe; 

Therefore on thy right hand Religion leans, 

And reckons thee in chief her eldest son.” 

• 

But the Cambridge copy itself, as dictated by Milton, reached its 
present state after several corrections. For “ then to advise ” in line 
7 there had been first dictated “ And to advise ”; for “ Move by ” 
in line 8 “Move on^' instead of the jgresent lines 10, ii, the 
following:— • 

“ What power the Church and what the Civil means 
Thou teachest best, which few have ever done,” 

with a subsequent alteration to 

“ Both spiritual power and civil, what each means 
Thou has learned well, a praise which few have won ” ;• 

and for “firm h4znd” in line 13 “right handl* * 

• 

Sonnet XVIII.—“ the bloody Pknwntese^ that rolled mother \oith 
infant down the rocks.'* In explanation of this Warton refeis to the 
contemporary account of the massacre by Sir W. Morland, where 
there is a print of this particular piece of cruelty, and a story of an 
inftint found alive at the foot of a rock after three days in its dead 
mother’s arms.—“ Their martyred blood and ashes sow ”: an adapta¬ 
tion of the aphorism of Tertullian, “The blood of martyrs is the 
•seed of the Church.”— “ The triple Tyrant" : i.e. the Pope, with his 
three-tiered crown, call€d “ Trkoronifer" in Milton’s Latin poem In 
QdniuniNavembriSy line 55.— “A huhdredfold" printed “ A hundet^d 
fold" in edition of 1673.— “the Babylonian woe." The Church of 
Rome was regarded by the Puritans as the mystical Babylon of the 
Apiocalypse, the doom of wjpch was foretold (Rev. xvii. and xviil)] 
and Milton in his In Quintum No^mbris (line 156) had called the 
Pope “ AnHstes Babylonius." 
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Sonnet XIX.—“ Ere half my days.** For the date 
blindness see Introduction to this Sonnet, I. pp. 231, 232.— “that 
one talent^* etc., Matt. xxv. 14—30. Milton speaks of his eyesight 
as the “ one talent ” he had received.—“ thousands **: viz. b!"Angelic 
beings. 

f ^ 

Sonnet XX.— “Favonms** ; a poetical synonym for Zephyr, the 
West-wind.~“ neither sawed fwr spunf Matt. vi. 26—29.— 
“spare to interpose them oft** ; interpreted by Mr. Keightley to mean 
“ spare time to interpose them oft ”; but surely rather the opposite— 
“ refrain from interposing them oft.” Parcere in Latin with a verb 
following had this sense of “refraining from,” and “spare” in 
English was used in the same way. 

Sonnet XXL— “Let Euclid rest, and Archimedes pause**', i.e.’', 
lay aside your mathematical and physical studies (see Introd. to the 
Sonnet, I. pp. 235-238.— “what the Swede intend, and what the 
French **: see Introd. 1 . p. 235. Most editors print “intends** here; 
but it is distinctly “intend** in the edition of 16*73, There is a 
recollection here, as Newton pointed out, of Horace, Od. II. ii. 

Quid bellicosus Cantaber, et Scythes, 

Hirpine Quinti, cogitet, Adria 

Ditisus objecto, remittas „ 

Quaerere ”; 

perhaps also of Od. I. ix. 13, and Eccles. iii. 1. 

Sonnet XXII.— “this three yeard day** See Introd. I. p. ^40. 
“ This day three years ** is the prosaic form, and some have unwar¬ 
rantably proposed that reading here.—“ though clear to outward view i* 
etc. Milton is equally explicit on this point in a passage in his Def. 
Sec., where he discusses his blindness. His eyes, he says, had 
totafly lost their power of seeing: “ ita fanten extrinsecus illasi, ita 
sine nude clari ac lucidi, ut eorum qui aetttissimum cernunt: in hac 
solum parte, memet invito, simulator sum .**—“ Or sun, or moon, or 
star,** etc. Compare Par. Lost, III. 40 et seq., and Sams. Ag. 80 
et seq .— “ conscience^* t.e. “ consciousness.”—“ to have^dost them over¬ 
plied in Liberty* s defence **: i.e. m writing his great pamphlet Defensio 
pro Populo Anglicano, published in 1650, in reply to Salraasius, whose 
Defensio Eegiapro Carolo I. had appeared in 1649. In that pamphlet 
itself Milton had said that, being in ill-healih while he wrote it, he 
had been “ forced to write by Jiiecemeal, and break off almost every 
hour”; and in its sequel, the Defensio Secunda, published in 1654, 
or perhaps a year before the present Sonnet was written, he had 
inserted a more express passage, to t}ie effect that when he had 
undertaken the reply to Salmasips the ^ght of one eye was already 
nearly gone, and he had persevered" in his task, from a sense eff 
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paramount duty, against the positive warnings of physicians that it 
Would accelerate total blindness.— task^ of which all 
Europe Only in this case have I adopted a reading from 

Phillips’s printed copy of 1694. In the Cambridge draft of the 
Sonnet, as dictatei^ by Milton, the word is “talks'' and not “ rings f 
and I have no doubt J talks ” is what Milton himself would have 
printed But the word “rings,” substituted by Phillips, probably 
because the first line of thfe Sonnet to Fairfex was still echoing in 
his ear, has so recommended itself by its energy, and has become 
so identified with the passage by frequent quotation, that no editor 
since Newton has had the heart to return to “ talks.” I believe I 
ought to have had the boldness to do so.—“ the worlds vain mask” 
Ps. xxxix. 6, “ Surely every man walketh in a vain shew.” 

With the exception of “ rings ” in line 12 (see above), Phillips’s 
deviations from the Cambridge MS. draft of this Sonnet are all for 
the worse. For “light” in line 3 he substituted “sight”', for 
“sight” in line 4 “day”', for “of” at the beginning of line 5 
“or” ', for “^ajot” in line 7 “oneJot”; for “the worlds” in line 
13 “this worlds” ; and for “better” in line 14 “other” —In the 
Cambridge draft itself, however, there are some corrections. For 
“Heaveds hand” in line 7 Milton had originally dictated “Gods 
hand” ; for “beag up and” in line 8 “ aptfnd to”; and for “Right 
onward ” in line 9 “ Uphillward.”- 

Sonnet XXIIl.—See Introd. to the Sonnet, I. p. 239.— “like 
Al^stis from the grave, whom Jove's great son” etc. The refer¬ 
ence is to the beautiful drama of Alhestis by Euripides, where it is 
told how the brave god Herakles, Jove’s great son, brought back 
the dead Alkestis from her grave, and restorAi her to her husband 
Admetus. The story is accessible now to English readers in the fine 
transcript of it, with poetic comments, in Mr. Browning’s Balattstidn, 
— “ Purification in the Old Law ”: a reference to the regulations of 
the Mosaic Law in Levit. xii.— “Her face was veiled” See, for the 
significance of this, Introd. I. pp. 239, 240; but perhaps there is a 
recollection ako of Alkestis as she was brought back to Admetus 
by Hercules. 

There is no telUng how the hero twitched 

The veil oflF,” 

aays Mr. Browning, re^magining tha^ scene. 
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TRANSLATIONS. 

The Fifth Ode or Horace, Lib. I.— ^ Plain in thy neatness 
Warton objected to this translation, oh the ground that Horace’s 
words simplex munditiis*' mean “plain in her dress, or, more 
periphrastically, in the manner of adorning herself.” But Milton, in 
the Latin copy of Horace’s ode printed parallel with his translation 
in the edition of 1673, adopts the reading simplex mundUk^^\ and 
to this his translation is exact 

Psalms LXXX.—LXXXVIII.—See Introd. I. pp. 241—245.1s 
Milton’s statement, in his note prefixed to his version of these Nine 
Psalms, being that he had translated punctiliously from the original 
Hebrew, and that all save the Italic phrases in his version were exact 
renderings of that original, I submitted the proof for thig edition, with 
Milton’s marginal Hebrew notes and comments copied in it from the 
edition of 1673, to the Rev. Dr. A. B. Davidson, Professor of Hebrew 
in the New College, Edinburgh, with a request that he would report 
on the accuracy of the marginal notes, and on th^ amount of know-. 
ledge of Hebrew indicated by them. Dr. Davidson has favoured 
me with the following remarks:— 

“ P. 8. marg. i: for Be Sether read Beseiher (one word) as in p. 

“ 9; marg. 2 [Be is a preposition, but is always attached to^ its 
“ word]. 

“ P. marg. 3: Tishpketu would be more accurately pro- 
“ nounced Hshpetu pK)', but probably the author wrote ph. 

“P. 10. marg. 7 ; Shifta is read in the Hebrew Bible Shqfta 
“'(<?, not 1). Probably Shifta is a mere misspelling. [Some verbs 
“ give i for 0 in this part \ and, if an unpointed Bible had been 
“ used, the reading shifta might indicate not very accurate knowledge 
“ of the language. But the accuracy of the other words seems 
“ against this supposition.] ," • 

“ The printing of the words is extremely accurate. The author 
“ must have had, 1 should say, a familiar acquaintance with the 
“ vocalised text \ and some of his remarks—such as that on p. 11 
“ marg. 7 : “ neoth elohim bears both ”—indidSte also familiarity with 
‘•■Hebrew idiom. 

Of course, in the transcription of Hebrew words gn represents 
“ the Ayin^ and j is to be pronounced ^ as in Hallelujah.” 

While these remarks by a Hebrew spholar will suffice for the 
main professed feature of the Version of the Nine Psalms, the 
English reader may judge for himself of the poetical merits. (See 
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IntxiSdvction, and remember also Lander’s remark tiiat “Milton* 
was never so much a regicide as when he lifted up his hand and 
smote King David.”) One or two verbal notes may be added:— 
Ps. 35, haut^ for haughty^ an old form, found in Spenser 

and Shakespeare, but nowhere else in Milton’s poetry.— Ibid, lines 
14, 30, 78, the idendcal rhyme .of vouchsafe and safe; and line 
60 vine rhyming with aivine. In the edition of 1673 vouchsafe is so 
spelt in lines 14 and 30; but voutsafe in line 78, as generally in 
Par. Lost. —Ps. LXXXVI. lines 26—28, the word **works** rhyming 
to itself. 

• 

Psalms I.—VIII.—As flas been pointed out in the Introduction 
(I. p. 246), the peculiarity in this version of the first Eight Psalms is 
that in each Psalm there is an experiment of a special metre. 
Psalm I. is in heroic couplets; Psalm II. in Italian tercets, or 
rhymes interlinked in threes, as in Dante’s Divina CommeHa; 
Psalm III. in a peculiar six-lined stanza; Psalm IV. in a different 
six-lined stanja; Psalm V. in a peculiar four-lined stanza; Psalm 
VI. in another kind of four-lined stanza; Psalm VII. in a six-lined 
stanza different from either of the previous six-lined stanzas; and 
Psalm VIII. in an eight-lined stanza. But in each metre there are 
irregularities and laxities. Observe the double rhymes “nations** 
“congregations** in Ps. II. i—3, “glory** “storyf zxidL “millions** 
“pavilions** m Ps. III. 7, 8, and 15—18, “unstable** “miserable** in 
Ps. V. 25 — 27, “reprehend me** “ amend mef and “weeping** “keep¬ 
ing** in Ps. VI. I —4 and 17— 20, “underf “wonderf “asunder,** 
‘^nation,** “habitation,** “foundation^ and “offended,** “bended,** “in¬ 
tended,** in Ps. VII. 2—5, 25—30, and 44—47.—Note also, as 
peculiar verbal forms, “ sustain ” used substantively in Ps. III. 12, 
“deject** used adjectively Ps. VI, 3, and “bearth** for “birth” or 
“production,” Ps. VII. *4 (compare Par. Lost, IX. 624, and note 
there). 

Scraps from the Prose Writings. —See Introduction, I. 
pp. 246, 247. 
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PART 11.: THE LATIN POEMS. 

“ De Auctore Testimonia.” —These five |)ieces of eulogium pre¬ 
fixed to the Latin Poems in the edition of 1645, and repeated in that 
of 1673, were a selection from complimentary testimonies which Milton 
had received from the Italian scholars and wits whose acquaintance 
h*e had made during his residence ip Italy in 1638-9 (General 
Introd. I. p. 90). His reception among these scholars and wits, 
especially in Florence, Rome, and Naples, had been most cordial; 
they had entertained him privately, and admitted him to the meetings 
of their ** Academies”: viz. the Literary and Philosophical Debating 
Societies which then abounded in all the Italian cities; and the 
impression he had made on them, by his conversation, and by 
incidental specimens of his writing in Latin and Italian (for few, if 
any, of them knew English), had been quite extraordiif^. This 
appears even through the extravagant Italian politeness of the 
written compliments they addressed to him before his departure 
back to England. Milton, ;^hile printing these compliments, notes 
their extravagance, but confesses to his pleasure id being able to 
produce to his countrymen such proofs of the estimation in which 
he had been held by honourable men abroad. There can be little 
doubt that one motive for printing them was a desire to counteract, 
as much as possible, that opinion of Milton which prevailed amon^ 
his countrypien in 1645 in consequence of his numerous polemical 
writings of the four preceding years,—the opinion, namely, that he 
was merely a fierce prose-pamphleteer, of extreme and revolutionaiy 
ideas.—rAbout the Neapolitan Manso, the'writer of the first of the 
five testimonies quoted, sulfficient information has been given in the 
Introduction to the Latin Poem ^*Mansus** (I. pp. 309—315). About 
the Roman Salsilli, the writer of the second, there is similar 
information in the Introduction to the Latin Verses ^dressed to 
him (1. pp. 308, 309). Of Selvaggi, the writer of the third, nothing 
known, save that he was probably a Roman. Antonio Francini 
and Carlo Dati, the writers of the fourth and fifth, were Florentines, 
and leading spirits in the Literary Academies^f Florence at the 
time of Milton’s visits. Of all tke Florentine group they were the 
two who seem to have recollected Milton most fondly, and whom he 
recollected most fondly. There is special mention of both by name 
in his Epiiaphium Damonis, written^ immediately after his return to 
England (lines 136—138); and Dati, whtT^was a very young man 
when Milton first saw him in Florence, was one of his correspondents 
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after^rds. Three letters of the correspondence are extant,—one in 
Latin from Milton to Dati, dated “London, April 2X, 1647,” and 
two in Italian from Dati to Milton, dated from Florence, “ Nov. 1, 
1647,* find “Dec. 4, 1648.” 


ELEGIARUM LIBER. 

t 

Elegia Prima. 

3. “(fcctdud Deoa Cestrensis ab ord." See Introduction, I. p, 
256 j and compare Lyddas 55, and note there. 

4. “ Vergivium . . . solum”', the Irish Sea. Camden's Bri¬ 
tannia^ Warton says, had familiarised the name in Milton’s time. 
Drayton, in his Polyolbion^ several times uses Vergivian as the name 
of the sea. 

8. Debe^y at unde brevi reddere jussa velit” A recollection, as 
Richardson noted, of Horace, Od. I. iii. #^8. 

9. “ rejlud . . . undd ”: i.e. its tidal wave. 

10. ^^patria" in the sense of “my native city.” 

II—20. ^^^Jam nec arundiferumP^ tie. These ten lines are 
supposed to convey the story of Milton’s temporary rustication from 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, in 1626 (see Introd. I.pp. 257, 258); and 
ij seems impossible to evade that interpretation. The phrases most 
significant are ^^dudum vetiti laris” *'duri minus Magistrip “ Ceetera 
ingemo non subeunda meo” exilium” ^^prqfugi nomen,”,and “exidi 
conditione.” One might propose, indeed, *»to construe the first of 
these phrases in a way djfferent from that which has been usual with 
those who have read it witli the story of the rustication in their 
minds. They (p.g. Cowper in his translation of the,Elegy, and 
Warton, Todd, and Mr. Keightley) have taken “/ar” to mean 
“ college,” or “ college-chamber,” and so have read the whole line 
thus: “Nor does any love of [longing for] my lately forbidden 
college-room vex me.” But why, one may ask, not take “/ar” in 
its more direct sense of “ home,” “ fireside,” and so read the line 
thus: “ Nor does longing for my lately forbidden home in London 
now vex me, as it laied to do at Cambridge,”— Le. “ Nor, now that I 
am back in London, have I any lodger the feeling of home-sickn^s ”? 
Plausible as this is, and more consistent than the other reading with 
the ordinary usage of lar, I am still not sure but the other reading is 
the right one. It seems^to fit 40 better with the context; and that 
might have been'used b;^ MUton in the sense of college-room 
seems the likelier from his subsequent use of *'patrios penates ” for 
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his Other’s house in London. Either way, the interpretation this 
particular line leaves the other phrases untouched, and they contain 
sufiScient allusion to some incident in Milton’s coUege-life e^ivalent 
* to rustication. “ sit hoc txilium” etc., can hardly be unfietstood 
otherwise.—In Buchanan’s curious Elegy, entitled Quam misera sit 
conditio docentium literas humanieres Lutetia^ ahere is a distich not 
unlike lines i6 :— 

“ Quid memorem interea fastidia mille laborum, 

Quse non ingenui mente fercnda putes?” 

21—24. “ O utinam votes . . . r 7 /g,” etc. Milton’s fondness for 
Ovid finds here very exaggerated exprefeion. 

29—36. “ Seu catus” etc. , On these eight lines Warton remarks 
that the comedies hinted at are rather the Terentian than those of 
the contemporary English stage. “ It is the view of a scholar, and 
he does, not recollect that he set out with describing a London 
theatre.” 

35, 36. “ Scejfe no 7 mj%Gtc. Richardson compared two lines in 
Claudian’s De Nuptiis Honorii et Marice, 3, 4 :— 

" Nec novus unde calor nec quid suspiria vellent 
Noverat incipiens, et adhuc ignarus amandi 

and also Ovid’s lines, Met. IV. 329, 330 ;— * 

“ pueri rubor ora notavit 
Nescia quid sit amor; sed et erubuisse decebat.” 

37, 38. crueniatum furiosa Tragoedia” etc. See not^, 

FenserosOf 97—102. 

40. **l^ymts dukis^maror.” So Catullus {Ad Manliuni ):— 

“ Quae dulcem curis miscet amiuritiem.” 

41, ‘42. “ Seu puer infelix^'* etc. Shakespeare’s Romeo ? 

43, 44. Seu ferus e tenebris” etc. In Shakespeare’s Hamlet 
or his Richard HI. ? 

45, 46. “ Seu moeret Pelopeiof etc. He reverts now to Greek 
Tragedy. 

49, 50. Nos quoque lucus habet” etc. The allusion does not 
seem to be, as Warton fancied, to any countiy-house of Milton’s 
fatli^pr nearer town than the house tit Horton he afterwards occupied; 
for, as Mr. Keightley asks, what could have brought thither the 
Virgineos choros of line 52 ? Some suburban place of public resort, 
such as Gray’s Inn Garden, or one of the Parks, seems to be 
intended. Kensington Gardens yrould 'be about the present 
^ equivalent. 
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^4, So in Second Edition, changed from **posset” in 

First. 

58<, The more rigid construction would have been . 

“viam"'j but there are classic precedents for Milton’s form. 

6$, Achamenia ^rritd fronts puelles.” According to Warton, 
Sandys in his Travels^ first published in 1615, described the high 
head-dresses of the wonflen of the part of Persia anciently called 
Achsemenia. 

66. Memnoniamqm Ninon” Mr. Keightley observes that it 
was Susa, and not Ninos* or Nineveh, that was called “ the 

Memnonian city ” by Herodotus. 

69, 70. “ Nec Pompeianas TarpHa Musaf etc. The “ Tarpeia 
Musa” is here used for the Roman poets generally, or more 
expressly for Ovid, whose house was near the Tarpeian Rock, and 
who, in his Art Aniat Lib. I., recommended Roman gentlemen in 
pursuit of»beauty to walk slowly up and down in the shade of 
Pompey’s Portico, if they did not object to the sera et sapientior cetas 
of the ladies they were likely to see there, but above all never to 
miss the theatres. 

73, urbs DardaniiSj Londifium** etc. London, in the 

British legends, was founded by the Trojan settlers who came in 

with Brutus, and was first called Trinovantum or New Troy. 

• 77 —80. “ tibi tot ccelof etc. An expansion of Ovid’s Art. 
Amat. I. 59:— 

“ Quot csclum Stellas, tot habet tua Roma puellas.” 

84. et roseam posthabitura Cypron.” The phrase is from the 
ASneid, I. 15 :— * * 

“ Quam Juno fertur terris magis omnibus unam * 

Fosthabit^ coluisse Samo.” 

87, 88.,“CV>«j atria . . . Molyosf etc See notes, Comus, 
46—50, 636, 637. * 

89, 90. “ Stat quoque” etc. See note ante^ lines ii—20. 
Whatever was the nature of Milton’s absence from Cambridge for a 
while in the second year of his u^dergraduateship, it is certain that 
it did not involve the loss of even one term in his undergradhate 
course. The staff therefore, may imply “ It has been satisfactorily 
arranged that I return,” etc 

g2. ^* altemos . . . Imodos”’^ i.e. the alternate Hexameters and 
Pentanaeters of the Elegy, 
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Elegia Secunda. 

I, a. “baculo fulgenU . . . ciere gregemJ' See Introditct&on to 
the Eleg7, I. p. 259. 

5, 6. '^plumis sub quibus acapimus delitnisse Jovem*^x i,€. the 
swan-plumage'of Jupiter when he wooec) Leda. Warton quotes 
Ovid’s line {ITeroides, VIII. 68) 

<< Nec querar in plumis delituisse Jovem.*’ 

7, 8. *^Itamomojuvenesceresucco . * . inMsonios . . . dksP A 
recollection of Medea’s occupation in Ovid’s Met. VII. 264, 265 :— 

Illic H^moniS radices valle resectas, 

. Seminaque, floresque, ct succos incoquit acres,” 

and of the subsequent description of the result of the process, when 
ASson, the old father of Jason, had the magical decoction poured 
into his veins by Medea, and was straightway made^ young again. 
See also Com. 638, and note there; and compare Mansus, 75. 

9, 10. “ Dignus quern . . . Coronides.” Another Ovidian 
reference; more especially, as Mr. Keightley has noted, to JPdst. VI. 
745 seq. yEsculapius, the god of medicine, son of Apollo, but 
here, after Ovid, called Coronides because his motlier was Coronis, 
restored to life Hippolytus, the son of Theseus, whose death had 
greatly vexed Diana. *‘Multum indignante Z>iana” Ovid’s phrase 
for the goddess’s anger at the death, suggests to Milton the “ sai^e 
rogante de& ” in the matter of the resuscitation. 

12. Phoebo'''. the,Vice-Chancellor of the University? 

12—16. « Talis in Iliacd” etc. In tlje allusions in these lines 
Waftoii discerns proofs of Milton’s early familiarity with Homer. 
The Eurybates of lines 15, 16, is one of the heralds of Agamemnon 
in the lUad^ sent to the court of Achilles to demand Briseis (I. 320 
et seq.) ; but Mr. Keightley questions 'the accuracy of the Homeric 
reference in the two preceding lines to the god Hermes (called 
Cyllenius from his temple in mount Cyllene in Arcadia). “ We are 
unable,” he. says, “ to find any instance of Hermes being sent to 
the palace of Priam; for in the only two instances {II. II. 786; 
XXIV. 160) it is Iris that is sent” In this second instance, how¬ 
ever, after Iris had delivered Jot^’s message to the afflicted Priam 
in his palace, and encouraged him to go forth for the recovery of 
the dead body of Hector, slain by Achilles, it is Hermes that is' 
specially despatched to complete the mercy by guiding Priam to the 
tent of Achilles (//. XXIV. 334 et s(q.). When Hermes encounters 
the old king he is certainly no longer in his palace, but in the 
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outside Ilium, driving through the darkness in his chariot 
toward the Greek entrenctiment and ships. In the phrase 
IHacA stabat Cyllenius <ml&” therefore, Milton does take a liberty 
with the Homeric text 

19. '^pondus inutile terra” A literal translation of Homer’s 
phrase SlxBo's i^povfnj^ {Jl. XVIII. 104). 

21. “Aeademal* Here, as well as in the only other instance 
of the use of the word in Milton’s Latin poems (Epilogue to Eleg. 
VII.), the penult is made short, against the usual practice. 


Elegia Tertia. 

3—8. *^Protinus en sudiity* etc. The reference in these six 
lines is to the ravages of the Plague in England in 1625 and 1626, 
mentioned also in the poem On the Death of a Fair Infant (see 
line 68 of that poem, and Introd. to it, I. p. 117). Among the 
thousands‘who had died of the Plague (35,417 in London and its 
neighbourhood alone, according to Whitlocke) there were hot a few 
persons of rank. The mortality by this cause had fallen greatly by 
the beginning of 1626; but in September or October in that year, 
when this Elegy was written, the horrof was still of recent memory. 

9—12. “Tunc meminif etc. Ihe other recent calamities, 
which Milton here represents himself as remembering in September 
cr October 1626, were the deaths of some of the conspicuous 
champions of Protestantism on the Continent in that early stage of 
the great Thirty Years’ War the object of which was the "recovery of 
the Palatinate for its hereditary Prince-Eled:or, nominally “ King of 
Bohemia,” husband of the English Elizabeth, daughter of James L 
The “ clarus dux” and his “frater verendus ” of lines 9, 10, may be, 
as Lord Hailes suggested to Warton, the young Duke Christian of 
Brunswick and Count Mansfeldt, chivalrous supporters of the Pala* 
tinate cause (called “ brothers,” as having been “ brothers-in-arms ”), 
both of wKbm died in 1626, the former by poison; the “heroes 
rapti” and “amissi duces” of lines ii, 12, lamented by all Belgia, 
may, on the same suggestion, include Henry Vere, i8th Earl of 
Oxford, who died at the siege of Breda in 1625. He was a relative 
of the more celebra^d Sir j^lorace^ Vere, on whom, and his English 
troops, much of the hard^ork in the Palatinate had rested ffom 
1620 to 1624, but who had returned to England in this latter year 
(to be created Baron of Tilbury in 1625), and may therefore count 
also among ^^ “ amissiduces” t)f the Low Countries at that epoch. 

J3. “dignissitne Frasul.” See Inbroduction, I. p. 260. 
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conttrmna querats” ConUrminm^ as Wditon 
pointed out, is a favourite word with Ovidj and in one passage 
{Met Vm. 6ao) he has the phrase “ AVta contermna guercus!* 

a St. prcetereuniis aguee.” The exact phrase occurs, as**Todd 
noted, in the second of Buchanan’s Latin Elegies. 

• 30. “ Semideamgue animam^ etc. Compare On the Death of a 
Fair Infant line 

32. “Foseidus ocdduis Hesperus exit aguisj** Ovid has ** Hes¬ 
perus roscidus” in Fastis 11 . 314; and ^^Eois Lucifer exit aguisf in 
“Epist ex Fontof IL V. 50, The observation is Warton’s. Mr. 
Keightley adds that the second passage may have led Milton into 
an astronomical error here. As Lucifer rises in Ovid out of the 
Eastern waters, why should not Hesperus rise out of the Western ? 
“ This,” says Mr. Keightley, “ is an impossibility, for the Evening 
Star is always to the east of the Sun.” 

33. Tariessiaco . . . eeguore": i.e. in the Atlantic, beyond 
Tartessus, the southern district of Spain, to the west of*the Pillars 
of Hercules. Tartessius is Ovid’s adjective {Met. XIV. 416): 
“Presserat occiduis Tartessia littora Phcebus”; but Warton finds 
Tartessiacus in Martial, and in Buchanan’s Latin Poems. 

f 

41. Thaumantia proles”', i.e. Iris, the Rainbow-goddess, the 
daughter of Thaumas, who was the son of Pontus and Ge. 

43, 44. “ Non dea . . . hortos Aldnoi Zephyro Chloris amata” 
The Greek goddess Chloris is the Roman Flora; and how she 
became the wife of I^phyrus is told by Ovid, Fastt V. 195 et 

seg.-^ ^ 

“ Chloris eram, quae Flora vocor. Corrupta Latino 

. Nominis est nostri littera Grxea sono. 

Chloris eram, Nymphe campi felicis, ubi audis 
* Rem fortunatam ante fuisse viris. . . . 

Ver emt: errabam : Zephyrus conspexit; abibam; 

Insequitur; fugio. Fortior ille fuit. L . . 

Vim tamen emendat dandcxmihi nomina nuptse.” ^ 

The particular gardens over which Milton here fancies Chloris or 
Flora lavishing her colours are those of Alcinous, the happy king of 
the Phaeacians in the Odyssey. Compare Far. Lost V. 340, 341, 
and IX 439—441; and see also Ekg. IV. 34^36. 

*46. “Ditior Hesperio fiavet arena Tago.” The Tagus in Spain 
was celebrated for its golden sands. Ovid, describing the effects of 
Phaethon’s fiery course in heaven on the various rivers, particu¬ 
larises that on the Tagus thus '{Met II. 251):— 

'* Quodque suo Tagos amne vehit fluit ^ibus anrum.** 
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elXi. Warton, imagining the Lucifer rex to be the Lucifer of FctraeUse 
Zosty ix. Satan, whose i»dace is described there as being on the 
northem bounds of Heaven (V. 757 et seg.% could recql^e this 
passage with that onlyiby a strained interpretation of “»i extremis 
ierrce GangeHdis oris” a; implying a northern direction; and, 
besides, he confessed that he could not find any fiction, such as 
Milton hints at, of a palace of Lucifer in those parts. But Lucifer 
rex” as Steevens pointed out is here not a name fqr Satan, but 
simply for the Sun or Light-oringer, whose home is placed by all 
poets in the far Blast Ovid’s description of the palace of Sol, at 
the beginning of Met IL, may have been in Milton’s mind. 


Sp. ^'^gemmatis . . . pennis” Warton quotes from Ovid 
{Remed. Am. 39), ** momt Amor gemmatas aureus alas.” 

63, 64. “JVate, venif etc. Rev. xiv. 13. But compare the 
whole of this dream of Heaven in the Elegy, and vision of Bishop 
Andrewes glorified there, with the dose of Lyddas, and also with 
the dose of the Epitaphium Damonis. 


Elegja Quanta. 

• 1. “ Curre per immensum suditb, mea littera, pontum.” Warton 
compares the beginning of Ovid’s Tristf III. 7 :— 

•• Vode salutatum subit6 perarata PariUam, 

Littera, sermonis 6da ministra mei.” 

2. “ Teutomcos . . . agros ” : i,e. Germany, where Young iras! 

3. ‘*&gnes rumpe moras.” Quoted verbatim^ as Mr. Kdghtley 
notes, from Virgil, Georg. III. 42, 43. 

5, 6. “Sidznio frcennntem carcege ventos ASohn.” Copied, as 
Warton noted, from Ovid, Met. XIV. 2 24 :— 

** ^olcm Hippotaden frsenantem catcere ventos;" 

where, however, eoMbihtemgp^peaxs for frcmantem in some editions. 
1 ^ also Virgil, ASn. I. 52-»fs4.— *^J^camof because the Island%f 
Lipara (Lipari), where, in most accounts, iSolus had his residence 
and cave, was off the Sidlian coast. So Virgil, jEn. VIII. 416, 

4*7:— 

. . ‘ ^ Insula Sicanium Uittls iEoliamqne 

V Eiigitur Liparen,’* 
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. 6. . , . I>8os**: flie. ocean-go&, lepresented as'^gwai- 

luaired 


7, ^ Ccmtleamque . . . Dorida” \ Doris, the wife:e£oN^^9, 
and mother oS. the Nereids, or sea<nymphs: hence, as here, the sea- 
qimen.—^AU this mythological circumstance about the conveyance 
of a ship-letter suggests the hazards of th/t sea-post in those days, 
and the annety with which the sender of such a letter imagined it 
on its way. 


10—12. “Vecta gtdbus Colchis . . , aut qutis TVipiokmuSt 
. . , Eleusinh missus ah urhe ”• etc. Colchis (the Colchian) is 
Medea, one of whose exploits was her flight from Corinth and her 
faithless husband Jason to Athens in a chariot drawn by winged ^ 
'dragons. Triptokmus^ a native of Eleusis, and the inventor of 
agriculture, had such another dragon-drawn chariot, given to him by 
Demeter or Ceres, in which he rode from his native land over the 
earth, distributing the blessings of husbandry, even to the Scythian 
coasts. Warton cites Ovid, Met. V. 648, 649 :— i. 

“Jam super Europen sublimis et Asida terram 
Vectus erat juvenis, Scythicasque advertitur oras ”; 

and he refers to another passage {^Trist. III. viiL i—4) where Ovid 
conjoins the chariot of Triptolemus with that of Medea,' wishing he 
had them both for his own use, that he might revisit his native land. 
—Milton certainly studs the beginning of his letter thickly enough 
with mythological allusions. He was but nineteen years of age, and 
he was writing to his old preceptor in the classics. 

14. Mamhurgee.”^ See Introduction, I. pp. 260—263. 

15, 16. **ahBamA,** etc. According to Warton, “Krantzius, a 
Gothic geographer, says that the city of Hamburg in Saxony took 
its name from Hama, a puissant Saxon champion, who was killed, on 
the spot where that city stands by Starchater, a Danish giant’* 
Hence the Cimhrka clccva of line xfr. 

18. “Erasul": the same iitle as had been givfen to Bishop 
Andrewes in the last Elegy, and a very honourable title to give to 
Young, who was only chaplain to the English merchants at Hamburg. 
Was there any early Presbyterian feeling in this selection of the 
same designation for the Chaplain as for the bishop ? 

J9, 20. “/fife guidem” etc. A recollection of Horace’s wdU- 
known words about Virgil, **anma dmidium mea” {Od. I. iil 8)..; 

« Charior ilk miki gudm^” etp. Here is another.bunch 
of historical and mythological allusions to please his old p^e^tor t;; 
—^First Young is dearer to Milton than Socrates, the wisest of 
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^ to his pupil, Alctbiades, the son of CHnias^ and de- 
’ scended from the famous Ajax, the son of Tdamoa j then he is dearer 
than Afi^totle was to his pupil, Alexander the G&t, whose mother^ 
was Olympias (called Chaoms from Chaonia, a district of her native 
! .Opnntry Epirus), and his reputed father Philip, but his real father 
Jupiter Ammon or L^yan Jove;*and, finally, Milton's regard for 
Voung is such as Achilles^ King of the Mynnidones, had for his two 
instructors—viz. (i) Phoenix, King of the Dolopes, and son of 
Amyntor, and (2) Cheiron, the best of the Centaurs, and the son 
of Cronos nnd the nymph Phil3rra.—Did Milton carry all the names 
and synonyms in his memoi^', or did he help himself with a Dic¬ 
tionary as he wrote? For lines 27, 28, at all events, he helped 
himself as Warton noted, with recollections from Ovid,— Art. 
Amat. I. II and 337, Met. II. 676 (where Cheiron is expressly 
called “Philyreius heros”)y and Fastis V. 379 seq. (where ^^Pkily- 
reius heros ” occurs again). Here, as all through the Elegies, Milton's 
special acquaintance with Ovid appears. 


29—32. Primus ego Aonios” etc. Of this interesting acknow¬ 
ledgment by Milton of his obligations to Young’s teaching it has 
been remarked by Mr. Keightley that the use of the word primus ” 
is rather awkward. In strict idiom it would imply that Milton was 
the first or chief* of Young’s pupils, nd^^that he was first a pupil of 
Young’s, May not Milton, however, have had something of the 
first sense in his mind ? 


* 33 — 3 ®* Flammeus at sigmm ter” etc. The dating in this 
passage has to be noted. Thrice, says Milton, had the flaming 
,/Ethon (one of the four horses of the Sun, according to the*enumera¬ 
tion in Ovid’s Met. II. 153, 154) seen the sign of the Ram, and 
clothed its woolly back with new gold; and twice had Chloris ,or 
Flora (see note, Eleg. III. 43, 44) overspread the old earth with 
new herbage; and twice had Auster, the South-wind, removed 
Flora’s wealth; nor yet in this interval had it been permitted him to 
see Young’s face, or hear him speak. Literally translated, this 
means that tlfree vernal equinoxes, qr zists of March, two summers, 
and two falls of the year, had passed since Milton and Young last 
met. Now, the present Elegy is headed by Milton himself “Anno 
atatis 18”; and, by the analogy of his similar .datings of other 
.jineces (see Introductions Elegi^ II. and III., and to On the 

\Death of a Fair Infant^ aim to In obit, Promne. Med. among fRe 
Syl,v^)^ this has to be translated “ At eighteen years of age,” so as 
to'fix 1627 as the year of the composition of the Elegy. That^ ac- 
^cpidingly, is the date assumed in ^e Introduction to it (I. pp. 260— 
965). If, then, the dating as abuve, by the three equinoxes, etc., 
ha^ io be back from that point, we are referred to about February 
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ot Mardi i6«4*5 as the time when hf^tooi had last aieen 
Ytrahj^ and the ipsent El^ must have been combed 
a^Apira 1627. Here, however, a puzzle arises. The first ■ , 

Xjitin FamiHar Epistles is one to Young, and is dated 
March 26, 1625” (see Introd. I. p. 262); and in that Epii^ 
Milton apologises to Young for hot having ^tten to him for mofe 
than three yhars {guod autem hoc pktsquam iriennio nunqmm ad te 
scripserim, queaso, etc.) He also speaks* of his regret at Young^s 
absence, and accounts for his neglect of correspondence by riie very 
pain caused by the thought that one so dear and so often in his ima^ 
gination should be actually separated from him by so long a fract of 
intervening earth {“ quam longinguo a me distes terrarum intervaUo ”). 
This corroborates the idea, otherwise consistent with ficts, that ^ 
' Young had ceased his preceptorship to Milton, and gone abroad as ^ 
a preacher, if not to assume his chaplaincy in Hamburg, early in 
1622. But how, then, are we to reconcile the two datings: that of 
the Familiar Epistle^ which sends Young abroad in 1622, and 
says that for more than three years after that Milton had never 
written to him; and that of this Elegy^ which says that Milton had 
' not seen Young for about two years and a month, i.e. according to 
the date of the composition of the Eleg;^ itself, since March or 
February 1625? IVo suppositions present diemselves:—(t) 
Milton may have misdated his Elegy from hazy recollection \ and it 
may actually have been written and sent to Young at Hamburg about 
the same time as the Latin Familiar Epistle^ i.e. in March 1625. 
What lends plausibility to this supposition is the fact that in the 
Familiar Epistle Milton does speak of a metrical composition which 
he meant’to accompany it. “ Although I had resolved with myself, 
most excellent Preceptor,” so the letter opens, “to send you an 
Epistle composed in metrical numbers, yet I did not think I had 
done enough unless I also wrote something else in prose; for truly 
the boundless and singular gratitude of my mind, which your 
deserts justly clmm from me, was no); to be expressed in that cramped 
mode of speech, straitened by^fixed feet and syllables, but by a 
free oration, nay rather, were it possible, by an Asiatic exuberance 
of words.” This distinctly implies that Milton had then a metrical 
Epistle to Young on hand, and it rather implies that Young was to 
receive it with the Prose Letter. Unless, then, there was some 
other metrical Epistle to Young, ^now lost, maySiot this Ele^ Quarta 
bh the very Epistle announced in the Prose Letter? But, if so^ is 
it Hkely that it would have been delayed for two years and more? 
Or, even if ** anno atatis 18 ” is interpreted “ in his dghteenth yeaf,^ 
in violence to the analogy of other pieces, so as to date tLe 
1626, would not the delay of a year and more, which wohld.still^ 

' Involved be^een the Elegy and the Epistle announcing it, be mther 
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.. On the whole, theh| may we not imppose that t^ 

^ compo$e 4 in Match i62^>6, and senfto Hamboig with 
. Epistle, but afterwards accidentally misdated % Milton when he 
indihsHb^ it in 1645 ? (2) It may be mainhdned that the dating of^ 
the 1627, is correct, and that the discrepancy of three years 

betw^n the time it seems to assigiwto Young’s departure from Eng* 
land and the time which the Familiar Epistle seems to ^sign to 
the same event can be r^nciled. . It would be reconciled by the 
supposition of a temporary visit by Young to England precisely 
before March 1625, when the Prose Epistle was written. There is 
nothing inconsistent bctweem this supposition and the language of 
the Prose Epistle. On the contrary, that Epistle maiy be read as h* 
it had been evoked, not by a letter from Young at l^mburg com¬ 
plaining that, for more than three years, i.e. since the beginning of 
1622, when Young had gone abroad, Milton had never written to 
him, but by a mild personal remonstrance to the same effect when 
the preceptor and the pupil met again in London. It may be supposed 
that Miltoi^ affected by this remonstrance, did tiot let much time 
pass after Young’s return to Hamburg without making up for the 
long previous silence by an Epistle to be sent after him, and to be 
accompanied by a Poem. Then, however, two years and a month 
or so did pass, during which Milton r^^ipsed into neglect of corre¬ 
spondence with liis old teacher; and not till about April 1627 is he 
again so smitten with a sense of this neglect as to write again. Then, 
however, he is so smitten; and, to make amends, he sends the Elegy, 
npw numbered Ekgia Quarta and dated 1627. The calculation in 
that Elegy, that three spring equinoxes, two summers, and two 
autumns, had passed since he had seen Young, would then be literally 
ei^ct, although Young had first gone abroad*in 1622. But what of 
the Poem promised to Yo^ng in the Letter of March 1625 ? Either 
that Poem had then been duly sent with the Letter,—in whidi dase 
it is now lost, and the present Elegia Quarta is a totally new one; 
Or Milton had not then sent the Poem, but only the Prose Letter, 
and this Elegia Quarta is that identical promised Poem, meditated 
and perhaps*begun in 1625, but riot finished till 1627, when, with 
the necessary modifications for lapse of time, it is made to do duty 
as a second missive to Young at Hamburg, with a repetition of 
apologies. The very apologies made in the Elegy (see lines 49—68) 

, are capable of this Hltte^aonstmction. “ When I wrote to you on 
: March 26, 1625, shortlj^ifter rsxp last sight of you in Englaad,” 

' these apologies may be prosaically interpreted, “ I mentioned to you 
a composition in verse which I intended should accompany the 
letter: to my shame be it said, Z never sent it, and two years and a 
= have again elapsed since«you have heard frqjs^i^e either in 
pffose or in verse; but here at la^ is my Elegy, thbt^h 
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^ beg^g forgiveness.”—^—^Having presented tiie twe alte^ 

natives as fiurly al I can, 1 will only add that, Ihougb by no nieans 
assisted, I incline tb the second, in the second ^ its two finttfs: viz. 

*Sthat there were not two" Elepes to Young, but that the present ^Mlegia 
Qitarfa is the redemption in 1627 of the promise of on Elegy made 
in the Prose Epistle ^1625. TMs gets rid of two difficulties at once. 
It gets rid of ^e supposition that Milton hacf lost one of his Latin 
Elegies j which is inconsistent with the Idiown care with which he 
preserved his MSS. It gets rid also of the supposition that Milton 
misdated the Ekgia Quarto, and misdated it by more than*^ two 
years,—a supposition inconsistent with*his accuracy in such matters, 
and not justified by the slighter case of proved error in the dating 
of the first piece of his Sylva (see Introd. to that piece). Also, I 
thinh the style of the Ekg^a Quarto stronger and more mature than 
we could suppose in a poem written by Milton in March 1625, 
when he was but sixteen years old complete, and had just gone to 
Cambridge, and which would therefore have to rank as actually the 
first of his preserved compositions, in Latin or in fhigli^h, after his 
juvenile paraphrases of two of the Psalms, and as preceding any 
other piece by a whole year. On the other hand, adhesion to 
the date 1627 necessitates the supposition, for which there is no 
Other authority at present, that Young had paid a yisit to England 
in 1624-5, some three years after his first going abroad in 1622; 
for the statement in an Elegy of 1627, that two years and a month 
had elapsed since Milton had seen Young and heard the sound of 
his voice, is otherwise inexplicable. t> 

41—^46. “/nvenies duici cum conjuge," etc. An adaptation, as 
Warton observed, of Ovid’s lines {Trist. III. vii. 3, 4):— 

Aut illam invaiies duici cum matte sedentem, 

Aut inter libros Pieridasque suas.” 

The preceding lines of the same Elegy had already been in Milton’s 
mind (see note to line i). 

49. Heec quoque, pauii^m qculos in humum defrm modestos.” 
Also, as Warton observed, from Ovid (Amor. III. vi. 67):— 

'* Dixerat. Ilia oculos in humum dejecta modestos," etc. 


53—68. **Accipe stnceram, quamvis sit*^sera,** etc. On the 
sigfiificance of this apology see preceding note, lines 

S 5 » 56* ^^uam casta recepit Jcaris” etc. The allusion w to 
P^lope (called Iccrris Femlopeia, because^ she was the daughter 
, Icarius), as she is represented by Oyid Qff^oid. I. x), writing to h^ 
k)ng-al^ent husband Ulysses:— 
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** Hanc tua Pet^pe l«nto tihi mictit, Ulixa, 

Nil mihi re^baa at tam^ : ipse vent" 

6t,^%2h modb da vemam fasso” \ a frequent expression with 
Ovid. Thus, “ jDa vemam fossa” in Epist, ex Pont. IV. il 23, and ' 
ki several other places cited by Wartoa 

65. “sarissiferi ,. Thrads” \ the pike-'bearing Thradan. The 
sarissa^ as Warton noteS, was a Macedonian weapon, and is 
mentioned by Ovid {Met. XII. 466), “ Macedoni&que sarissd.” 

71—82. “Nam vaga Fama refertf etc. I cannot better 
annotate this passage, respecting the perilous condition of Hamburg, 
and of Young in it, at the date of the Elegy, than by quoting 
Carlyle’s condensed account, in his History of Irederick the Great 
(ed. 1869, vol. i. p. 211), of what he calls the “ Second Act” of the 
Thirty Years’ War:—“Incept in the Nether Saxon circle^ (distant 
“ North-west region, with its Hanover, Mecklenburg, with its rich 
“ Hamburgh Ltibecks, Magdeburgs, all Protestant, and abutting on 
“ the Protestant North), trembling Germany lay ridden over as the 
“ Kaiser willed. Foreign League got up by France, King James, 

“ Christian IV, of Denmark (James’s brother-in-law, with whom he 
“ had such a ‘ drinking ’ in Somerset Hppse, long ago, on Christian’s 
“ visit hither), went to water, or worse. Only the * Nether-Saxon 
“ Circle ’ showed some life; was levjdng an army; and had 
“ appointed Christian of Brunswick its Captain, till he was poisoned 
‘ ^ee note, E/eg. III. 9—12];—^upon which the drinking King of 
Denmark took the command. Act Second goes from 1624 to 
‘ 1627 or even ’29; and contains Drunken Christian’s* Exploits. 

‘ Which were unfortunate, almost to the ruifi of Denmark itself, as 
‘ well as of the Nether-Saxon Circle;—till in the latter of these 
years he slightly rallied, and got a supportable Peace granted Mm 
(Peace of Liibeck, 1629); after which he sits quiet, contemplative, 

“ with an evil eye upon Sweden now and then. The beatings he 
“got, in quite regular succession, from Tilly and Consorts, ue 
“not worth •mentioning.”—Such, seen through the telescope of 
History, was the warlike turmoil in l^orth Saxony the contemporary 
rumour of which alarmed Milton for Young’s safety in Hamburg, 
and drew these twelve lines from his pen. The lines themselves 
do not seem to fidf in^fy absolute manner, the question of 
date discussed in a prevfous note* (3 3—38). Any time between 
1624 and 1627 the countries of the Lower Elbe were the scene of 
war between the Imperialists under Tilly and the Protestants of the 
Sumn union with Christen of Denmark as their ally ; and aU that 
time Hamburg was more or less^in danger. The closer gathering 
tpund Hambuig, and the immediate jphanoe of a siege of that city, 








pG»i^ed at in lines 73—76, may bdong either to 1^26 or to iJ&^7 ^ 
in bot^ li^ich years the tremendous Wallenstein, with his hoe^ 
ton all nations, co>operated with Tilly in those parts. ^ 

75. **£nyo”: the goddess of War in the Greek mythology, 
delighting in bloodshed and the,.sieges of towns. 

77, 78. “suumconcessit TAracfdMart^ . .. Odrysias ... eguos'' 
The warlike character of the Thracian tribes led to the belief that 
Ihrace was the especial habitation of Ares or Mars; and the Odrysee 
were a specially ferocious Thracian tribe, that might well supply the 
god with horses. • 

80. “ cerisonam Diva perosa tuham ”: the goddess Eirene, or 
‘Peac&r 


84. “ solus impsgue.** Trom Ovid, Met. XIV. 217, as Warton 
remarked:— 

'* Solus, inops, exspes, leto poenseque relictus.” 

C' 

87—104. “/h/na, dura parens” eXc.. This passage has been 
construed by Warton and all the commentators as an outbreak, in 
academic language, of Milton's early Puritanism, or disgust with 
that system of ecclesiastical rule in England which, before 1640, 
had driven so many scores of nonconforming ministers of the 
Gospel, with thousands of their adherents, into exile in Holland, or 
elsewhere on the Continent, and even to the New-England colonies 
in America. Now, as there had been a continued persecution t of 
extreme Puritanism in England, with expatriation of its representa¬ 
tives, since the reign of Elisabeth, something of this feeling may 
have been in Milton's \nind when he wrote the passage. It is to 
be remembered, however, that it was •written, in 1627, a year 
beVore Laud became Bishop of London, and six years before he 
became Archbishop of Canterbuiy, and that the main mass of the 
persecutions and expatriations of. Puritans now remembered so 
keenly in the History of England lies within the period of Laud's 
rule in his Bishopric and Archbishopric,— i.e. from 1^28 onwards. 
Hence the prevalent feeling in the passage is to be taken rather as 
” 0 hard Britain, that drivest some of thine own children, and even 
faithful and eminent ministers of the Gospel among them, abroad 
for a livelihood! ” than as “ O cruel Episcopal England, that 
bas^shes^ under the name of 'Puritans, so many of thy worthiest 
and most conscientious sons 1" For such an exclamation as. ^s. 
last Milton was prepared when the time came; but it had hardly, 
yet come. Moreover, there is not the l^t reason to diink diet 
Young went abroad on account of<persecuti(m for his c^iriions or oh 
other g^oun^s of conscience. He was not a Separatist, like most rdf 
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n^hom persecution had abroad between 2590 and iSaS. 
He went simply from stress of livelihood; and he returned to 
£^£^d. to be a vicar in the Church of i^lwd, of Puritan opinions. 
^taimy, but not conspicuously troubled for them, during the whole*^ 
time of that supremacy of Laud which filled Holland with Puritan 
exiles and colonised New England. Attention to dates will ofosn 
prevent misqpnceptionl. 

97—100. “votes terrm TTiesHtidis^ etc.: i.e. Elijah the Tish- 
bite. See i Kings xix.—“ Sidoni dira ” (voc.) is Jezebel, daughter of 
Ethbaal, King of Sidon (i K4pgs xvi. 31). 

101, 102. “ Talts et.,, Paulusi^ etc. See Acts xvi. 9—40. 
On “ JEmathid ” for Macedonian see note to Sonnet “ Captain or 
' Colonel.” In the reference to the scourging of St. Paul by the 
Macedonian magistrates of Philippi there can hardly be, as com¬ 
mentators have taken for granted, an allusion to the horrible punish¬ 
ments of Puritans by the English Star-Chamber under Charles 1. 
The most fSmous cases of this kind were those of Leighton, Prynne, 
Burton, and Bastwick. Now the public torture and mutilation of 
Dr.'Alexander Leighton for his Zton*s Plea against Prelacy did not 
occur till 1630; the punishment of Prynne for his Histriomastix 
was not till 1634; and the second pulHshment of Prynne withr his 
fellow-offenders. Burton and Bastwick, was not till 1637. 

103, 104. “ Piscosceque. .. Gergyssce^^ etc. See Matt viii. 28 
-•34. “ Gergessa piscosa” fishy Gergessa, is a picturesque name 

for “the country of the Gergesenes.” Ovid {Met, X. 531) has 
“ Piscosamque Cnidon.” 

113, 114. “///<? SiorngcBy* etc. The reference is to the destruc¬ 
tion in one night Of Sennacherib’s Assyrian host before Jerusalem: 

2 Kings xix. 35, 36. Strangely enough, as Mr. Keightley remarks, 
Warton and Todd missed this obvious fact, translated Sionaa arx 
into Samaria, and confused the Biblical reference in these two-lines 
with that in j:he next eight 

• 

115—122. “Inque fugam verHt quos in Samaritidas oras^ etc. 

A poetic rendering, in brief, of 2 Kings vii. 3—10, where it is told 
how, on the panic 0^ a miraculous noise of chariots and horses, as 
if of a great host, heard at liight, tjhe Syrians, with their King.Ben- 
hadad, who were besieging Samaria and had almost reduced iTby 
femini^ fled to a man, leaving their camp desert Damascus was 
the Syrian capital. 

# 

119.“ Corneapulvereum dumverderat un%ula campum.” Obido^ly 
;4n adaptation of Virgil’s famous “ Qumdrupedante putrem sonUuqual^ 
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uMg^ bat with a very successful variation in the atudi^ 

sfirund **‘um — dum” ■' 


12 3. “ JE/ iu” Warton thought that for very obvious rei^s the 
reading here ought to be fu ” j and Mr. Keightley agreed yrfth 
him. I see no reason for doin^so. The connexion of meaning'is 
“ Just as those starving Samarians were relieved in their despair by 
that miraculous panic among their Syrian ^besiegers, so do thou a/s0 
ke^ op hope,” etc.; and this connexion would be spoilt by the 
substitution of At for £f. 


125, 126. “ Nec duMtes" etc. Thfi prophecy in these concluding 
lines was very soon fulfilled. See note ante, lines 87—104, and 
sketch pf Young's subsequent life, Introd. L pp. 263—265. 


Elegia Quinta. 

I. "/« se ferpetuo Tempus ratolubilegyro*' : possibly a recollec¬ 
tion, thinks Warton, of a line in Buchanan’s De Sphcera :— 

” In se prsecipiti semper revolubilis orbe.” 

But another poem of Buchanan’s, which Milton may more readily 
have had in recollection in this composition, is his Elegy “ Maice 
Caltndm ”; which is, in fact, just such another poem on the Approach 
of Spring as this of Milton’s. There we have the line;—' 

‘*Dum renovat Maius senium revolabUU am.” 

Touches of resemblance may be discerned or supposed between 
Milton’s Elegy and Buchanan’s, as is natural from the identity of 
subject; but Milton’s is the more luxuriouiily poetical. 

5— 8. “ Falkr f an," etc See, on the peculiar use of the figure 
of repetition in these lines, note to'Comus, lines 221—224; and 
compare £leg. VII. 56, and the Epigram In Prod, Bomb. 3. 

C 

6— 8. Ingeniumque mihi munere veris adest," etc.'^'[Warton 
here observes “ There is a notion that Milton could write verses 
only in the Spring or Summer, which perhaps is countenanced by 
these passages. But what poetical mind does*hot feel an expansion 
or«£^vlgoration at the return bf the Spring?” Unfortunately, 
Milton’s own information, in his later years, to his nephew Phillips, 
was the very reverse of this. It was “ that his vein never happily 
flowed but from the autumnal equinox to tlup vernal ”: i.e. f^qm^Sept 

, 21st to March 21st ^Phillips's Memoir in 1694). If this is tniej 
Ihenpptoftch pf ^[iring actually checked Milton’s ingetmm, Bdt 
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A to about 1663, when Milton was between fifty and shay 
’ yeats of age; and we are now at 1629, when, he was but twenty. 

9, “ Castalis," etc. Cmtalia is the ordin^ form <rf the „ 

word; but Buchanan has Castalis unda (the Castalian fount) in hb 
EftSt El^y. The ^^bifidumque qfcumen” is, of course. Mount 
Parnassus; Pirtne is» the famous fountain of Corinth. Mr. 
Keightley suggests that, aa Pegasus came to drink at Pirene, the 
young poet probably confounded it with Hippocrene, produced by a 
stroke of the hoof of the same Pegasus on Mount Helicon. The 
suggestion seems unnecessary Pirene itself had reputation as a 
fountain favoured by the Muses, and might be associated with the 
Castalian Fount and Mount Parnassus. Thus Persius, in the 

Prologue to his Satires ^ which Milton may have had in his 
mind:— 

“ Nec fonte labra prolui Caballino (Hippocrene], 

Neque in bicipiti somniUsse Pamasso 
Memini, ut repente sic poeta prodirem ; 

^ Heliconidasque pallidaraque Htenen 
Illis remitto quorum imagines lambunt 
Hederoe sequaces.” 

13. “ Peneide lauro ”: with laurel firom the Thessalian stream, 
Peneius. , 

19, 20. Intmturqm animus" etc. Todd very fitly compares 
the famous passage in Shakespeare {Mids. N. Dr. V. i), “The 
pogt’s eye, in a fine phrenzy,” etc. 

23, 26. Philomela . . . foliis adoperta novellis . . . dum silet 
omne nemus ” : almost exactly the first two lines of the Sonnet “ To 
the Nightingale." 

27. Urbe ego"'. Milton is writing in London. * * 

30. ^^perennis,” So in the edition of 1673. In that of 1645 
the word was “ quotannis ”; which was a blunder of quantity, the 
last syllable l),eing long. The blunder had not escaped Salmasius 
and others interested in finding faultf with Milton’s Latinity. 

31, 32. ^^Jam solt ^thiopas . . . Tithdniaque arua ... ad 
J ^retoas" etc. As yEtJuopas" Milton here meant the South, 

so by ** Tithonia^arver* Mr. Keightlfy supposes he meant the East, 

■“ Aftw the vernal equinox,” adds Mr. Keightley, “ the sun rise#*to 
^ north of east.”— ^^aurea kra " is quoted by Warton from Ovid 
{Aft Amat I. 550), 

, , 35, “ Lyeaonius . . . * Bootes"^ Mr. Keightley remarks, “ This 
is not .a proper expression for Bootejp, which had nothing to dp 
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iiritli t^fcaxmt whose daughter was turned into the ' 

; But lipton had strict mythologicai authority. Although the nori^bi^ A 
uou^telktb^ Bdotes was represented by some as the stellified Ica^i^ 
by othm he was represented as the steUihed Areas, the £{kmymip 
hero of the Arcadians; and this Areas, in some mytholo^es, 
that very son of Lycaon whose flesh was served up by his father ' 
before Zeus, and whom the disgusted God restored to life, while he 
destroyed the rest of the house of LycaOh. In that case, he was a 
brother of Callisto alias Helice, daughter of Lycaon, who was stellt'* 
fled as the Greater Bear, or Northern Wain, or Arctos. Even if 
^rcas is not taken as the son of Lycrion, but as the son of Callisto 
or Helice by Zeus (which is one form of the myth), he was still 
. Lyeaonian, as being the grandson of Lycaon; and so anyway ^ 
Mikoii hits right in the jumble. Both B66tes (Areas, son or grand¬ 
son of Lycaon) and Arctos, the plaustrum caleste or Northern Wain 
(CalUsto or Helice, daughter of Lycaon and sister or mother of 
Areas), were Lyeaonian oflshoots up' in heaven; and the only 
question, in this pass^e, is whether Bootes regarded thf “ plaustrum 
coeleste " which he was following as his sister or as his mother. See 
Ovid, Met. II. 466—507 ; also note to L*Allegro, line 80. Martial 
(IV. iii. 5, 6) conjoins the two constellations;— 

*‘Sidus Hyperborei solitus lassare Boots, 

Et madidis Helicen dissimulare comis. ” 

43. “caruisti . . . puellA** Warton noted the expression as 
from Ovid, Art. Amat. II. 249. 

49—52. Desere,' Phoebus ait," etc. Warton compares Siis 
passage with Ovid, Amor. I. xiii. 35—40. The aged husband of 
Aurora or Eos is Tithonus; her lover, the AEolides Venator, is 
Cephalus, son of .^Eolus, the “Attic boy” of Penseroso, 124. She 
saw him first hunting on Mount Hymeitus. Ovid (Met. VI. 681) 
calls him “ AEolides Cephalus." 

58. Pandit ut otnniferos luxuriosa sinus ": not unlike Buchan¬ 
an’s line in his Elegy on May above mentioned:— 

"Otnniferos pandens copta laiga sinus.” 

61, 62. “Eax, coronatur . . . ideeam pinea turris Opim"\ i.e, 
the lofty forehead of the Earth is crowned with wood, as that of 
Ops, or Cybele, the goddess of fertility, the great all-bearing mother, 
is,^rowned with a tower of pines. For the “ towfered Cybele ” see 
note Aread. 20—-25. Tibullus, as Warton noted, has the phrase 
*^IdeeoE Opts" (I. iv. 68); and this may have su^sted the pines of 
Mount Ida for the crown of the goddess. 

65,66. “Moribus . . . Tesnarh pkteuit diva Sicana Deo" 
The ^^'Teenkrim Deus" is Pluto: so called from the blackcayimi^ 
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1%is promontory of Tswarus in iJtoonia, whicSi was rogarded as 

ijl th© mouths of Hell, and up through which Hercules dxa^d 

hfS- 4 pg Cerberus. He carried off the diva Sicatiaf or Sicdian ^ 
. gpddes^ Proserpine, as she was gathering flowers. 

. 74, **hifu Htuks adjvmt ipsa iifos ^'; because Phcebus was also 

the God of Medicine. 1 

83. ^^Tethy . . . Thrtesside lympM” Tethys is the ocean 
generally; the “Tartessis lympha” is the Tartessian sea, the sea 
west of the Spanish Tartessus, the Atlantic. See note, Ekg, III. 33. 

91. ^^Semeliia fata '^: the •fate of Semele, who was burnt up by 
the presence of Jove in his full godhead 

93. U more wisely than when you entrusted 

your chariot to Phaethon; an ingenious linking, as Warton remarked, 
of,this speech of Tellus to Phoebus in Milton’s Elegy with the speech 
of*the same goddess to the same god in Ovid (Mu/. II. 272 wf ), 
where she complains of her horrible scorching by Phaethon’s 
escapade.— Cum ” in the same line is simply “ when ” j and “ tu ’ 
and “tuo ” are slyly emphatic. 

108. ^^Funiceutn . . . crocutn.” See EAlhgro^ 124, and note 
there. 

119. sera crepusmla” Warton quotes Ovid, Met. 1 . 219:— 

“ Ingredior, traberent cum sera crepuscula noctem.” 

• 122. Semicaperque Deus^ semideusque caper Warton, quoting 
from Ovid, has “ Semicaper Pan ” {Met. XIV. 515), and « Semieaperve 
Deus" (Past. IV. 752); and Todd refers to Statius (JM.'VI. 112) 
for **SemideHmque pecus” and to Ovid (Art. Amaf. II. 24) for the 
line • . • 

“Semibovemque virum, semivirumque bovem. 

125. ^'•Mcenalius Pan.” Maenalus was a mountain in Arcadia, 
the principal country of Pan; and hence he is called “ Ms&nalius 
Deus” (Ovid^ Fast. IV. 650). See Arcad. 102, and note there. 

129. “cupit maU tecta uderi ”: 'from Virgil, EcL III. 66 ^ 

« Et fugit ad salices, et se cupit ante videri.” 

i 135—140, ‘Tir jysferant . , . Jupiter” As Mr. Keightley 
.remarks, there seems to be a heightening of the strain in this ^se 
;of the poem. 0 that the Golden Age might return to the Eflth, 
and. spdng be perpetual there 1 
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Elegia Sexta. 

. lo. **Festagu€ caUfugam qua coluere Deum'* ^iiltdn meanyfi 
/simply “these December festivities of yours”j but he recollects 
that the Roipan Saturnalia, or festivities in honour of Saturn, and of 
die golden days of primitive equality when this god resided on earth, 
were held in the middle of December. - 

17,18. ^^Sespi^ Aoniis clamavit collibus "EiVm 
Mista Thyoneo turba novena choroJ* 

t 

i.e. ^^More than once the nine Muses, in a crowd together, have 
^ shouted Euee on the Aonian (Boeotian) hills, mingled with the Bac- 
chic dance-revel” Thyomus was one of the names of Bacchus, 
after, his mother Semele, or Thy one \ and Boeotia or Aonia was the 
central seat of the Muses. They are represented as, companions of 
Bacchus in the legends; but Milton’s particular fancy in these lines 
seems to be an invention of his own for his purpose. 

19,20. *^Na 5 o Corallais” etc.; i.e. “The poet Ovid {P. 
Ovidius Naso) sent bad verses from the scene of his banishment, 
the country of the savage Coralli ; and the reason was that there was 
no feasting there, and no vines planted.” The poems written by 
Ovid during his exile at Tomi on the Euxine sea ( a . d . 8 — 18) were 
bis Tristia, his Epistola ex Ponto^ and his Ihis^ besides parts of his 
Fasti ; and these, in the judgment of critics, were not so good, or at 
least not so graceful, as his previous poems, all written in Rome,, or 
elsewhere in Italy, amid the luxuries of civilised society. ' Ovid 
himself acknowledges something of this change. Thus, Epist. ex 
PontOy IV. ii. 15—22 

“ Nec tamen ingenium nobis respcndet ut ante; 

' Sed siccutn sterili vomere littus aro. 

Scilicet ut limus venas excsecat in undis, 

Lsesaque suppresso fopte resistit aqua, 

Fectora sic mea sunji^limo vitiata malorum, 

Et carmen veni pauperiore fluit 
Si quis in hac ipsum terri posuisset Homerum, 

Esset, crede mihi, Yactus et ille Getes.” 

^e ^so speaks in other places of his hard fare in exile, the hard¬ 
ships of the climate, etc. Thus Epist. ex Ponto, I. iii. 49—52 : 

- ** Orbis in extremi jaceo desertus areni^ 

X Fert ubi perpetuas'^obruta terra nives. 

Non ager hie pomum, non dulces educat uvas; 

Non salices ripl, robora monte virent” 

The Coralli, mentioned by Ovid as, ih^^pelHii Coralli” 

Clad Coralli” ex Ponto, IV. viii 83), were not actually the 

people ehtcftig vhom he was living at Tomi, but one of those tr^ji^ 



Getae or Sqrthians of the Danube wth whom he was loou^t 
inlio contact, and ta whose visits the shores at Tomi were too subj^t 
{nimiumjmijecta). In £p$sf. ex Ponfo^ IV. ii. 37, 38, he says 

« ' * ** Hie mea cui redtem nisi flavis aciipta CoraUis, 

Qoasque alias gentes barbarus Ister habet ? ” 

He did learn the language of thes^Getae, and compose verses in it, 
Which were received with applauses at TomL 

ar, 22. Quid nisi vina . . . cantemt Teia Musa^” eAc. From 
Ovid he passes to Anacreon, a native of the Greek city of Teos or 
Teios on the .£gean coast of Asia Minor, and hence called “ T^a 
Musa.” By ^'•breoibus modiP' the short structure of the so-called 
Anacreontics is designated. Even in the mention of Anacreon 
Milton, as Warton noted, is guided by Ovid. Thus {Trist. II. 
363—365): 

“ Quid nisi cum multo Venerem confundere vino 
Pnecepit lyrid Teia Musa senis ? ” 

23—26. Pindaricosque inflat numeros” tic. Teumesius Muan 
is the Bcefttian Bacchus, called Euan^ from the cry to him by 
his priestesses in their revels, and Teumesius, from Teumesus, a 
mountain in Bceotia; and the connexion of the passage is “ Pindar’s 
lyrics also, the Theban Pindar’s, are inspired by the Bacchus of his 
native Bceotia. gravis” etc. f in allusion to the subjects 
of Pindar’s odes, especially the chariot-races at the Olympic games, 
near Elis in the Peloponnesus. 

27, 28. “ Quadrimoque madens Lyricen Romarms” etc. Next in 
the list comes Horace, referred to by his Odes to Glycera and Chloe 
(I. 19 and 23), and called Lyricen Romanus by a whim of Milton’s, 
Mr. Keightley thinks, inasmuch as Lyricem is a hybrid word, and 
Horace’s name for himself I. xix. 32, 33) is Latinus Fidicen” 

The ^^quadrimo laccho” or “four-years-old Bacchus,” is suggested 
by Horace himself {Od. I. ix. 5—8): 

<< Dissolve frigus, ligna super foco 
Large reponens; atque benignius 
Deprome quadrimum Sabini, 

* O Thaliarcha, merum diot^” 

37. “ Thressa . . . barbitos.” Thracian, because Orpheus was- 
Thracian. 

> 3^—48. “AudituPque chelys suspensa tapetia circum” etc. In 
;tihe whole of this passage we have af charming picture of a rooi%^as 
it rnight be on a winter evening, in some English country mansion 
in Milton’s time, well lit, elegantly furnished, and full of young 
|i^ple gracefully enjoying themselves. “We see the tapestried hai^- 
mg flj we hear the music, we see ^e ifingers that make it at the in- 
smnhent, and the bright eyes of the fair dancers. Hie psa^ ebur 
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alitiost Moddnuses all, by making ns think of whatever, two ht&dred 
and Sfty years ago, was likest to a piano and had ivoiy k^s. tt 
may have been about thirty years earUer that Shakespeare (^nnet 
laS) wrote— * 

How oft, when thou, my munc, mnsic play’st 
.Upon that blessed w9od whose motion sounds 
With thy sweet finge^ when thou gently sway’s! 

The wiry concord that mme ear comounds. 

Do I envy those jacks that nimble leap 
To kiss the tender inward of thy band ! *’ 

a 

55—66. ^^AiquiMla reftrt^ . . . augur iture Deos." I have 
already called attention (Introd. I. p^. 267, 268) to the peculiarly 
Miltonic significance of this passage, coming so powerfully after the 
quiet grace of the preceding context I can only repeat that the 
passage is worth getting by heart.—^The “Samius magister** is 
Pythagoras, bom at Samoa 

67—70. '''‘Hoc ritu vixisse ferunt^^ etc. The mythical persons 
named are these: Tiresias, the Theban prophet, struck blind in his 
old age; the singer and philosopher Linus, also a Theban (hence 
called Ogy^an^ from Ogygia^ one of the names of Boeotia): the 
soothsayer and priest Cdchas, who accompanied the Greeks to 
Troy; and Orpheus, the Thracian singer, in his old age. See 
Introd to Par. Last^ II. pp. 104, 105. 

7 1. “ Sic dapis exiguus, sic rm pofor Homerus^ Here Milton 
flatly contradicts Horace, who insists on it as an axiom that no 
good poet was ever a water-drinker, and argues, on internal evidence, 

that Homer caxmot have been such {Epist. 1 . xix. i—6): 

• 

Frisco ^ credis, Maecenas docte, Cratino, 

Nulla placerc dm nec vivere camina possunt 
Quae scribuDtur aquae potonbea: ut male sanos 
Adscnpsit Liber Satyris Faunisque poetas, 

Vina fere dulces oluerunt mane Camoenae. 

Laudibus argmtur vmkvinosus Homerus.” 

Milton’s personal philosophy led him to this contradiction of Horace, 
respecting Homer at least, though he had yielded the axiom in the 
earlier part of the Elegy as it fbspected certain orders of poets, in¬ 
cluding Horace himself. He had, doubtless,, in his mind the grand 
figure of the blind old Homer of the legends, going from city to 
dty, and living on alms, and sometimes poorlj on those, in exchange 
for his songs. Once, it is said* in the pseudo-Herodotean Life of 
Homer, the blind poet, till then known only by his name of Mele- 
sigenes, was induced, by an unusually kind reception he had met 
fimm the people of Cumse, to petition the authorities Of that city for 
a state-maintenance for the rest of. his life, that he m%ht wand^ no 
more, but make them and their dty celebrated. The prt^xssai 
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,,.«eemAi^to be favourably entertaiuecl in the public assiembly, till one 
speaker' remarked that, if they undertook to feed homers on applica¬ 
tion {homer being a word in the Cumsean dialect for “ blind m^ ”), 
they wc^d soon have too many such useless cattle on their hands. 
iTie vote, accordingly, was in the negative; and the blind man left 
the city in anger, prophesying that tjiere should never to, the end of 
time be a poet born ii) Cumae. But the Cumaean nickname stuck 
to him, and Melesigenes became thenceforward Homerus. 

72. Dulkhium vexit per freta longa virum, et” etc. “It is 
worthy of remark,” Warton says, “that Milton here illustrates 
Homer’s poetical character by the Odyssey^ and not by the lUadr 
The Island of Dulichium was part of the kingdom of Ulysses; hence 
he is the ''*• Dulichius vir"; and the allusions are to such adventures 
of Ulysses in the Odyssey as his visit to Circe (here called the 
Perseian Pkce&as, or Priestess of Phoebus^ because she was the 
daughter of Phcebus and Perseis), his escape from the Sirens, and 
his descent into the infernal regions. 

79—90.* At iu si quid agam scitabere," etc. See Introd. 
I. p. 268, and Introd. to Hymn on the Nativity^ I. p. 124, where this 
pass^e fixes the date of that English poem. 

90. “ Tu mihiy cut recitem, judicis instar erisj' See Comus^ 619 
et seq.^ and note ft) that passage. ' 

Elegia Septima. 

I. ‘‘ Amathusia” : Venus, so called from the town of Amathus 
in Cyprus, one of the chief seats of her worship. So her scfti, Cupid, 
is called Cyprius in line 11. * 

21. Tatis in ceterne^ juvenis Sigeius Olympo” The liqe, ,^s 
Warton noted, is from Tibullus, IV. ii. 13 :— 

“Talis in aeterno felix Vertumnus Olympo.” 

The “juvenis Sigeius ” is Ganymede, son of Tros. He was generally 
called Phrygit/iS Ganymedes (Ovid, X. 155); but Phrygia 
once a general word, and included thb Troas, with its town of Sigeum. 

24. “ Thiodamantaus Naiade raptus Hylas^ Hylas, son of Thio- 
damas. King of Mysja, was the favourite of Hercules, and was 
carried away by water-nymphs, who were enamoured of his beauty. 

31—34. ^strata I^ihone superbum edomui Phcebum . , . et, 
quoties meminit Peneidos^' etc Phoebus, proud of his victory over 
the serpent Python, thought his darts superior to those of Cupid, 
until the little god made Him fall in love with Daphne, the daughter 
of the river Peneus; and then he anew whose darts hurt most. 
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37, 38. **Cydoniusque . . . Venator^ et iHe,'* etc. Thp^name 
“ Cydwius Venator ” (from Cydonia, a city in Crete, famous for its 
a,rrows) seems to be here indefinite, like the ^^Parthus egues'** of the*ifis 
preceding line, and not to designate any particular pe^sofi.^? Prol}-. 
ably the “ Parthus egues ” suggested the “ Cydonius venatcr ”; for 
Virgil {Eel. X 59, 60) has— « 

“ libet Partho torquere Cydonia C;omu 
Spicula ”; 

and again {^n. XII. 856—858):— 

“sagitta 

Armatam saevi Parthus quam &lle veneni 
Parthus, sive Cydon, telutn immedicabile, torsit.” 

‘ Against the usage in these, and in other passages, Milton, as Mr. 
Mitford noted, makes the first syllable in Cydonius long, and the 
second short—^The other person, “rV/e,” is Cephalus, one of the 
legends about whom is that he shot his own wife Procris accidentally 
with an unerring arrow, the gift of Artemis. 

39. *\ingens . . . Orion ”: the famous giant and hunter of the 
Greek mythology, changed into the constellation of that name. 

40. “Herculeaque manus^ Hercukusque comes.** The “hands of 
Hercules ” himself were subdued by love when he span for Omphale: 
for the “ companion of Hercules,” similarly conquered, Mr. Keightley 
suggests Telamon. 

46. “ Nee tibi Pheebeeus porriget anguis epem** iEsculapius, the 
god of Medicine, son of Phoebus, came to Rome in the form ©f a 
snake, to stay a pestilence. Ovid tells the story. Met. XV., and uses 
the phraiSe “ Phoebeitis anguis^* as Warton noted. 

tK n 

51, 52. **Et modb qua nostri spaiiantur in ttrbe Quirites^ et 
modb** etc.: viz. now the favourite walk^ of the citizens within Lon¬ 
don itself (Charter House Garden, the Temple Gardens, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, Gray’s Inn Gardens, etc.), now the more suburban 
places of resort (Hyde Park, Hampstead, etc.) 

56. “ Pallor t an.’* See Eleg V. 5—8, and note»there. 

81, 82. “proles Junonia . . . inter Lemniacos^* etc. Vulcan, 
who, when flung out of heaven by Jupiter, fell on the island of 
Lemnos. , 

jt, 83 j 84. “ Talis et abreptum solem respexit . . . Amphiaraus.* 
The story of the hero Amphiaraus, who went unwillingly to the war 
against Thebes, fought bravely in it,, but was at last swallowed up in 
a chasm of the earth as he was careering in his chariot from the pur¬ 
suing enemy, is hinted at by Oyid in a line the last half of wUch 
Milton hai adopted {Epist. ex Pont. III. i. 51, 52):— 
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“ Notior est factus C^paneus a fulminis ictu; 

Notus homo mersis Ainphiaraus equis.** 

But, as Warton suggests, Milton may have had in his mind the 
splendi(^ description of the hero’s descent in the Thebaid of Statius 
^VII. 818—823):— 

" Ilium ingens haurit specq#, et transire parantes 
Mergit eq^os : non arma manu, non frena remisit: 

Sicut erat, reqfos defert in Tartara currus, 

Respexitque cadens ccelum, campumque coire 
Ingemuit: donee levior distantia rursus 
Miscuit arva tremor, lucemque exclusit Avemo.” 

Warton justly remarks on the fine taste shown in the allusion to 
Amphiaraus for Milton’s purpose. In the preceding lines he had 
compared his desolation of heart, when the unknown London beauty 
vanished from his gaze and he knew he should never see her again, 
to the feelings with which Vulcan in Lemnos may have thought of 
the heaven from which he had been suddenly flung; but now he 
mends the image by saying he is like Amphiaraus, who, as he sank 
in his chariot through the dark chasm that was to close over him, 
took one last look upwards at the sky and the sun. 

Postscript to Elegia Septima.— ego mente olim /azid,’* 
etc. See Introd. I. pp. 269, 270.—The,pore the general tenor of 
the Postscript is considered in connexion with the circumstances of 
Milton’s life, the more it will appear that by Academia in line 5 he 
does not mean the University of Cambridge, as all the commentators 
have supposed, but the Platonic Philosophy. True, it may have 
be?n at Cambridge that he first imbibed this Philosophy from Plato’s 
writings; but the writings themselves, and not the University, are 
the “shady Academy” that he thinks of»as affording him the 
“ Socratic streams.” He is thinking, in fact, of the original Academia 
of Athens, the celebrated groves of Academus, where Plato taught 
in person; and, by metaphor, he makes his study of Plato’s works 
to have been his own walking in spirit in those illustrious groves. 
How, indeed, even in physical consistency, could Milton have 
thought of C|.mbridge, whose ^^juncosce paludes ” and “ nuda arva 
umbrasque negantia molles'^ he had*pictured so vividly in his first 
Elegy, as now “umbrosa^' and flowing with streamlets? Still, if 
there is any doubt, Cambridge ought to have the benefit. For, 
certainly, he has madeathe penult of Academia short here, just as he 
did when he used the word indubitably for Cambridge Unive^y 
(see Ehg, II. 21).— Diomedeam vim timet ipsa Venus'^ ^e 
Platonic Philosophy, howsoever imbibed, had, before 1645, taken 
such possession of Milton as to have driven out of his mind any 
juvenile love-folly like that which^ this Elegy commemorated j and 
now, if Venus herself were to try him, , she would find him no less 
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obdurate a combatant than the hero Diomede had been, whfen he 
pursued her, lady-god though she was, through the ranks of war, 
wounded her in the wrist, and sent her screaming to Mars for help 
back to Olympus {Iliads V. 335 et seq^ 1 

[Epigrammata,] ^ 

In Proditionem Bombardicam. — Pallor^ an” See £/e^. 
Quinta^ 5—8, and note there.— Qualiter Uk . . . l^uit lordanios 
. .. agros.” The prophet Elijah, 2 Kings ii. 11. 

In Eandem ;—“ Qua septemgemim Bellua monk lates 9 ”: the 
Papacy, resting on the seven hills of Rome, and regarded by zealous 
•Protestants as the Beast of the Apocalypse (Rev. xiii .)—Ike quidem 
sine k consortia serus adivit astra” ^ng James was dead several 
years ’ before this Epigram was written. Would Milton in later 
manhood have made the secmt post-mortem disposition of .this king? 

In Eandem:— Furgatorem anima derisit Jacobus ^gnem” \ i,e. 
King James, as a good Protestant, derided the doctrine of Purgatory. 
Note the unusual lacbbus^ instead of IdcdbuSy as in the preceding 
Epigram .—“Nec inultus” etc. Compare In Quintum Novembris^ 44. 

In Eandem :—^The jest is “ How absurd that Rome, which had 
excommunicated James, and doomed him to Styx and the worjd 
below, should have changed her mind, and tried to hoist him by 
gunpowder quite the other way! ” 

In Inveni’OREM BoMUARDiE.— lapetionidem” \ Prometheus. 
He only snatched a little fire from the chariot of the sun, and brought 
it down on the tip of a stick j but the inventor of gunpowder had 
robbed Jove himself of the whole power qf his thunder ! 

e * 

Ad Leonoram Rom^e Canentem. —See Introd. I. pp. 271, 
272 .—Angelus unicuique suus” etc. A fancy in which I discern 
something characteristic of Milton.—“ mens tertia^” some third mind, 
intermediate between God and Angel.—“ assuescere” Mr. Keightley 
notes the faulty structure of this line, the caesura falliftg on the first 
syllable of a word.—“ Qubd « cuncta Deus est” etc. Mr. Keightley 
refers to the Pantheistic exposition in Virgil, jEn, VI. 724 et seq. 

Ad Eandem :—“ Altera .. . leonora ”: the Princess Leonora of 
E^, sister of the Duke of Feirara, Tasso’s love for whom, dating 
from 1566, makes so much romance in biographies of the poet.— 
^^Dircao Pentheo” Pentheus, King of Thebes (hence called 
“ Dircaean Pentheus,” because Dirce was also one of the celebrities 
of the Boeotian legends), was fqjiously dpposed to the worship of 
Bacchus in his dominions, till the god, to punish him, inspired him 
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with a desire to behold the Bacchic orgies himself, when he was tom 
to fdeces. Ovid, in telling the story {Met. IIL), desaibes the phrenzy 
of his rage, and his eyes ira irmendos fecerat.”—** dee(fiuisset ”: 

^ispriifted in both Milton’s own editions: “destputiset” in First, 
and destputisset” in Second. 

• 

Ad Eandem :—** Serena ... claraque Parthempes fam Achelciados, 
Chakidico . .. rogo ? ” eta Naples, primitively called Parthenope^ 
and poetically urbs Partheiwpma^ derived that distinction from the 
legend that the body of Parthenope, one of the Sirens, was found 
and sacredly entombed on th| sea^shore at that point of the Italian 
coast. The Sirens were Acheloiads^ as being daughters of the river- 
god Acheldus. Chalcidims was another word for “Neapolitan,” 
inasmuch as^Kaples had been enlarged and re-edified by a colony 
from the island of Euboea, the chief town of which was Chalds .— 
“ Ilia quidem wwV,” etc.: i.e. The true Siren is Leonora; for she is 
of Neapolitan birth, though now residing in Rome (Introd. I. p. 272). 
— ^^raud murmura Pausilipi”: meaning probably, Mr. Keightley 
thinks, the ftiurmurs of the waves at the foot of Mount Posilipo, and 
without any such reference as Warton supposed to the famous 
grotto there. 

Apologus de Rustico et Hero. —Ste Introduction, I. p. 272. 

De Moro. —See Introd. I. pp. 272, 273. There, after giving an 
account of the purposes of this scrap, and of the circumstances in 
which it was used by Milton, first in his Defensio Secunda (1654), 
arid next in his Authoris ad Akxandri Mori Supplementum Respomio 
(1655), I concluded by saying that, though always printed among 
Milton’s Latin poems, it is, all but certainly, jiot his, but a concoction 
of some contemporary Dutch wit. I may now complete the proof 
by quoting Milton’s own ^ords respecting it, only referred to in ihe 
Introduction:—In his Def. ^c. he introduces it with the words 
“ Unde aliquis, et lepidi sanb quisquis ingenii, hoc distichon ”; and 
in the Responsio he reintroduces it with these: “ Ego vero authorem 
Batavum et notissimum illud de te distichon, quo me facile 
defendam, r«:ito.” It seems necessarily implied that Milton only 
used a convenient lampoon of foreign origin, whidi had reached 
England, and been already copied into the newspapers of the 
Commonwealth. He«himself, however, was credited with it, or at 
least with the circulation of it. S^e Art. “ Alexander Morus ” in 
Bayle’s Diet. 

Ad Christinam, Suecorum Reginam, nomine Cromwelli.— 
See Introduction, L pp. ^^73—281. 
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SYLVARUM LIBER, 

In Obitum Procancellarii Medici. 

I 

4. Idpeti, . . mpotes*' : lapetus, son of,Heaven and Earth, the 
father of Prometheus, etc, was regarded bgr the Greeks as the general 
ancestor of mankincL 

5. See note, Quinta^ 65, 66. 

10—12. ferus Hercules Nessi venenatus cruore /EmathiA 

jacuisset CEt&l* The death of Hercules was caused by his having 
• been induced by his wife Dejanira, in her jealousy, to put on the *V 
bloOd-stained shirt of the centaur Nessus, whom he had himself slain 
with a poisoned arrow j and the funeral-pyre of the hero, whence 
he ascended to the gods, was on the top of Mount CEta, on the 
borders of Thessaly and Macedonia, and hence called .^mathian or 
Macedonian (see note. Sonnet “ Captain or Colonel Warton 
cites from Horace {Epod, XVII. 31, 32) the phrase Alro delibutus 
Hercules Nessi cruorel' 

13, 14. '"^fraude turpi Palladis . .. occisum . . . Hectora^ In 
the Iliad (XXII.) the encounter of Hector with Athilles is brought 
about by a deception of the goddess Pallas, which Hector does not 
discover till the combat is begun and he is about to receive his 
death-stroke. ^ 

15, i§. “ Quern larva Pelidisperemitense Locro^Jove lacrymante ” ; 
i.e, Sarpedon, a son o( Jupiter, fighting on the Trojan side, and 
killed by Patroclus, who wore the armour of Achilles, and is therefore 
called his larva or phantom {Iliady XVI.J For the ense Locro Mr. 
Keightley accounts thus: “Because Menoetius, the father of 
Patroclus, was a Locrian.”— ^^J&ve lacrymante ” is an allusion to the 
bloody drops which Jupiter, in the Iliad^ shed on the earth when he 
consented that Sarpedon should'die. 

« 

17. “ verba Hecat'iia ”: wor^s of witchcraft, from Hecate (see 
note, ComuSf 135). Ovid, as Warton noted, has “Hecateia carmina ” 
{Met XIV. 44). 

18. ^^Telegoni parens": Circe, mother ot Telegon by Ulysses. 
OvIEl, as Warton remarked, calls Circe by the same name {Epist ex 
Pont. III. i. 123). 

20. ^'AEgiali saror": Medea, whose brother was Absyrtus, 

, called also .^Egialeus. ^ ‘ 

21. “ the three Fates. Seenote, 75. 
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22. Aries” etc. Mr. Keightley notes the awkward caesura in 
this line. 

23,1^. ^^Machaon” etc. Machaon, son of the god ^sculapius, 
fns physician or surgeon-in-chief to the Greeks in the Trojan War, 
and was killed by Eurypylus. Warton remarked, after Steevens, 
that the death of Machaon by the Spear of Eurypylus is not in the 
Iliad itself, but is related circumstantially in the continuation of the 
Iliad by the Greek poet Quintus Calaber, or Quintus Smymaeus. 
He notes that this author, “ not at present very familiar to boys of 
seventeen,” was, according to Phillips, one of the classics read by 
Milton with his pupils. The* feet in the text, however, may have 
been within Milton’s information indirectly in 1626. 

25, 26. Philyreie” etc.: Cheiron, the wise centaur and physi¬ 
cian, son of Saturn and Philyra, and tutor of Achilles, wEsculapius, 
and so many other heroes. See Eleg. IV., and note there. He 
died from an accidental wound from one of the poisoned arrows of 
Hercules. There are various accounts of the manner of the 
accident; bht Milton follows Ovid, Fast. V. 379 et seq.\ where 
Cheiron is called “ Philyreius heros” and the hopelessness of his 
wound is thus described :— 

“ Sanguine Centauri Lernsea: saiiguis Echidnae 
Mixtus ad auxilium tempora nulla dabant.” 

28. Case puer genetricis alvo” \ ^Esculapius, the God of 
Medicine himself, son of Apollo and Coronis, and brought into the 
world in this fashion when his mother was destroyed. He was 
kiUed at last by Jove’s lightning, because Pluto complained that he 
had saved the lives of so many. 

29. “ 7 \tque, O alumno major Apolline.”* The is the dead 
medical Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Gostlyn, the subject of the poem (see 
Introd. I. pp. 282, 283); but the expletive phrase has pu^zil^d com¬ 
mentators. Warton was sure that “Apolline” is a misprint for 
“ Apollinis ”; but, having made the change, and so translated the 
passage “ And thou, O greater than the pupil of Apollo,” he was 
uncertain who this “pupil of Ap§llo” might be. As he could 
hardly be ^Esculapms, who was not so much the pupil of his father 
Apollo in the medied art as of Cheiron, to whom his father had 
entrusted his education, Warton ingeniously suggested lapis, the 
son of lasos, celebratdfe by Virgil {^n. XII. 391 et seq.) thus;— 

" Jamque aderat Fhoebo ante alios dilectus lapis 
lasides; acri quondam cui captus amore 
Ipse suas artes, sua munera, Isetus Apollo, 

Augurium citharamque dabat, celeresque sagittas. 
llle, ut deposit! proferret fata parentis, 

Scire potestates herbai%m usuroque medendi 
Maluit, et mutas agitare inglorius utes.” 
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Now, ^ we are forced to the reading ApolKnis^^ lapis may certainly 
be fhe **alumnus. ” But are we forced to that reading ? If ^^ApoUins ” 
were a misprint in the edition of i645> likely to escape 

correction in the edition of 1673. oot retain “Apollifte** and 

translate ^'alumnoP not “pupil,” but “tutor” or “foster-father”? 
There are e^mples of this. The meaning would then be “And 
thou (Gostlyn) greater in medicine than thy tsator Apollo.” 

31. ^^Cirrha”'. a town at the foot of Parnassus, and'therefore 
not far from the Mount Helicon of the next line. 


37. “//a rupit Persephone tua.” ^ter Proserpine or Persephone 
became Queen of Hades, she regulated the deaths of human beings, 
cutting the threads of their lives herself or by Atropos. 

45. “ AEaciP ^acus was co-judge of the dead with Minos and 
Rhadamanthus. 


In Quintum Novembris. 

• 

1. ^'■Jatn plus extrema veniens Jacobus ab arcto.^' James came 
from Scotland in 1603, and the Gunpowder Plot attempt was on 
the 5th of November 1605. Pius Jacobus'^ is conventional. See 
note. In Prod. Bomb. No. 2. 

I 

2, 3. “ Teucrigenas populos . . . regna A/bionum.” In the old 

British legends, as afterwards compiled by Milton in his History of 
Britain^ the Britons are Troy-sprung or Teucrigenas (from Teucer, 
ancestor of the Trojans), inasmuch as the true founder of the British 
realm was Brutus with his Trojan colony, b.c. r 150; but before that 
time the island had been called Albion^ and its inhabitants Albiones, 
from a giant Albion, son of Neptune, who ruled it for a while about 
B.<;. 2220. ' 

7—47. “ Cum ferus ignifiuo regnans Ackeronte tyrannus, 
Eumenidum pater^ cethereo vagus exul Olympo^ 

• Forth” tic. 

In the whole of this description of Satan out on wing^surveying the 
round of our globe, and indeed m the ideas and construction of this 
Latin poem generally, written in Milton's eighteenth year, Warton 
detected “ an early and promising prolusion ” to Parcidise Lost. I 
can confirm the observation. The Satan of Hhis Latin poem is*, in 
sk^ch, though with concentration of his energies on one act, the 
Satan of Paradise lAst, or more particularly that Satan as he is con¬ 
tinued into Paradise Regained ; and the tenacity of the conception 
through forty years of Milton's life is remarkable—It is no contra¬ 
diction of this that Milton in this, poem invests Satan at the outset 
with classic ziames and epithets, calling him, for example, “father 
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of the Eumenides or Furies,” as Fliito was in some of the m^hologies, 
and Acheron in others, and representing him as exiled from 
Olympus.” 

• 13.* "///«■ unanitnes odium struit inter arnicas” •. an adaptation, 

as Richardson noted, of Virgil, ^En. VII. 335, 336 :— 

• * 

“ Tu potes unanimes armare in prselia fratres, 

^ Atque omis v^rsare domes. *’ 

23. “ Summanus ” : an old and rather rare name for Pluto, a con¬ 
traction of “ Summus manium” Chief of the Dead. Ovid has the 
name, Fast. VI. 731. • 

2^ —30. “ Neptuniaproles ... qui” etc.^ This is the giant Albion 
(see note to lines 2, 3). He had ruled our island forty-four years 
and given it his name, Milton tells us in his summary of the legends 
{lust, of Britain)^ “ till at length, passing over into Gaul, in aid of 
his brother Lestrygon, against whom Hercules was hasting out of 
Spain into Italy, he was there slain in fight.” Hercules is called 
AmphitryomdeSj after his putative father Amphitryon, his real father 
being Jupiter. All this, Milton says in the last line, happened 
before the age of the Trojan War : in the legendary chronology (note 
2, 3) it was no less than a thousand years before that age. 

31—33. simul hanCy qpibusque et festd. pace heatamf etc. 

Here, as Warton noted, a phrase is borrowed from Ovid’s description 
of Envy, Met. II. 790—796, and the whole- of that passage is re¬ 
collected :— 

• “ Adopertaque nubibus atris, 

Quacunque ingreditur, florentia proterit arrsi, 

Exuritque herbas, et summa cacumina carpit: 

Afflatuque suo populos, urbesque, idomosque 
Polluit : et tandem Tritonida conspicit arcem, 

Ingeniis, opifiusque, et festd pace, virentem : 

Vlxque tenet lacrymas, quia nil laciymabile cemit.” 

36} 37* ^^Qualia Trinacrid . . . clausus in MtnA . . . TyphoiusP 
The hideous hundred-headed giant Typhon or Typhoeus, after 
frightening ^ the gods, was crushed down by Jupiter under the 
fires of Mount .^Ftna. • 

38. “ adamantinus.” So in First Edition; misprinted “ adaman- 
tins ” in Second. 

39. “ Dentis . . . cuspide cusp^." Evidently Milton meant to 
make the sound of this line an echo to the sense. 

45. “ natai." Misprinted “notat” in Second Edition. 

48. “famque pruinosas velox superceverat Alpes” Steevens 
referred to Lucan, I. 183*:— • 

“Jam gelidas Caesar oarsu mperaverat Alpes.” 
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49—S3* ptirH sinistrA mntMfer Apenniims” etc.: i.e. ^atan, 

after crossing the Alps, and entering Italy, makes direct for Rome 
by a route which keeps the Apennines on his left hand as he flies 
and Tuscany in the main on his right. He has a pleasure*in look-, 
ing at Tuscany, as the old Etruria so famous for its magic and 
superstitions. * r 

53. Mavortigena. . . QuirinV'\ ^ofnulus, the sorj of Mars, 
called Quirinus after he was deifled, though Mars himself is also 
called Quirinus. 

54—63. ''‘lucent^ cum circumgreditur totam Tricoronifer urhem^^ 
etc. With malicious ingenuity Milton makes Satan arrive in Rome, 
on his diabolical errand, on the eve of St. Peter’s Day (to be exact, 
iet us say June 28, 1605), when the Pope went in procession through 
the city, with his Cardinals preceding him, and there was all the 
unusual stir and ceremonial in consequence, with gatherings of 
priests and friars of all orders, a great service in St. Peter’s, etc. In 
the satirical and semi-humorous tone of the descriptioi^ throughout 
one sees young Milton’s willing S3nnpathy with the utmost intensity 
of the English Protestant feeling of his time. 

5 7. “ submissor So in Second Edition : “ summisso ” in First. 

64—67. “ Qualiter exululat Broniius^ Bromitquc^' etc. Not 
even will Milton’s love of music let him praise the thunders of sing¬ 
ing with which he fancies the vaults and dome of St. Peter’s resound¬ 
ing on that Eve. No j they were like the howling of Bacchus (here 
called by his surname of Bromius^ “ the Roaring ”) and of the crew 
of Bacchus, singing their orgies on the Echionian mountain 
Aracynthus, while the heighbouring river Asopus trembles at the 
din, and the flirther-off Mount Cithaeroa answers with his rocky 
eclioes. Echionian is property “Theban,” and both Asopus and 
Cithgeron were in BoeOtia, near Thebes \ but Aracynthus, called also 
Actaeus, was in Acarnania, more than a hundred miles west from 
Thebes, and quite out of the’ range of Bceotian echoes. Mr. 
Keightley fancies that Milton wa§ misled in his topography by Virgil, 
Eel. II. 24;— 

“ Amphion Dircseus in Actaeo Aracyntho,” 
where Amphion JDircaus” means “the Thebfm Amphion.” 

—73. “ Captum oculis T^hlonta^^ etc. The horses of Night 
are familiar creatures in classic poetry; and Spenser has them, F. Q. 
I. V., where they are described thus (stanza 20):— 

Before the dore her iron charet ^ood. 

Already harnessed for jouitiey new, 

And cole-blacke steedes yborne of hellish brood ”; 
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and again) with a difference (stanza 28);— 

** Through mirksome aire her ready way she makes : 

Her twyfold teme, of which two blacke as pitch, 

^ « And two were browne, yet each to each unlich, 

Did softly swim away.” 

It was a daring beauty in Milton j:o be the first (as he is believed 
to be) who gave these Worses names. His lines may be thus trans¬ 
lated:—• • 

” Typhlos the blind to lead, and with him the fierce Melanchaetes, 

Torpid Slope next, whose sire was Acherontseus, 

Coupled with shaggy Phrix, whose mane flew cloudily round her.” 

Each name is from the Greek, and is etymologically significant, as 
if he had called the horses Blindings Blackhaired^ Silence of Hell^ 
and Shuddering. 

74. “ regum domilor”: the Pope, with the polite title of “ Phlege- 
tontius hcercs ” also fitted to him. 

75, 76. Ingreditur thalamos {neque enimf etc.) This insinua¬ 
tion is conventional, as against Popes in general, the verb prodttdt 
being in the present tense; and it is not to be regarded as directed 
against the particular Pope who reigned in June 1605 : viz. Paul V. 

80—85. Assumptis micuerunt tempora cam’sf etc. In this 

description of Satan as he stood at the Pope’s bedside there is a 
touch of resemblance to the appearance given to Satan in the 
Temptation in the Wilderness, Bar. Beg. I. 314 el seq. and 497, 
but the special equipment in the garb of a Franciscan friar is, 
as Warton pointed oqt, from two passages in Buchanan. Thus, in 
Buchanan’s Franciscanus^ a Satire on the Franciscans:— 

Haud quoties longo sub syrmate*rasum 
Cerno caput, dtortum functn, latumque galerum, 

Atque fenestratum soles capture cothurnum, • • 

Cemere me Paulum credo.” 

Again in the same poet’s Fratres Fraterrimiy xxxiv., entitled 
“Somnium,” and describing the apparition of St Francis at the 
poet’s bedside:— ^ 

“ Cum mihi Franciscus, nodosa cannabe cinctus, 

Astitit ante torum, stigmata nota gerens. 

In manibus sacra vestis erat, cum fune galerus, 

Falla, fotestratus calceus, hasta, liber: 

£t mihi subridens, ‘Hanc Drotinus indue,’ dixit.” 

86—89. “ Tails . . . Franciscus eremo.” Warton thinks that 
here Milton means St Francis d’Assisi, the founder of the Fran¬ 
ciscan order (1182—1226), but has, by mistake, attributed to that 
Saint incidents which properly belong to the life of St Francis 
Xavier, the Jesuit Missionary (1506—1552). 
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92. DormiSf nate 9 ” So, as Warton notes, lHaij II. 23, ES&ts^ 
‘Atpios vU; 

96. phareirati . . . BritannV' In memory, as Mr. Reightley 

supposes, of the ancient fame of the English bowmen. * ' 

97. '^Latins . . . Ccesar”: the Roman Caesar, or German 
Emperor. The Caesar or Emperor in 1605 was Rodolph II. 

102, 103. “disjectam . . . class^n^* etc. The shattered 
Spanish Armada of 1588. 

104, 105. Sanctorumque cruet tot corpora fixa probroscc^ 
Thermodoonted nuper regnante puelW' 

These are the Roman Catholics put to death in England during 
•the reign of Elizabeth, here called ''Thermodoontea puella” or 
“ Amazonian girl,” from Thermodon, a river falling ifato the Euxine 
sea in the country of the legendary Amazons. Ovid’s adjective, as 
Warton noted, is Thermodontiacus \ but Todd refers for Thermo- 
doonteus to Propertius, III. xiv. 15, 16. There, however, the form, 
in the edition I have at hand, is Tkermodonteus :— 

** Qualis Amazonidum nudatis bellica mammis 
Thennodontels turma vagatur agris; ” 

and, if this reading is correct, Milton has not the warrant of this 
passage, either for his word, or for shortening the second syllable 
of it. 

116. “ ad consilium ” : to his Parliament. 

117, 118; ** Patricios,** members of the House of Commons; 
“procerum de stirpe creates" Peers; ^^grandeevos patres" etc.. 
Bishops and Privy Councillors. 

120. '■^nitrati pulvens" The accepted Latin phrase for Gun¬ 
powder was ^^pulvis nitratus ” or ^^pulvis hitrosus” 

126. '‘vel Gallus atrox, vel seems Iberus." The French King 

in 1605 was Henry IV., the hero .of Navarre; the Spanish King 
was Philip III. Milton thinks of the two peoples and their religion, 
and not of the particular sovereigns. ^ 

127. “ Seecula . . . Mariana ”: the times of " the Bloody 
Mary,” Elizabeth’s predecessor. 

133. “ TUthonia ”: Aurora or Morning, tl\e wife of Tithonus. 

135. ‘*nigri . . . nati”: Memnon, the dark King of Ethiopia, 
son^f Tithonus and Aurora, for whose untimely death in the 
Trojan war Aurora was inconsolable. See note, Pens. 18. 

138. rwolvens" \ rolling back. 

139—154, “jEf/ locus" etc. «*This Latin poem, juvenile pro¬ 
duction though it is, contains line poetical passages; and the present 
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Js on% of them. With various precedes in his mind, the youn^ 
poet imagines a place on the earth where there is a Cave of Murder 
and Treason ; and he describes it with much power:— 

• *' there exists a place, girt round with unchangeable night’gloom, 

Once the foundation vast of a building crumbled to ruins, 

Now the den of pitiless Murder and double-tongued Treason, 

Who at one birth came forth as thi issue of Termagant Discord : 

Here, mid rubbish-heaps and ruptured masses of stone-work, 

CofBnless bones lie abodt, and iron-spigoted corpses.” 

Round the cavern are Stratagem, Strife, Calumny, Fury, Fear, and 
all shapes of Death; pale Horror hovers oveir it; the shrieks of 
ghosts are heard in the silence of the spot; the very ground is 
blood-soaked; while far in the interior, shunning the cavern’s 
mouth, lurk Murder and Treason themselves, restlessly looking back 
in continual dread 

143. prarupte^ue" So in Second Edition. In the First the 
word was “ semifractaque” \ which gave a false quantity, the first 
syllable of semi being long. Milton ought to have known this, if 
only from lihe 122 in his own Eiegia Quinta. 

155. pugiles : “champions of Rome” in the sense of 

hired bravoes or ruffians. 

156. ^'•antist^s Eabylonius^'\ the Mbylonian priest; Rome, in 
the Protestant interpretation, being the great Babylon of the 
Apocalypse. 

158. Gens exosa mihV^ Warton refers to Juno’s speech to 
i^olus, jEn. 1. 65 et seq., for the phrase “ Gens inimica mihi^' and a 
certain general resemblance. 

165. “paruere gemelli.” The afe Murder and Treason. 

The first syllable of paruare being long, Milton, as Warton observed, 
either committed a false quantity here, or is to be absolved on the 
ground that he meant the u to be slurred, and the whole word to be 
a trisyllable. In the only other case of his use of the same verb in 
his Latin poetry, “ Parere Fati discite iegibus ” {In oh. Pro. Med.^ 
written in the same year), the la\^ of the verse permits the initial 
syllable of the line to be either long or short: so that instance does 
not help us to a decision. It is in his favour, however, that in a 
preceding line in this same poem, In Quint. Nov. (26) he has the' 
quantity right in the compound ** apparent.” 

166—169. **/nterea longo ftectens curvamine ccdos despidi**. . , 
Dominus” etc. A combination of two Biblical passages,—Ps. xviii. 
9 and'Ps. il 4. 

170—193. Esseferuntspadum” In this imagination of 

the House or Tower of Fame, the young poet dares to come after 
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Ovid’s ^ilar descaription {Met. XII. 39—63) and Chaucer’s 'much 
more elaborate one {Ifouse of Fame: Book III.) He Helps himself 
to touches from both, and uses also Virgil’s description of Fame 
herself {J&n. IV. 173—188) j yet he produces an Abode of*l|pLumour 
quite his own, and suitable for his purpose. 

171. “Mareoftdas undas’*:' distinctly so in both Milton’s 
editions; but certainly, as Mr. Keightley objerves, either a mktake 
or a misprint for MaoUdas. For Milton* cannot have mdhnt Lake 
Mareoiis^ which is in Eg3q)t, but the great Lake MaoHs, now “ the 
sea of Azof,” north of the Black Sea. That lake, washing the 
western end of the Caucasian chain, does lie close to that boundary¬ 
line between Asia and Europe where Milton places his House of 
'Fame., 

17a. Titanidos . . . Famee" According to Virgil as aboye, 
yFn. IV. 178—180; where Fame is represented as the daughter of 
Terra, and sister of the Titans Coeus and Enceladus. 

178—i8o. Qualiter instrepitant . . . agminamus'arumf tic. 
The original of this image, in its exact form, as Warton noted, is in 
the Iliad, II. 469 et seg., and XVI. 641; but Chaucer has a modifi¬ 
cation of it in his House of Fame, III. 430—435, describing the 
coming in of the petitioners to the Goddess :— 

“ But, why] that 1 beheld this sighte, 

I herde a noise approchen blyve, 

That ferde as been don in an hyve, 

Agen hir tyme of out-fleyinge: 

• Right swiche a maner murrauringe 

For all the world hit semed mee.” 

181. “Ilia," Fame;- “matris," Terra or Earth, Fame’s mother. 
See ante, 172. ,, 

182—188. “ Auribus innumeris cinctum caput ... nee tot, 
Aristoride, . . . volvebas lumina." Aristorides is Argus, the 
hundred-eyed guardian of the cow lo, or Isis; his father was Aristor. 
Compare Virgil’s Fame, as above (181—183):— 

“ Cui, quot sun'i. corpora plums, 

Tot vigiles oculi subter, mirabile dictu, 

Tot lingus, totidem ora sonant, tot subrigit aures.” 

And Chaucer’s House of Fame, III. 291—300-:— 

“ For as fcle eyeif hadde she 
As fetheres upon foules be, 

Or weren on the bestes foure 

That Goddes trone gunne honour . . . 

And, soth to tellen, also she 
Had also fele ap-stj)ndyng eres 
And tonges as on tetes heres.” 
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The propriety of such a corporeal organism for the goddess Fame or 
Rumour is obvious. 

“Dex/ra tuham gestat Temesao ex are sonoram.** Temese, 
.on the* Calabrian coast, was famous for its copper, and Warton 
quotes from Ovid the phrase “ Temesaa ara." —In Chaucer, Fame 
does not ‘herself carry a trumpet,«but is attended by ^Eolus, the 
wind-god, carrying two trumpets,—a golden one for good report or 
praise, and a brass one fof evil report or infamy. 

208. “cedenfes . . . auras** Compare Par. Lost^ II. 842, 
where the phrase “the buxom air,” as Todd remarked, literally 
translates this. * 

220—226. “At/amen . . . cekbraHor anno** It seems im¬ 
possible to doubt that Milton suddenly huddled up in these closing 
liijes a poem which he intended to be longer. If he had kept 
proportion with the foregoing parts of the poem, the proceedings of 
Fame or Rumour after her arrival in England ought to have been 
more gradual; the indefinite horror caused by her murmurs should 
have been Sfeen encircling the dark deed to which they appertained; 
and the ring should have been drawn closer and closer till we 
reached the actual 5th of November and the capture of Guy Fawkes 
in the cellar. Probably Milton had to get the piece ready by the 
5th of November 1626, and had to cut it short at the last moment 
As it is, it is the best Gunpowder Plot poem in existence; and in 
the last two lines we seem to hear the cries of the boys in the 
streets carrying Guy Fawkes about in effigy. 
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# 

4—6. “ Quern nuper^effudi^* etc. A reference to his Elegia 
Tertia. For the interval between the death lamented in that pi'bce 
and the death lamented in this, see Introd. I. p. 289. 

7—10. “ Cum centilinguis Fama . . . spafgit,** etc. This is as 
if Milton had still in his ear lines 211, 212 of the preceding poem. 
In Quint. lAro. Possibly he did qot write the present piece till he 
had finished that, though Bishop Felton had died Oct. 5. 

10. Neptuno satos** See In Quint. JVbv., 26, 27, and note 
• there; also Comus, 1$—29. Mr. Keightley thinks Milton was the 
first to call the Britons outright “ ^ns of Neptune but I should 
doubt it. ^ 

13, 14. ‘*insuld qua nomen Anguilla tenet**'. i.e. the Isle of Ely, 
so called from its abundance of eels {anguilla Lat. for “eels”). 
The word Ely in old English m|ant Eel Island; so that “ Isle of 
Ely ” is tautological. 
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17. **poUfiiem . . . deam”: ut. Death. 

18, 19. '^^Necvota Naso in IHda coneepit . . . ^riora” The 
Ibis of Ovid, one of the poems which he wrote in his exile, is a 
furious invective, in 646 lines of elegiac verse, against an uaiilmoi^. 
enemy. There had been a similar poem, with the same fancy-name, 
by the Gre&k poet Callimachus, in abuse of his .pupil Apollonius 
Rhodius, \^ho ^d given him offence. •> 

20—22. “ Graiusque votes ” etc. The early Greek pdet Archi¬ 
lochus (about B.C. 680), famous for the severity of his satires, and 
of whom the story is that, when Lycambes, who had promised him 
his daughter Neobule in marriage, brtike his word and gave her to 
. another, he took revenge in a poem of such tremendous scurrility 
that tlie whole family hanged themselves. He left an extraordinary'Jt 
reputation; and Horace {Epist, I. xix. 2^ et seq.) claims to have intro- 
duced his verse and spirit, though not his matter, among the Latins. 

25, 26. ^‘Attdisse talesvideor . . . sonos” ttc. As appears from 
the sequel, it is the voice of the dead Bishop that the poet hears. 

31—44. “ Non est, ut arbitraris^' etc. The drift of this passage 
is that the voice which the poet hears corrects that Pagan view 
of Death which would regard it with anger and execratiotf, and 
substitutes the Christian view, which justifies acquiescence, and even 
joy. In the classic mythology, he is told, Death may be the daughter 
of Night, or of Erebus, or of a Fury, or born under Chaos, or what 
not; but Christianity teaches that she is God’s minister, sent from 
heaven to collect His harvests, and call souls out of their fleshly 
tabernacles, either to the light above or to judgment below. Note, 
however, the relapse into classic imagery in lines 39—44. The 
Hours were among the children of Themis by Jupiter, as in the 
Orphic hymn quoted by Warton:— 

^ dvyariptt OtfuSos Koi Znjvbt AtfcucTos. 

45. ^^Hancut vocantem” tic, A strange error has been com¬ 
mitted here by all previous e^itore. They make the quotation end 
with the preceding line at “ subterraneas^' and print as if at the words 
^'•Hanc ut vocantem” Milton resumed speech in his*, own name. 
Accordingly, they suppose Death herself to have been the speaker of 
all those words which Milton has hitherto heard mysteriously uttered, 
from line 27 to line 44, defining the true nature of Death; and they 
suppose ^'‘Hanc ut vocantem leetus audivi, cito fiadum reliqm carcerem^' 
etc.,^ to mean “As joyfully I heard her so speaking, speedily I 
(Milton) left this foul prison, and,” etc., to the end of the poem. If, 
however, one reads on to the end of the poem, it becomes obvious 
that it could not be Milton himself that is speaking. Were he the 
speaker, then the whole passage from line 45 to the end would be 
a kind of dimm by Milton of a flight upwards through the starry 



8pa<^ to which he was carried by the effed» on his imagination of 
the voice he had heard. So, of course, the editors have hitherto 
mterpreted the passage; but ^e idea of such a stany dream-dight 
ISy Milton himself would be quite out of keeping with the circum¬ 
stances, and poetically awkward All becomes plain and natural, 
however, if we suppose that the voice which Milton has heard from 
line 27 has been t^tpf the dead Bishop, and that this voice does 
not stop«t “ suiterraneas^ in line 44, but continues to the very end 
of the poem. Then the “Ifane ut voamtem Icettts audivit* etc. of 
lines 45, 46, implies “I have been telling you the true nature of 
Death, and what I have told you is not mere conventional Christian 
doctrine, but consists with my own experience; for, when Death 
called me, I heard the summons gladly, left the foul prison of my 
earthly body, and lo! all at once, amid swift guarding Angels, I felt 
myself carried up through the starry worlds to the Heaven where I 
now abide.” As I have no doubt that this reading will at once 
recommend itself and permanently supersede the other, I have 
printed accordingly, and extended the quotation-marks to the close 
of the poem. This is one of the cases in which the absence of 
quotation-marks iii Milton’s own editions has led to mistakes. 

• 49, 50. **Votes ut olim . . . senex^” etc.: t\e. Elijah. See 2 
Kings ii. 11. How much more consisteiit the comparison to Elijah’s 
ascent is with the upward flight of the soul of the dead Bishop than 
it would have been with the imaginary ftight of the poet! 

^ 51—64. “ J\ron me Booiis^* etc. Milton is not singular in this 
somewhat quaint enumeration of the constellations and luminaries 
through or past which the soul of the dead mounted on its flight to 
the Heaven where it was to abide. Todd,* who read the passage as 
a description of Milton’s^ own ideal flight in the celestial spaces, 
paralleled it, on that understanding, with the opening of the Fotfrth 
Day of the First Week in Sylvester’s Du Bartas:— 

Pure Spirit, that rapt’st above the firmest sphere. 

In fiery coach, thy fiuthful messenger, 
ilfho, smiting Jordan with his pleighted cloak, 

Did yeist divide the waters*with the stroke, 

O take me np ; that, far from Earth, 1 may 
From sphere to sphere see th’ azure Heavens to-day. 

Be thou my Coachman, and now cheek by jowl 
With Phoel^s’ chariot let my chariot roll; 

Drive on my coach by Mar* his flaming coach; 

Saturn and Luna let my wheels approach; ^ 

Hiat, having learnt,” etc. 

But take the following passage from Donne’s Jh^ogress of the Soui^ 
written on the death of Mrs. i^zabeth Drury. After comparing 
Death to the discharge of a rusty gun,; whidr bursts in pieces in the 
VOL. Ill t , • z 
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act of shoeing out the bullet, he traces the flight of this bullet {ue., 
the escaped soul) thus:— 

** She stays not in the Air, 

To look what meteors there themselves prepare; 

She carries no desire to know, nor sense. 

Whether th’ Air’s middle r^on be intense; 

For th’ element of Fire, she doth not know 
Whether she passed by such a place br no; 

She baits not at the Moon, nor &ires to try 
Whether in that new world men live and die; 

Venus retards her not, t’ enquire how she 
Can (being one star) Hesper and Vesper be; 

He that charm’d A^ns’ eyeS, sweet Mercury, 

Works not on her, who now is grown all eye; 

Who, if she meet the body of the Sun, 

f Goes through, not staying till his course be run ; 

Who finds in Mars his camp no corps of guard, 

• Nor is by Jove, nor by his Father, barred ; 

But, ere she can consider how she went. 

At once is at and through the Firmament: 

And, as these Stars were but so m&ny .beads 
Strung on one string, speed undistinguished leads 
Her through these spheres,” etc. 

Though young Milton yielded in his present I^tin poem to the habit 
of astronomical enumeration which such precedents as these mdy 
have instituted, how much more tastefully and poetically he has 
managed it! Perhaps, as he had been reading Chaucer’s House of 
Fame for the purposes of his In Quint. Novembris (see note to that 
poem, lines 170—193), he may have had in his mind Chaucer’s 
description there (Book IL) of his flight with the Eagle, through fhe 
elements and constellations, and past the Galaxy itself, on their way 
to Fame’s House. , 

51, 52. “ Bootis . ; . sarraca tarda^frigore.** Juvenal has a 
siihilal- phrase {Sat. V. 22, 23):— 

“ illo tempore quo se 
Frigida circumagunt pigri sarraca Bootse.” 

56, 57. “deam . . . trifotmem^’: i.e. the Moon. See Par, Lost^ 
III. 730, and ncfte there. , 

57 » 58. ^'‘suos . . . draconesP See Pens. 59, 60, and note. 

e 

^ , Naturam non pati Senium. 

3. “ (Edifodibniam . . . noctem”: such night as OEdipus moved 
in after he was blind. 

19. sono dilapsa tremendoJ\' Mr. Keightley ref^ to 2 Peter 
iii. 10, “The heavens shall pass away with a great noise.” 
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*'35. **pr0ies/m&nia”i Vulcan. 

25. . . . «fltfFhaethon. 

29.* **airei . . . Hatni”\ Mount HsemuSj separating Thrace 
*from l^essaly, and famous for its height 

31, 32, ** Ceraunia,” The najne “Ceraunian Mountains’* was 
applied both to a pa^t of the great Caucasian range between the 
Buxine and the Caspian, and also to a lofty mountain-chain in Epirus. 
The latter ** Ceraunians ” are meant here, as being near Thessaly, 
which was the theatre of the war between the Gk)ds and the Titans. 
In that war the antagonists hurled mountains against each other; 
and Pluto, who took part with his brothers Jupiter and Neptune 
against Saturn and the Titans, is supposed to have used the 
Ceraunians in this manner. *^j5uperos*’ in line 32 must therefore 
mean the Titans, or Saturn and the Titans. 

33 > 34 * JRaUr Omnipotens . . . consuluit rerum summoe" 
So, as Todd noted, in Par. Losty VI. 671—673, “ Almighty 
Father . . • consulting on the sum of things'^ 

37, 38. Mundi rota prime . . . ambitos . . . ccelos.'* The 
“ rota prime ’* is the Primum Mobile of the Ptolemaic system; the 
**ambiti ccelif or “enclosed heavens,” are the nine inner spheres. 
See Introd. to Pfir. Lost, II. p. 87, “Wf sef. 

39—65. “ Tardior haud solito Saturnus, et,” etc. Observe how, 
throughout this whole passage, Milton’s imagination is regulated by 
tljjB Ptolemaic system of Astronomy then prevalent. The thesis of 
the entire poem is “ Naturam non pati Senium^ “ That there is no 
decay in Nature.” By Nature, of course, is here meant the whole 
Physical system of things, the Mundus, the Cosmos. Well, after 
having first (lines i—7)yexpressed sorrow at the liability to error 
shown by the human mind, especially when it measures fetefcial 
things by its own fleeting standard, and after having next (lines 8— 
32) put as strongly as possible the question whether it actually is the 
case, as some people hold, that Nature is wearing out,—adfter all 
this the debater arrives (line 33, At Pater Omnipotens," etc.) at his 
own resolute contradiction of the proposition. The Almighty Father, 
he asserts, has “ consulted better for the sum of things ” than such 
a proposition would imply; and then he goes on to verify this asser¬ 
tion in detail by actu^ly glancing at the successive portions of this 
“ sum of things.” He begins, as we have seen in last note, wijh the 
Primum Mobile, or that outermost shell which bounds the Universe 
in from Chaos or Nothingness, and maintains that that outermost 
shell is still wheeling in its vast diurnal revolution as soundly as ever, 
and whirling round with it all the interior heavens. And now, in 
the present passage, he proceeds to say that not only is that outer- 
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mo$t shell still safe, but also each of the successive paits of its 
enclosed heavens, inwards to the very Earth at the core ^ all. He 
keeps to the Ptolemaic or Alphonsine order in his enumeratjpi, only 
skipping a sphere or two for brevity. The Fixed Stars having been* 
|uisumed as certified by the Primum Mobile, it is enough to find 
Saturn duly moving in his sphese (line 39), and next,—^for Jupiter 
may be skip^ped,—Mars as red as ever in hk (line 40). Then the 
behaviour of the Sun is examined, and fOUr lines are givesi to that 
important body (41—44), also with a favourable report. The same 
number of lines (45—48) is then given to the planet Venus, not 
named, but defin^ beautifully by her functions as both the Morning- 
star and the Evening-star, according to the season. One may then 
skip Mercury and pass to the Moon (49, 50). There are no signs^^ 
of,decay in her either. And so, all the planetary spheres having^ 
been, reported on inwards from Saturn’s to the Moon’s, one arrives 
(51) at the aerial region of the so-called Elements, within the Moon’s 
sphere and more immediately surrounding the Earth. The report 
of the state of this region is also satisfactory. That tb/e Elements 
are keeping their faith is witnessed by the undiminished roar of the 
thunder and flash of the lightning (51, 52), the unabated fury of the 
North-West Wind (53), and the unmitigated stringency of the North- 
Easter, blowing snow and storms among the Scythian Geloni (54, 
55). From the Winds one may pass to the Sea. ‘Well, do not the 
M^iterranean waves beat as grandly as ever the base of the Sicilian 
promontory of Pelorus , is not Triton’s conch heard as loudly round 
all the shores; or is the weight of th^ giant iEgseon or Briareus less 
than it was on the spines of the Balearic sea-monsters (56—59)? 
Only the Earth itself then remains; but observe how, even in the 
mention of it, the fancy'still moves centrewards, or from the surface 
(61—63) to the interior (63—6$). Tfee flowers on the Earth’s 

surface have not lost anything of their beauty,—^not the Narcissus, 
nor the Hyacinth (into which the youth Hyacinthus, the favourite 
of Apollo, was turned), nor that flpwer which sprang from the blood 
of Adonis (the beloved of Venus); nor is the interior of the E^h 
less rich than it was in gold and gems.—So ends the report, and 
with it the aigument Since the Ptolemaic theory was abandoned, 
there has been no such easy or convenient way of taking an inventory 
of “the sum of things.” 

65—69. “Sic dcniqm in cevum^' etc. Wh&e denying the doctrine 
of s^ow and progressive decay iA Nature, and anticipating her con¬ 
tinued steadiness for ages to come, the debater accepts the Scriptural 
prophecy of the ultimate and sudden conflagration of all diings 
(2 Peter iii. 7—10). 
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Ds Idea PLAtONICA quemadmodvm Aristoteles intellexit. 

^ 1. Mr. Keightley objects to this commencement of a * 

poem in lambic trimeters with a dactyl, on the ground that, ** though 
the Scazontes used sometimes to /commence verses with a dactyl,” 
he does “ not believe Jhat this was the case in the regular lambic 
measure^’ But Horace, in a single ode in regular lambic trimeters 
{Epode XYIl.), has a dactyl at the beginning at least three times: 
lines 6, 12, 78. Mr. Keightley adds the remark that all through 
this poem Milton makes *‘|oo frequent use of the dactyl and 
anapaest” 

2, 3. ^^noveni . . . numims Memoria mater.” Mnemosyne 
(Memory) was the mother of the nine Muses. 

* 7—10. “ Quis ilk” etc: the Platonic Idea or Archetype. See 
Introduction, I. pp. 294, 295. 

10. exemplar Dei”\ the model from which the Deity worked 
in the creation of Man. 

11, 12. “ Hand ilk” etc. The meaning is “This Eternal Idea 
or Archetype is not a mere conception of the Divine Mind, a kind 
df twin with Minerva in the brain of Jove.” 

13—15. quamlibet”i.e. “But, though his nature is 
common, in the sense of being distributed among many, yet he 
stands apart after the manner of an individual unit, and, wonderful 
to tell! is bound to a definite locality.” This seems to be a render¬ 
ing, in the language of poetical burlesque, of one part of Aristotle’s 
famous criticism of the Platonic doctrine of Ideas or Universals. 
See Aristotle, Metaph. I. vi.; or, for a summary of the Aristotelian 
criticism of Plato’s Idea^ Schwegler’s Hist, of Phil. \ translation by 
Dr. Hutchison Stirling, pp. loi—105. • • 

16—24. " Seu sempitemusf etc. Here Milton, still in poetical 
burlesque of Aristotle, inquires what is the locality of the Archetype, 
in what part of the total Mundus he is to be sought \ and, in dojng 
so, he fdls J;)ack, as always, on the Alphonsine conception of the 
Mundus as a thing of ten spheres (see note to preceding poem, 
39—65). Is the Archetype up among the stars, roving among all 
the ten spheres at his pleasure; or does he inhabit the Moon’s 
sphere only, nearest^0 the Earth? If not in those vacancies of 
mere space, is he to be found perchance down in the Lower ^rld, 
sitting drowsily on the shores of Lethe, among those souls that are 
waiting to be ferried back and to re-enter mortal bodies (which 
would obviously be for the convenience of his business); or does he 
walk about somewhere on the E^h itself, a giant bigger than Atlas? 

23. misprinted “w” in the edition of 1673. 
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25——34. cm prcfundum^ etc. Thei burlesque is stiE 

continued9 only in this form:—“No one can tjell where the Arche- 
tjTpe is: no one has ever seen him. Not the Dircaean augur dUieban 
prophet) Tiresias, whose blindness only enkrgt^d his spirituai vision, 
(see Introd. to Par. Lost^ II. pp. loi—103)5 not the god Mercury 
himself (her(? called by his Ovidian synonjr/m PMoms ntpos”\ 
instructing his band of prophets through the* silent night; not any 
old Assyrian priest, learned in the most aribiewt lore of Ninos, Belos, 
and Osiris; not even Hermes Trismegistu'i, though he knew all 
secrets and founded the Egyptian PhilosopJhy (see II Pens. 88, and 
note there). * 

35—39. »At /a,” etc Tu is, of course, Plato; and here, it 
• seems, to me, Milton intimates at the cloF»e that he does not believe.,^ 
that the Aristotelian representation of iPlato’s Idea, which he has 
been' burlesquing in the poem, is a tme rendering of Plato’s r&l 
meaning. If it were so, if Plato had really taught any such mon¬ 
strosity, then, etc I rather think coroJnentators on the poem have 
missed its humorous character, and su pposed Milton himself to be 
finding fault with Plato. 

36. **induxtt.” The word is misprinted ^^induxit” in the Second 
Edition. 


Ad Patr^m. 

3. “gemino de verHce ”; Mount ^Parnassus. 

14. the Muse of History, inasmuch as what he is|o 

say about his Father is strictly true.T 

20. “ Promethea . . . flammce ' of the fire which Prometheus 
brought down from Heaven. 

„2i,—23. tremebundague Tart&ra camen ima ciere valet” etc. 

See LAllegrOy 145—150, and nottJ there. 

25. Phoebades” priestesses of Apollo (an Ovidian word); 
^^Sibyllce” the Sibyls, or prophetic women, of whom there were 
many, and one of whom gave to the Roman Tarquinius the famous 
Books of the Sibylline Verses, 'y 

32—34. “ Ibimus” etc. Rev. iv. 4, and v. 8. 

35—40. “ Spiritus ef rapidds gut circinat igneus orbes 

Nunc quogue sit^f'cis inlerclntl ipse choreis 
. r Immortale nulostt” etc. 

The here is emphatic, meaning "even now, while we are 

in this mortal life.” For even now does not the femous sphere- 
music of Pythagoras (see note, Aread. 63—73) t»eal among the 
constellations (some of these mentioned by name) J and what is it 
that prompts that sphere-music, leads it, and makes the mdody 
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inexpr^ible ? What but the Fiery Spirit itself which is beyond all 
the spheres, endrcles them all, and regulates their wheel^s ? See 
Ezekiel L ao, and connect that text imaginatively with Milton’s idea 
^of the Jlieaven or Empyrean, as explained in the Introd to Par. 
Zosif II. pp. 78, 79. In the present passage, it will be observed, 
there is a subtle addition of the “ ^iritus ignetts ” of the Empyrean 
to the ordinary music pf the spheres. 

37. *inenarr<d>ik car^ten” Compare Lycid. 176: “the unex- 
pressive nuptial song.” 

4X—49. “ Carmina regales epuias ornare solebant^ 

Cum nonduntluxus^' eta 

An allusion to such stories of old bards singing in regal halls as that 
of Demodocus in the Odyssty, Book VIII., and that of lopas in the 
^neid^ I. 740—746. But there is a blended recollection, touched 
poetically by Milton himself, of many stories of the kind. One 
might even include, by imaginary foresight, The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel—Lyceus is a name for Bacchus. 

50—55. Denique quid vocis modulamen inane juvabitf etc. 
The purport of this passage is that song without words is but poor 
music. It might suit the sylvan choristers, or birds, but not a 
<!ivine singer like Orpheus. No; it was not by his mere harp, but 
by the words of*his song as well, that’ Orpheus performed his great 
feats in music, drawing the floods and oaks after him, and making 
even Pluto and the ghosts weep in Hell. See notes, L*Allegro, 145 
—150, and II Penseroso, 103—108. Ovid, Met. X. 14, speaking 
o? Orpheus, has the phrase simulaeraque functa sepulcris.” 

56—66. *^Nec tu perge, precor^* etc. In connexion with these 
compliments to his father on his musical *distinction see Introd. I. 
pp. 297, 298. • 

66. ^^DimduumP The I^tin adjective for “dmsible’’ 

or “divisible into two” had fastened on Milton; and he turned it 
into English. See Par. Lost, VII. 382 and XII. 85 ; also On 
Time, 12, 

68— Neque . . . ire juhebas quh via lata patetf eta To 
commerce ? 

71, 72. “iV 5 v rapis ad leges, etc. See Introd. I. p. 299. 

74. “procul urb^o strepitu ”: i.a at Horton (see Introd. I. 
pp. 288, 289). The in th« present tense, in line 76,^ems 

to certify that this poem was written thera 

79. “ Cum nUhi Romulea pahUt faeundia linguae, et . . . granMa 
magniloqms elata vocabula Graiis” \ viz. at St. Paul’s School and 
the University; or perhaps rathv at St Paul’s School alone, before 
he went to the University. 
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**Addere suasisH” etc. Milton seems to have added 
French, Italian, and Hebrew to his Latin and Greek while he was 
at the University. His tutor Young had presented him^ with a 
Hebrew Bible as early as 1625. It is interesting to knov^that it«, 
was by his father's advice that he ranged b^ond Greek and Latin. 
See stanza 10 of Francini’s complimentary Italian Ode to Milton; 
also note to“Translations of Psalms LXXX.—jLXXXVIII. 

84. **barbaricos . . . tumidtus” \ /.^.‘‘the Germanic ftivasions, 
which produced modem Italian by corrupting the old Latin. 

86—92. *^Dentqm quicquid. , , per te ndsse per si ndsse 
Ubebit” etc. The tenses of the verbs seem to show that Milton, 
when he wrote this poem to his father at Horton, was actually en¬ 
gaged in those miscellaneous scientific studies of which be here«^ 
speaks. Altogether the probability is that this poem was written 
shortly after Milton had left the University in r632. It would iSe 
then, if ever, that his father would address to him those mild 
remonstrances about his disinclination to any profession to which 
the poem is an answer. Moreover, it is significant of the date that 
Milton inserted this poem in his own editions just before his Greek 
pieces, the first of which was written in 1634. 

93. “ I nunc^ confer opesf etc. Warton quotes HeroiS. 
XII. 204 :— *' I nunc, Sisyphias, improbe, confer opes.y 

98—100. Pttblica qui Juveni commisit lumina nato^ atque 
Hyperionios cutrus.’* The *^juvenis^^ is Phaethon, to whom his 
father entrusted the chariot of the Sun (Hyperion here taken fg^r 
the Sun). 

loi—104. ''Ergoe^. . . victrues hedcras inter laurosque sedebof 
etc. Todd quotes Viigif, Eel. VIII. 12, 13 :— 

Hanc sine tempora dreftm 
Inter victrices hederam tibi serpere lautos ; 

and Richardson, for the whole passage, quotes Horace’s words in 
the first of his Odes:— 

« Me doctaram hed^rse prsemia frontium 
D!s miscent superis^; me gelidum nemus •* 

Nympharumque leves cum Satyris diori 
Secemunt populo.” 

107. ** Sava nec anguiferos extender Calumma^ rictus ” Compare 
In Quint. Nov. 146. t 

. T.T5—120. Et voSy O nostPif juvenilia carminai lususf ^c. It 

does not seem to me improbable that these six lines were added to 
the poem just before its publication in the volume of 1645. 
phmse '^juvenilia earmina ” seems to refer to that volume as con¬ 
taining this piece among others. 4nyhow, it was a beautiful ending; 
and i^ph^c. 
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Greek Verssk 

See Introduction to these Verses, L pp. 307,368. In addition to 
|he criticism of Milton’s Greek there quoted from an eminent Gleek 
scholar of last centur}^, the reader may like to see the corresponding 
criticism of an eminent Greek scholaf of a later time The following 
remarks have been furnished me, at my request, by my colleague 
in the Uiyversity of Edinburgh, Professor S. H. Butcher:— 

'•'•FscUm CX/P^7—This translation is interesting owing to a 
“ certain rhythmical swing in the verses rather than to any accuracy 
“ of diction. It may be noted as a special point, which indicates 
the delicacy of Milton's ear, that he observes Epic usage as re- 
“ gards the hiatus between vowels, although he could not have 
“ known anything of the grounds on which it rested. But the 
“mistakes in detail are numerous: (i) wrong forms, as Ippwja-e 
“ for vjpmicre ; (2) false quantities, €lkvpJkvr), where the v is long, 
“ and aiva (for alv^), where the o is long; (3) misapplied words, 
“ as tijTpa<f^p^ €v dkuyQt in the sense, as it would seem, of a * rich 
“ meadow.’ The true meaning of dX^ is either ‘ a threshing-floor ’ 
“ or * a vineyard,’ neither of which would be an appropriate place for 
“^a skipping ram. The sense of eirrpa<^p6s (a word which does not 
“ occur in Greek literature, but which would naturally mean ‘well- 
“ fed ’) appears to be modelled on opovpa, which in late 

" authors means ‘ rich land.’ The impossible pteyaA’ l/crwreovra is 
“ evidently intended tor pxydXa icruTreovra, and is due to a false 
“ Reminiscence of a Homeric phrase. Among doubtful expressions 
“ may be reckoned irapal (rvpiyyi (line ii) and veXxop (line 12). 

“ PhUosophus ad Regem^ etc.—An inferior production, consisting 
“ of a mixture of Epic dialect and that of Attic prose; Epic construc- 
“ tions such as el with subjunctive, el dAecrj/s, d<f>ekout (optative without 
“ av), and Attic words or phrases, €.g. ewopm^ dAtus (which is rarely if 
“ ever used except in prose), Seivdi/ Spdv nvd, where, however, idiom 
“ requires Se«/< 5 v n Spdu rtvd. Even in Epic the subjunctive dSvpff 
“ could not here stand as equivalent to the Future Indicative, nor 
“ wpds dvfiov^or Kara Ovpov. The words vorepov are meaning- 
“ less; the Homeric xxrrepov ah-e was doubtless in the author’s mind. 
“ The expression d<tiek^$ai Kofnjvov could not in Greek of any period 
“ mean * to remove by death ’ j also ‘ recklessly,’ is in this 

“ context a very doubtful use. 

“In Effigiei ejus Smlptorem. —The thought is very confl^edly 
“ expressed. There seems to be no real antithesis between the first 
“ and the second couplet, such as is at first suggested by nqvBe pci/ 
“ cticdm and t6v 8 ’ eKnnrwrdv. The metrical errors here are — (1) 
“ anapaests in the fifth foot in tl^p two first lines ; (2) a spondee in 
“ the fourth foot in the last line. Avto<^^ cTSos could hardly denote 
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“ the original of a likeness, as opposed to the portrait TheVord 
which means primarily ‘ self-grown," is generally applied 
** to ' natural,’ opposed to * artificial.’ If existed, it would 

** probably mean * a thing hard to imitate,’ not ‘ a bad imi^jion.’ ” , 

Ad Salsillum, Poetam Romanum, .^grotantem. Scazontes. 

I—5. “ O Musa gressum qua volens^ imMs daudumil etc. A 
humorous description of the kind of verse in which Milton chose 
to address Salzilli: viz. the Scazon, ChoKambuSy or Hipponactic 
Trimeter (see Introd. I. pp. 308, 309). Though it is a limping 
measure, and walks with the gait of tlie lame Vulcan, it thinks itself* 
no less becoming on occasion than when Deiope, the fairest of 
Juno’s attendant nymphs, moves her perfectly-matched limbs before 
the couch of that goddess.—In Latin Seasons the strict rule .of 
prosodians is that the last foot should always be a Spondee and the 
penultimate always an Iambus. Greek Seasons allowed either an 
Iambus or a Trochee for the penultimate. Milton, in the present 
piece, uses great licence. He has frequently a SporSlee for the 
penultimate; and once at least (22) he has an Iambus for the last 
foot, converting the line into a regular lambic trimeter. 

6. ‘‘j’rV’i.e. 

7, 8. “ Camana nostra cut tantum est cordiy quamque,” etc. The 

reference is to Salzilli’s extravagant Latin compliment to Milton 
(printed antCy I. p. 473), where he had said that Milton would be 
equal to Homer, Virgil, and Tasso put together. ^ 

9. Observe that Milton adopts here the Latin form 

of his own name which Salzilli had used in his verses, instead of 
Miltonius or MUtonuSy Which were the more common forms. 

15. “ Visum superbd cognitas urbes fam&y” etc. Compare stanzas 
6—^9 bf Francini’s Italian Ode to Milton {antey I. pp. 474, 475). 

22. “Tam cultus ore Lesbium condis melos.'^ This line is not 
a Scazon: see note, i—5. The 'Lesbium meios is poetry after the 
manner of Alcseus and Sappho, natives of Lesbos. By Romano ore 
Milton probably means Italian, pot Latin, as it seems*\o have been 
by his Italian poetry that Salzilli was best known in Rome. 

25, 26. “sive tu magis Pcean Ubenter audis^'\ a Latin idiom. 
Compare Epitaph. Dam. 209, 210, and Far.Jlasty III. 7. 

26. “Me”'. Salzilli. , 

ffy 28. ** Querceta Fauniy vosque rore vinoso 

Colies benignly mitis Evandri sedes.” 

These are poetical designations for Rome and its neighbourhood. 
Both Faunus and Evander are imj^ortant personages in the m3^hs of 
primitive Latium. They are represented as contemporaries: Faunus, 
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an old native king, fond of agriculture and cattle-breeding, and after¬ 
wards worshipped as the God of IFields; and Evander, a refugee 
Greek king from Arcadia, who came into Latium, helped to dvihse 
and l«d a mild -and hospitable reign there. Thus, of Evander, 
Ovid, Fasti^ V. 91—96:— 

** Exsul ab Arcadiis I..atios Evader in agros 
Venerat, impositos attuleratque deos. 

^ Hie, ubi nuiib R^ma est orbis caput, arbor et herbae, 

Et paucse pecudes, et casa rara fuit 
Quo postquam ventum: ‘ Consistite,* prsesda mater, 

* Nam locus imperii rus erit istud,’ ait." 

There was a sacred oracular gjove of Faunus on the Aventine hill, 
where also Evander had an altar.—:Mr. Keightley notes that, though 
there are vineyards on the Roman hills, they are not famed for wine. 

33—35* Ipse .inter atros emiraMiur lucos Numa^ ubi,” etc. 
Wkrton’s note on the passage is as follows:—“ Very near the city 
of Rome, in the middle of a gloomy grove, is a romantic cavern 
with a spring, where Numa is fabled to have received the Roman 
laws from his wife Egeria, one of Diana’s nymphs . . . When Numa 
died, Egeria is said to have retired thither, to lament his death . . . 
On these grounds Milton builds the present beautiful fiction that 
Numa, still living in this dark grove, in the perpetual contemplative 
enjoyment of his Egeria, from thence will listen with wonder to the 
poetry of the neighbouring bard. This place is much frequented 
in sultry weather by the people of Rome, as a cool retreat . . . 
Milton might have visited it while at Rome.”—^The Grove or Valley 
of^geria was one of the famous spots about Rome in the time of 
the Empire; and Juvenal has a passive (Sat. III. 12—20) com¬ 
plaining that the place had been let out to the Jews, and its natural 
beauty spoilt by a litter of panniers and Ifty where there ought to 
have been pure green turf*—It appears to be disputed now whether 
the place pointed out by Roman ciuroni to tourists as the Vallejf of 
Egeria is the actual place so distinguished by the old Romans and 
referred to by Juvenal See Smith’s Diet, of Greek and Roman 
Geog. II. 820 (Art Roma). 

38, 39. •• “ Hec in septUchrisibif obsessum reges, 

Nimikm Hnistro laxus irruens loro.” 

Inundations of the Tiber were frequent; and Milton has here in 
view Horace’s descripyon of one sudi in his Ode I. ii.— 

“ Vidimus fiavum Tiberim, retortis 
Littore Etrusco violdhter undis, 

Ire dejectum monumenta reg^s, 

Templaque Vesta, 

Ilia dam se nimium querenti 
Jactat altorem; vagus et sinistrS 
Labitur rip& (Jova non probante) ux> 
orius amnis.” 
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41. **eurvi . . , Portumni" Mr. Keightley does not see wby, 
the epithet curvus should be applied to Fortumnus \ but, as that god 
of hstfbours stands here for the open sea, may not the curves or 
windings of his shores be signified?—There was a temple tQ 
Fortumnus at the mouth of the Tiber. 

• 

Mansus. . • 

• • 

I, 2. “ Jffaxquoque^^ etc. Because, as Warton notes, these verses 
of Milton were but an addition to the numerous poetical testimonies 
•already received by Manso. More than fifty poets, we are told by 
the Italian literary historian Quadrio, had written in his honour. 

4. “ Post Gain cinereSy et Mecanatis Hetrusci** Caius Cornelius^ 
Callus, who died b.c 26, at the age of about forty, was distinguished 
as a* general, and also as a poet and orator, and was the intimate 
friend of Virgil, Ovid, and all the other eminent writers of the 
Augustan age; by whose adSectionate references to him he is now 
chiefly remembered. Of the Etruscan Mecsenas, and liis celebrity 
in literature, nothing needs be said. He died b.c. 8. 

6. " Victrices hederas inter laurosque sedebis” A line transferred 
from the Verses Ad Patrem. See line 102 of that poem, and ndle 
there. • 

7—10. “ Tepridem . . . concordia Tasso junxit . . . Mox tibi . , . 
Musa Marinum tradidit” For Manso’s relations with Tasso and 
Marini see Introd. I. pp. 310, 311. , 

II, 12. “Dum canit Assyrios div^m proHxus amores" etc. 

The reference is to Marini’s poem L'AdonCy which is suitably 
characterised. * 

,1^. “Vidimus arridenfem tperoso eS; atre poetam”: Marini’s 
monument at Naples. 

20, 21. “Amborum genus . .. . desciibisj* etc. See Introd. I. 
p. 311. 

22, 23. “/Emulus illius . . . qui” etc.: Herodotus, bom at 

Halicarnassus in Asia Minor, not far from Mount Mycale, and 
imagmed to be the author of the Life of Homer still extant, but now 
named “ Fseudo-Herodotean.” 

24. “ ends.” See note. Ad Patrem^ 14. 

“ Imprudens Italas” tic. Ferhaps an allusion to the things 
he had written in Italy,—^his Italian Sonnets^ the Epigrams Ad 
Leonoram and the Scazons to SalziUi\ or perhaps by “Musa” he 
only means himsdf, the poet ^ 

30—33. “Nos etiam in nostro modulantes fiumine tygnos” etc. 
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** I believe it is an old tradidon,” says Warton, “ that* if swans sing, 
it is in the darkest and coldest nights of winter*” llie Thames has 
always been famous for its swans; and Ben Jonson had this in 
Siind when he wrote of Shakespeare— 

“ Sweet swan of Avon I what a sight it were 
To see thee in oar water yet appear. 

And mak^ those flights upon the bi^s of Thames 
« That so did take Eliza and our James I ** 


34. “ Tityrus.” By Tityrus Milton is supposed here to mean 
Chaucer, who had visited Italy about 1373 and seen Petrarch (Pro¬ 
logue to the Clerkis Tale)^ In«Spenser’s Pastorals Tityrtts is a fancy- 
name for Chaucer. See February Eclogue in Shepherd^s Calendar, 
and the opening of Colin Clouts Come Home Again, where Spenser 
speaks of himself as 

“ The Shepheard’s boy (best knowen by that name) 

That after Tityrus first sung his lay.” 

361 37- plaga septeno mundi sulcata Trione . . . BodtenP 

See note, J^eg, V. 35. 


38—48. Nos etiam colimus Phoebum, nos munera Photho . . . 
imsimusP etc. There is a reference here, as Warton pointed out, 
to the belief that Apollo was worshipped by the ancient Britons. 
The belief is argued, with some minuteness, by Selden, in his notes 
to Drayton’s Polyolbion (Songs VIII. and IX.), where he shows how 
Belin, or Belinus, the “ All-healing Deity ” of the Druids, and the 
chief object of their worship, might, by antiquarian ingenuity, be 
identified with Apollo. Assuming this belief, Milton, in the present 
passage, goes farther, and ventures to claim as native British 
Druidesses those Hyperborean nymphs who* according to Herodotus 
(IV. 35), brought from their far country offerings to Apollo %nd 
Artemis in Delos. Herodotus gives but two of these nymphus, and 
names them Upis and Arge; but Milton, as Warton noted, takes 
as his authority Callimachus, Hymn. Del. 292 :— 

*' OSms re, Ao^tb re, Kal eiatw 'EKaipyrit * 

*• Qvyaripet BoplaoJ’ a 

To adapt these three nymphs the better to his purpose, he character¬ 
ises each of them, maMng Loxo the daughter of the famous giant¬ 
killing Corineus of Gbmwall, the companion of Brutus (see note, 
Lyddas, 156—162), Upis a famous prophetess, and H^eige 
yellow-haired. Moreover, he supposes all the three British beauties 
to have been stained, after the fashion of their country, with the 
Caledonian woad; and, not content with this, he feigns that the 
tradition of their visit had beeq preserved in Delos, so that the 
Greek girls there still had songs about Upis, Hecaerge, and Loxo. 
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Altogetitajr, the passage is a piece of scholarship fiady ttrnied iato 
poetry. 


49, Fortunate senex! ergo quacunque per orbem.” An adapta¬ 
tion, as Mr. Keightley notes, of Virgil's line {Ed. I. 47) v—^ * 

** Fortunate senex, ergo tna rura xnanebunt.” 

52. “Th quoque in ora ftequens venies, plausumqm virorum.” 
From Propertius, III. ix. 32, as Bowie noted:— • 

** Et venies tu quoque in ora virftm.’* 

. ♦ 

Todd quotes also Virgil, Georg. III. 9 :— 

“ Victorque virfim volitare pSt ora.” 


5^6—69. “At non . . , calo fu^tivus Apollo" etc. Anotheij^ 

passage of mythological poetry. Apollo, when he was banished 
fiom heaven, came to the domain of Admetus, King of Pheraer in 
Thessaly, son of Pheres (hence named Pheretiades), the same who 
had previously received the great Hercules (Alcides) as his guest. 
For nine years the god kept the herds of this king Admetus; 
whose hospitality he at length rewarded in' various ways, but 
especially by obtaining for him the favour that he should not die if 
he could find any one else to die for him,—a boon afterwards leai|i- 
ing to the touching story of his wife Alcestis (note. Sonnet XXIII.) 
But, while the god was in this service, it was his wont, when he 
would be at leisure for music, to retire to the cave of the gentle and 
cultivated centaur Cheiron (notes. E/eg. IV. 23—28, and /« ob. 
Proc. Med. 25, 26), which was in the same Thessalian region, d^ep 
in woods, and near the river Peneus. And O what music the god 
would make in those leafy retreats, the friendly Centaur sitting 
beside him and listening! The banks of the valley reeled, the 
deepest stone-blocks were stirred, with the ravishment; the Trachinian 
rock (Mount CEta) nodded its vast weight of woods; the ash-trees 
came in troops from the hills; the spotted lynxes gathered to gaze, 
lured from their forest haunts! . In all this Milton recollects the 
chorus in the Alcesds of Euripides, describing Apollo’s music while 
he kept the herds of king Admetus {570 et seq .); and,several of the 
phrases in the passage are waits from Virgil, Ovid, and Horace. 
He has not, however, studied minute geographical consistency; for, 
though Mount Pelion, where the Centaur had his cave, is near 
Pherae, it is at a considerable distance from tlie river Peneus on one 
sideband from Mount (Eta on. the other. It was enough for the 
poet to keep his range within Thessaly. The purport of the whole 
passage, as regards Manso, is that he in Naples had been to Tasso 
and Marini what the hospitable king Admetus of Pherse and the 
good centaur Cheiron of Mount ?elion had been to Apollo in his 
Thessalian banishment 
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73, **Atlaniis^ue nepos’*‘. U. the god Mercury, who was the 
grandson of the Titan Atlas, being the son of Jupito: by Maia, one 
of the daughters of Atlas. 

* T ^ magno favisse poetcB.” Tasso must be especially meant. 

75, jEsomos lucratur vivida fusos” Elegia Secunda^ line 
8, and note there. Mr. Keightley notes that the phrase “ lucratur 
JEsonios ^sosy^ “has Che J>enefit of iEsonian spindles,^’ is an odd 
one, and not classic. 

76. Nonium deciduos servans Hbi frontis homm.^* This com¬ 
pliment to Manso, on his keying his hair even in his old age, is 
irreconcilable with a most precise statement in the sketch given of 
Manso in the Pinacotheca of Janus Nicius Erythraeus. In the Third 
Part of that interesting collection of biographic portraits of eminent 
men who had died within the lifetime of the author (this Third Part 
dated 1648, while the two preceding parts had appeared in 1645), 
Manso forms the subject of Article XIII. (pp. 56—58); and there, 
after much in commendation of Manso, this passage occurs in illus¬ 
tration of his affability and pleasant manners in private society : “ As 
“ he excelled in all the Christian virtues, so he was found most of 
“ all remarkable in what we call humility; that is, in lowliness of 
“mind and modesty. Wherefore he would not willingly listen to 
“ any praises of ‘•himself, would detract from his own merits, and 
“ attribute all good to others; and, as is the fashion in the club- 
“ meetings of the Blessed Virgin, in which he was ranked as one of 
“ the members («/ mos est in sodalitiu B. VirginiSy in quibus ilk 
“ %umerabatur)y he would good-humouredly bear to have his defects 
“ publicly exposed. If bid lick the ground with his mouth, or kiss 
“ the feet of his club-fellows, he would not refuse, or escape the 
" authority of the master of the revels j nor was he less obedient if 
“ he were ordered to snatch from his head the periwig with-which 
“ he concealed his baldness {caliendrum € capite quo calvitiem 
“ oixulte^at), but immediately did as he was ordered, and made no 
“ scruple about exhibiting, amid the great laughter of the beholders, 
“ his bald h^ad {neqne duhitabaty magno intuentium cum risUy caput 
^^pilis nudum ostendere)P Either, fherefore, Erythraeus is wrong in 
this part of his sketch of Manso (which is not likely), or the old 
nobleman’s wig was a good one, and he had worn it carefully when 
Milton and he were tc^ether. ' 

go—84. Siquando indigena^ revocaho in carmina ^gesy 
ArturumqueP etc. On the autobiographical significance of this 
passage, as the first announcement of Milton’s intention to write a 
poem on the subject of Arthur and the British Legends, see Introd. 
to Pur. Zosty 11 . pp. 41, 42. Compare also Epitaph. Dam. 162—171. 
He had probably talked of this scheme to Manso; and, from hk 
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w» of mentioning it brae, it does nM eppeat *<> haw ^ 

shape m ^ he to be the central figure,^ and m 

legendary Bntish kings, Saxons ?-? 

Eham sub urns ^ ««,-„OTrfa wmtf” is, of 

aifaiera mma- from StaOuss. TXrf. VIIl 24 • 
gc—q, “ r«*fo». «&■” et& A beautiful pMsage, * 

re^-^^^trScadenS. 

recuTS in Sufns. AgottisUS) 59 ®' • 

.. 7V« . . Olymto." The frequency wit®' 

whi^MUton ends a p^ with to ^ ™ *“ 

has been already remarked on. See note, Eleg. Tertta, 3. 4 


Epitaphium Damonis. 

«Himmdt! Nymphzl'Himm^ 

First Idyll of Theocritus contains ThiJteenVidyU 

or “Sicilian song,” attempted on the banks of to Thamea 
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See Introd. to the poem, I. pp. 335, 336 ; also Introd to ZyddaSf L 

i$3—200, and notes to Lyddasy lines 85, 86, and 132—134. 

4. “^Thyrsis” Milton, in lamenting Diodati under the name 
4j»f Damon, represents himself as Damon’s surviving fellow-shepherd 
thyrsis. The name, as has been said, is that of the chief speaker 
in the First Idyll of Theocritus; and thence it descended as a 
standing name in subsequent Pastoral poetry. Virgil has it for one 
of the speakers in his Setenth Eclogue; the English Pastoralists 
had not forgotten it; and Milton had already used it in his Comus 
as the name of the Guardian Spirit in his guise of a shepherd. In 
that character it had been worn by the musician Henry Lawes, the 
performer of the part, who indeed claimed a kind of property in it 
in consequence (see I^wes’s Dedication of the original edition of 
CotnuSy 1 . p. 385); but Milton now reclaims it for himself. 

* 7. “ Damona^ Damon is also a name in the classic Pastoral. 
Virgil has a Damon as one of the speakers in his Eighth Eclogue. 

9— II. etc. This passage by itself would have 

fixed for us^he date of Diodati’s death. Milton had gone abroad 
in the April of 1638, and he returned to England in the autumn of 
1639. Computing from this last date, or from a few weeks later, 
when Milton wrote his poem, two harvests, with their precedent 
summers of green, crop, would take us back to the summer or early 
autumn of 1638. Diodati, therefore, had died shortly after Milton left 
England, though Milton, as the sequel of the poem shows, remained 
ignorant of the fact till he was on his return.—^Till lately we had no 
otRer record on this interesting subject than Milton’s own lines 
afford; but the date and circumstances of Diodati’s death, and the 
place of his burial, are now known exactly. Sqp Introd. I. pp. 318,319. 

12, 13. “ Nec dum ad^at Thyrsis^ etc.; ije. Diodati’s death in 
England had happened while Milton was at Florence, on the first "Of 
his two visits to that city: viz. in August 1638. 

15. ^^assuetA seditque sub ulmo'* Warton properly refers to the 
phrase “ the accustomed oak ” in Pens. 60 (see note there); but Todd 
quotes also Owid, Met. X. 533, ‘^ass^etd semper in umbrd.*' 

18. “lie domum impasii; dpmino jam non vacaty agni.** This 
line is the burden, or recurring line, of the poem, beginning every 
paragraph after this poipt, and repeated in all seventeen times. The 
exquisite device of such a burden, or recurring line, breaking a long 
pastoral monologue into musical parts, is found in the First of 
Theocritus; where the line— 

"Apx^^ jSwiroXiKat, HLwtrai ^(Xat, Apx^’ adiSas 

occurs, with only a verbal variation, nineteen times, breaking the 
lament of Thyrsis for the dying lOaphnis. Again, in the Second 

VOL. HI 3 A 
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Idyll of Theocritus^ ve have two such re^ns breaking a lnono^oguf^ 
one repeated ten times, and the other twelve times. So in the- 
Mpitaphium Bionis of Moschus, where the line 

C 

‘Apxsre XuceXiical rO iripBeot, i-pytitre Mw0«i ^ 

occurs fourteen times; and so in Bion’s Epitaphium Adomdis, where 
, similar, but slighter, use is inado of the line 

Ai af tAp Kvff^puop' dr6\ero KaXir*A8(i»'tt. 

Virgil also, in his Eighth Eclogue, makes one of the sjpeakers rej^t 
nine tiroes the line 

“ Ducite ab arbe domum, mea canmna, ducite Daphnin.” 

23. **aurfid": used as a dissyllable. 

27. “«/« me lupus an& videbitJ* For this superstition compare 
Viigil^ Ed. IX. 54. 

31. “post Daphnin.** See note, antCy lines i—3. 

32. “Paksy* the Roman god, or goddess,, of sheepfolds; 
**Eaunus** (see note. Ad Sals. 27), the Roman god of fields and 
cattle. In this whole passage (29—32) there is a recollection of 
Virgil, Ed. V. 76—80 :— 

Dum juga montis aper, iluvios dam piscis amabit, 

Dumque thymo pascentur apes, dam rore cicadx : * 

Semper honos, nomenque tuum, laudesque m^ebunt. 

Ut Baccho Cererique, tibi sic vote quotannis 
Agricolse facient.” 

40. **rapido sub sole.” Virgil has the phrase, “solem adrapidum” 
Georg. 1 . 424. • > 

46. Mordaces curas” From Horace. See DAllegro, 135, 

and note there. „ 

47. Dulcibus alloquiis,** Also from^.Horace XIII. 17). 

51, $2. ^*Aut astute, dies medio dum vertiiur axe, 

Cum Pan asculeb somnum capit abditus umbrA.” 

The idea is taken, as Warton noted, from Theocritus, I. 15—17 ;— 

08 08 /ut, c 3 iroifidp, t 6 lUffaftpptvip, 08 0 iius ififup 
Zvp/o’Sei'* tAp TlS»a feSdKanes’ ^ yAp dr’ Ay pas*’' 

ToplKa KSKfUtxiss d^TadcTat. 

56. ** Cecr<piosque saks refiret, cultosque kporesV* Cecropios 
(from Cecrops, the mythical founder of the Athenian state) may be 
translated “Attic”; in Cecropios ja/m” there is a recollection <rf 
the'i^.irase ** Attic salt” as a name for genuine wit; and in the whole 
line there is an allusion to Diodati's sprightly humour. See Introd. 
to Eleg. Prima, I. pp. 255—257, and Introd, to Eleg. Sexta, L pp. 
266—268. See also note to Comus, 619—628. 

65. “etc. Compare Pan Xaj/, V. 215—219. 
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57. ^Moenni, vtque atum tomeriufU ora Wattop 

compares 125:— “* 

** llie hungry sheep look up, and are li<M fed,** 

69,*70. Tityrus . . . Alphesibceus . , . ASgum . . . Ananias” 
These f^c^-names are all from the dassic Pastoral, and more 
especially fram Virgil’s Eclogues, ctrhere shepherds so named are ^ 
either speakers or are^ mentioned. Milton may, or may not, have 
had real persons in view iftider these designations. 

71. gdidi fontesy hie iUita gratmna musco.” So, as 

Richardson noted, Virgil, Ecl.^'K. 42, 43 :— 

** Hie gelidi fontes, hie mollia prata, Lyeoii : 

Hie nemus.** 

73. “Ista canunt surdo” So, as Mr. Keightley notes, Virgil, 
Scl. X. 8, Non caninius surdis” 

75. Mopsus” Another name from the classic Pastoral In 
Virgil’s Ed. V. Mopsus is one of the speakers. 

76. “avium”: here to be taken, by synseresis, as a dissyllable 
{av-yum) \ but, as Mr. Keightley remarks, the first syllable of the 
word ought then to be long by position, whereas Milton keeps it 
short. 

79, 80. “ Sdiurni grave sape fuil pastoribus asirum” etc. See 
note, II Fens. 43. Warton refers to Propertius, IV. L 85, 86. 

** Felicesque Jovis Stellas, Martisque rapacis, 

• Et grave Satumi sidus in omne caput.” 

82. “'‘Quid te^ Thyrsi.^ futurum est?” A Ciceronian idiom for 
“ Quid tibi” etc. In scanning this line j:he ce of nymphee must 
remain unelidcd. 

88, 89. “ Hyas^ Dryopeque^ eiJUia BauciMs ^Egie” etc Thhse 
female names are from the classic mythology, and here turned to 
Pastoral use. Real persons may, or may not, have been in Milton’s 
mind. The ASgle^ so specially characterised, might ht some r§al 
person; buuthe character, after all^ as Warton noted, is taken from 
Horace {Od. III. ix. 9, 10):— 

*' Me nunc Thressa Chloe regit, 

Dulces docta modes, et dthane sciens.** 

• 

90. “ Venit Jdumanii Chloris vi^nafiuenH” If any one of the 
four shepherdesses mentioned was a real person of Milton’s ac^fBhint- 
ance, this Chloris might be shej for, as Warton explained, the 
Idumanium fluentum^ from which she is said to have come, is the 
river Chelmer in Essex, near its influx into Blackwater Bay, called by 
Ptolemy Forius Idumanius. It Is hardly possible to suppose so 
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I»«cise a local designation adopted without some suggestion liom 
&ct 

99, loo. ^^desertoin littore Proteus agmina pAoeanm uumerat” 
A recollection from Virgil, Geor^. IV. 418—^436, where the ^ea>god« 
Proteus is described in this very occupation of tending and numbm*- 
ing his troops of sea-calves on the beach. 

z15—117. “ Ei^uii erat tanti JRomam mdtsse sepultam” etc. 
A reference to Virgil’s First Eclogue, wh*ere the shepherd Tityrus 
tells the shepherd Melibceus of his visit to Rome and his first im¬ 
pressions of that great city. As in that Eclogue Tityrus represents 
Virgil himself, Milton’s meaning here ^s, “ Was it of so much con¬ 
sequence for me to go all the way from England to see Rome, even 
if Rome had been the same vast and unruined city that it was in 

Virgil’s days?” He all but borrows a line of the Eclogue— 

• % 

** Et quae tanta fuit Romam tibi causa videndi ? ” 

Milton visited Rome twice in the course of his foreign tour: viz. in 
Oct. and Nov. 1638, and again in Jan. and Feb. 1639. 

126. Pastores Thusci” ; the wits and literary men of Florence, 
among whom Milton had spent two months (Aug. and Sept.) in 
1638, and again two months (March and April) in 1639. Among 
these he became acquainted most intimately with the following eight 
persons,, all then of some distinction in Florentme society, and 
active in its Academies or literary institutions: Benedetto Buom- 
mattei, Jacopo Gaddi, Agostino Coltellini, Valerio Chimentelli, Pietro 
Frescobaldi, Antonio Malatesti, Antonio Francini, and Carlo Datl 
But the great Galileo was living in his blindness near Florence, aiui 
Milton had been introduced to him also. 

127, 128. ** Thusms^tu quoque Damon^ antiqud genus undepetis 
Luqumpnis ab urbe^ For Diodati’s genealogy see Introd. to Elegia 
Prima^ I. pp. 253—255. By antiqud Lucutnonis urbe^^ is meant 
Lucca, Milton perhaps having heard a tradition that it had been 
founded by one of the old Etn^can Lucumons or kings,—possibly 
even by that Lucumon who was afterwards Tarquinius Priscus, the 
fifth King of Rome in the legends Lucca is certainly an ancient 
city; but it is doubted now whether it is of Etruscan origin, as no 
Etruscan remains have been found on the site (see Smith’s Diet of 
Greek and Roman Geog.y Art. Zuea). It has^9,lready been noted in 
the Introd. (I. p. 317) that Milton, when on his second visit to Flor- 
encefzrmde an excursion of a feV days, expressly to see Lucca, the 
place of Diodati’s ancestry. 

132. **Et potui Lydda certaniem audire Menakam/” An 
allusion, in pastoral terms, to the discussions and trials of literary 
skill he ha^ heard in the Florentine academies. Lyddas and 
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Mtnakas may be any of the fore-named group of Florentine 
scholars (note 126). Both names are from the Virgilian Eclogues; 
and, though Milton had already two years before appropriated 
mZyd^Sk immortally to Edward King of Cambridge, he does not 
hesitate to re-apply the name casually here. 

i 33 > 134- -Ipse etiam tentare \msu5 sump etc.: i.e. Milton had 
himself in Florence •partaken in the literary discussions of the 
Academies, and been complimented by his Florentine friends on his 
poetical and other abilities. See note to Mansus, line 29, for an 
enumeration of the pieces of verse written by Milton in Italy. 
While in Florence, he wroth also an interesting Latin letter to 
Buommattei on his Italian Grammar (Sept 10, 1638); and it is 
possible, though not likely, that he wrote other things which he did 
not preserve. Doubtless the “attempts” he speaks of as “not 
(fispleasing ” his Florentine friends were chiefly such of his Latin 
poems and academic exercises as he had brought with him from 
England, or could remember; for it does not seem that any of his 
Florentine fiends could read English, so as to appreciate his Comus, 
his LycidaSy or his other English pieces. 

134, 135. “nam sunt et apud me ntunera vestra,” etc. Richard- 
5 on refers to Virgil, £ct. III. 62, 63, where Menalcas says:— 

“ Et me Phoebus amat; Phoebo sua semper apud me 
Muncra sunt, lami, et suave rubens hyacinthus. ” 

I do not doubt, however, that Milton had actually received little 

§ ifts, or tokens of remembrance, from his Florentine friends, and 
lat, to be in pastoral keeping, he names these calaihique^ 

et cerea vinda dcutoeP 

136—138. Quin et nostra . . . et •Dads et Frandnus . . . 
Lydorum sanguinisambo*\ Milton here, after having referred to his 
Florentine friends generally as ^*pastores Thusdp or “Tuscafl iShep- 
herds,” mentions two of them, Carlo Dati and Antonio Francini, 
with particular regard, and expressly by their own names, on account 
of the encomiums they had bestowed upon him: Francini in^an 
elaborate Italian ode, and Dati i^ a Latin address (see both per¬ 
formances among the De Auctore Testimonial I. pp. 474—477). They 
are called “ of the blood of the Lydians,” in allusion to the story in 
Herodotus, universally accepted in the ancient world, that the 
Etruscans came fronf Lydia in Asia Minor. Doubtless, too, there 
is an allusion to Horace {Sat. I. vi.*i, 2) where he says of Mepaenas 
that no one was generosior than he of all who inhabited “ Lydorum 
Etruscos fines.” —It may be again mentioned that Milton’s affection¬ 
ate remembrance of his Tuscan friends accompanied him through 
life. Among his Latin Familiar epistles is one to Carlo Dati, dated. 
"London, April 21, 1647,” in whi^ messages are sent to Coltellini, 
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FsraAcini, Frescobaldi, Malatesti, and Chimentelli, and “ tJie rest of 
&e Academy ” j the correspondence with Dati did not then 

cease} and in Milton’s Deftnsio S^nda^ published in i§ 54 f 

honourable mention of seven of the group by name, a^now- '* 
ledging his obligations to them, and to “not a few others” in 
Florence. * 

14a. *'‘cum te cinis ater halfebat.” X»cfed to Virgil, ^fu IV. 
633:— 

<*Namque suam patria antiqua dnis ater habebat.” 

144, “ Vimina nutK texit varies si^f quod sit in usus? ” Traced 
to Virgil, Ed. II. 71, 72 ;— 

'* Quin tu aliquid saltern potius, quorum indiget usus, 

' Viminibus mollique paras detexere junco ? ” 

J49. “ Aut ad aquas Colni^ aut uH jugera Cassibelauni 1 ” Th*e 
^^aqua Colni” sufficiently designate the neighbourhood of Horton 
in Bucks, the country-residence of Milton’s father, where Milton had 
mainly lived from 1632 to 1638; the jugera CassiMauni” re- 
meml^red by Milton as also a frequent scene of his meetings and 
walks with Diodati, were the neighbourhood of St. Albans in Herts, 
where, according to Camden, the British king Cassibelaunus, who 
opposed Csesar, had his headquarters. 

150—154. “ Tu mihipercurres medicos^' etc. The reference is 
to Diodati’s profession of medicine and his botanical knowledge. 
See ComuSf 619—628, and note there. ^ 

155—160. “Ipse eiiam” etc. Observe the subtle connexion 
here with what has preceded. Milton has been speaking of Diodati’s 
profession, of his botanidal pursuits, of the topics of conversation 
these furnished in their walks, and now of the close of all this by 
death. * Then he goes on to remember that he himself has a pro¬ 
fession, if it may be so called,—^that of letters and poetry,—and how 
often and how naturally, in exchange for Diodati’s medical chat, he 
had talked with him about his OMpi literary doings and plans. Well, 
if Diodati had been still alive, |;o welcome him back«lo England, 
what would have been one of his first communications to that 
beloved friend? Would it not have been about a great English 
Poem hd'had been meditating while in Italy, ^d of which his mind 
was still so full that actually but a few days ago,—eleven nights and 
a dayMays Milton, with his ususfi exactness,—he had been trying to 
make a thinning ? It had not been successful; the theme was too 
grave for one whose poetical exercises hitherto had been of a lifter 
kind: well might he hesitate! Would he have ventured, after all, to 
tell even Diodati ? And now, witl»no Diodati to h^, shall he risk 
putting his bqld intention on paper? Observe the studied breaks 
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in the syntax, the jerlu ci short clauses, with which he conveys his 
dcwbts whether it will be prudent to do so, whether he may not 
incur the charge of boastftdness if he does; and then the sudden 
^solutiqn “iamen tt reftram: vos cedite^ Sylvce** By or 

** woods ” Milton here means Pastoral Poesy: and it is as if he had 
said, ** Pastoral Poesy! listen to tl^at scheme of mine which is to 
withdraw me from your service and transfer me to one higher and 
more difficult! ” * • 

162—168. ^^Ipse ego Dardanias” etc. In this famous passage 
Milton divulges in greater detail that scheme of an Epic on the 
subject of King Arthur and •Legendary British History which he 
had announced a year before in his poem to Manso (see MansrtSf 
80—84, and note there). All the proper names in the passage are 
significant. The Dardania Eutupina per cequora puppes” of 
which he is to speak are the Trojan ships along the Kentish coasts, 
bringing Brutus and his wandering Trojan followers to their new 
home in Britain {Rutupinus being fi-om Rutupce or Rutupice, now 
Richborough in Kent, famous among the Romans for its oyster-beds, 
and reckoned one of the most convenient ports in southern Britain). 
The Pandrasidos regnum vetus Inogenia” is the realm which 
Brutus established in Britain, called, in poetical gallantry, not his, 
but that of his wife Inogen, or Imogejs^ the daughter of the Grecian 
king Pandrasus, ^rith whom Brutus and his Trojans had fought in 
the course of their Mediterranean wanderings, though at length 
there was an agreement, with a handsome parting dowry of ships 
agd money from Pandrasus to Inogen and her adventurous husband. 
In the line “ JBrennumque Arviragumque duces^ priscumque Belinum ” 
we are led farther on in British legendary history, and touch it at 
two long-separated points. Brennus and*Belinus are two famous 
British brothers, sons of J!>unwallo Molmutius, the second founder 
of the British nation, more than six hundred years after its'first 
foundation by Brutus; and the legends teU nothing less of them 
than that, after mutual wars in Britain, they joined forces and led 
that famous expedition of so-called Gauls into Italy by which infi|nt 
Rome had nearly perished (b.c 350),—^the so-called Gauls of that 
invasion being in reality Britons, and the Brennus who flung his 
broadsword into the scale, and said “ Vce victis / ” to the trembling 
Romans who were weighing out their ransom in gold, being the 
younger of the two brothers. For Arviragus, again, though he is 
wedged into the line with the twc’ brothers, and indeed s^rates 
them, we must come down to the time of the Roman occupation of 
Britain; for he was one of the sons of the British king Cunobelin 
(Shakespeare’s Cymbeline), and fought against the Roman invaders 
about A.D. 45. In the succeeding line Mt tandem Armorieos 
Britonum sub kge colonos” we overleap several centuries more, and 
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airive at the period of the supposed colonisation of Armorica in . 
France by refugee Britons escaping from the cruelties of Hengist, ■ 
Horsa, and their Pagan Saxons (a,d. 450 et seq.) Thus at last we 
reacdi the main subject:— • • 

“ Turn gravidam Arturo^ fatali fraude Fogernen ; 

Menses vulius^ assuflt^aque Goriois arma, 

Merlini dohu.'* 

Here we rest on the birth of the great'Arthur, whose nfbther was 
Igraine, wife of Duke Gorlois of Cornwall, but whose father was not 
this Gorlois, but Uther Pendragon, King of all Britain, introduced 
into the lady’s castle, in the likeness*of her dead husband, by the 
craft of the magician Merlin.—How Milton was to weld into one 
epic all these masses of legend, straggling over some sixteen hundred 
years of imagined time, cannot be known. Probably, while making** 
Arthur his immediate hero, and using Malory’s Morte nArthur^ 'or 
the * original Arthurian poems, as his material for that story, he 
might, by some device of magical reflection or doubling-back in the 
narrative, have included a retrospect of the British« Legendary 
History back to Brutus, as told in Geoffrey of Monmouth, and 
summarised poetically by Spenser in sixty-four stanzas of his Faery 
Queene (see F, Q. Book H, Canto x. stanzas 5—68; and note the 
mention there of Brutus and Inogen, 9—13, Brennus and Belinus 
40, Arvirage or Arviragus, 51, and the Armorican Settlers, 64). As 
it happened, he was never to carry his project into effect; and all 
we have from him as a substitute for it is his prose compilation of 
the British Legends in his History of Britain^ published in 167^). 
Within a year after the Epttafhtum Damonis was written, the notion 
of an Arthurian Epic was abandoned by Milton and other subjects 
were occupying his mintl. See Introd. to Par. Lost^ II. pp. 42— 
44, and General Introd. to Minor PoemSy i. pp. 82—84. 

i« a 

168—171. “ Oj mihi turn si vita supersit . . . Briitonicum 
strides.'*^ If Milton had carried out his great Arthurian project, 
then, as he here says, the simpler pastoral pipe which he had hitherto 
used most in his poetry would have been hung up and forgotten, 
and, as he also says, the Latin versification, which he 'Sad so much 
practised, would have been exchanged for native English and the 
British war-screech. 

171—178. “ Quid enim 7 omnia non licet%ni.” In this passage 
in th^ opening of which there* is a trace of Virgil’s “ non omnia 
possumus omnes ” {Eel. VIII. 63), Milton still pursues the idea of his 
great intended epic, and emphasises the fact that it would be in 
English. In that &ct there was certainly a drawback] for \yould it 
not limit his constituency of readers to his own countrymen? 
What then ? He would be content with that constituency 1 Yes! 
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let ima be- unknown all through llte foreign world, if he should be' 
jcead along all the rivers and all the shores of his own native island i 
For the^ importance of this concession in Milton’s mode erf* thinking, 
and a j^e-expression of it shortly afterwards in one of his prose- 
pamphlets, see Introd. to Par. II. pp. 40, 41; and also 
Introd. to the Zatin Poems^ I. pp, ^48—25 a. The enumeration of 
British rivers and coasts in the present passage is very poetical, and 
may be compared with that in At a Vacation Exercise^ 91—100. 
Whether the Usa is the Ouse of the Eastern Counties or the Ouse 
of Yorkshire may remain doubtful j but the former may be preferred, 
as the river nearest Cambridge (see Spenser, F. Q. IV. xi. 34). The 
Alaunus may be the Denbighshire Allen or Alyn, flowing into the 
Dee. The “ vorticibus frequens Abra,” where the epithet “ vorticibus 
freguens^' is from Ovid, Met. IX. 106, is supposed by Warton to be 
probably the Humber (“ storming Humber ” Spenser calls it, F. Q. 
IV. xi 30); but Abra, Latinised from Aber a river’s mouth, was a 
name of various rivers, and sometimes especially designated the 
Severn. ■the Treanta is, of course, the Trent; then, above all, 
Milton names Thamesis 'meusy his own Thames; after which the 
Tamara or I'amar, dividing Devon from the mining county of 
Cornwall, is the only river mentioned, and the eye then glances 
swiftly to the extreme north of the island, catching no more rivers, 
but only the sea*round the Orcades, or Orkneys.—In all these places, 
and not least in the last, Milton is now read. 

180. “ Zfac tibi servabam tentd sub cortice lauri.” Probably this 
i% a mere metaphorical expression for “ I was keeping all this to be 
told you”; but the image is that of something packed up in tough 
laurel bark, and one can discern the signiflcance of that image for 
the occasion. • 

181—197. “/«OT qUto miki pocula Mansus . . . bina^ ^dity 
mtrum artis opuSy” etc. I do not see any other possible interpreta¬ 
tion of this passage than that which accepts it, as Warton was 
inclined to do, as a description of an actual pair of cups qr goblets, 
with designs painted or engraved on them, which the Neapolitan 
Manso had*given to Milton as a* keepsake at parting, and which 
Milton had hoped to show to Diodati. True, it may be argued 
that the whole is but a Action in the manner of the pastoralists. 
ITius Virgil, followirjg precedents in Theocritus, makes the two 
shepherds, Damoetas and Menalcas, who contend in his Third 
Eclogue for the superiority in singihg, name as their stakes, jtspect- 
ivdy, a young heifer and a pair of beechen cups. Damcetas, who 
has Staked the heifer, asks Menalcas to name his stake; and Menalcas 
replies— 

** De grege non ausim qai<lquan) deponere tecum : 

Est mihi namque domi pater,' e$t injusta noverca; 
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Bisque die numerant avbo pecus, alter et fasedos. 

Veram» id quod multo tute ipse fatebere majos, 

(Issanire licet quoniam tibi) pocula ponam 
Fagina, ceelatum divini opus Alcimedontis; 

Lenta quibus tomo facili superaddita vitis 
Diflfusos hedera vestit pallente corymbos. 

In medio duo signa, Conon, et, quis fuit alter, 

Descripsit radio totum q&i gentibus orbem, 

Tempora qux messor, quse curvus arator haberet. 

Necdum illis labra admovi, sed conBita servo.” 

To this, Damoetas answers that the cups will do, but they are no 
great b^gain against the heifer, as he has two cups of his own by 
the same maker— • 

'* Et nobis idem Alcimedon duo pocula fecit, 

Et molli circum est ansas amplexus acantho; 

Orpheaque in medio posuit, sylvasque sequentes. 

Necdum illis labra admovi, sed condita servo. * 

* Si ad vitulam spectas, nihil est quod pocula laudes.” 

Despite this coincidence, however (and Milton certainly had those 
passages in his mind, and takes phrases from them), it i% impossible 
to conceive the present from Manso to bfe a pure fiction, and diffi¬ 
cult to conceive that the two cups are a mere allegorical substitute, 
in the poem, for a real present of some quite different article. Savp 
for this passage, we know of no present of Manso to Milton except 
the Latin distich of compliment— • 

“ Ut mens, forma, decor, facies, mos, si pietas sic. 

Non Anglus, verum hercle Angelas ipse, fores 

and surely not even Milton’s imagination could have converted thgt 
into two cups, a mirum artis opus, which Manso ** circum gemino 
ccelaverat argumento." For, though the designs on the cups in the 
poem are described in ftiost gorgeous language, one can still see 
what the subjects might be on two actutfJ cups. On one side of 
eac6* was an oriental scene of the Ked Sea, the Arabian shores, 
palm-trees, and the divine bird Phoenix looking back at Aurora 
surmount^ing the green waters; on the obverse was a scene from 
Gr^ek mythology, representing Qlyinpus and the gods, with Cupid 
underneath, his torch, his quiver, and his eyes ail ablaze, shooting 
his arrows right upwards through the celestial ranks. Now, if, as 
Milton seems to say, the designs were Manso’s own, the present was 
a very graceful one for the old nobleman to make to his young 
English visitor. Nor, if he did, when Miltoifwas going.away, take 
such ^pair of cups from his cabinet, and beg Milton to accept 
them in addition to the Latin distich of compliment he had already 
written, would there have been much inconsistency in the act with 
what Erythraeus, in his sketch of Manso (see note to Mansus^ line 
76), tells us of the old nobleman’si habits at last: viz. that the only 
fault found with him was that he seemed to be too careful of his 
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goods ijsiuod nmis ad rem attmtus iddereiur)^ and that people did 
hot understand this till after his death, when it appeared that he 
had beet) saving all he could that he might leave a more handsome 
endowment for a college for the education of young noblemen 
which he had founded in Naples, and from which he expected great 
things.—Milton’s pleasure in the regard Manso had shown for him 
is conspicuous throughput the passage. He calls him (line 182) 
Manso, not the last glorjf of the Chalcidic, i.e. Neapolitan, shore ” 
(for Chakidicust see note. Ad Leon. III. 4). 

198—219. “ 7 b quoque in his—nee me faUit^es lubrica, DatMn — 
Tu quoque in his cerk etc. 

This closing passage is in a strain of noble and surprising phrenzy. 
Observe the transition from the preceding description of one of the 
designs on the cups,—the Heaven of the Gods, and Love not 
absent even there, but shooting his darts right up among the Gods 
themselves. “ Thou too art among he exclaims, addressing 

the dead l^mon; “ I know for certain that thou also art among 
them”’, and then, once on the track of his favourite idea of a 
mystic or divine Love active even among the heavenly hierarchies 
(s^ee note, Comus, 999 et seq^, he remains in that idea to the end. 
Damon,—>or let him be called at last by his own real name of 
Diodati, —^is not*among the dead- is living above the skies; 
he has spumed back the rainbow; amid the souls of heroes and the 
gods everlasting, he is drinking the joys that await the blessed! 
N|y for him, virgin as his life on earth had been, were there not 
reserved the highest honours of Apocalyptic promise (Rev. xiv. 
2—4) ? Yes, there in Heaven, his head encircled with the glittering 
crown, and walking with palm-branches in«the glad procession, he 
was partaking already in ^e eternal nuptial-feast, joining his voice 
in the unutterable marriage-song, and mixing in a revel beatific 
beyond all Bacchic orgies, because ruled by the thyrsus of Sion 
itself (Rev. vii. 9—17, and xix. 5—9). Compare lines 165—i8i 
of Lyddas, and the note there. But the phrenzy here, though with 
latent Biblioyi. support, is more daringly wild. The last line es]^- 
cially breaks all conventional bound!. 


Ad Joannem Rovsium: Ode. ^ 

Miltofis Note on the Verse .—In this note, Milton, in a manner 
which is obviously apologetic, explains the irregularities of form in 
his Ode. In the first place, he explains that, though he has divided 
it into seven pieces, or three Strophes, as many Antistrophes, and 
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an Epode, yet in this division he has attended rather to the hal^ 
of modem reading than to the ancient arrangement for singing, and 
so has made the pieces neither all of the same length, nor quite 
correspondent in the metres employed. Hence perhaps, an strict* 
ness, the whole Ode ought, he says, to have been printed mono- 
strophically, or as one continuous run of varied verse, without break 
into parts.* Next, however, in the measures, of the individual lines 
great liberties have been taken, some coflforming to rule, ^out others 
being quite loose and arbitrary, or guided by no rule but that of the 
poet’s own ear. Among the first kind will be found some Phakur 
dans (otherwise called Phalcsdans ofHendecasyllabicSy and strictly of 
the formula— | —| —« | —^ j “«)j and, should it be 
objected that in two of these Phaleucians a spondee has been 
admitted as the third foot, Milton would justify himself by thS^ 
example of Catullus, who has admitted a spondee at his pleasure^ if 
not for the third foot, at least for the second.—^The substance of all 
this is that the Ode is a metrical whim of Milton’s, outraging all the 
traditions of Latin prosody, and falling back rather on tluvt boundless 
licence of the easy Greeks which Martial envied. In one of Martial’s 
Epigrams to Earinus, a favourite servant of the Emperor Domitian 
(IX. 12), he comments humorously on the strictness of the Latin 
prosody, which would not permit him to get such a pretty, sweet¬ 
sounding name as Earinus into his verse, thbugh the Greeks 
managed it— 

** Nomen nobile, tnolle, delicatum, 

Versa dicere non rudi volebam: 

Sed tu syllaba contumax repugnas. 

Dicunt 'Eapipbv tamen poetae, 

Sed Grseci, quibus est nihil negatum, 

Et qu<9s’'Apes "Apes decet sonare ; 

Nobis non licet esse tarn disertis, 

, Qui Musas colimus severiores.” 

As Milton in this Ode was less scrupulous than Martial, and used 
that Greek licence on a large scale which Martial could not risk 
e\|en in the quantity of a syllable, the critics have, almost unani¬ 
mously, condemned his experingent. Thus the Rev. iOr. Symmons, 
one of Milton’s greatest admirers, calls the Ode to Rous “ a wild 
chaos of verses and no verses heaped together confusedly and 
licentiously.” While admitting that some of the irregular individual 
lines might be defended as rhythmical and *not wholly contrary to 
the s^nius of the Latin language,” he will not give the benefit of 
even mis chance to others. Two of Milton's so-called Phalsecians 
he declares to be “ not Phalsecians, whatever Milton may call them 
and he specifies.thirteen lines as so bad that “ to reject thena disdain¬ 
fully ” does not require the judgment of fastidious ears, inasmuch as 
long-eared Midas himself (see Milton’s Sonnet to Lawes) would 
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hkvt 'done so.—For our part, we have &ith enough in Milton’s own 
ear and scholarship to believe that he had passed all Dr. Symmons’s 
objections through his mind before venturing on the Ode, or at le^ 
before Anting it, and thought them no bar to the whim in which 
lie had chosen to indulge, if only he guarded himself by a due note 
explanation. We believe also that any one who will read the Ode 
continuously, with Milton’s explanation in mind rather than the rules 
of Latin jirosody, will* find in it the full arbitrary rhythm which 
Milton intended. Cowper, who acknowledged that the translation 
of this Ode had cost him more labour than that of any other of 
Milton’s Latin pieces, contrived to render the rhythm into what he 
considered might pass as an !&nglish equivalent. See specimen in 
Introduction, I. pp. 332, 333. 

I —3. “ Gemeile cultu simplici gaudens liber^ 

* Fronde licet gemindf 

Mundiiiegue nitens non operosd.” 

An exact description of the missing copy of the Moseley, or 1645, 
edition of Milton’s Poems, which had been sent to Rous at Oxford 
(see Introd. I. pp. 88—94). It was a double book, consisting of thfe 
English Poems and the Latin, separately paged, and with a separate 
title-page to the Latin Poems in addition to the general one at the 
beginning, but the two parts bound together in one neat, plain 
volume. Compafe Martial’s address Ad Librum Suum (III. 2):— 

** Cedro nunc licet ambules perunctus, 

Et frontis gemino decens honore 
^ Pictis luxurieris umbilicis.” 

6. “ haud nimii poetce ”: said in semi-humorous modesty. 

7, 8. “ Dum vagus Ausonias nunc per umbras^ 

Nunc Britannica per vireta lusit” 

The poems had been composed partly in ” Ausonian shades,” \\ef in 
Italy, partly in “ British green fields,” i.e. in England. This I take 
to be the meaning, and not that the poems were partly in Latin and 
partly in English. The sequel seems to forbid that metaphorical 
interpretatiom* , 

10—12. **»tox itidem pectine Detunio” etc. Both Warton and 
Mr Keightley understand this as a reference to the Italian Sonnets 
in the volume; but this would presuppose the metaphorical inter¬ 
pretation of the preceding phrase “^Ausonias per umbras ” which I 
question in last note. Milton’s meaning, by the syntax, is ‘'^^ATiile, 
now in Italy, now in England, I amused myself, innocent as yet of 
any concern in popular disputes, and indulged at random in my 
native lute (English verse), or anon would strike up a distant melody 
for my neighbours with Daunij^i quilL” ‘ Now, though this last 
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phzase would c^tainly include the Italian Sonnets, and migllit be 
wholly appropriated to them if the Latin Poems had been previously 
mentioned, it seems more natural, in the context, to take Demnisn 
as comprehending the Latin Poems with the Italian. T!^ woK^ 
Daunia applied strictly to a portion of Apulia in South-eastern Italy; 
and its extension either to ancient Italy generally or to modem Italy 
seems to be a poetic licence. Possibly, in selecting the term, Milton 
ma y have remembered Horace’s reference (jOd. III. 30) ^o Daunia 
as a rather barbaric and sterile part of Italy:— 

** Dicar qua violens obstrepit Aufidus, 

Et qua pauper aquae I|^unus agrestium 
Regnavit populorum '*; 

and he may have implied that neither was his Latin offered as the 
classical Latin of ancient Rome, nor his Italian as the right modenfS 
Tuscan.—If the Italian Sonnets are specially referred to, then the 
context would favour the hypothesis that these Sonnets were written 
in England, and not in Italy (.see Introduction to Italian Sonnets, 
I. pp. 208—210) ; for it would be too great a strain to t^^nslate, with 
Mr. Keightley, “ longinquum ” “ distant from England,” and “ vtcims^^ 
“to those who were near him, the Italians.” 

18. “ Thamesis ad incunabula^ The true sources of the Thames 
are not at or near Oxford, but either much farther wpst, in Gloucester¬ 
shire (if the Isis is taken as the main head), or considerably to the 
north-east, in Buckinghamshire (if the Thame is taken as the head); 
but Milton condescends to the popular fancy that the Thames begins 
to be the true Thamesis a little below Oxford, where the longer feis 
(Celtic ouse or “ water ”), after being reinforc^ by the Cherwell pre¬ 
cisely at Oxford, receives also the Thame as its tributary, and so 
starts afresh LondonwarSs as the Thame-Isis. The poets were fond 
of^tthjs fancy and of its association wifti Oxford. Thus, Spenser 
{F, Q. IV. xi. 24—26), in his assembly of all the waters and rivers 
of the earth to the marriage of the completed Thames with the 
Medway in the open sea far below London, makes the Thame and 
Isis come first of all the En^ish rivers, as being the father and 
mother of the now full-grown bridegroom :— •" 

** But him before there went, as best became, 

His auncient parents; namely th’ auncient Thame ; 

But much more aged was his wife t]}*ui he. 

The Ouze, whom men doe Isis rightly name.** 

He g&js on to tell that the Isis was a “ weak and crooked creature ” 
that could .scarce see her way, and required the support of her two 
attendants the Chume and the CherweU, but that Thame was 
stronger, though also old and ^y-bearded, and also somewhat 
bowed forward in his gait 
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^*liy veason of the lode 
And aendent heav7 burden which he bote 
Of that fiure City, wherein mdce abode 
So many learned impes, that shoote abrode 
And with their braunches spred all'Britany.” 

ai. Aortidum”: of the Muses, called Aonides, from Aonia, 
the old name of Boeotia. • 

29. “ Toiiaf nefafUdos^ etc. The Civil War had lasted since 
1642; and, as Oxford had been the King’s headquarters, the Uni¬ 
versity there had especially suffered. Most of the Colleges had 
been broken up, or turned into barracks; and all the studious 
routine of the place had been interrupted. Milton, in Jan. 1646-7, 
sighs for an end of this state of things in Oxford, and throughout 
England. 

* 33—36. “ Immundasque volucres . . . figat ApollineSt pharetrd^ 
Phineamque abigat pestemP etc. Milton has in view those who in 
England, in 1646-7, might be likened to the Harpies, or unclean 
and infectious birds of Greek mythology, who were sent to punish 
the Thracian king and soothsayer Phineus, in his blindness, by con¬ 
tinually attending him and spoiling and tainting all the food that 
came to his table. As it was not Apollo that delivered Phineus 
from the Harpies, the phrase ApollineA pharetrA” is used with 
reference to the» quiver which the deify who will perform the like 
service for England will bear. It will be the quiver of that monster¬ 
killing god who is also the God of Poetry. So also Thames, the 
seat of Oxford, is the amnis Pegaseus” the river of the winged 
I^^sus, the horse of the Muses, at the stroke of whose hoof sprang 
up the sacred Hippocrene.—Who, in 1646-7, were the harpies and 
unclean birds of England, in Milton’s estimation, one can easily 
guess (see Sonnets XL and XII., and On the New Forcers of 
Conscience^ and Introductions and Notes to those pieces). Son.^ of 
them had fastened especially on Oxford. But Milton must have 
had in view also the Royalists and Prelatists. 

42. ''insHtoris insulsV' Mr. Keightley translates “ the ignorant 
keeper of a*«bookstaH”; but it ii\ay be any “tasteless huckster” 
that could make use of the paper of the booh 

46. “remtge pennA.” Mr. Keightley quotes Virgil, ASn, I. 301, 
RemigiocUarum”\ aijd Warton compares Par. Lost^ II. 927, '^sail- 
broad vans.” 

(I 

56—60. “ Quam cut prcefuit Ion . . . ActceA genitus 
Ion, the mythical ancestor of the whole Ionian race, was the son of 
Apollo by Creusa, the daughter of Erechtheus, king of Athens. He 
was therefore Ruchtheides, or grandson of Erechtheus, just as his 
mother Creusa was Actaa^ i,e. Attic or Athenian (horn Acte, 
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“ pfomontoiy/' an old name for Attica). The story abont Ion 
that his mother, ashamed of his birdi, exposed hhn in a cave^ bat 
that Apollo caused Hermes to cany him to Delphi where he was 
brought up, as a child of unknown parentage, in Apollo’s own*temple.. 
He, therefore, a youth, would wander in play about the altars 
which fed him; but, when he,grew to manhood, the Delphians 
made him ^rdian of the treasures of the God, and trustworthy 
keeper of all.” So says Euripides in the J)egmning of his,/<7«, and 
the rest of that play continues the story. It is to Ion, when, he was 
keeper of the rich temple of Delphi, with its furniture of golden 
tripods and other gifts, timt Milton cojppares Rous of the Bodleian. 

65. **DeIo posthabiW^x adapted from Virgil’s words about Juno' 

' I. 16), ^*posthabitA . . . Samo.” 

7*3—87. “ Vos tandem , . . Rousio faventeP Warton and Mr. 
Keightley think that this Epode has in view chiefly the future fate 
of those of Milton’s prose-writings that had been sent to Rous (see 
list of them, Introd. I. pp. 330, 331); but, though these ape included, 

I do not see that he distinguishes between them and the poems he 
was now replacing in their companionship. In 1646-7, when this 
Ode was written, Milton, whether as poet or as prose-writer, was 
under that cloud of abuse, and in some quarters even infamy, whicfi 
his Anti-Episcopal pamphlets and Divorce pamphlets, but especially 
the latter, had occasioned. There probably was some discrimina¬ 
tion already among his contemporaries between the merits of his 
poetry and the demerits or disputed merits of his prose-pamphlets ; 
for the public beginnings of his poetical reputation might date from 
as far back as 1634, when his Comus was acted and heard of, whereas 
his controversial prose-pamphlets and the conflict of judgments about 
them dated only from 1641. But in Jlie conflict of judgments 
abdut his prose-pamphlets any poetical reputation he had previously 
acquired had bem swallowed up. Even the collected volume of his 
poems which he had let Moseley publish for him in 1645, partly 
with a view to compel people to remember that he was not a prose- 
pamphleteer only, had failed of that effect; and sp]me fourteen 
months afterwards, when the present Ode was written, Milton might 
well look forward to a very dubious verdict from his countrymen on 
the worth of all he had done. Still he had faith in at least the 
rectitude of what he had done, whether as p6et or as prose-writer j 
and hepce he could say, half sadly, “ Si quid meremur sana posteritas 
rr*?/,” md could expect those “ultimi nepotes” that “cordatior eetas” 
that should understand him thoroughly and do him justice. The 
cordatior atas” was long in coming! Milton himself hardly lived 
to see it. New feme, but also nev|r infamy, in England and through 
Europe, grew round him for thirteen years more, in consequence 
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0f Ms Kegictde. pam^^ets and his connexion with the Common- 
"wnasith and Cromwell; at the Restoration he was “blind Milton,” 
<xieof the “damnable Cromwellian crew,” whom even respectable 
pfiofde wanted to see hanged, or consented to see live on unhanged 
only because God had already put the mark of his own ver^esmce 
upon him, and punished him with blihdness; and, though Paradise 
Zost in 1667, and Paradise Regained and Samson Agonistes in 1671, 
recalled att^tion to the blind heretic, and revived the distinction 
that might be made between his poetical genius and his political 
and prose enormities, only a brave Dryden among the greater critics, 
with here and there a following among the lesser, neglected this 
distinction in their general estimate, and saluted the yet living 
Milton with adequate reverence. Thirteen years after Milton’s death 
(1687) a scribbler called Winstanley dismissed him thus in a book 
calldd Lives of the most famous English Poets: “ He is one whose 
natural parts might deservedly give him a place among the principal 
of our English poets; but his fame is gone out like a candle in a 
snuff, and his memory will always stink.” Through the subsequent 
century, as we know, this conclusion was resented and reversed, and 
the poet Milton became for England all that he has since been. 
But still there was the inevitable distinction. The Poet Milton was 
one being, high in heaven; Milton the Prose-writer was quite 
another being, down irrecoverably in Tartarus. Hear, for example, 
how the able and scholarly Warton, who was the first to do editorial 
justice to Milton’s Minor Poems, could speak of Milton's Prose- 
writangs as late as 1791, in a note to this very passage in the Ode 
to Rous. “ Upon the whole,” wrote Warton, “ and with regard to 
“ his political writings at large, even after the prejudices of party 
“ have subsided, Milton, I believe, has found no great share of 
“ favour, of applause, or eveu of candour, from distant generations.) 
“ His Si quid meremur^ in the sense here belonging to the words, 
“ has been too fully ascertained by the mature determination of 
“ time. Toland, about thirty years after the Restoration, thought 
“ Milton's prose-works of sufficient excellence and importance to be 
“ collected and> printed in one body. • But they were neglected and 
“ soon forgotten. Of late years, some attempts have been made to 
“ revive them, with as little success. At present they are almost 
, “ unknown. If they are^ever inspected, it is perhaps occasionally 
“ by a commentator on Milton’s verse, as affording materials for 
“ comparative criticism, or from motives of curiosity only, a? 4he 
“ productions of the writer of Comus and Paradise Lost^ and not so 
“ much for any independent value of their own. In point of doctrine, 
“ they are calculated to annihilate the very foundations of our civil 
“ and religious establishment, as it iR>w subsists: they are subversive 
“ of our legidature, and our species of government In condemning 
VOL. HI ® an 
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** tyrannyi he strikes at the bare existence of Kings; in cnmtattBig 
superstition, he ciecries all public Rel^on. These disoomses 
** hdd forth a system government at present as unconsritutiotiMi 
** and almost as obsolete, as the nonsense of passive abedienct'; 
“ and, in this view, we might just as well think of repubhahing dw 
“ pernicious theories of die Kingly bigot James as of the R^l:^can 
“ usurper Oliver Cromwell T^r style is perplmced, pedantit^ 
poetical, and unnatund, abounding ii! enthusiastic effi&ions which 
have been mistaken for eloquence and imagination. In the midst 
“ of the most solemn rhapsodies, which would have shone in a fast 
Sermon before Cromwell, he sometimes indulges a vein of jocularity; 
** but his witticisms are as awkward as they are unsuitable, and 
“ Milton never more misunderstands the nature and bias of bis 
“ genius than when he affects to be arch either in prose or verle. 

His want of deference to superiors teaches him to write without 
“ good manners; and, when we consider his familiar acquaintance 
“ with the elegancies of antiquity, with the orators and historians of, 
** Greece and Rome, few writers will be found to have made so 
“ slender a sacrifice to the Graces.” Clearly, when this was written 
by one of the truest admirers of Milton's Poetry, the cordiator tetas 
which Milton had anticipated for his writings in general hadenot 
come. Has it come even yet? Less decisively than before, but 
decisively enough, there is still kept up the Wartonian kind of 
distinction between Milton’s poetry and Milton’s prose. About 
Milton’s Poems people know what it is right to say; but Oh! his 
opinions, Oh! his pamphlets! To be sure, there is his Areopagi§ea ; 
they will make that an exception, they will call that noble, for its 
doctrine is now axiomatic; but Oh! for the rest! Well, it cannot 
be denied that there k something valid in the distinction jtheoreti- 
^iy, and that practically we do find it necessary to m^e such , 
distinctions in our literary criticisms. We like one production of a 
writer, and we do not like, or we do not equally like, another pro¬ 
duction of the same writer. Brides, poems are poems, and opinions 
*are opinions. We desire only to be stirred and roused and cWmed 
and elevated by a poem; but^ if ,an opinion concerns any matter of 
morals or politics still in discussion, how can we avoid hating it, 
and even any )>resentation of it, if we do not agree with it? With 
all this, however, the distinction, as it has been applied to Milton, 
may be challenged at its roots, and will mom and more be challenged. 
It k^the audior of Parodist kj>st that is the author of those Prm 
PamphUts ; and it is the author of the Prost Pamphlets that is die 
author of Paradise Lost They sprang from one life; they are but 
diverse manifestations of one and the same soul; they ar^ QZ^^nicBUy 
related; neither could have came into the world from any other 
mind than .{oedsely that which exulted in the othm?; there is an 
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interfusion between the two of the same sap, the same ruling ideas, 
the same Miltonism, the same life-blood. What God and History, 
and Milton’s own meditations and determinations about himseh 
tteoi^h ifty years, thus oi^anically united, and transmitted as a 
conjoint bequest from one man’s life to those who in future times 
might care to know how he figured tMngs and with what thoughts he 
walked the world, what nght have we now, because of our temporary 
shibboleths, to break*so politively into two parts, declaring that the 
one must be accepted, but the other must be ignored ? Perhaps, 
in this respect, a cordatior eetas than even the present still awaits 
Milton. Perhaps to the total body of his writings, prose and verse 
together, his countrymen may yet learn to address, with enlarged 
significance, the two opening lines of his Ode to Rous, addressed 
by himself only to his volume of Poems, as partly English and partly 
liafin:— 

" Gemelle cultu simpUci gaudens liber, 

Fronde licet gemind.** 


In Salmasu Hundredam: In Salmasium. 

• On the subjects of these two scraps see Introd. I. pp. 333—336.— 
It may be added, jn explanation of ph:gases in the second piece, that 
Salmasius ranked as an Eqttes^ or Knight, on the continent, having, 
as Todd notes, been presented with the Order of St. Michael by 
Louis XIIL of France.—Of “ Mungentium citbito virorum ” in the 
saAe piece Warton notes that this was a cant name among the 
Romans for fishmongers. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE. 

Two Recovered Scraps of Latin Verse on Early Rising. • 

Some years ago, Mr. Alfred J. Horwood, when examining the 
femily papers of Sir Frederick U. Graham, of Netherby, Cumberland, 
Bart, for the purposes ^f the Historical Manuscripts Commission, 
came upon an old I..atm Common-Place Book of Milton’s, a good 
deal of it in his own handwriting, edhtaining jottings of bo(^ he 
had read, and notes and suggestions from them at various times of 
his life. Together with this Common-Place Book there was found 
a single loose leaf of foolscap paper, *‘much damaged by damp,” on 
which was a short Latin prose-essa]!^ headed “Mane Citus Lectum 
Ftxge,” with some appended Latin verses on the same subject As 
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tine leaf bc»e the name Milton still distinctly l^ble cm its left 
mai^in, and as the handwriting bore in parts a strong resemblance 
to some of Milton’s, Mr. Horwood concluded that the essay .was a 
juvenile Academic Prolusion of Milton’s on the subject* of 
Rising, which he had not thought it worth while to print with the 
collection of his other Prolusimes Oratoria in 1674. Accordingly, 
when editing the Common-Place Book for» the Camden Society in 
1877, he appended the little essay and the verses, ehtitling the 
volume “ A Common-Place Book of John Milton^ and a Latin Essay 
and Latin Verses presumed to be by Milton” With the essay, as it 
is in prose, we have nothing to do here; but the verses, if only on 
the chance that they are an additional and accidentally recovered 
scrap of Milton’s juvenile metrical composition in Latin, deserve 
reprcxiuction. There are, in reality, two distinct pieces of verse, irf 
different metres, though both on the subject of Early Rising, knd 
both evidently intended as poetical appendages to the Prose Pro¬ 
lusion written on the same leaf:— 

o 

Carmina Elegiaca. 

Surge, age, surge ! Leves, jam convenit, excute somnos ! 

Lux oritur; tepidi fulcra relinque tori. 

Jam canit excubitor gallus, prsenuncius ales 
Solis, et invigilans ad sua quemque vocat. 

Flammiger Eois Titan caput exerit undis, 

Et spargit nitidum Iseta per arva jubar. 

Daolias argutum modulatur ab ilice carmen, 

Edit et excultos mitis alauda modos. 

Jam rosa fn^antes spirat silvestris odores ; 

Jam redolent violis luxuriatque seges. 

Ecce novo campos Zephyritis gramine vescit 
Fertilis, et vitreo rore madescit humus. 

(.» . Segnes invenias molli vix talia Id^to, 

Cum premat imbellis lumina fessa sopor. 

Illic languentes abrumpunt somnia somnos, 

Et turbant animum tristia multa tuum ; 

Illic tabifici generantur semina morbi; 

Qui pote torpentem posse valere virum ? 

Surge, age, surge! Leves, jam convenit, excute”Sbmnos ! 

Lux oritur; tepidi fulcra relinque tori. 

[Asclepiadic Verses^ 

Ignavus satrapam dedecet inclytum 
<. i Somnus qui populo multifido praeest. 

Dum Dauni veteris filius armiger 

Stratus purpureo p . . . buit. 

Audax Eurialus Nisus et impiger 
Invasere cati nocte sub horrida 
Torpentes Rutilos liastraque Volscia: 

Hinc csedes oritur clamor et absonos. 
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The tejft in both pieces is given es it stands in Mr. Horwood’s 
tijW^pty save that the punctuation b corrected. There seem to be 
enaiSt or^nistranscriptions, in some of the linea Neglecting these, 
may s^ (x) that the internal evidence on the whole confirms the 
strong external evidence that the pieces are Milton’s, and (a) that 
the style proves that in that case they must have been ve^ early 
compositions of his. 1 q all probability, they, and the Latin Pro¬ 
lusion to which they* were attached, were done as a Latin theme 
when he was at St Paul’s School If they were done later, they 
must have been among his very first exercises in Latin at Christ’s 
College, Cambridge • 
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PRELIMINARY MATTER. 

L Commendatory Verses prefixed to the Second Edition. 

Latin Verses by S. B.j M,D ,—^The author, according to Toland, 
was Dr. Samuel Barrow, a physician. He has been identified with 
a Dr. Samijpl Barrow who had been principal physician to the 
English Army of General Monk in Scotl^d to as late as December 
1659, when Monk was preparing for that march of his Army into 
England which brought about the Restoration, and who was after- 
-w^s Judge Advocate-General, and Physician in Ordinary to Charles 
II. The most exact account pf him f ^'have found is in Lysons’s 
Environs of London^ vol ii. p. 371; where, after describing a 
handsome monument in Fulh^ Church (“the work of the cele- 
bitted Grinling Gibbons, and said to have cost ;^3oo ”) to the 
memory of “ Dorothy, Lady Clarke, daughter of Thomas Hylliard, 
Esq., and wife, first, of Sir George Clarke, Knt, Secretary at War to 
Chiles II., and, secondly, of Samuel Barsow, M.D., Physician to 
C^les II. and Judge Adv(jcate,” Lysons continues;—“ On a slab at 
“ the foot, enclosed within iron rails, is the following inscriptionrto 
“ the memory of Dr. Barrow, who wrote the Latin verses prefixed to 
“Milton’s Paradise Lostt ‘P. M. S. Samuelis Barrow, M.D., ex 
“ vetusti in agro Norfolk, prosapid, Caroli II. Medici Ordiiiarii, 
“ Advocati ^neralis et Judic^ Martialis per annos plus minus 
“ viginti; quse munera jussu r^io sulcepit quod Albemarlium secutus 
“ optatum Caroli reditum suis maturavit consiliis. Uxorem duxit 
» unicam, relictam Gul. Clarke Eq. aurat; cujus felicissimi paris 
“ (cum sexdecim anncft raruin amoris conjugidis exemplum prsb- 
*^buis9et), quae sola potuit, mors fregit consortium, 12 Kal. Aprilis, 
“ A.D. 16$2, mfracto adhuc manente superstitis amore. (Sh. set 
57.’ ” (“ Sacred to the pious memory of Sa^nuel Barrow, M.D., of 
“ an ancient family in the county of Norfolk, Physician in Ordinaiy 
“ to Charles IL, and Advocate^neral and Judge-Martial for 20 
“ years, mcMre or less; which offices were confer:^ on him by the 
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** King*^ order because as a follower of Albeniarle, lie. bel^fied by 
** his counsels to bring about the desired return* of Charles He 
** married, for his sole wife, the widow of Sir William {[George?] 
Clarke, Knt; from the socie^ of which most happy i^ate, after 
" he had for sixteen years exhibited a rare example of conjugal love, 
** Death, which alone had the power, tore him away March ax, 
“ 1681-2, the love of the survivor remaining yet unbroken. He 
“ died aged 57.’') From this it would app^r fhat Barrow had been 
born about 1625, and was therefore Milton’s junior by about seven¬ 
teen years. From 1671 onwards to his death in 1682 I find him 
mentioned in Chamberlayne’s Anglia NotiHa as one of the “ Princi¬ 
pal Physicians who now practise in London ” and one of the Licen¬ 
tiates of the Royal College of Physicians. All in all, in 1674, when 
Barrow’s verses were prefixed to the Second Edition of Paradise 
Zostf he must have been a man of considerable note in London and 
of .intimate Court connexions; and it is interesting to find among 
Milton’s greatest admirers at that date so eminent a Restorationist 
Several of Milton’s best-known friends, it may be^noted, were 
physicians; and Barrow had probably the liberality of mind natural 
to his profession, and had moreover been an associate of Crom- 
wellians in the Commonwealth time. He survived Milton more 
than seven years j and his widow, who appears to have erected the 
slab to his memory in Fulham Church, survived him till 1695, when 
the fine monument to her described by Lysons was put up in the 

same church.-The verses prove that Barrow had been a diligent 

and intelligent reader of Paradise Lost^ and are scholarly enoiy;h. 
As Todd has pointed out, he has taken the liberty, in the title to his 
verses, and in the first line, of making Paradisus feminine, whereas 
the Greek and Latin \^iters make the word masculine. In this he 
has been followed, however, by some of the translators of parts of 
t^e Poem into Latin. In the last four*lines Barrow may have had 
in recollection the eulogies by Salzilli and Selvaggi prefixed to 
Milton’s Latin Poems in the editions of 1645 and 1673. 

English Verses by A. M, (Le. Andrew Marvell ).—When these 
verses appeared, Marvell was dbout fifty-four years of age, had been 
M.P. for Hull for about fourteen years, and was a marlced man both 
for his political honesty and for his literary ability. The last he had 
recently exhibited, with much popular effect, in his celebrated satire. 
The Rehearsal Transprosed (1672-3), directed against Dr. Samud 
Parker, who, after a youth of peculiarly strict Puritan professions, had 
turned reneg^e at the Restoration, was receiving ecclesiastical 
promotion on his way to the Bishopric of Oxford, and had published 
sevoal works of a notoriously time-serving character.' For Marvell’s 
intimacy with Milton, and official connexion with him before this 
dat^ see Memoir, L p. 41, Introd. to Paradise losft H. pp. 57—60, 
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and Introd. to the Lines Ad ChrisHnam among the Latin Poems 
{I. pp. 2 73—2*81). The Rehearsal Transprased contains proof that 
^e intimacy had not ceased in 1672. MUton is mentioned with 
great inspect in one passage in the Second Fart, in whidi MarveU 
thus addresses Parker, with reference to allusions he had made to 
Milton; At his Majesty’s happy/etum J. M. did partake, even as 

* you yourself did, <^f his regal demency . . . and has ever since 

* expiated himself in a qnost retired silence. It was after that, 1 

* well remember it, that, being one day at his house, I there first 
‘ met you, and accidentally. . . . But then it was, when you, as I 

* told you, wandered up ainfJ down Moorfields, astrologising on the 
‘ duration of his Majesty’s Government, that you frequented J. M. 

‘ incessantly, and haunted his house day by day. What discourses 
‘ you there used he is too generous to remember.” Marvell, we 

may add, promised Aubrey, after Milton’s death, to write his recol¬ 
lections of Milton for the use of Wood in his Athena et FasH 
Oxontenses; but he himself died in August 1678, four years after 
Milton, without having performed his promise. The present verses 
on Paradise Lost and the mention in The Rehearsal Transprosed are, 
therefore, the chief extant tributes by Marvell to his ftiendship with 

Milton.-There is a curious and subtle connexion between the 

Verses and The Rehearsal Transprosed. When Marvell adopted this 
title for his piose attack on Parkiri he had in view the famous 
burlesque called The Rehearsal^ by Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, 
acted in 1671, and published in 167a. As Buckingham had there 
burlesqued Dryden, under the name of “ Bayes,” so, under the same 
nickname of Bayes,” was Parker ridiculed in Marvell’s * transprosed ’ 
lidaptation. But in these verses on Paradise Lost Marvell reverts to 
the original Rehearsal and to the “ Bayes ” of that burlesque,— i.e. 
to Dryden. See the story of Dryden’s application to Milton for 
leave to turn his Paradise Lost^ or part of it, into a rhymed* dsAma, 
Introd II. p. 18 ; 'and read lines 17—30 and lines 4$—54 of Marvell's 
present piece in connexion with the details of that story. The full 
significance of Marvell’s reference to Dryden and his rhyming will 
then be felt, and it will be seen that MUton must have talked "with 
MarveU about Dryden’s odd proposal, and reported to MarveU his 
answer of grim civility: “ Yes, Mr. Dryden, you may tag my verses 

if you please.”-Dryden, it is to be remembered, had been, 

since the Restoration? the champion of Rhyme, and especially of the 
Rhymed Drama. In his Essay o^ Dramatic Poetry (1663) he had 
discussed the question, and given the preference to Rhyme-f and his 
practice had* in the main corresponded But, at the time with which 
we are now concerned, he was being beaten on the question. The 
popular taste had revolted fi'oi||} his efforts to establish a Drama of 
Rhymed Declamation in England# and was caUing loudly for a 
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fetacm to the El^bethan Blank Verse for lo% mibjects and Prose 
ibr others. Itius, in the Epilc^e to Buckingham’s 3iehearsal>— 

** Wherefore, for ours, and for the Kingdom’s peace, 

Majr this prodigious way of writing cease I 
Let’s have, at least once in our Uves, a.time 
When we may hear some Reason, not all Rhyme. 

We have for ten years felf its influence; 

Pray let this prove a year of Prose and Sense.” 

* • • 

NoW| Milton’s Paradise Lost^ published in 1667, and introducing 
Blank Verse for the first time on a large scale into English Poetry 
for epic or narrative purposes, must have been an innovation dis> 
composing to Dryden, as helping to turn the scale against his own 
advocacy of Rhyme. Henc^ perhaps, with all his admiration of 
Milton, his proposal to try the ^ects of a Rhymed Drama founded 
on Parodist Lost. Hence, on the other hand, Marvdl’s con¬ 
temptuous notice of that experiment For, though all Marvell’s 
own poetical attempts had been in rhyme, he here confesses himself 
a convert to Milton’s Paradise Lost, not only in respect of the 
author’s success with so stupendous a subject (the po^ibility of 
which he had at first doubted), but also in respect of the new 
metrical form adopted. Blank Verse, Marvell now admitted, was 
the proper kind of verse for so sublime a subject Let “ Bayes ”• 
and the rest of the town-poets write their verses, spelling words all 
the while in search of rhymes, and, like pack-horses, unable to get 
on unless they heard the tinkle of the bells attached to their harness! 
Milton was not to be bound by such mechanism, and might despise 
such aid! So Marvell would assert j and yet in asserting it, suclf 
was the force of custom, he could not help showing his own slavery 
to Rhyme 1 Observe the Jines— 

** I too, transported by the mode, offend, 

Kr • And, while I meant to praise thee, must commend.*' 

They may be explained thus:—“ In this kind of verse, which I am 
now writing, and which is Dryden’s favourite kind, you see how the 
nte^sity of finding a rhyme to offend forces me to end the next line 
with commei^ though it is a weaker and less natural wosd than the 
one that might otherwise have suggested itself. Generalise this one 
instance sufficiently, and the superiority of Milton’s unrhymed verse 
for all great purposes will be apparent” 


II. Author's Preface concerning the Verse. 

This Pre&ce, it is to be remeii^bered, had not been otigiiially 
.prefixed, to the First Edition, but, with the Prose Argument, was an 
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simhought in i66B, for insettion into Uie cojn^ of the First 
Edxtum 8^ remained to be bound. (See Introd IL pp. is, 
13 .) Many readers had “ desired ” a Prose Argument as a directory 
to ^e JPoem; and the publisher Simmons, having applied to Milton 
for such an Argument, had obtained from him also “ a reason oi 
that which stumbled many others^why the Poem rimes not” Had 
Dzyden been among^those who were stumbled ? Milton’s protest 
for Blank Verse rws, at all events, dead against the teachings and 
practice of Dryden, and is perhaps the most thoroughgoing declaration 
on that side of the question yet to be found in the language. It 
calls Rhyme “the inventiongof a barbarous age to set off wretched 
matter and lame metre,” and speaks of it as “ a thing of itself, to all 
judicious ears, trivial and of no musical delight,” consisting merely 
in “ the jingling sound of like endings,” and in fact “ a troublesome 
and modem bondage” to poets. Though this is said of it 
more especially in relation to “longer works,” the application 
is hardly limited to them, but is extended even to shorter works, 
save in sp far as one might be weak enough to yield to custom 
in their case. 

This is not the place to discuss the question of theory so raised; 
,about which a great deal might be said for Rhyme that is left un¬ 
suggested in Milton’s brief decision. It is more relevant to glance at 
Milton’s sketchof the history of the qlfestion;—Rhyme, he tmly says, 
had been utterly unrecognised, if it was not even systematically disr 
countenanced, in Greek and Latin poetry. It was a mere invention 
^of the Middle Ages, he adds, without inquiring, as later research has 
done, whether its origin was Celtic or Oriental, or to what natural 
causes its origin among the races that first used it, and its rapid 
adoption everywhere in the vernacular poetry of modem Europe, are 
to be attributed. The ^ct of such universal adoption, sanctioned 
by the example of the first ft.mous poets of the different naticaA, he 
admits,—^not caring, apparently, to qualify the admission by any 
reference to the Anglo-Saxon Alliterated Rhythm which persisted 
some time among the English in competition with the Rhymed 
Metres of Qiaucer and others, and which had its analogues among 
other Northern nations. At len^, however,—in the sixteenth 
century,—^there had been an awakening on the subject “Some 
both Italian and Spanish poets of prime note ” had rejected Rhyme 
both in longer and shorter works. Among the Italian poets whom 
Milton may have had in view iq this reference Todd and other 
commentatc^rs recognise these: Trissino (1478—isso^^Rucellai 
(1475— 1525)1 Alamanni (1495—*55^), and Tasso (1544—1595)* 
The use of verst sciol/s, or blank verse, among the Italians may be 
traced farther back than smy of^these; but all of them had stamped 
that kind of verse with their approval in at least portions of their 
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writings,-—Tasso, for example, in his Sttte Criomate del Mimdd 
Oreata, Among the first noted Spanish writers of blatik verse Bowie 
and Todd mention Aldana, in a translation of Ovid’s Ep^des, 
Gonsalvo Perez, in a translation of the Odyssey, Boscan (^oo-—* 
1544), and Gardlasso de la Vega (1503—1536)^ Milton takes no 
nodce of early French attempts in^ Blank Verse; nor does he notice 
Surrey’s meiporable first introduction of the game into English in 
his translation a[ the Second and Fourth Books of the tdSneid, 
written before 1547, though not published till 1557. He passes 
over likewise Surrey’s immediate English successors in the 
practice of Blank Verse even in nor^-dramatic subjects, to note 
more expressly the remarkable phenomenon of the sudden 
adoption of Blank Verse for English Tragedy by Sackville, Lord 
.Buckhurst, in 1561, and the general persistence in that form by all 
the subsequent Elizabethan dramatists. But, though citing this* 
prevalence of Blank Verse in English Dramatic Poetry for nearly a 
century past as a precedent in his favour, and though doubtless 
aware that there had been stray specimens of English noq-dramatic 
poetry in blank verse subsequent to Surrey’s, he closes his Preface, 
truly enough, with a claim for his own JParadise Lost “to be 
esteemed an example set, the first in English, of ancient liberty^ 
recovered to heroic poem from the troublesome and modem 
bondage of riming.” In other words, Milton regarded himself 
as the first to apply English Blank Verse to a great epic subject 
and to show how the music of Blank Verse might be modified 
for epic purposes. ^ 

I have said that this Preface of Milton to his Paradise Lost is 
perhaps the most thoroughgoing invective against Rhyme to be 
found in the English language. Nearly a hundred years before, 
however (1570), Roger Ascham had writtgn against Rhyme more 
at leftigth and as strongly. The passage is in his Schoolmaster^ and 
must have been known to Milton. “ This matter,” says Ascham, 
after expressing his opinion that the verse of Plautus and Terence 
and of the oldest Latin poets generally is very poor and cruder 
‘ m^eth me gladly remember itiy sweet time spent at^^ambridg^ 

* and the pleasant talk which I bad oft Vith M. Cheke and M. 

‘ Watson of this fault not only in the old Latin poets, but also .in 

* our new English rhymers at this day. They wished, as Virgil 
and Horace were not wedded to follow the fSUlts of former fathers 
(a shrewd marriage in greater jnatters), but by right imitation of 

“ ^e peAst Grecians had brought Poet^ to perfetness also in the 
“ Latin tongue, that we Englishmen likewise would acknowledge 
“ and understand rightfully our mde beggarly Rhyming, brought 
“ first into Italy by ^ths and Huqs when aU good verses and all 
“ good learning too were destroyed by diem, and after carried into 
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** Fiance and Germany, and at last received into England, by men 
" of excellent wit indeed, but of small learning and less judgment 
in that behalf But now, when men know the dilf^ence, and 
" have^the examples both of the best and of the worst, surely to 
** follow rather the Goths in rhyming than the Greeks in true versify- 
“ ing were to eat acorns with swipe when we may freely eat wheat 
“ br^d amongst me^. . . . Some that make Chaucer in English 
“ and Betrarch in Jtalianf their gods in verses, and yet be not able' 
** to make a true difference what is a fault and what is a just praise 
“ in these two worthy wits, will much mislike this my writing. But 
** such men be even like followers of Chaucer and Petrarch as one 
“ here in England did follow Sir Tho. More: who, being most un- 
“ like him in wit and learning, nevertheless, in wearing his gown 
“ awry upon the one shoulder, as Sir Tho. More was wont to do, 
would needs be counted like unto him. This misliking of Rhym- 
“ ing beginneth not now of any newfangle singularity, but hath been 
“ long misliked of many, and that of men of greatest learning and 
deepestjjudgment. . . . The noble Lord Th. Earl of Surrey, first 
“ of all Englishmen, in translating the Fourth Book of Viigil, and 
Gonsalvo Perez, that most excellent man and Secretary to King 
Philip of Spain, in translating the Ulysses of Homer out of Greek 
into Spanish, have both, by good judgment, avoided the fault of 
“ Rhyming ; yeft neither of them hath fully hit the perfet and true 
“ versifying. . . . The spying of this fault now is not the curiosity of 
“ English eyes, but even the good judgment also of the best that 
write in these days in Italy; and namely of that worthy Felice 
“ Figlinecio, who, writing upon Aristotle’s Ethics so excellently in 
“ Italian as never did yet any one in mine opinion either in Greek 
“ or Latin, amongst other things doth most earnestly inveigh against 
“ the rude rhyming of ^rses in that tongue: and, whensoever he 
“ expresseth Aristotle’s precepts with any example out of HCifitS* or 
“ Euripides, he translateth them not after the rhymes of Petrarch, 
“ but into such kind of perfet verse, with like feet and quantity of 
“ syllables, as he found them before in the Greek tongue,—exhc^ing 
“ earnestly«aU the Italian nation to leave off their rude barbarious- 
“ ness in rhyming, and Follow diligently the excellent Greek and 
** Latin examples in true versifying.” 

Milton’s invective against Rhyme, I suspect, is to be received 
a^m grano. He was probably provoked to stren^ of statement by 
having heard of the “ stumbling ”»of many of the first readers of 
Paradise Logt, and perhaps of the outcry of some critifi^, at the 
xiovelty of the verse. Meaning mainly to defend his choice of Blank 
Verse for a poem of such an order, he may have let his expression 
sweep beyond the exact bounds of his intention. For, though he 
had used Blank Verse in his own earlier poetry, as in Comus^ had 
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ziotlike l^k qI that poetiy been in rhyme? Nay, though he was 
to petnst In Bhmk Verse, with fresh liberties and vSxiations, in the 
two remaining poems of his life,— Paraim Pegained and fimsm 
AgmisiiSt —^was he not, in the choruses Samson Agom§t&^ to 
revert occasionally to Rhyme, and to use it in a most conscious and 
most cunningly artistic manner? « 
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BOOK I. 

I—26. ** Of Maris first Mscbedknce . . . sing^ Hesevmly Musef 
etc. There is a characteristic peculiarity in this “ Invocation,” wi^ 
which Milton, following so far the established custom of great poets, 
has opened his epic. It is expressly the Hebrew Muse that he 
invokes,-^the Muse that may be supposed to have inspired the 
shepherd Moses, either on Mount Horeb, when he was keeping the 
flocks of his father-in-law Jethro, and the Angel of the Lord appeared 
to him out of the burning bush (Exod. iil i, 2), or at a later date 
on Mount Sinai, when he was alonj^ with the I^d for forty days, 
receiving the Taw (Exod. xxiv. 12—18). On either of these 
occasions Milton supposes Moses to have received that inspiration 
which enabled him to reveal, in Genesis^ how the Heavens and the 
» Earth were made; and it was the same Heavenly Muse, he assumes, 
that afterwards, by Siloa’s brook or pool, near the Temple at 
Jerusalem (Isaiah viii. 6, and Nehem. iii 15), inspired also David 
and the Prophets. This Muse, and rib other, must inspire the 
present poet For the iheme that he prdposes requires such aid; 
his song is one that intends to soar above the Aonian Mounf,—/.;. 
above that Mount Helicon, in old Aonia or Boeotia, which, with 
the neighbouring region, was the fabled haunt of the Grecian 
Muses. In the end, however, this form of an invocation eyen of 
what might be called, by a bold adaptation of classic terms, the 
true, primeval, or Heavenly Muse (Milton afterwards, P. Z., VIL i, 
calls her Urania), passes into a direct prayer to the Divine Spirit 
Compare the passage ftom The Reason of Church Govemmeniy 
quoted Introd. II. p. 47. There can be little doubt that MUton 
believed himself to be, in some real sense, an inspired man. 

6 . “ Tte secret top” Some interpret secret here in its Latin 
sense of ” separate,” “ retired,” or “ solitary ”; but Milton may have 
had in view the thick doud ” and “ smoke ” that covered Mount 
Sinai, and the **Rlory of the Lord like a devouring fire on the top 
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„__ at the giving of the Law to Moses ^^xod* xix; ;i;$^‘. 

1$, ahd xxiv. <3—18). Compaie also Par. Last^ V. 598/ ; 

.16, ” Things urnttentiptedyet in prose or rhyme.** So, as Bentley 
pointy out, Ariosto, Orl PitK^ Cant I. Stanza a :— 0 

** Cosa non detta in prosa mai in rima.” 


Pime being the more correct spelling (from the A.-S. nm, number, 
not from the Greek ^tf/uos, rhythm), recent edit<^ of Miltpn have 
{mnted the word so in this passage. But Milton’s own spelling here 
is rhime; and, as in his prose preface on “The Verse,” he has 
uniformly spelt the word rimey his deviation here must be supposed 
intentional. Nor is it di€&cult to see the reason. By rime in the 
prose-preface he means the special kind of verse whi^ consists in 
** the jingling sound of like endings,” whereas here by rhime he 
means , verse in general. So also in the only other passage of his> 
poetry'in which the word occurs,— Lycid., line ii. There also he 
means verse in general, and there he spells the word rhyme. 


1 9. “ Instruct me, for Thou knovfst** Newton quotes Theocritus, 
Idyll xxii. 1x6: clirc dcd, crv y^p oltrBa. 

ai. **Dovedike safst brooding.” In Gen. i. i, 2, the phrase is 
* ** And the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters ”; but * 
“brooded,” or “hovered,” is said to be a more exaqt rendering of 
the Hebrew word than “ moved ” j and the very comparison “ dove- 
lik^” to illustrate the meaning of “brooding” in the passage, is said 
to occur in the Talmudists or Jewish commentators on the Bible. 
There may be a recollection also of Luke iii. 22. ’ 

25. Eternal Providmce.** In the First Edition the phrase 
runs “ assert th* eternal Prmidence ”; but there is a direction among 
the Errata to delete tH. - 

y 

27. ** Say first,** etc. Compared by Hume with JUad, II. 
484-6. 

32. “Por one restraint, lords 'of the World besides?* Mr. 

Keiglitley understands For to ihean But for, and points as if the 
passage meant “ being lords of the world besides, but '‘fbr one re¬ 
straint” But surely the more natural interpretation is, “ transgress 
his will on account of one restraint (though they were) lords of the 
world besides”; and this is the interpretatien suggested by the 
original pointing. ^ 

33, “ Who first seduced them,** etc. ComparecJ by Hume 
. with Iliad, I. 8 :— 

Ttt ifi ir^>Qe tpiSt (twh/xe fidxeefiiu; ■ ■ 

AifTiiOt Kol Ai6s td6i. 

40. Be trusted to have equalled^ etc.: Isaiah idv. xa—14. 
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:;::\'''‘,4^«»ffist}^ bf/'^''|^^‘^ai‘l^i^i^t'^ x'$49:''“ A^.ifaestlb^ tQ;tiiraij|'''V' 
? iite whole kingdom into utter rtiin and combustion." Mr. Ki!%h1%;'' 
acccnidiAgly, suggests that.the phrase may have been a populm mie 
•^about that time. Milton, however, hare uses it with a precise 
signMcance,— ruin referring to Satan’s ovathrow and expulsion 
dom Heaven, and combusH&n to thd flaming track his descent 


So—53. ^'Nine^ time^ the space” etc. Commentators have 
fancied hae a recollection of Hesiod, Thwg. 722-5, where the poet, 
describing the defeat of the 7 'itans by Zeus and ^eir confinement 
- in Tartarus, says that Tartarus is just as far below the Earth as the 
Ekuth is below Heaven^ and that, aS it would take a brass anvil nine 
days and nights to fall from Heaven to Earth, so it would take it 
nine days and nights more to fall from Earth to Tartarua But, 
though Milton afterwards {Far. Lost^ VI. 871) makes the fall of 
Satan and the other rebel Angels into Hell a matter of nine days, 

. the nine days of the present passage are not those nine days of their 
fall^ but niije subsequent days, during which he supposes the Angels 
to have lain in stupor in Hell after their fall. Nine^ as Hume 
pointed out, was a mystical number, often used by the ancient poets 
by way of a certain for an uncertain time. He gives instances 
from the Iliads the Odyssey^ and the ^neid. 


57. “witnessed^ in the sense of “testified” or 
in the modem sense of “ saw.” 


“ exhibited,” not 


59. “ as far as Angels hen.” Printed in the original edition “ as 
fdr as Angels kenn ” ] which, as it was not then the habit to indicate 
the possessive case by an apostrophe, leaves us uncertain whether 
ken is to be taken as a verb or as a noun, Sc«ne editors, accord- 
• tngly, print “ as far as Angels kenf — ue. as, far as Angels extend 
^ their gaze or knowledge. “With others, I prefer “ as far as Af^ls 
hen,” i.e. .to the extent of the ken or gaze of an Angel. 

62, 63. front those flames no light; but rather darkness visible” 
etc. It seems to have been a common idea that the flames of Hell 
give no light 5 and Mr. Keightley ^quotes from Walker’s History of 
Independenty (Part L, 1648) this example: “Their burning zeal 
without knowledge is like Hell-fire without light.” Newton quotes 
from Seneca’s descriptijjjn of the grotto of Pausilipo (Epist. Ivii.) this 
coinddence with the “darkness iiisible” \ “Nihil illo carcere 

longius, nihil illis faucibus obscurius,'*qu£e nobis prsestant noi^ut per 
tenebius videamus, sed ut ipsas.” 

' 66 ^ 67. **hope never comes,” etc. A recollection of the famous 
inscription, in Dante {Inf. III. 9), over the gate of Hell:— 

“ Lasdate ogni speranxa voi che entrate.*^ 
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1 ^ 74 * ** As jfyr rmm/ed,” etc. This prasage has alsfta^lf 
.^tei 3 (Xfktrod. IX. p. 84) as fixing the distance do^in Chaos vhae ' 
He^ .proper, in MUton’s imagination, is supposed to b^in. *<^11)1^ , 
centre” is the Earth, or the Earth’s centre: “the utmostXxjle”is . 
not the Earth’s pole, but the pole of the entire Starry XJniverse.’^ 
Homer (Hmd, VIII. 16) makes Tartarus just as far benea^ Hades as. 
Earth is beneath Heaven; and^so also Hesiod (see previous note, 
50—53). -Virgil (ySn. VI. 577) douUeSj the distance; and Milton, 
in his different cosmological scheme, keeps Virgil’s proportions, 
making the distance from Heaven to Hell equal to three times the 
radius of the Starry Universe. 


75. ** OA how unlike the place Jrom whenu they fell!” Not* 
unlike one of the phrases in that passage of Caedmon’s Anglo-Saxon 
Paraphrase which some suppose Milton to have consulted in the 
edition of the Caedmonian Fragments by Francis Junius, published^ 
at j^LBisterdam in 1655 (see Introd. II. pp. 140—145). Satan’s 
soliloquy in Hell after his Fall opens thus in Caedmon :— 


*' Is >es anga stede ungelfc svtOe 
>am 60ruin )>e ve ser cii8on 
hein on heofonrice.” 


80, 81. Long after known in Palestine^ and named BeUzehuh.^^ 
The word “Baal,” meaning “Lord,” was a general name for “god” 
among the Semitic nations; and their different Baals or gods were 
designated by names compounded of this word and others either 
indicating localities or signifying qualities: as Baal-Gad, “ the God 
of Gad”; Baal‘Berith, “the God of Treaties.” Baal-zebuht or 
Beelzebub, means literally “the God of Flies.” This particufiir 
deity was worshipped at Ekron in Palestine, where the plague of 
flies or insects which gffiicts hot countries seems to have been 
particularly felt (2 Kings i. 2, 3); and that he was an important 
ddty of Palestine may be gathered from* his being referred to after¬ 
wards (Matthew xii. 24) as “ Beelzebub, the prince of the devils.” 

81, 82. the Arch-Enemy^ and thence in Heaven called 
Salany in Hebrew, means “ Enemy.” Caedmon also makes “ Satan ” 
a new name given by God to 4 he chief of the rebel 498 ^ 1 ^ after his 
faU, 

Him for gfUscipe God sylia vearS 

tnihtig on m6de yrre, vearp Kine on ]>at morder innan 

nltter on ]>at nidbed and sce6p him naaaan siOSant 

cvaO )ttt se hlhsta h&tan sceolde 

Satan siOOan.” ‘ 

These lines of Caedmon’s Anglo-Saxon, with the three given 
above, are from that portion of Grein’s text of the Caedmonian 
Genesis in which the coincidences of idea and expression with 
Paradise Lost are most striking. It may be well, howevdr, at this 
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pomt, to exhibit these coincidences morsi fiiUy by means of a modern 
Eiigiish versioif of all that is essential in the entire piece of the 
Cs^m(^ian text in which they occur. The followup version is 
.substantially Thorpe’s:— 

"Then spake the overmoody King, that ebt was brightest of angels, 

Fairest in Heaven’s realm, and his high Lord's love. 

Dear to his master, till they tamea them to folly. 

So that with him fSr his madness God’s self became, 

Th% mighty ontf, angry, and cast him into that murder-dwelling, 

Down into that new bed, and sithence framed him a name : 

Saying that the Arch-Rebel should ever thenceforward 
. Satan be called; and bidding him govern 
Hell’s dark abyss, and not mth God war. 

. Satan harangued, speaking with sorrow. 

He who Hell thenceforth should have in his rule, 

Governing the abyss : erst he was God’s Angel, 

\ Fair in Heaven’s realm, till that his mind urged him,. 

And the pride of his heart chiefly of all, 

That he would not obey the Lord of Hosts, 

Nor His word revere. Boiled within hitih 

The Ijioughts round his l^art ; hot was without him 

His dreadful punishmenf; and these were his words : 

* This narrow place is most unlike 
That other which once we knew 

• High in Heaven’s Kingdom, which my Lord bestowed on me. 

Though Mre, for His Almightiness, may not possess, 

But must yield, our realm. Yet hitth He not done rightly, 

To have struck us down to the fiery abyss 
Of this hot Hell, bereft of Heaven’s Kingdom, 

And hath it decreed with the race of Mankind 
^ To people anew. My greatest of sorrows 

Is that Adam shall, who was wrought out of Earth, 

Be possessor now of my strong dominion, 

Live as His delight, while we thole this torment. 

This misery in Hell. Wala ! that 1 had power of my hands 
And might for a season j)e out again, * 

But one winter-space: then I with this host-S 

But round me lie bonds of iron; 

I’resseth me this cord of chain, and I am powerless; 

Me have so hard the clasps of Hell 
Grasped in their grip. Here is huge fire, 

Over ap4 under; I never beheld 
A loathlier iandskip; the flame abateth not 
Hot over Hell. Me hath the shackling of rings. 

This hard-polished chain, cramped in my course 
And barred from motion; bound are my feet, 

And fettered my hands; and of these Hell-doors 
The passage is closed, so that nowaf's I may 
Escape from these limb-bonds. About me lie 
Of the hftrdest iron hotly forged 
Great gratings with which G^ hath me 
Htdted by the neck. 

He hath now devised a Mid-Wq|;ld, and wrought in it Man, 

After His likeness, by whom to itepeople 
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The Kio^om of Heaven with pure souls. Our ende^nr must be 
That we upon Adam, if ever we may, ♦ 

And also on Us odspring, our wrongs may avenge, 

Corruptii:^ him in his will there, if we may think of a means. • 

.We can n^er succeed • 

Xn weakening the will of mighty God. Avert we now then from the cmldren of 
men 

'Hiat Heavenly Kingdom we may not%ave ourselves, making them forfeit His 
favour ’ n 

And pervert that which with His word He hath Lommanded. Then will He be ' 
wroth with them 

And cast them out from His favour: then shall they seek this Hell, 

And these grim depths; then may we have them as our vassals, 

The children of men, in this fast durance. Begin we then our war ! 

If I to any of my than» have princely treasures 
Givmi of old, wUle we in that good realm 

Happily sat, and held sway in our stations, 74 

Then never could he at a dearer moment 

Repay the gift with recompense than if now he would, 

WUchever of my thanes, come to my aid. 

That he up hence might issue forth. 

Pass these barriers, and take power with him ^ 

By beat of his wings upwards to By, 

Winding in clouds, thither where stand created 
Adam and Eve in their earth-kingdom, 

Bosomed in bliss.* ” « 

After letting this extract make its own impression, the reader will 
prolaably be as well qualified as there is any nee^ he should be, 
or as means permit, for judging of the validity of the argument at 
pp. 140—145 of the Introduction respecting the likelihood of any 
knowledge by Milton of the Anglo-Saxon poem of his old Northum¬ 
brian predecessor. 

84, 85. “ OA how fallen I how changed from hiniT etc. A 
coagulation, as Newton pointed out, of phrases from Isaiah xiv. 12, 
“Kow art thou fallen from Heaven!”^and Virgil, Mn. ii. 274, 
“ Quantum mutatus ab illo Hectare qui^\ etc. 

84—124. The syntax of this whole first speech of Satan to 
Befdzebub is very abrupt and irregular—approaching here and there 
the figures of speech known in books on Rhetoric as Anacolouth 
(unfinished clause or sentence), and Synathrcesmus (hubbub). In 
this the reader will discern a poetical fitness. From this involved 
construction of the passage, however, results some uncertainty here 
and there as to the punctuation. 

didst outshine” The more usual construction would be 
“did outshine.” • 

87—91. “whom mutual league, etc. joined with me once, now 
misery hath Joined in equal ruin” Expression and syntax modelled, 
as Bentley pointed out, on Ovid, ^et. I. 351-3;— 
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** O soroT) 0 &}»jux, O fcemisa sola supexsteB, 

Quam commune mihi genus et patruelis origoi, 

Deinde tmms jnnxit, nunc ipsa pericula jungunt ** 

94-2--98. “ Yet not fov thoscy etc. do I repent” etc. Here, and in 
the sequel of Satan’s speech (no—114), there are traces of the bold 
words of defiance to Zeus uttered by Prometheus in his dialogue 
with Hermes in the Prometheus Vtnctus of >®schylus, 991 et seq> 

109., “And w^t*is else not to be overcomet” Todd and most 
of the editors print this not as an interrogation, but as a clause in 
continuation of the four preceding. But, in the original editions, 
and in all till Bishop Newtop’s in 1749, there is a distinct point of 
interrogation at the end of this verse, and it is disconnected from 
the preceding clauses by a colon. A clear enough meaning, indeed, 
may be got by the other reading. “ All is not lost,” Satan is then 
inade to say; “the unconquerable will, the study of revenge, 
immortal hate, and courage never to ^bmit or yield, and whatever 
else in a being like me is not to be overc^e” But the meaning thus 
given to the last clause is languid compared with any one of those 
meanings which it will bear if the original punctuation is preserved. 

“ All is not lost,” Satan then says; “ the unconquerable will, 
etc. . . . and courage never to submit or yield: and what else is 
there that is not to be overcome!” or “arui what is there that else 
{i.e. without th^ fore-mentioned qtiaiities) is not to be overcome!” or 
“and in what else does not to be overcome (i.e. invincibility) consist!” 

116, 117. “by fate” etc. Satan here assumes the necessary, 
qr at least indestructible, existence of himself and the Angels.— 

“ Empyrealf made of the element of fire. 

128. “thronld Powers”', i.e. those of the Angels that sat on 
thrones or had kingly rank in Heaven, & distinct from the multi¬ 
tude of the Seraphim. » * , 

152. “gloomy Deep.” Deep is one of Milton’s synonyms in the 
poem for Chaos. So is Abyss. 

167. “if I fail not”'. i.e. “if I mistake not.” The common 
Uitin phrase^ ni fallor. 

' 176. “his shafts.” For “its shafts.” See Essay on Milton’s 

English, pp. 64—66, and subsequent note,, line 254. 

180. “yon dreary^plainf etc. Imagine that Satan here sees at 
some distance a dark plain or extent of smoking ground (afterwards 
described more particularly), lying but of the burning an^ fiaming 
element in the midst of which they still are. 

198. “ Titanian or Earth-borUy that warred on Jove.” The 
Titans were the progeny of Our|nos (Heaven) and Ge (Earth), who 
made war on their father and had possession of Heaven for a time, 
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but were at l^gth defeated and esqpelled by Zeus after a ten y^rs’ 
war. By the ** Earth-born ” Milton seems to meaft the Giants, a 
different brood from the Titans, though often confused witl; diem ; 
represented by some as savage autochthlOnes of certain volcanic 
countries, and by others as the offspring of Tartarus and Ge. They 
also assailed Heaven, and had ^o be put down by Zeus and the 
other Gods. 

199. “Briareos or lyphon^* etc. Bri&reos, ki the Greek ra3rth- 
ology, though not expressly named as a Titan, was of their race, being 
a hundred-handed fifty-headed monster, son of Heaven and Earth. 
He aided Jupiter against a conspiracy oof the Titans, but aft^wards 
fought with the Giants in their war against him. Typhon, or 
Typhoeus, a hundred-headed monster, son of Tartarus and tlSfc 
Earth, also warred against the Gods for their destruction of the 
Titans: he had his den, according to Pindar, in Cilicia, of which 
Tarsus was a city. 

201—208. Ixtfiathan” etc. Milton clearly had in view 

some of the published stories of whales or other sea-monSters found 
in the Scandinavian seas; and Todd quotes a passage in point from 
Olaus Magnus, telling how the whale has such a rough skin that, 
when he raises his back above the sea, sailors sometimes mistake it 
for a small island, land upon it, light their fires, and cook their food, 
till the pain wakes the sleeping beast, and dowm he *dives. 

202. Created hugest that swim the ocean-stream^'\ a line pur¬ 
posely of difficult sound. Either the third foot must be read as an 
anapeest^ or the word “ hugest ” must be pronounced as one syllabic, 
“hug’st.” As in the original text this word is spelt fully and not 
with the apostrophe, the first is probably the right way of reading. 
^^Ocean-stream" is a phrase from the ancient geography, which 
supposed a sea flowing round and round the habitable circle of Earth. 

204. **night-foundered" Milton has this exact word once 
besides— Comus^ 483 : Some one like us night-foundered here" In 
both places he uses the word in the same sense, i.e. brought to a 
stanS by the coming on of night. > The usual meaning ^of the word 
is to sink, or go to the bottom {fundus) ; but one can see the idea 
of the metaphor,—swallowed up and lost in the darkness. 

207. under the lee ": ue. on that side of f^ie monster which was 
protected from the wind. 

224rf»“/' the midst" The^ contraction of in occurs in the 
original edition, and for obvious reasons ought to*^be retained. 
Indeed, Milton prints “ i' W midst" 

232. *‘Pelorus": <‘One of tlje three great promontories of 
Sicily, now; called Cape Faro, not far from mount iEtna.”— Todd. 
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235. S»UifMd with mineral Sublimation, in chemistry, 
is propmrly the inversion of solid substances by heat into vapour, 
in oirdes that, in cooling, they may become solid again in a purer 
form. Jhus, when crude* sulphur is heated, the vapour adheres to 
the walls of the chamber and forms there the fine powder called 
Flower of Sulphur, or sublimed si^phur. Milton’s use of the term 
seems proper enough. , 

242-^-244. “// this }he region . . . that we must change for 
Uetwenf^* An unusual order in English, but occasional in Latin 
—the thing received in exchange being put first. 

254. “ The mind is its own placed' etc. This is a memorable 
line for grammatical as well as for other reasons—being one of the 
only three places in all Milton’s poetry (according to the original 
t^xt) in which, as far as yet detected, he has used the word Its, 
The other two places are Par. Lost, IV. 813, and Ode on the 
Nativity, 106. On the history of the word Its, and Milton’s use of 
it, and of his and her, in his poetry, see Essay on Milton’s English, 
PP- 55 - 71 .* 

257. And what I should be, all but less than he”: a phrase of 
difliicult construction: meaning either “ And what I should be,—viz. 
all but just next to him,” etc.; or-*^ And what I should be, all but 
(except) that I ^m less than he,” etc. Were it safe to propose 
emendations (which it is not), one might suggest that Milton dic¬ 
tated albeit. 


, 259, 260. “hath not built here for his envy^^'. i.e. hath not built 
here in such a manner as to make the place an object for his envy. 

266. “oblivious pool”'. i.e. pool causing oblivion. Compare 
Par. Lost, 11 . 73, 74. Hume quotes AEn. vi. 714: “ Lethcei ad 
fluminis undam.” % ^ 


279—281. “though now they lie .. . as we erewhile” \ Satan 
and Beelzebub are on the solid plain beside the burning lake; but 
all the rest of the Angels are still in the lake. 

282. “pernicious highth.” Though meaning originally “‘hurt¬ 
ful,” “destructive,” pernicious seeilis to have come to mean also 
“extreme,” “excessive,” in our old writers. Thus Henry VIII. 

11 . i 


• “ All the Commons 

Hate him pemidouslpr.” 


284. “ JVas moving toward the shore ”: i.e. Satan beganeto move 
on foot over the solid plain towards the verge of the burning lake, 
—^Beelzebub gazing after him or following at a distance. 

285. “ethereal temper”', ia. of ethereal tempo- or nature 
(temperies): a curious ellipsis. S 4 e Essay on Milton’s English, p. 80. 
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sS6'^2.9S. **TAe hroed drcumjereme” etc. In the two simSffi 
in tins passage,—the comparison of Satan’s shield to the moon and ' 
of his spear to a pine-tree,—may be marked, as in many others 
die similes of Milton, the habit, naturaf to the poetic ipind, of * 
pursuing a comparison, once suggested, beyond the mere limits of 
illustrative likeness, for the sake,of a rich accumulation of circum¬ 
stance beautiful in itself.—Spenser {F. Q. y. 5, 3) compares the 
shield of Radigund, “on the shoulder huAg,” toahe full moon. 

288—290. Through optic glass the Tuscan artist . . . top ttf ' 
FesolCy or in Faldamo.’* The Tuscan artist is Galileo, who first 
turned the “ optic glass ” or telescopd to account for astronomical 
purposes. Fesolb or Fiesole is a hill close to Florence, the seat^ 
the ancient Etruscan city of Fsesulae; Valdarno is the valley of ^tne 
Arno, in which Florence- itself lies. Milton, who had been four 
months in Florence (1638-39), knew the spots well, and had seen 
Galileo, then old and blind, in his villa near Florence. It was at 
Padua in the Venetian States that Galileo had first (1609) turned 
his telescope to the moon; but he was a Tuscan by birth, and the 
greater part of his life after 1610 was spent in or near Florence. 

294. “ some great ammirail* The word “ ammiral ” or “ amiral^ 
now corrupted into Admiral^ is from the Arabic amir or emii\ mean¬ 
ing “ lord ”; the final al being probably the Arabic definite article 
a/, as it would occur, after the noun, in such phrases as emir al 
moskmn^ “commander of the faithful.” It came into use in the 
European tongues, through the Spanish, and was generally applie(|, 
as now, to the chief commander of a fleet. But it was also used in 
English books, about and before Milton’s time, as the name for any 
large ship. , 

^296. r^.'soil. The word generally means fat or rich 

eartlt ‘ 

299. Nathless" : Le. “ne (or not) the less,” “nevertheless.” 

303. “ Vallombrosa” literally “the shady valley”: a beautiful 
vall^, about eighteen miles from Florence, doubtless visited by 
Milton in the autumn of 1638. ' There is a tradition 'that he spent 
some days there. See Wordsworth’s verses, At Vallombrosal* 

304-—307. '‘^scattered sedge . . . the Red-Sea coast. . . Busiris 
and his Memphian chivalry.^* Sedge is seaVeed, with which the 
^d Sea so abounds that it was# called by the Hebrews the “ Sea of 
Sedge.”' ** Busiris ” is a special name given, on speculation, to the 
Pharaoh who chased the children of Israel; and the Egyptian horse¬ 
men and charioteers are called *^his Memphian chivalry^’ from 
Memphis, one of the great cities of ancient Egypt Busiris %treS 
in Oredk ^legends as a king of Egypt noted for his persecution of 
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ibfeigners ; and Kaleigh,' in his J^stoty &f the Worlds expressly 
airgoes that he was first oppressor of the Israelitea^' Miltcm 
follows Jlaleigh. 

. 305* “ Orion armed?' The constellation Orion was supposed to 
bring stormy weather at his rising and setting. Thus, as noted by 
Mr. Browne, Horace {Od. I. 28, 21-22):— 

" Me qudlque, devexi rapidus comes Orionis, 

* niyricis Aotus obruit undis.” 

And again (HI. 27, 17-18):— 

'* Sed vides quanto trepidet tumultu ■ 

Pronus Orion.”* 

He is called “ armed ” because of his sword, belt, and club. Hume 
quotes from Virgil (^n. III. 517): “ Arma/um^ue auro circumspidt 
Qriona”t and Todd refers to ** Orione arniato" in Petrarch, 
Sonnet 23. 

339. “ Amram'sson": i.e. Moses. See Exod. vi. 16—20; also 
Exod. X. I#— 15. 

341. warping" ; i.e. working themselves forward, or moving in 
a fluctuating manner. 

350. “ On the firm brimstone."' Here we have the colour of the 
plain hinted,—sulphiiry and yellow, at least on its shore towards the 
lake. 

353. Rhene or the Danaw" : i.e. the Rhine (Latin Rhenus), or 
the Danube (German Donats). 

355. Beneath Gibraltar?' etc.: i.e. south of Gibraltar, into 
Africa.—Dunster has a good note, in which he calls attention to 
the three different similes used by Milton, within so brief a space as 
from line 300 to line 355,^0 suggest the vast number of the Acgels. 
First, in their supine state on the lake, they are compared to the 
dead leaves lying in heaps in Vallombrosa, or to the masses of float¬ 
ing sea-weed on the Red Sea; next, when on wing from the lake to 
the solid plain at their leader’s call and signal, they are lika the 
doud of lochSts coming over Egypf^at the summcms of Moses’s rod; 
but, finally, when they alight on the plain and fill it, they are like 
the Northern hordes that, bursting the boundaries of the Rhine and 
the Danube, overran the Roman Empire. 

361—375. “ Though of thdr n^mes in Heavenly records mw be 
no memorial . . . Nor had they yet .. . Got them new names, till?' 
etc. This passage is very noteworthy. The notion that the various 
gods of the different forms of heathenism were the devils or degraded 
angels of the Scriptural dispensation belonged to the common 
Christian theology of mediseyaT Europe. But Milton gives this 
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comtiion tnediseval belief an ingenious poetic turn. The Eebel 
Angels, bdbre their iall, had glorious names, by ^hich they 
known in Heaven; but, after their rebellion, those namies were 
blotted out from the celestial records, so* that no whisper pf them • 
has survived. It was not till, in the course of ages, roving from Hell, 
they had realised their new and pccursed existence as the idols and 
false gods of deceived mankind, that they “ eot them new names.” 
It is by these names only,—^their names as tne Jidols of the various 
Pol)rtheisms,—^that they are now known; and it is by these names 
that they must, though by anticipation, be called in the poem i 

376. firsty who last**', as in Hiady V. 703 : riva irpwrov, 

viva S‘ vorarov. 

381—505. “ 7 %^ chief were,*’ etc., to **worse rape** Miltra 
cannot name all, or even the thousandth part, of those gods of tlje 
sifbsequent Polytheisms whom he is now regarding at that point in 
their existence when they were but newly fallen Angels and as yet 
anonymous. But he will name their chiefest chiefs,—those who 
were next in rank to Satan and Beelzebub. And who if ere these ? 
They were, Milton virtually says, the spirits afterwards known as the 
chief gods of the Semitic nations,—of the nations surrounding the 
Jews,—^and of which, and their transactions with the Jews, we heaft 
so much in the Bible. Accordingly, in this splendid passage of 12 5 
lines, we have a poetical enumeration of the principal Semitic idols 
referred to in Scripture as worshipped round about the Israelites, 
and sometimes luring the Israelites themselves from the worship of 
Jehovah. See 2 Kings xxi. 5 ; Jeremiah vii. 30; Ezek. xlii. 8. • 

392—405. “Urst, Moloch, horrid king^* etc. For the Scrip¬ 
tural accounts of Moloch ^(meaning “king” in Hebrew), worshipped 
by various Semitic natiqns, but here represented as more particularly 
the«^tod of the Ammonites, see Levit j^iii. 21; i Kings xi, 7; 2 
Sam. xii. 26—29: see also Judges xi. 12—18. The ^^opprobrious 
hill** is the Mount of Olives, on which Solomon built a temple to 
Moloch (i Kings xi. 7, and 2,, Kings xxiii. 13, 14). The '^pleasant 
valley- of Hinnom** (fSke-Hinnom: see Jerem. vii. 31, 32) was on 
the east side of Jerusalem; heie was Tophet, suppdsid to mean 
“the place of timbrels.” The word “Gehenna,” now “the type of 
Hell,” or a synonym for Hell, is borrowed from the name of this 
valley, which, originally the most beautiful valley about Jerusalem, 
and containing the royal musi^-garden, was afterwards, in conse¬ 
quence its having been polluted by the worship of Moloch and 
Q 4 her idols, degraded by the pious kings, and concerted into a 
receptacle for aU the filth of the city, and a place of abhorrence. 
Here, it is said, the Jews latterly buried their criminals. 

406—18. *^Next Chemos,** For references to this god of 
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thfii Moabites and to \he places mentioned in the passage, ^ 
i Kings xi. 7; ^ Kings xxiii. 13; Numb. xxi. 25—29, xxy. i—9; 
Deut iqExii. 49; Isaiah xv. x, 2, 4, 5, and xvi. 2, 8, 9; and Jerem. 
•xlviii. I—47. Chemosh “or Chemos is supposed to be identical 
. with Baal-Peor; which is a name of associations like those with 
Friapus. The Asphaltic Fool” is^the Dead Sea. 

419—437. “ Wit^ these came they who” etc. Here, after 
Moloch and Chemes, are* suggested, under the general names of 
Baalim and Ashtaroth, a number of the miscellaneous gods, male 
and female, of various parts of Syria, from the Euphrates to Egypt 
The appended observation as»to the pliability of the physical form 
of the Spirits is worthy of attention, as preparing for much that 
follows in the poem. The dilatability or compressibility of the 
Spirits at will is a postulate for the whole action of Paradise Lost 

437 —446. “ With these in troop came Astoreth” etc.: i.e. 
along with the miscellaneous gods of Syria came that Astoreth who 
was more particularly the goddess of the Phoenicians. See Jer. vii. . 
18; I Kir%s xi. 4, 55 and 2 Kings xxiii. 13. The effigy of this 
goddess is found on coins of the ancient Phoenician city of Sidon. 

^ 446—457. “ Tkammuz came next” eXc. Thammuz, a Syrian 
love-god, originally of the parts about Lebanon. The legend was 
that he was killed by a wild boar in Lebanon; and the phenomenon 
of the reddening at a particular season every year of the waters of 
the Adonis, a stream which flows from Lebanon to the sea near 
Ib'blos, was mythologically accounted for by supposing that the 
blood of Thammuz was then flowing afresh. There were annual 
festivals at Byblos in Phoenicia in honour of Thammuz, held every 
year at the season referred to. Women were the chief performers at 
these festivals,—the first part of which consisted in lamentations for 
the death of Thammuz, arid the rest in rejoicings over his feW^al. 
The worship spread over the East, and even into Greece, where 
Thammuz became the celebrated Adonis, the beloved of Venus. 
See Ezek. viii. 12—14. 

457—4^6 Next came one wpo mourned in earnest” etc." i.e, 

Dagon, the god of the Philistines, whose cause for mourning, as 
related i Sam. v. i—9, was more real than that of Thammuz. ^ 
“ Azotus ” is the Ashdod of this passage. “ Grunsel,” i.e. “ ground- 
sfll” or “threshold.” 

467—476. “Him followed jRi^monf etc. Rimraon,.another 
Syrian god, worshipped at Damascus. The “ leper ” whom he lost 
is Naaman (see ■ 2 Kings v.); for his gaining of King Ahaz, see 2 
Kings xvL 10—20. 

476—489. After these appeared a cretv . . . Osiris^ /sis, Orus, 
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and Uieir train.” Here we have the god!k of H^pt, who m&e 
represented in all manner of grotesque animal fomSs, and supposed 
even to inhabit or protect living animals,—oxen, calves, ra^s, etd 
Hence the phrases “wandering gods”*and “bleating gods.”—* 
** Borrowed gold” ; It is with the gold borrowed from the i^yptians 
(Exod. xii. 35) that the Israelites are supposed to have made the 
golden *calf (Exod. xxxii.) ThI “ rebel king ” who doubled that 
sin is Jeroboam (x Kings xii. 26—33). See*^al|o Fsalm cvL 19, 20. 

490—505. **Belial came last” etc. Next to the first place in - 
such a procession the last place is, at least in poetic custom, the 
post of honour ; hence Belial, who clsses the procession, is a hardly 
less important personage than Moloch, who led it. He is, moreover, 
the exact opposite of Moloch in character: Moloch, defiant, fiei%e, 
and bloody; Belial, soft, effeminate, and persuasive. According to 
Milton, he was not a local god; but, wherever there was Athei^ 
and utter profligacy, there Belial had his sons. See Deut xiii. 13; 

1 Sam. iL 12. 

502. flown with insolence” etc.: i.e. flowed, flooded, flushed. 
Mr. Keightley quotes the phrase “overflown with wine” from a 
pamphlet by Nash. 

503—505. The allusions here are to the narratives in Gen. xix. 

8 and Judges xix. 22, 28. In the first edition the text stood thus:— 

*' Witness the streets of Sodom, and that night 
In Gibeah, when hospitable doors 
Yielded their matrons, to prevent worse rape.” 

« 

These words not being in strict accordance with the narratives 
referred to, Milton, for subsequent editions, altered the text to what 
it now is. « 

These were the prime inrorder and in might: 

The rest were long to tell” etc. 

Having concluded his list of those great leading Spirits who after¬ 
wards became the chief go 4 s of the Semitic nations, Milton does 
not think it necessary to mention those inferior, though still not 
unimportant. Spirits,- also holding commands in th6‘rebel Host, 
who, contenting themselves afterwards with the meaner and more 
• distant parts of the Earth for their prey, became the gods of the 
motley Polytheisms that surrounded and sl'etched away from the 
sacred circle of the Biblical lands. Even what we should now call 
the variqius Aryan or Indo-European Polytheisms are tacitly assumed 
as the work of Spirits who, at the time of this first touster of the 
Fallen Angels in Hell, took but junior rank, as compared with the 
mighty leaders fore-mentioned. But at one of these Aryan Poly¬ 
theisms Milton, both on account *of its renown, and also peiha^ 
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on account of hia own Tondness for ft, cannot help glancing^>~»tfaat 
which bloomed *^out into the great Hellenic or Classic Mydiology. 
Hence, jn a few lines, we have the genealogy of “ the Ionian gods,^ 
—those gods, confessedly of later development, who were worshipped 
by the issue of Javan, the fourth son of Japheth, and the progenitor 
more particularly of the Gentiles of the Isles (G^. x. 2—5). This 
theogony, however, is rapidly dispd^d of. Titan is named as the 
earliest sijpreme god^j superseded by Saturn; who, in his turn, is de¬ 
throned by Zeus: the final expansion of the Greek mythology in its 
richest or Jovian stage being left to the imagination, helped by the 
mere mention of Crete, Ida, Olympus, Delphi, and Dodona. Observe 
too that the original theogonies of the lands west of Greece,—Italy, 
Spain, Gaul, and the British Islands,—are represented as branching 
off from the Grecian theogony in its Saturnian stage. This branch¬ 
ing off is connected with the legend of the flight of Saturn into Italy, 
as in the passage VIIL 319-20) quoted by Hume:— 

Primus ab sethereo venit Satumus Olympo, 

Arma Jovis fugiens, et regnis exul ademptis.” 

The “ Hesperian Fields ” are Italy and Spain j “ the Celtic ” (under¬ 
stand “region”) is mainly Gaul; “ the utmost Isles*' are Britain, etc. 
-^The Scandinavian and Slavonian mythologies, it will be seen, are 
not even named, any more than those of the Mongolian (Turanian) 
and Negro racesi#—the devils to whom these are to be attributed 
being (so the silence must be construed) as yet individually obscure. 

5 30. “ Their fainting courage." In the First Edition “ fainted ”; 
altered in the Second into “ fanting,” for “ fainting.” 

534. “ Azazel." The name, according to Hume, signifies in 
Hebrew “the scape-goat” (Levit. xvi.)j but Newton translates it 
“ brave in retreat” 

543. “ reign of Chaos ” ; i.e. kingdom {regnum) of Chaos. ’New¬ 
ton quotes Spenser {F. Q. II. 7, 21), “Pluto’s grisly rayne.” 

546. orient colours." Mr. Browne notes thus: “Orient in 
Milton’s poems has three meanings: (i) ‘rising,’ Far. LosCj IV. 
644; (2) ‘eastern,’ Par. Lost^ VL 15, Nat. Od.; (3) ‘bright,' as 
here, and at Com. 65, Par. Lost^ III. 507, IV. 238.” 

548. “serried shields": i.e. close-locked (Fr. serrer^ to press 
close). 

550. “perfect": so spelt here, though Milton generally prefers 
“perfet" “ jporian moodf i.e. the Doric or grave style of music, as 
distinct from tlje Lydian or Phrygian. Compare LAlleg. 136. 

551. “flutes and soft recorders." According to ChamberPs Cyclep., 
recorder was the name of a musical instrument, “ somevdmt like a 
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flageolet, but with the lower part wider than the upper, and a mov^ 
piece resembling the beak of a bird. Its pitch was‘an octave h^j^- 
than the flute, and it had a pleasing tone.” Richardson^ 
quotes Bacon’s Nat. Hist. ; “ Tbe figure of recorders and flutes'i^\. 
pipes are straight, but the recorder hath a less bore and tf gre^^, 
atmve and below.” See also Hamlet III. a, where “re-enter 
Players with recorders,” and Hainlet draws a humorous moral - 
one of the instruments. ^ ''.V, 

^ ' '''r' 

565. **with ordered spear and shield”', a phrase of drill'in 
Milton’s time as in ours,—“ order pikes ” being then the equivalerjt 
of our “ order arms ”; on which word of command soldiers stand 
with their weapons resting perpendicularly by their sides, the butts 
on the ground. When soldiers halt from any movement, as in 
arms are always “ ordered ” without word of command. ‘ 

.572; **lus strength.” We should now write its. See note ante^ 
line 254. 

573. since created Man”', i,e. “since man was created,”— 
Latin form of expression: Post urbem conditam^ etc. * 

575, 576. small infantry warred on by cranes”: i.e, the 

fabulous Pygmies, or nation of Indian or Ethiopian dwarfs, who were 
said to have to fight with cranes that annually invaded their country^ 
The name Pygmy is from the Greek Trtry/xiJ, the length of the 
forearm. 

576—587. “fl// the giant brood of Phlegra^ etc. . . . Fontar- 
abbia.” Milton here connects together the great wars of the niojit 
famous epic legends, ancient and modem : the primeval wars of the 
Giants against the Gods, which were fought at Fhlegra in Macedonia, 
Hercules assisting the Gods; the wars of Troy and Thebes; the 
ware of the British hero Arthur, “ Uther’^.son ”; and those combats, 
and^^joustings, all along the Mediterranean, between the Saracens 
and the Christian heroes of France and Spain, which are the theme 
of so many mediaeval romances. . The legends of Charlemain and' 
his ]?^dins,—one of the most (famous of which tells of their defeat^ • 
and of the death of Roland, at Roncesvalles in the Fycqnees, not far 
from Fontarabia and Bayonne,~have little to do with the truei 
history of Charlemagne. 

592. **All her original brightness”: where we should now' 

use Us. See note ante^ line 254. 

6o9,|»6xo. amerced of Heceven” : i.e. “punished with the loss ot 
Heaven.” The word “ to amerce ” (noun amercement of amerciament) 
was an old law term, meaning “to punish by a fine at the excretion- 
of the Court,” and dcarived from the French phrase h mercL For 
certain offences the penalty was itre ms h merci (the Latin equii^ent 
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^ and a person so punished was ^id to 

' be amereii or aaerced. llauS) in a passage queued in Kichatdson’s 
, from Rastall’s Ai^reviaam of Statute (15 20): **Then al the 
artidesW every hundred, shal be delivered to the 12 jurors of the 
® countie,“and then time shall be appointed them to give their v«rdictes 
upon paine of the king's merde. And, if they give not their verdictes, 
they shall bee amerced as to the justices shall seeme best” Shake- 
.speare {Rom. and JuL i) has— 

But I’ll amerce you with so strong a fine 

That you shall all re|)ent the loss of mine.” 

Though the French phrase Hre mis it merci and the Latin phrase 
' poni in misericordid meant the' same thing in old law-language, it is 
not to be assumed that the French word merci and the F.ngii>i> 
merty are derived from the Latin misericordia, “ pity,” or misereor or 
n^iserescOf “ I pity.” This, indeed, used to be asserted in Diction¬ 
aries, and with some plausibility. But the truer derivation of mei{ • 
is from the Latin merx, merchandise or purchase, or merces^ pay, 
compensation, reward; whence the Low Latin merdare or amerdaret 
to put to i-ecompense. When a prisoner “cried mertyf what was 
originally meant was that he implored his captor to grant him his 
life for a compensation or ransom; and, when the captor merded 
Ifim, he assented. To be at a person’s mercy was to hang on his 
decision whether, he would kill or accept a pecuniary ransom; and 
Richardson quotes from Minshew the old phrase “ to be in grievous 
merde of the king,”/>. “to be in hazard of a grievous penalty.” 
The merdful spirit, therefore, was, in strict etymology, the willingness 
to accept ransom or compensation; but, as this depended on pitiful¬ 
ness or graciousness of disposition, it is easy to see how mercy and 
misericordia would come to be identified. On the one hand, the 
Latin misericordia^ really meaning "tender-heartedness,” was de¬ 
graded to mean “ right ttf impose fines,” as in a charter of Ed-ifUrd 
I., quoted by Wedgwood (Diet., Amercement^ where the abbot and 
monks of a certain Abbey are, by way of privilege, exempted “ de 
omnibus misericordiis in perpetuum ” (from all mercies for ever) ] and, 
on the other hand, the word mercy^ meaning “exaction of fine or 
ransom,” was elevated into the ^sense of "tender-heartedness.” 
Hume notes another etymological curiosity in connexion with the 
word amerced. Quoting Homer’s line {Od. VIII. 64)— 

ftkv dfupfftf dl8ov S’ ^etdi> dmS^,’* 

he points out the odd fact that the <^reek ^/xrc here, the same in 
sound as amsree, has also much the same meaning; insomuch that 
Ae line might J)e translated—“ The Muse amerced him of his eyes, 
but gave him the faculty of singing sweetly.” There may be more 
than odd coincidence in this: thore may be radical far-back identity. 
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Gieek (i^iptot of which Sptiptre is a part^ means litaahy to. 
tieprhre of one’s share (« /m»., and idpoi, a shar^ or part) j imd 
fiu^oi and merx are probably one at root 

6n. yet faithful how th^ stood” ' The construction refers 
bade to the verb “ behold ” in line 605. ^ ’ 

616—618. ^'whereat their ^publed ranks they bendf etc. A 
true description of a military movement; as jf from Milton’s actusd 
recollections of parades he had seen in the time of the Civil Wars. 

If a commanding officer now desired to address his battalion when 
standing in line, he would first wheel its two extremities, or the ends 
of the two wings, inwards, so as to fisrm three sides of an oblong 
endosing himself and his staff. But Satan’s troops, we have been • 
told, had been all brought into line with ordered arms (see lines ,.,1 
*562—565),—a “front of dreadful length,” but still such that, with 
reference to the range of Satan’s vision, Milton calls it but a battalion 
(line 569). Milton pushes his military exactness still farther. A 
company or battalion of soldiers, listening to an address from their 
commander, would stand in the attitude called Attention-, and 
Milton seems to have had this in his mind in the phrase, “ Attention . 
held them mute” though the fine poetical wording half disguises the 
technicality. 

619, 620. Thrice he assayed,” etc. A recollection, Bentley 
thought, of Ovid, Met, XI. 419 : “Ter conata loqdi, ter fletibus ora 
rigavit.” 

632, 633. whose exile hath emptied Heaven.” An oratorical 
exaggeration; for the computation afterwards is, even by Satan him¬ 
self, that a third part only of the heavenly host had joined him in 
his revolt (Book II. 692, V. 710, and VI. 156). This seems to 
have been a common belief, suggested by the text Rev. xii. 4; where 
thff<tail of the Great Dragon draws dot?n “the third part of the 
stars of Heaven.” This note is from Hume and Newton. 

650—656. Space may produce new Worlds,” etc. Notice here 
the first suggestion, and by Satan hiniself, of the precise scheme of 
diabolic action of which the whole poem is a development. 

I t. w 

668. “ Clashed on their sounding shields.” It was the custom of 
the Roman soldiers, says Bentley, to applaud by smiting their shields 
with theyr swords. One might luive guessed as much. 

669. ^'•Hurling defiance toward the vault cf Heaven.” Mr. 
Keightl^ thinks Milton here ^‘forgets that the scene is in Hell, 
not upon Earth.” Milton forgets nothing of the kind The ex-, 
pression is in perfect consistency with his imagination of the where- 
abouts 6f the Fallen Angels. They are down in Hell; alcove them 
and Hell is Chaos or the Abyss, as’^Satan has just hinted (line 658); 





. ':■ :■ ifei' ,, . i., 

ffc''.'' ■:, /r ■'■'•';'■■■' ,,'. ' , ; 

i^ULt is Hcaveb. In M»&ce Ihey^ t6' 

10iw8 ^oof, as if to send &eir dddslnce, fAnnfgA ihtmening Chaoi^ 
Heaven tJiey have left and are still thinking of. You can 
?lmi!l:deli^ce “toward” a‘‘place without seeing it 


' €70. “ TJi^r€ stood a kiU not far” etc. Hoie we have another 
feature suggested in the physical Configuration of Hell We have 
^already l^d the burnhig )ake, and the yellow or dark mainland 
bordering itand nW, on this mainland, we have to concave a hill 
with burning summit, and sides glossy with lava. 

' 673. “>bV *>. th^hill’a We should now, undoubtedly, 

jay its, , See note antSy line 354. 


' 673,674. metallic orty the work of sulphur,” Perhaps Hume’s 
;'note on this passage, just because of its quaint old chemistry, is as 
good as any:—“ The work of sulphur: the offspring and production 
of sulphur, that vivum et fossiky as Celsus calls it, which, as it were 
soli vvp, the subterranean fire, concocts and boils up the crude and 
undigested^Earth into a more profitable consistence, and, by its innate 
heat, hardens and bakes it into metals.” In old chemistry, indeed, 
sulphur figured prodigiously. “ The nature of sulphur or brimstone 
is. most wonderful, being able as it is to tame and consume the most 
things that be in the world,” says PKny, as translated by Philemon 
Holland; and the science of the Middle Ages, inherited by Paracelsus, 
based itself on a doctrine that sulphur and mercury were the two 
all-pervading substances or agencies in nature (unless salt was to be 
tsken as a third), generating all things between them. The doctrine 
aj^ars often in Bacon’s scientific writings. Thus {Nat. Hist,): 
“ There be two great families of things. You may term them by 
. several names,—sulphureous and mercurial; which are the chemist’s 
wmds (for, as for their r<74„which is their third principle, it is ajom- 
pound of the other two); infiammable and not infiammable j mlibre 
and crude; oily and watery. . . . Mercury and sulphur are principal 
materials of metals.” A^n {History of Sulphury Mercurpy and 
Salt) : “ Sulphur and mercury, in the sense in which I take them, I 
judge to be most primaeval natmes, the most original configura¬ 
tions of mattei, and among the forms of the first class almost the 
principal. But these terms of sulphur and mercury may be varied 
and receive various denominations—as the oily, the watery; the fat, 
die <mide; the inflammable, the non-inflammable; and the like. 
,Por they appear to be these two enormous tribes of things which 
occupy and penetrate the universe. In the subterranean #orld we 
. find sulphur and mercury, as they are called; in the animal and 
^ v^etable world'we find oil and water; in pneumatical bodies of the 
los^ onier we find air and flame ; in the celestial regions we find 
stmty body and pure ether.” .A^in {Phoenomena Clniversi), the 
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, ** StLlphur^ fmm patnm essf 

iM 0 >^f&eet 4 tpm/uHhtsfefvrip^ “Siilphfir|C^ttioiil)^1^tDtt^ , 

, to be the father of the irietals, though that opinion is afat^ ■: 

by the more skilful.”-In the present passage, therefoi||) lt|ilt(m* ; , 

adopts, and expresses poetically, the popukr diemical belief cf ^ . 

time. If anywhere that belief itjjight be true, and sulphur might be 
the geneijitor of metals, surely it might be ^ HelL Observe, too, 
that Milton speaks of metallic ores, and that irnfact many«6u<h ores 
are in the form of sulphurets of metals. 

675. “MgadJ* So spelt in Milton’s editions, with the accent 

on the first syllable. ^ 

676. **p^neers’*: spelt “I^’oners” in Milton’s editibns, and 
perhaps pronounced so. Skeat notes piona^ as the older form, and*^ 
gives the etymology thus: “ F. pionnier, O. F. peonier, pioneer; a 
mere extension of F. pion, O. F. peon, a foot soldier but especially 
applied to sappers and miners.” The root is the Latin pes, foot 


678. Mammon led them on” The name Mammon, says 
Bishop Newton, is Syriac, and signifies Riches, Milt(Si, following 
Scripture, personifies him as the god of riches, as Spenser had 
already done,—bringing him forward, for special reasons, out of the 
promiscuous host of demons, whom he had left unnamed in the filW 
muster. He identifies him in the sequel (738—751) with Muldber 
or Vulcan of the classic mythology. 

686. Ransacked the Centre.” The centre or interior of the 
Earth, say the commentators unanimously. Not so. Centre h^e 
is the E^h itself as a whole, not its interior merely. In old litera¬ 
ture the Earth, as the supposed centre of the Universe, was 
frequently called “ the centre ” par excellence. Thus Shakespeare 
(,Tr(Al. and Cres, I. 3) s 

heavens themselves, the planets, and this centre, 

Observe degree, priority, and place.’* 

Milton’s meaning is that it was, the same Mammon whom he repre¬ 
sents as looking for gold evefi in Heaven, and as now beginning 
metallurgy in Hell, that afterwapis taught mining on E^rth. 

688. “ treasures better hid” Horace, Od. III. 3, 49, 

703. ^'■founded the massy, ore.” This is the reading in the First 
^ Edition. In the Second, and in all ^ibsequent editions, till 
Bentley’s in 1732, the reading,is found out the massy ore.” 

708} 709. **As in an organ” etc. Mr. Brownp quotes Itpm 
Professor Taylor a note on the exactness of this image. ^The 
wind produced by the bellows [in an pigan] is driven'into f^ resdyoir 
called the wind-chest, above which is placed the sound-board^ and 
,{ tiien by intHcate contri’wices conveyed to each row of pipes. 
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me Jhfge rme Uke an mkaiittionj ^ . . . 
etc. » Xt has been si^^ted timt Milton may hect. 
have in recollection some of the goi|;eous machineiy used ih 
the ma^ues so commoh in the reign of Charles I. The ardu- 
tect^al' terms used are exact Filasters are square pillars, generally 
ilttink in the waU; Doric pUlan ^re plain columns of the Dcdc 
order ; archxtravty frieze^ and wrniu are the successive parts of die 
entablature between the .capital of the column and the roof,—^the 
frieze often bearing sculptured figures in relief. 

718. great Akaira.” Milton, as Hume noted, uses this 
modem name for old Memphis, the capital of Egypt. 


720. “Belus or Serapis" The a of Serapis is usually long; 
but instances in which it is made short, as here, are quoted from 
the later Latin poets. 

728, “blazing cressets.” A cresset was any open vessel, jar, or 
cup, in which tarred ropes or the like could be burnt by way of 
beacon-lights; hence such lights themselves were also called cressets. 
Wedgwood connects the word etymologically with the English crock 
or cruse, a pitcher or jar (German krug, Dutch kruycke, French 
cruche), and so with cruet and crucible. Shakespeare, as Newton 
Observed, has the word cressets injhe sense of “blazing lights” 
{Hen. IV. Part I. iil i); and Todd quotes it from Sylvester’s Du 
Bartas. 


759, 740. “in Ausonian land men called him Mtddber”'. i.e. in 
Ijtaly men worshipped him as Vulcan, one of whose names was 
Mulciber (the Softener). 

746, 747. “ Thus they relate, erring ”: i.e. the old poets who had 
related the fell of Vulcan fit»m Heaven when flung out by Zeus,— 
Homer {Iliad, I. 590), etc^ In Milton’s persistent identificat'on of 
Mammon with Vulcan is there any secret reference to the money- 
making spirit as the mother of metallmgy and the engineering arts? 

752. “Harolds.” In the First and Second Editions this word is 
spelt zo {Itaidaxi Araldo) i but in the Third Edition (1678)'it is 
Heralds, as‘how. See Essay on MUton’s English, p. 50. 

756. “ At Pandemonium.” Here we have a name given to the 
palace, or range of palaces, in Hell, which Mammon had just built, 
and whidi was situated? on the plain between the hill and the lake. 
“Pandemonium ” means “the homo or hall of all the Demons,” and 
iS; a word formed on the analogy of “ Pantheon,” the hdl of all 
^ gods, hfilton, if not the actual inventor of the word, was the 
fest who gave it currency. 

, 760. “ With hundreds” so ^elt in the original edition j but in 
, |he Emfta of that edition there is 4 direction for this passage, "l^or 






fiwtdmis” as if Milton prefixred the second 
daHHoia. In die Second Edition it is " kitnitrds ”; 6at in die tiidrdi. 
^hmtdnds'^ is restored. See Essay on Milton’s EngUsli, ppw4a, 43 . 

768—77S. ** As igeSf” etc. See//n»f*Il. 87. • 


774. **wtth haim”: spdt “iaume” in the First Ed^krn.' 
**expaiidte”: walk about. * 

780. thatpypnean rase.^ See note«on lings 575, 576. 


7gg—7g2. “Thus inwrporsol Spirits to smallest shapes,** etc. 
See note 419—^437. There is a quaint ingenuity in the present 
application of Milton’s postulate as to the expansibility or compressi¬ 
bility of the forms of the Spirits. The committee of leados remain¬ 
ing m their own gigantic dimensions far within, it is only by somf 
such reduction of the general body as in the text that the iim^ina- 
tion can conceive the hall holding all the vast multitude. 


BOOK II. 

3, 3. “ Ormus and of Ind . . . gorgeous East,'* etc. Ormus, 
more properly Hormuz, an island at the entrance of the Persian 
Gulf, once giving its name to an Asiatic kingdom; Ind, India; tlie 
gorgeous East, probably the remoter lands of Asia .—** Showers on 
her kings barbaric pearl and gold **: either a bold poetical expression, 
ess an allusion to the acdial Eastern custom of pouring pearls and 
preqgus stones over the heads and feeri»of princes on great state 
occasions. 

9. ** by success untaught.** T)ie word “ success ** is here used not 
in the ordinary sense of “ good fortune,” but as equivalent merely to 
“ eveiii ” or “ issue.” 

41, 42. “ Whether of open warf etc. Todd compares Faery 
Queene, VII. 6, 21. 

50. ** theuafler**: {.^.accordingly. ^ 

, 64—70. “when,** etc. To^d compares ^Eschyl. V. pao. 

70—eg I. “Eut perhaps the way seems difficult . . . su^ tlm 
Uw” It is die physical reascent through the superincumbent Chaos 
that Moloch has here in view; and, to persuade die Angeb lluit.. 
this might not be so difScmlt, he hids them remember their s^saiT 
dons during their descent,—how &ey had not iallen or sunk, an i 



to a oaxwM: law of gravitatkm, bat bad beai dmm 0 
,,foisted down tbrou§^ a resisting faedhimi in whid), bat for dtis\ 
fttrc^ ^€7 would have risen by native buoyancy. **I>esafa an 4 
\ M to us is adverse " is therefore here a proposition respecting the 
l^ysicaf nature of Angels, and not r^pecting their moral nature, as 
some have supposed. 

8x-^85. “ The ascent is ea^^ then; the event is feared do- 
strayed.^* Molochvdoes hot here speak in his own person, but 
anticipates a second objection that the Angels might make, if he 
had satis&ctorily disposed of the first 

91, 92. *^the torturif^ hour calls us to penana” “Milton here 
supposes,” says Hume, “the sufierings of the damned Spirits not to 
be always alike intense.” The phrase “ torturing hour,” in a some* 
^^t different connexion, occurs in Shakespeare’s Midsummer Nighfs 
Dream, V. i, where Theseus says, 

“ Is there no play 
To ease the anguish of a torturing hour?” 

97. “ this essential ": ue, this essence, or this essential* being. 

100, loi. “o/tf are at worst on this side nothing" This is some¬ 
times printed, ^'we are, at worst, on this side nothing" ; which spoils 
the meaning. Moloch means, “We are now already at the worst 
that is possible dn this side of total annihilation.” 

X04. fatal throne ": i.e. upheld by fate. 

'« 1x3, 114. “make the worse appear the ^better reason" A literal 
translation, as Bentley points out, of the Greek phrase describing 
the profession of the ancient Sophists, toi' hoyov t6v' ijrrot KptL-rm 
srotciv. The phrase occurs in Plato’s Apology of Socrates. 

123. “the whole succe^." See note, line 9. • 

134—142. “ Or, could we .. . purge ojf the baser fire, victori¬ 
ous" Belial, who keeps replying closely, throughout his speedi, to 
the arguments just urged by Moloch, here refers to Moloch’s 
expectation^p expressed in lines 60-—70. 

X41. “ Her mischief." See note. Book I., line 254. 

146—151. “ Sad cure / ” etc. Here Belial differs firom Moloch, 
in thinking annihilatiSh undesirable, even were it possible. Todd 
aptly compares the famous passage in Measure for Measure (III. x): 

Ay, but to ^e,” etc. ^ 

156. “Belike": *>. “as it were.” 

159. “‘ Wherefore cease we^thent* say th^ who" etc. Here 
begins to answer that part jof Moloch’s speech whexe he main* 
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were at tlie w<H!st m "-' 

(too, tot). ^ note on the passage, • ^ 

. 165. “sfy'Ook.'* So the word occurs ^in the original edilu»^i . 
and previous editors have acted improperly in converting itinlb ihe 
more usual form “struck” For, though the fonn “struck”both fisr. 
the preterite tense and the passive participle did exist in Milton’s ^ 
time^ and he has himself used it, he seems to have preferred “ straok ” 
for musical reasons, and to have always dsed it' except where scnne 
particular modification of those reasons recommended “struck.^ ] 
Here is one instance from his prose: “ . . . how the bnght* and 
blissful Reformation, by Divine Power, strook through the blade 
and settled night of Ignorance,” eta ( 0 / Ref. in England); and 
other instances might be found. Again, in his poetry there axe jhst 
(if the verbal indexes have guided me properly) jfw passages, in 
addition to the present, where the word in either form occurs; arid 
in three of these instances, as here, we have, in the original editions, . 
“strook”'. thus— 


“ The monstrous sight i 

Strook them with horror backward.” 

Par. L. VI. 863. 


“ So strook with dread and anguish fell the Fiend.” 

Par. Peg. IV. 576. 

"... by mortal finger strook.” 

Ode Nat. 95. 


In this last instance the word rhymes to “ took.” The other two 
instances are as follows:— ^ 

" Satan had not to answer, but stood struck.” 

.Par. Peg. III. 146. 

And with bliJMlness internal struck.” 

Sams. Ag. 1686. 

In the former of these “struck seems to have been chosen to 
avoid such a recurrence of sound as “stood strook”; and in the 
second “struck,” as the final word, better conveys the sense of 
a,brup^ess. There is also ode passage {Par. Lost^ IX. 1064) where 
we have the form “strucken.” ^ , 

170. “ What if the breath^* eta Newton quotes Isaiah xxx. 33. 

174. “Hxs red right hand.” Bentley quotes Horace, Od. I. 2?, 
• rubente dexterk. 

175. ^'JPer stores ”; i.e. Hell’s; the pronoun here preceding the 
noun. 


181—186. “Mach on his rock transfixedf eta * The and<%a< 
tion of some such form of increarisd torment in Hell Imd already 
occurred ^0 Satan: see Book I. 325—330. 
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,,, , yvenAtfifus**: !q)clt veafYdn^ hi MUtoja’s e(^ytioii& 



ffio. **this*darkness UgW* Jk has beai xloubted whether 
^%ht"is here a substantive or an adjective; but the substantive 
l^ves the stronger meaning/ 

*"■ aa7. *‘^ignobk ease.” Virgirs ignobilis oHt Getn^g. IV, 564 
i(Kewton). i 


233. “ Chaos Judge thejsk-ije.” It has been doubted whether the 
strife in which Chads is here to act as judge is that just imagined 
between Fate and Chance, or that ^o imagined between the 
Almaty and the Fallen Angela The former seems decidedly the 
tame meaning Chaos is the* residence of Chance (see line 965 of 
this Book); and the victory of Chance over Fate would be the 
triumph of Chaos. 


, 249. “ Let us not then pursue.” “ Pursue ” means here “to seek 
after,” and the object of the sentence is “our state of splendid 
vassalage.” 


263—^367. How oft amdstf etc. Newton and Todd quote 
Ps. xviil 2, Ps. xcvii. 2, and i Kings viiL 12, 


278. “ The sensible of pain”\ i.e. either the sensible property of 
pain (to sensibile, as Hume puts it), or the sensibility to pain. 

282. “ Of wfat we <sre and where” Such is the reading of the 
First Edition; but in the Second, Third, and subsequent editions, 
it is “ Of what we are and were.” Tickdl (1720) restored where.” 


• 28s—290. when hollow rocksf etc. Hume compares 

Virgil, ^n. X. 98, and Todd compares Homer, Iliads H. 144. 

299—309. “ Which when Beelzebub^erceivedf etc. .Observe 
how, in the account of the Infernal Couincil, Milton reserves the 
decisive speech for the great angel, Beelzebub, not absolutdy«the 
chief of the host, but nearest to the chief, and in private possession 
his plans. He does not speak till the subject has been discussed 
on different sides by three preceding speakers, and he can observe 
the state of feeling produced. Moloch, the fierce and defiant, has 
advised open war; he is reckles»of aU farther consequences, and 
yrould brave even annihilation. Belial, the plausible and effeminate, 
is for submission and passive endurance. Mere existence has 
charms for him; anything is better than annihilation; and he 
suggests that in the mere lapse o^time changes for the better may* 
occuTii and that, at all events, there will be an accommodation to 
circumstance. Mammon, in the main, or in the negative part of 
his advice, agrees with Belial; but, being a more invmtive and 
ardiitectonic spirit, he throws a oositive element into his counsel,':— 
to wit^ that, while accepting Resent circumstances, they should 
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df-'tlbiQm % iiKkistsy and .fngena%ji azi^ 
w im and eccnomfc resources of Itoe can tae 
doubt diat Milton, in these three speeches, had in view aJcuid>Ofi 
poetic reiniesentaticni of three very common types a£ htmum and 


national statesmanship,—^types which he might have found about 
hizn in the political world of England while he was writing. In 
most emergoicies men may be distinguished into three sorts: some 


takmg the Moloch view of afiairs, whii^ tbcommends action at 
all hazards; others the Belial view, which recommends slothful 


epicureanism; and others the Mammon view, which recommends 
material thrift and the accumulation of wealth at whatever abandon¬ 
ment of antecedents, enterprises, and*'higher ends. It is while the 
infernal assembly are under the influence of Mammon’s speech, 
are clearly more disposed to go with him and Belial than ^h 
Moloch, that a greater statesman than all three rises,—greater in hjs 
very look of grave thought and majesty, and greater also in what he 
has actually cogitated and means to propose. For the proposition 
which Beelzebub rises to submit differs, it will be found, from the 
previous advices precisely in this, that it is ^eayk ^—^a delinite plan, 
adapted to the exigency. In its nature it is a compromise between 
-Moloch’s policy and the other; but it is so far on Moloch’s side 
that it does, contemplate action,—not, however, the blundering 
action into which that hot spirit would have rushed, but a course of 
action subtle and well considered. 


310—340. “Thrones and Imperial Powers” etc. This part of 
Bed^bub’s speech, and, indeed, the whole of it, so far as control; 
versial, is mainly a reply to Mammon, whose counsel at that 
moment had met with general approbation. In the very act of 
opening his address to,the Angels by their titles of dignity, 
Beelzebub grapples with the prevailing sentiment “ Thrones and 
Imperkl Powers, offspring of Heaven,” he begins, “ or rather shall 
I now call you Princes of Hell, since so the vote seems to be 
going, and ye are pleased with. Mammon’s picture of the £nq>iie 
that, by industry and art, ye -may build up in Hell ? O, doulirttess 1 
a fine*‘vision, but for one little consideration which ye have not 
taken into account” He then ^oes on to show that ^Mammon’s 
sdieme iH-oceeds on the supposition of a total disconnexion betweemi 
the realm in which they now are and Heaven. But, that suppositkm 
,beihg wrong,—Hell, though so far separatCiSi from Heaven, being 
still withih Heaven’s jurisdiction, and the Almighty not having 
^ven it to the outcast Angels as a waste world of which they 

may make the best they can, unnoticed and unregula^il, but meain^' 
ing still to rule there with his iron sceptre, as in* Hekv^ ' 
his golden one;—Mammon’s sche^^Jie is robbed its feaslb 3 %% ' 
He wants^ to do what he likes with his own; but what if it be iiot \ 
his own ?' ‘ , , v 



, • So ^ is getiersUy sp^ by ; 

p^^luips 'to avoid the disagreeaUe sound of dk before the -i. See 
Basay |m Milton’s English, pp. 51, 5a. 

, 33%~*'336. **whatpia^ . . . but custody severe . . 4 whatpettee 
r". 4 but Aostfftty and hate” Ridiardson notes the violent construo 
tion of but here, and quotes, as an^ogous, the phrase " £i liberorum, 
nisi divitise, nihil erat^’ from the Menachmi of Plautus. 


'O 9 

344—378. “ What if we find some easier enterprise 1 There is 
a pface” etc. Having disposed of Mammon’s project and havix^ 
glanced, but only slighdy, at Moloch’s blustering alternative, 
Beelzebub now develops his own practical proposition. The vdiole 
passage is an important one in the plan of the Poem. 


351 — 353. “w was HU willf etc. Heb. vl 17 ; with a reod- 
kction also, as Hume noted, of lUad^ I. 528, and JEh. IX. 104. 

367. *^puny” Perhaps, as Newton suggested, in its etymologic 
cal sense of puisni^ after-born, or later-bom {post-natus). 

378—380. “ Thus Bedzebub phaded his devilish counsel—first 
devUed by Satan, and in part proposed” See Book I. 650—656, 
^d the note there. Milton, it will be seen, is careful to remind his 
readers that Beelzebub’s propositidn was not original on his part, 
but only a development of an idea which had been already suggested 
to all the Angels by their supreme chief on their first muster out of 
the Burning Lake. Beelzebub may have meanwhile ruminated the 
and Satan may have ^scussed it between themselves, 
may have delegated the exposition of it to his minister, 
his own appearance for the final act. 

/. '^States”’. i,e. Estates, as in th^^phrases “States of the 
” “Estates of Parliament,” “the Third Estate.” ^ j. 

f/ 388, 389. “ with full assent they vote.” We must suppose here 
,|f^me brief act of voting, by gesture and acclamation, on the part of 
“the iriiole assembly,—Beelzebub pausing in his speech to permit it 
to be made^ but stiU standing. ^ ** 

390—416. “ Well have ye judged,” etc Assuming that all are 
agreed and that the debate is now ended, Beelzebub, ^fore he sits 
<h>wn, broaches the dl-important matter that yet remains,—who 
shaU go as emissary in search of th^ new World. We may suppose 
.that here too Beel^bub speaks as had been arranged be^een him 
and Satan. He does not name Satan, and seems ignorant as any 
who shall be chosen for the mission; but his representation ^ its 
dfficulties and dangers , is evid^tly calculated to discourage moon- 
veniezit volunteers. ^ 









;,' 3 ^ 5 * md^bciuniig arms”: £,s* with mir Ibfdes 01 ^ , 

«^iiBiit}y near. 

40a. her balm”: note, Book 1. 9^4. 

410. The hapfy Isle”: ue. “the Earth hanging in th« * 

air," fiay the commentators, after Bishop Newton, who quotes fui 
exactly similar expression for the terrestrial globe from Cicero. Btit 
this interpretation is wrong. The Angels know nothing as yet of 
the Earth or the nature of its environment; the/know only vaguely 
of some kind of starry world then about to be create, and probably 
at that mordent newly created in the central part of infinite space 
where Chaos adjoins Heaven. It is this world, which they cannot 
figure exactly, but which they can fancy insulated between Hea*^ 
and Chaos, that is “ the happy isle.” To a voyager arriving in It 
after toiling upward through Chaos it would indeed be an island or 
insulated world. 


412. “senterses”: i.e. sentries. The common derivation of this 
word and of its other form, sentinel^ is from the Latin sentire^ to 
perceive; but Wedgwood derives both from the old Ffench senU 
(now sentkr), a path, through its diminutives senteret^ and sentine or 
kntelki a little path. The sentry or sentinel is the man who walks 
up and down in a little path. The original is the Latin semtta^ patlS^ 


4x4. “we now no less”: so spelt in the original edition; but 
there is a direction among the Errata to change “ we ” into “ wee” 
showing that Milton meant the word to be pronounced emphatically 
here. See Essay on Milton’s English, p. 42. • 


417, 418. “expeetation held his look suspense”: i.e. as he sat, he 
still kept his look ranging or suspended over the assembly, as if un¬ 
certain from what qi^ut^'there might be a response. 

**41?^. “unmoved”: possibly “undisturbed by the dangers in 
prospect,” but rather, I think, “ unsolicited,” “ of his own accord.” 

t * 

432—444. “Long is the^wayP etc. In these twelve lines, we 
have, Jrom l^tan’s lips, a farther, general sketch of the Miltonic 
zones or divisions of infinite Spage, taken in ascending series. First 
there is Hell, or the huge convex of fire in which the speaker and 
his hearers are; when that is burst and the adamantine gates over* 
head are passed. Chaos is reached; and sogaewhere over Chaos is 
the unknown new Starry World. Milton is careful again and again 
to impr^^ as occasion offers, *this distinct diagram of Universfil 
Space as he requires the readers of his poem to conceive it 

434. “convex.” The commentators suggest that cotSaweW&^ 
have been the proper word from ^tan’s point of view; but 
he not be, imagining Hdl as it womd be seen from outside itse!!^ 









ie, hafmg no Mai «ubstanice ^ 
kihd ctf vast Non-entity at atortion Bdngi 

44^ ** I should ill become^ etc. Hume compares Sarpedon’s 
i>gpee^ Iliad^ XII. 310, elc. 

450—•456. Wherefort do / assume . . . High-honoured sits 

A sentence of very close and gnarled structure. Rejusitig to ao^t ” 

is equivalent to were I to refuse to accept,” or ** were I one refusing 
to accept!” “ 0 /hazard as of honour^ due alike to him who reignsf 
etc.; i,e. which two things are equity due to him who re^ns. 

And so much moref eta : i,e. “as these two things are*equally due 
to a ruler, there ought to be an increase of the one (hazard) assigned 
him in exact proportion to the amount he has of the other (honour).” 

452. refusing'^i.e, if I should refuse. 

* 457, 458. *Untend at home . . . what best”'. i.e. “study” or 
“attend to,”—an old, but perfectly exact usage of the word intend”) 
which means literally “ to stretch or bend over.” 

482, 483. “for neither do the Spirits damned lose all their virtue.” 
A remarkable saying, of which, as is well known, Milton claims 
ample benefit throughout his Poem. The connecting word “neither” 
io of some importance here, as shoeing that the poet, while describ¬ 
ing the reverent demeanour of the Angels to Satan and their praises 
of his m^animity and disinterestedness, is already thinking of 
similar traits of nobleness to be found in bad men. “ Let not bad 
men,” he says, “ set much store by those casual acts of seeming 
nobleness to which glory or ambition may doubtless spur even the 
worst of them; for neither have that other class of evil beings, the 
inretrievably damned, lost such virtue as thi&” 

486—495- “ Thus they . . . ended . , , ar, when from mountain 
tops” etc The construct^n and meaning are intricate, but be 
rendered thus:—“Thus they ended their consultaticms, which had 
begun so darkly, in a common feeling of joy and admiration of 
their chief; just as, at the end of a gloomy day,—when the dusky 
douds, ascending from the mountain-tops during a lull of therNorth- 
wind, have* overspread Heaven’s cheerful face, [and] the lourmg 
dement has been scowling snow or shower over the darkened 
landscape,—if by chance the setting sun shoot a beam over the 
scene, then all brightens and revives.” Thyer found the exact 
I^ase, “Heaven’s cheerful face,” in .^Spenser {E Q. II. 12, 34); and 
Newton and others find traces of Iliad v. 522—526 otiber 
passages in tile whole simile. Mr. Keightley quotes Spenser’s 40th 
Sonnet • 

49X. “Scowls der the darlu^ed kmdskip snow or showerf A 
Ixild metaphor: for, unless we endose the words “snow or shower” 

0 ^ ^ ' 
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^eomom (whidrwoiild vi^te tlk orig^ial 
uiulefltta»d *Mouring demabt** to bo ^*s^9rliog tny^ 
diowor cpf&: tbe landscape." ^Jjaniskip^ spelt ', 

or^^inaltexL ^ .% 

O “ • . , 

49^1 497* **-Dezfii with devU damned firm comord holds” Toad 
quotes from die Contemplations Kfi Milton’s great opponent, Bisbqp 
Hall (^ook IV.), a very similar saying: “l^yen evil Spirits keep 
touch within themselvea” Is this sayhig of the Bishop's also a 
metaphor from military drill, where all precision of corporate move* )! 
ment depends on each man “ keeping the touch ’’ with his individual 
neighbour? Milton might have bonowed the phrase. We shall 
find that he had the idea. 


512. globe of fiery Seraphim” This is explained to m%m 
*‘a. battalion in circle," and Bishop Newton quotes a passage from 
Virgil (/iSn. X 373) in which such is the sense of “globus." But 
here in Milton the globe may be a solid globe or sphere; for the 
Angels, unlike men, being capable of vertical motion as well as of 
hodzontal, may form themselves in solids,—in cubes us well as 
squares, and in spheres as well as drclea See Introd. II. p. 79; 
and see Par. Peg. IV. 581-2. 

513. horrent”'. f.«. bristling. 


517. “sounding alchymy” : i.e. trumpet; this use of “alchymy” 
for any metal being not uncommon in poets. 


518. “By harald's voice explained^ An official proclamation by 
voice follows the trumpet-blast, explaining its meaning. « 

527. “his great Chief.” So in the First Edition, but in the 
Second and others “ this great Chif” 

c 

530—-532. “As at Jthe Olympian gamesf etc. Newton refers 
to Ilicd 11 . 773; and Hume to ^n. ^ I. 642, as well as to the 
phrase “metague feroidis evitata rotis” in Horace {Od. I. i, 5), 
evidently recollected here by JMilton.— brigade: see note, Book 
L 675. 


533—538. “As whe% to wgm . . , welkin bumsf Though 
juinted in the original editions, and in most still, as a separate and 
complete sentence, these lines are, in syntax, but a prolongation of 
the forgoing. A comparison sugg^ts itself of the wheelings and 
- brigadihgs of the Angels just spoken of to the Aurora Borealis; and 
then the poet pursues the desOription of that phenomenon fbr its 
own sake^^first the appearance of streamers or spear% shooting but 
Singly, and again diat of dense legions closing till t^ere ^ a pelted 
'fridcering arch in the northern sky. 

“ Ipphotan.” See note, A}ok I. 199. 







' . 54^1*^546.' *IA^ Ald^ , . ;. ike s&l” .AkIdN&i ’ 
r^ H«rcd^ anS the aUmucais abre to the legend of htt death, al 
^d b]^Ovid, MAam. IX. Returning ftoai a victorious exj^tion 
iinto <^halia in the Peloponnesus, acoompanied by Ide, dai^hter 
the \ing of CEchalia, Hercules goes to (£^ a mountain 
betsreen Thessaly and Macedonia, to sacrifice to Jupiter. His wife 
Bejanira sen(^ him, by his servant Lichas, the poisoned shirt which 
she had ^received ^om the centaur Nessus, and which, if worn by 
her husband, was to have the effect, Nessus had made her beUeve, 
of recovering, his lost affection. Hercules puts in on; then, in the 
agony of his pain, tears up pines, and hurls Lichas into tfie Euboean 
sea, where he is changed into a rock; and) finally, causing a funeral 
pile to be raised on CEta, lays himself on it and is burnt to ashes. 

In the First Edition “QSchdia” is mis-spelt "CEalia”; but this is 
oirrected in the Second Edition. 


556. {“For Eloqtunce the Soul^ Song charms the Sense”) A 
distinction is here drawn between Eloquence, or the free form of 
prose disceairse, addressing itself to the intellect, and Song or Lyric 
Poetry, the effects of which are more purely sensuous. 

570. “ Another part” etc. This is the fourth (or, if we count 
d^rently, the sixth) of the greats divisions of the Angels whose, 
divers recreations or modes of occupying themselves during Satan’s 
absence Milton thinks fit to mention. One portion (subdivided into 
three) betake themselves to Games, military evolutions, and feats of 
strength; a second to Music and Song; a third to Oratory, Philo¬ 
sophy, and Metaphysics \ and now a fourth, whose occupations are 
described more at luge, devote themselves to adventure and expedi¬ 
tions of discovery. There can be no doqbt that Milton, though it 
is the world of demons he is desmbing had in view the ruling 
passions and chief pastim^ of humanity, ' 

577 — “Styx .. . Acheron , ., Coitus . . . PMegeton” In 
enumerating these four rivers of HeU, after the classic mythology, 
Mihon gives the exact significance of their names severally in Greek: 

being ^connected with a verb meaning “to hate,” Acherdn with 
a verb meaning “to grieve,” Cocytus with one meaning “to lament,” 
uad Fhlegeton with one meaning “to bum.” 

583. “Lethe,” T|us name means “Oblivion” in Greek. 

589. “direhail” From Horac^ I. 3, x-2, jram/Anr,” 

, ,a8 Newton pointed out. 

591. “ah else.” This is the text in the original editions j but 
Todd prints “ br else" and later editors have followed him. The 
error almost spoils the meaning of the passage. Milton is here 
4dd^ to his previous descriptions of Hell We have already had 





m. 
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4^ L^e, ^ the solid su^ury |dak its 

vluesebD) h^een the hill and the lake, Pandemdnium hat he^ ^ 
h^t But now we have an extension of the geographicalitHi^, If f 
we may so call it, of the infamal world. There are the fim 
flowing into the Lake; along the courses of which the four seNatid 
bands of Angels pursue their exploring expeditions, from the lake 
upwards far beyond the horisoi^ of the pU^n. Beyond even the. 
regions so reached is the great river LeCihe ; the other side 
which is a frozen continent,—^the nearer portion of which is besM 
with perpetual storms of whirlwind and hail, while all else {t\e, aH 
the impenetrable ulterior) is an Arctic jiolitude of deep snow and ice, 


592, 593. '*llhat Serbonian bog betwixt Damiaia and Moun;^ 
Casius oldP Damiata or Damietta is a town in Egypt close to the 
(^^ermost or Damietta mouth of the Nile; Mount Casius, now 
Cape Kareroon, is also on the coast of Eg3rpt, farther to the east, « 
towards Syria; and the Serbonian Bog is the ancient Lake Serbonis 
in that vicinity, which was said to be sometimes so thickened with 
sands blown upon it that whole armies marching upon it,%and think- 
ing it solid, were engulfed. 


595. Bums frore^^i.e. burns frozenbeing an old 
form of our “ froze ” or frozen,” German frieren^ gefroren. ^ 


600—603. “to starve in ice" etc. The pain#of intense cold 
seems to have entered most powerfully into the Northern concep¬ 
tions of Hell, and figures much in the Scandinavian mytholc^: 
hence probably the Mediaeval theologians allowed it to minglp 
fredy with the more Oriental conception of Hell’s torment as con¬ 
sisting in intense heat Newton aptly quotes Shakespeare’s lines in 
Measure for Measure :— ^ 

^ **And the delighted spirit 
( To bathe in fiery floods, or tO'reside 

In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice.” 

617. “ Viewed first ": i.e. for-the first time. 


618. “iW? rest" Dunstel cites Matt xii. 43. 

(tfi. “/(wwari” in First Edition; “/iwanfr” in Secpnd. 

634. “ Now shaves with level wing the deep ": Le. the surfeoe Of 
the Burning Lake and the mainland, forming the floor of Hdl. 
Newton quotes from Viigil {Mn. V. 217), ** J^adititer liquidum" etc. 

638, 639. *^Jrom BengaJay pr the isles of Temate and Tidore.” 
Behgala,^ Bengal, was not in Milton’s time so familiar to his readers 
as now when it is part of the British Empire; Teijafe and Tidore . 
are two of the Moluccas, still retainii^ those names. 

641, 642, Through the wide Ethiopian**: i.e. riirou|^ tihe^ 
^dian Odw on its African side; “ to the Ct^e ": i.e. to the &pe ol'! 



iomrd the #>. toWttnii 
^ Soudi PoUP, till they round Otpe,—tho word 

s^e^g the Southern Cross that would then be duecting 
''jB^mrse. “ 

48—673. “ Before the gates ihm sat on either side a formidable 
Shape, The onef etc. Here begins Milton’s famous All^ory of 
Sin and Death, on which there has 'been so much comment. To 
some the introduction of'such an Allegory at all, mixing merely 
Metaphysical Beings, or Personified Abstractions, with what may be 
called in a sense the Real or Historical persons of the Epic, has 
appeared in questionable taste; while some of the particulars of the 
Allegory in the sequel have seemed to not a few little short of 
disgusting. It may be said that Milton, for the action of his poem, 
required Sin and Death to be Personages, and had a view to the 
subsequent use of them as such; and also that, if they were to be 
so introduced and, to have corporeal form and a genealogy, the 
disgusting was inevitable and was even to be studied. Leaving such 
criticism, qnd accepting what Milton has given us as done deliber¬ 
ately in tWough poetic conviction, we may inquire with interest 
into the sources from which he drew particulars for his AUqgory. 
The whole passage, as the commentators have pointed out, may ^ 
considered as a paraphrase of th^ Scriptural text (James I 15), 

“ Then, when Last hath conceived, it bringeth forth Sin; and Sin, 
when it is finished, bringeth forth Death ”; but in Milton Lust, as 
the ^Father of Sin, is identified with Satan, who thereafter, in union 
with his own daughter, Sin, begets Death: this confused relationship 
of the three Entities being still farther complicated by the marriage 
of Death with his mother Sin. The commentators also cite passages 
&om previous poets which Milton may have had in view, and some 
of which (so close is the imitation) he must have had in view, in his 
description of Sin. See particularly Spenser’s personification of 
Error in the Faery Queensy Book I. canto i, stanzas 14, 15, and 
Phineas Fletcher’s description of Hamartia or Sin in the Purple 
Island, XII. 27. Here, as through all Milton’s poetry, we see shredi 
and recollections of his varied readings rising accurately^to his 
memory, and coming forth fused and incorporate with the stream of 
Ms own language. 

654. A cry of ^ell-hounds” the word “cry ” here meaning 
“pack” Todd quotes “a cry of hounds,.” in the same sense, from^ 
Sylvester’s Du Bartas; and Mr. Ke^htley “You common cry of 
dus” firom Shakespeare’s Coriolanus, HI. 3. 

659-^661." *^Far less cAhorred” ife, “to be abhorred”) ^^than,.. 
^e vexed Scylla.” The l^ei^ as told in Ovid, was that Circe, 
being Jealous of the nymph S^lla, beloved by Glaucus, poured 



. lotO'lbe'WEtetS'i^h^ she 

' theoi^^e]!' her body ba^h 

tob hid^us barking dogs .—** The sea that parts Ce^thfiajlii^''^: 
kearse THnaerian shore” Scylla, after her metamoi^osis, ibaef^^V 
heis^ into the sea between the Calabrian coast Italy andll^^^ 
a^d of Sicily, one of the names for which was Trinac^ 
she was changed into the famous %odr bearing^ her name. J 

662— 666 , “ the night-hag ” oitQ. HaWng given one siiftile fioni' ' 
the Classic mytholc^, Milton gives another from the Scandinavian ;;'*' 
in which night-hags, riding through the air, and requiring infants' 

' blood for^ their incantations, are common, and Lapland is didr ^ 
favourite region. ** labouring moon ” is classical: “ lunaque labores ” 
for eclipses, Virgil, Georg, II. 478; and “JaboranH luna” Juvenal" 
Sat VI. 443. Hume quotes this last See also Milton’s Italian 
Sotinet, numbered as Sonnet V. ** 

672. “Am head.” See note, Book I. 254. Here, if anywhare^ 
we might have expected Milton to use the rare form its, seeing that 
he has twice in the sentence used the nominative it, and seems to 
be purposely avoiding for the moment any distinct masculine name 
for the monster. 

673. a kingly crown.” Job xviii. 14; Rev. vi. 2. 

678. “ God and his Son except,” etc. A curidus construction, 
inasmuch as, taken exactly, it would include God and his Son 
among “ created things.” But there are examples of this sort -of 
constru^on elsewhere in Milton, and in other poets. * 

692. “the third part,” etc. See note. Book I. 632-3. 

693. “Conjured”', i.^, conjttratos, banded by oath. 

“ Ophiuchus,” called also Anguiti^nens, or Serpentarius (all 
whi<mnames mean “the serpent-bearer”), a large constellation in 
the nordiem heaven, stretching forty degrees. 

k- 715. “ Heaven's artillefy.*^' Todd cites the phrase from Craw- 
shaw, JIabington, and Shakespeare {Tam. of Shrew, I. a); but 
Hume had quoted substantially •'the same from Juven^,— “armOr 
nmtaria cceli” {Sat. XIII. 83). 

716. “Over the Caspian” This s^ is chosen either merely 
«for the sake of a name, or because it is “reih^kably tempestuous.” 

721, 722, “For never hut once more ... so great a foe” i i,e, 
Christ; irao is to destroy both Death and the Devil (see i Cor. xv,, 
26, and Heb. iL 14), ^ • 

StU 

730, “And tamdst for whom'lx printed in some edttioniwidi^ 
a point of iinteiTogation; but wrongly. Death did know for 
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preyidiis ^ech*shows; and Uief meaning is **though ihon 
Ihiowest for whom.” There is a semicolon oSy in the original 
e^ion^ 

- >^’7527-758. an*a sudden,” etc. An adaptation of the 

Gnecian myth of the birth of Minerva or Athene; who was delivered, 
with birth'pains, from the head of Jupiter. The allegory here, if 
translated, would meai\ that Sin first came into being in the mind of 
Satan when he conceived his rebellion,—the Universe till then 
having known no such thing. • 

795 —802. “ These yelling monsters,” etc. So far as this part of 
the. allegory is explicable, Mf. Keightley’s explanation is certainly 
sound. He says, “These are the mental torments that are the 
consequences of sin, and they are rendered more grievous by the 
idea of death.” 

814. Save He”', an unusual construction. 

j, 

830—837. The construction is intricate; and the passage may 
be pointed^ different ways, each giving a consistent meaning. By 
the pointing I have adopted (which seems to be that suggested by 
the original text) the phrase “ apltue foretold should be ” foretold 

ast about to be) is complete in itself, ending emphatically in the 
word “ be and the words “ and, by eoneurring signs, ere now created 
vast and round” a parenthetical guess thrown in before further 
description of the place. But the parenthesis might end after the 
w 6 vA& “ere now”; in which case *‘now” would be emphgjjc, and 
*\tShould be” would run on with “created.” Still other readings 
might be proposed. 

'833. “purlieus”: spelt “pourlieuss” in the original editions, 
and meaning “ suburbs.” Purlieu was origjnally the outskirt of a 
fbrest “ free from trees,” from pouraller (space to walk in), says 4 ^eat, 
hdt" altered to purlieu by confusion with F. lieu, a place. 

842. “buxom air.” “Buxom,” now meaning “handsome,” 
^want originally “flexible” or “easily bowed,” and is from the A.-S. 
bfiOgan, to bow. Hume quotes the exact phrase from Spenser 
^•*37) j and it is, as Mr. Keightley notes, a kind of trans¬ 
ition of Horace’s “ cedentem aera ” (Sat. II. 2, 13). 

' 855. “ by living migM ”: so in the First Edition and the Second; 
but the Third (1678) r^ds “wight.” 

868 . “ The gods who live at ease” “Word for w^d from 

Homer, Bedi pma fwwrcs.”—Bentley. 

880. “ With impetuous recoil and jarring sound.” A line of 
purposely cmomalous metre. in all this passage there is a 

, studied harmony of sound with the thing signified. 

VOL. Ill 2 E 
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8Si, 8Sa. **on thdr hinges grok harshi'thunder”i **great” m 
rtie First Edition, corrected into “grak ” in the Secdnd. 

89 X—916. *‘the hoary Deep^ a dark iUimitabk okatt” etc.. 
Every part of this description of the Deep of Chaos, as seen upwards 
from If ell-gates, is minutely studied and consider^. “ The hoasy 
” is from Job (xlL 3a). Tl^e denial to the contents of Chaos 
of bound, dimension, length, breadth, height^ time and place, gives 
as it were a sudden wrench or shock to me imagination; inasmuch 
as, at the very moment when the poet is compelling his readers' 
vividly to fancy the upward daitoess as a vast material deep, he 
snatches from them those very qualities which are inseparable 
the thought of matter, and which, by the structure of our mii^s, 
constitute conceivability. Then, in the phrase eldest Ntghi and 
ChaoSi ancestors of Nature” there is also a dense compost of difficult 
conceptions; for “ Nature ” here is used in the sense of “ Creation” 
or “ the created Universe in all its parts,” and there is a reference to 
Night and Chaos as preceding all Creation, and as being that out of 
the stuff and in the very body of which Creation, in its two then 
existing dominions (Hell beneath and the Starry Universe in the 
centre), had been cut or generated. Again, in the struggle of the 
four champions, Hot, Cold, Moist, and Dry, for the mastery of the 
atoms of Chaos, and in the momentary sovereignty of each, accord¬ 
ing to the momentary majority of his adherent atoms, there is a 
reference to the old Physical and Physiological system, which 
accounted for changes in nature and in the human body by the 
doctrine of four principles or humours,~Heat, Cold, Moisture, and 
Drought,—contending with each other and causing combinations. 
Farther on we have introduced, also from the obsolete schools of 
physical science, the four elements,—Sea (i.e. Water), Shore (*.#. 
EartljJ, Air, and Fire,—with the assertion^that Chaos did not consist 
of these or of any of them, but of the seeds or “ pregnant causes ” of 
them all intermixed. In the same sentence we have two additional 
suggestions, calculated to stun the mind, already perplexed enough: 
the one, that possibly the Creator may yet form more worlds out of 
the chaotic stuff, and so extend “Nature”; the other, that, as all 
Nature, extant or future, is from the womb of Chaos, so perhaps all 
will relapse into Chaos again. Altogether it would be difficult to 
quote a passage from any poet so rich in^purposely accumulated 
perplexities, learned and poetical, or in winch such care is taken, 
and so successfully, to compel ^ the mind to a rackingly intense con¬ 
ception of sheer Inconceivability. o 

899. mastery”', in the original ^^maistrk.” 

9SI, 922. (“ to compare great things with small.”') A phrase, as 
Hume noted, from Virgil, Parvis eomponere magna (Ec. i 24). 
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gs2, goddess of War. 

924—^927. *‘0r less ikan if this frame of heaven (/.e. the sky of 
our Irtiiverse) were fallings and these elements in mutiny (i.e. the four 
etoents losing their balance) had,” etc. 

927. **vans”', i.e. “fans,” wings. 

928—942. surging smoke . . . cloudy chair” We have 
already been told f888, ^89) that, on the openii^ of Hell-gates, 
there was a sudden upward rush of flame and smoke into Chaos. 
On this gust Satan is for a while borne aloft vehemently. Its force 
spent, he begins to fall, till dhother explosion carries him again up. 
*‘7%a/ fury stayed”', i.e. the force of this explosion ending,— 
^'quenched” (a fit word for a fiery explosion) “in a boggy Syrtis,” 
etc.,—^he is able by toil of wing and foot to continue the ascent 
The Syrtes were two quicksands on the African coast of the 
Mediterranean. 


934. “Jatkom”'. in the original “fadotn.” 


Q43—947. when a gryphon . . . pursues the Arimaspian” 

etc. Explained by Newton as follows: “Gryphons are fabulous 
oeatures, in the upper part like an eagle, in the lower resembling a 
lion, and are said to guard gold mines. The Arimaspians were a 
one-eyed people* of Scythia, who adorned their hair with gold (see 
Lucan’s Pharsal. III. 280). Herodotus and other authors relate 
that there were continual wars between the gryphons ^d the 
Arimaspians about gold; the gryphons guarding it, and the 
Arimaspians taking it whenever they had opportunity (see Pliny, 
Nat. Hist. VII. 2).” 


944. “ moory dale ”: in the original “ hgarie.” 

956. “the nethermost Abyss ”: the lowest portion of the Hbyss. 
Satan had already ascended far, and was now at least half through 
the Abyss (see lines 1007, 1008); but he may be supposed not to 
have known that 


9^9—9^7. the throne of Chaos,” tic. Here we have another 

cluster of what may be called metaphysical Entities, placed by 
Milton in or near the heart of Chaos: Chaos himself, personified as 
King of the Abyss; his consort. Night; and around their throne ‘ 
Orcus and Ades (two va|ue names for Pluto, or his realm, among the • 
ancients), Rumour, Chance, Tumult, Confusion, and Discord, together 
with “the dreaded name of Demogorgon.” This last awful ](! 5 rsonage, 
it is said, is firat distinctly named in the Christian writer Lactantius, 
who lived in the*beginning of the fourth century. But, in so naming 
him, I.actantius is believed to have broken the spell of a great 
mystery. For, though never named by the ancients, he was known 
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to them. Lucan’s famous witch Erectho,” sliys Bentley, threatens 
the Infernal Powers that were slow in their obedieftce to her, that 
she could call upon some being at whose name the Earth always 
trembled” Now, this being, of whose tii'emendous powers other 
ancient poets besides Lucan make mention, though they also ab¬ 
stain from the name, is supposed to be the Demogorgon of Lactantius. 
He is, accordingly, included among the apcient gods by later 
writers on Mythology; and Milton himself speaks of him ki one of 
his Latin,prose-writings as a primeval or ancestral god of the Classic 
mythology, probably the same as Chaos. Boccaccio mentions 
Demogorgon (and, indeed, Bentley supposes Boccaccio to. have 
first coined the word); so do Ariosto, Tasso, and Spenser. Th|js 
Spenser, speaking of Night— 

• "0 thou, most aundent Grandmother of all, 

More old than Jove, whom thou at first didst breede, « 

Or that great house of Gods cselestiall; 

Which wast begot in Dsemogorgons hail 
And sawst the secrets of the world unmade.” 

F. Q. I. V. 12, 

And again, of the three weird sisters— 

Downe in the bottome of the deepe Abysse, 

Where Demogorgon, in dull darknesse pent, « 

Farre from the view of gods and heavens bliss, 

The hideous Chaos keepes, their dreadfull dwelling is.” 

Ib. IV. ii. 47. 

Milton, jLherefore, had good authority for placing Demogorgon in 
Chaos, and speaks of him properly as “ the dreaded name.” e 

969. “M/V nethermost Ahyss.” See note on line 956. 

972. “The secrets of your realm” See the first of the two 
abqve^quoted passages from Spenser. 

977—9^7* place^ from your dominion won 

. . . mine the revenge I” The el^act meaning of this passage is worth 
attending to. Satan asks Chaos and Night to direct him the nearest 
way tOwHeaven; or, if (as he sunhises) the new Universe of which 
he is in search has by this time been cut or scooped" out of the 
upper part of Chaos immediately under Heaven, then to direct him 
the nearest way thither. As this new Universe is a space seized 
and subtracted from the ancient dominion of Chaos,—a bit of 
upper Chao% so to speak, forcibly reclaimed by the Deity, organised, 
and app^ded to Heaven,—Satan naturally appeals to the resent¬ 
ment of the Powers of Chaos, and promises them that? if they assist 
him, he will do his best to re-conquer the lost territory and reduce 
it back to Dadcness. 

(• 

9S4. “To her original darkness” See note, Book L 2 $4. 
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1^98'-—1009. **lup/m my fronUahs here^ ttc. Satan has judged 
rightly. The •Id AnaU-ch, th6 lord of Giaos, »in a state of resent¬ 
ment^ He is grieving over the recent curtailment of his ancient 
£mpire»—nay, two successive acts of curtailment: first the conver¬ 
sion of* the bottom of Chaos into the new Hell or Infernal World 
for Satan himself and his fellows; and, next, the excavation of 
“ Heaven and Earth,” or the near Stany Universe of Man, out of 
Chaos ^top. [Notice th^t Heaven in the phrase “Heaven and 
Earth” in line 1004 is used in quite a diiferent sense from that in 
which it has been chiefly used in the poem hitherto, and in Vhich it is 
immediately afterwards used in line 1006,—the “Heaven and 
Earth ” of the former line being actually hung, like a pendant, from 
the vaster “ Heaven ” of the latter.] These two excisions from his 
Empire, below and atop, have left him, he ruefully says, but little 
qow to defend. To defend what is left, he is keeping residence on 
his “ frontiers,”— i.e. on his upper frontier towards the new Universe; 
for, a few lines on (1007, 1008), he tells Satan that he has not now 
far to go. . As, however, the excavation of the Starry Universe had 
cut down* into Chaos on that side, the Court or residence of the 
Anarch, though now on the frontier of Chaos, may have been still 
near its original centre; and it may have been the not allowing for 
^is encroachment upon Chaos ato]p (which had happened since the 
descent of the ^ngels through it) that made Satan suppose he was 
still not more than half through Chaos (see notes, lines 956 and 
969) when he was really much farther up. 

^ 1001, 1002. “Encroached on still through our intesttite broils^ 

weakenings* etc. So in all the original editions; but Dr. Pearce 
(1732) proposed “your” instead of “our,” and most subsequent 
editors have accepted the emendation a^ necessary. It is evident, 
they say, that “our” must have been a misprint, because the 
Anarch did not mean thft Chaos was encroached upon throegif the 
broils of himself and his companions, but referred to the broils of 
Satan and the Angels. Notwithstanding this unanimity, 1 return to 
the old reading,—^which I believe to have been Milton’s own. It 
is really superior to the other. For it would have been no4r strictly 
correct, anh more than polite, fo:iP the Anarch, in addressing Satan 
here, to have attributed the diminution of his own Empire to intes¬ 
tine broils among those Fallen Angels whom his hearer represented. 
There were no such Utoils. If, indeed, he spoke to Satan as repre^ 
senting aU the Angels, celestial as viell as fallen, he might then have 
used the phrase “ your intestine broils.” But such a suf(>osition is 
not needed.* “My Empire is being weakened by these intestine 
broils going oiramong us” is what the Anarch said and might wel^u 
say, using a form of speech whi^ implicated all existing beings, and 
none particularly. 
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10x3. a pyramid of fire''* ; a magnificent simil^ suggesting 

the dwindling radiance of the Angel’s bulk as it shoots rapidly up¬ 
ward from the sight through what remains of Chaos. ^ 

1017—1020. **than when Argo”: w.*the ship in which Jason 
went to Colchis for the golden fleece, ^‘passed through Bosp^rusf-—‘ 
i. 9 . thrdugh the straits into the Black Sea; betwixt the justling 
roeksf — i.e. betwixt the Symplegi^des, two rodcs at the entrance of 
the Black Sea; or when Ulysses on the lazboard {hunned Charybdisf , 
— i.e. kept to the left of it, “ and by the other whirlpool steeredf — 
i.e. by Sc^la. 

1023—1028. But^ he once passed ... a bridge of wondrous 
lengthl* The building of this bridge between Hell and the Huiian 
Universe is afterwards described at length Book X. 235 seq. 

1029, 1030. reaching the utmost Orb of this frail World”: i.€. 
not the outermost star or the star nearest Chaos, but the outermost 
boss or circle of the Starry World as a whole. This will be ex¬ 
plained more clearly farther on. See Book III. 418—420, and 
note there. 

1033. “ God and good Angels.” Todd quotes the phrase from 
Shakespeare {Rich. III. V. 3): “ God and good angels fight on 
Richmond’s side.” Perhaps it was proverbial * 

1034—1037. But now at last . . . from the walls of Heaven” 
etc. Heaven is here used in its vaster sense, as implying not the 
heaven of our world, but the pre-existing Infinity of Light over 
Chaos, ""xt is this that shoots down a glimmering influence througl}, 
the upper part of the Darkness. 

1037. '^Nature.” See note, lines 891—916. 

1038. farthest verge”: in the original editions ^^fardest.” 

•lo^i—1047. “ That (/.ft So that) Satan with less toilf etc. 
Observe the gradual diminution of density in the element in which 
Satan is moving as he approaches the light. It is first “ a calmer 
wcevef — i.e. still comparable to a liquid, though a liquid no longer 
in commotion; but, three lines on, it is “ the emptier (/.ft the more 
rarefied) waste^ resembling air.” ^ 

1047. *^Empfreal”: so always accented in Milton, while the 
form BmpyrSan, whether as a substantive or as an adjective, is 
^always accented on the penultimate. 

1048. ** undetermihed squari or round.” The figure of Heaven 
cannot be^etermined even by the far-ranging eye of Saian ascending 
from Chaos; and this either because really it has no bounds (though 
the imagination, compelled to select some figure even for Infinity, 
generally thinks of it as a sphere)f or because, Satan’s eye being 
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, directed stcaight upwaud^ it is but sudi an undefined portion (^tbe 
overstretchii^ dome that he sees as might be seim of our H^ven 
by a diver re-ascending through transparent water in mid-ocean. 

1051. “And^ fast iyf —/>. fast by Heaven ,—hanging in a 
golden Slain ” (an adaptation, which the poet has already suggested 
in lines 1005, 1006, of Homer’s metaphor of the golden cham 
fastened to the throne of Zeus, byiwhich he “can draw up the gods 
and the^arth and ^e*sea jmd the whole universe” when he pleases), 
pendent Worldf etc.—^The reader must be careful not to 
misunderstand this passage. The “pendent World” iS not our 
planet Earth; and it is not^meant that what Satan saw was this 
planet of ours with the Moon by her side. This, on a hasty reading, 
might seem to be the meaning; and even Addison, in his celebrat^ 
criticism of Paradise Lost^ fell into the error. He speaks of Satan’s 
distant discovery “ of the Earth that hung close by the Moon ” as a 
“ wonderfully beautiful and poetical ” passage. But Milton’s notion, 
in the passage, is very different Satan as yet knows nothing of our 
Earth; nor, at the distance at which he yet is, has the Starry Uni¬ 
verse resoTved itself into its diversity of orbs. Besides, if the Earth 
was seen “ as a star of smallest magnitude,” the Moon could not be 
sjpen along with her; and the pointing of the original requires the 
phrase “as a star of smallest magnitude close the moon” to be read 
continuously aryl as a simile. The “pendent World,” in short, is 
the whole starry Universe as suspended from the Infinite or original 
Heaven over Chaos; and its proportions to the eye of Satan as 
vet are suggested by saying tha^ if Heaven were represented by the 
Moon’s disc, the pendent Universe seemed but as a small star on 
the Moon’s lower edge. Observe also that it is implied by this 
image that Satan was approaching the new Universe, and preparing 
to light upon it, not at its nadir or un(^e;|-most part, which would 
have been the part reachdd first had his ascent from Hell beendn a 
direct line, but somewhere on its upper hemisphere near the zenith, 
where it was hung from the Empyrean Heaven. This has indeed 
already been suggested in lines 1034—1039; where Satan is de¬ 
scribed as having arrived so near the walls of Heaven as tOkbe able 
to perceivi a glimmering dawn of light shooting down into Chaos 
and making it less turbid,—^which would not have been the case 
unless he had by that time made a circuit round the lower half of 
the outmost shell of tile Universe, and come into the angle made b^ 
its upper arc and the boundary-lir^ of Heaven. But the present 
image makes the fact clearer. Only to such a side-view the new 
Universe as %ould present it hanging totally clear of the Heaven to 
which it was mysticdly suspended would it appear like a star on 
full-moon’s edge; and, had Sat|p been approaching the Universe at 
or near its nadir, its rotundity would have been between him and 
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upeech in Mutmnf&r Mtasure (IIL t); whudi) ^ have'' 
idce^y s^Dy was fiuniliar to Miltcm. 
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I—55. “.®h 7 , holy Light ” etc. ^ noble passage, which will 
always be read with peculiar interest as containing Milton’s graAd 
'^lamentation on his blindness! But observe, at the same time, how 
Ht is such an opening for the Third Book, and how, while forming 
a kind of lyric by itself, it also serves the purpose of the Epic at the 
point at which it has now arrived. The story having hitherto lain 
In Hell and in Chaos, it is but natmal that the poet and his readers, 
following Satan in his flight upwards from those lurid and* darksome 
regions, and emerging with him at last into the Upper Universe, 
brilliant with the light of Heaven, should, ere proceeding farther 
with the narrative in the new scenes now disclosing themselves, feel 
the novelty of the blaze, and be delayed by the strange sensation. 

», 3. “ Or of thi Eternal coeternal beam may / express thee 
unhlamedV' le, may I rather, without blame, call thee the coetemal 
beam o£ihn Eternal Himself? 


3—S' “situe God is lights and neverf etc. See, for Milton’s 
warrant for these expressions, 1 John l 5, and 1 Tim. vi. 16. 
(Hume.) ^ 

•; 7—12. “Or heaf*si*thou rather pure^ Ethereal stream^ whose,” 

etc .1 iX “dost thou rather prefer to be called the pure Ethere^, 

, stream, whose,” etc.: a Latinism, of which there are other instances 
in Milton. “ Matutine Pat&r, seu Jane libentius audisi” (Mcming 
Father, or dost thou rather hear Janus? i.e. wouldst thou rather W 
called Jknus ?) is an example, cited by Bentley from Horace, 

11 . vl 20. Uncertain what to cab Light, Milton gives the option of 
tlnee names: the first-born of Heaven \ or the eternal efBuence and 
dwtdUing of Eternal Deity; or, finally, that^pure ethereal 
^hose origin is unknown, because (according to Genesis, chap. JL) 
I%ht preceded our Heavens and the Suil Hume quotes also Job 
xxxviii. Id? . • . * 

.1 ' ■ " ; • (i ^ 

' '' ^ II. “The rising World of ttmkrs -darh and dn^P_ h?€w1bi|v 
'^****^^otes Spenser (.^ Q. I. i 39): *‘And through die world crf wat«i>, 







:4n: 


;. K,; i 4 <—^r8, ** Sscaped»Jhe Sfygian {i.e, Hdl), ‘ 

i dffn^ in tha^ obuure sojourn^ (i.^ in Chaos).^— Through u^Ur 
iM^ipugk middkDarkness borne”x i,e; through the two stages of 
^ C^bs: the nethermost, before the court and throne of Chaos were 
mudied^ and the upper.—“ WMe . . . wUA otho' notes than to the 
Orphan lyre Isut^^” etc,: *.«. “while, under a diffa:ait inspiration 
from that which taught Orpheus when he sang his ‘ Hymn to Night,^ ^ 
and also|| as is sai^ df thp creatmn of the World out of Chaos, 1 
sung,” etc. 

19. “Taught by the HeemnlyMuk” etc. See Book I. 6, et uq. 


*5, 26, seretu . . T or dim suffusion” Two phrases from 

the medical science of Milton’s day, when diseases of the eye, as 
well as other diseases, were supposed to arise frrom affections of 
what were called “the humours.” Gutta serena, or “the drop 
sdrene,” was a form of total blindness which left the eyes perfectly 
clear or sa-ene, without outward speck or blemish. Such was 
Milton’s blindness (see his Sonnet to Cyriack Skinner); but, as he 
was not i^rfectly certain that his case was one of gutta serena, he 
brings in the other medical term, “ dim suffusion.” 


^ 29. “ Smitwifh theUm” etc. -Virgil, Georg. 11 . 476 ; ^'percussus 
amore” (Hume.) 


30. “ the floiuery brooks beneath.” Kidron and Siloah. See Book 
L 10—12, and the note on that passage. In calling them “ flowery 
brooks” Milton uses his fancy, rather than the strict toith, as to 
these Eastern scenes. 


33—36. those other two . . . bUnd Thamyris and blind 

Meeonides, and Tiresias and Phineus.” Instead of two, Milton gives 
us four of his great predecessors in blinSness; but the “ two ” are 
the first two,—who welfe poets, whereas the other tw<^ >ifere 
prophets. Mseonides is Homer himself, reputed by some to have 
been the son of Meeon. Thamyris, or Thamyras, was a mythical 
poet and musician of Thrace, of whom the story was t^t he 
challenged the Muses to a trial of skill, and was struck bhnd by 
them for hiS presumption: he is mentioned several times in Homer, 
t^esias, the blind prophet of Thebes, was a great character in the 
legends of the Greeks, and figures as the oracle (ff his time in the 
“CEdipus Tyrannus” <iff Sophocles ^and in other celebrated dramas.^ 
Ihincu^ a blind king and prophet, ^ made by some a Thracian, by 
^QfhdrS an Arcadian, contemporary with ^e Argonauts. Itk^ notable 
that Milton, e!Ven befin-e his blindness, had a kind of fascination for 
the instances supplied l^end or history of men of noble intellect» 
euflieirtng under his calamity, ^d that, nmct perhaps to Homer, 
Tbeslas was hui favourite insUince. the Sixth of his Latin 
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(lines 67, 68), and his poem 27 # fdsd (Maes 

* 5 , #6). « 

38, 39. wak^ bird (the nightingale) sings darkiifig”: ie, 
in the dsnk. On the word “darA&'ng** Hume noted, “A word by.# 
our author coined, and which I have nowhere else met with.” It 
occurs, hmi^ever, in Shakespeare (Z#tfr, I. 4),—“So out went the 
candle, and we were left darklid^”; and Richardson, in his 
quotes it from Milton’s contemporary, Dr# Hamqiond,—“ He is fein 
to go to bed darkling.” According to Dr. Morris {ffisf. OtMims 
of English Accidence), “ there were some adverbs in Old English, 
originally dative feminine singular, fnding in inga, unga, linga, 
lunga,” and “ a few of these, without the dative suffix,” exist still 
' under the form of ling or long: e.g. sideling, sidelong. DarhRngvs, 
of the same group. In Scotch we have still darklins, “ in the dark,” 
backlins, “in a backward manner,” and the like: and this genitiye 
adverbial form, says Morris, is found also in the English of the 14th 
century. 

40—50. “ Thus with the year Seasons return; but^not to me 
retumsf eta Compare the longer passage in Samson Agonistes 
(67—109), where Samson laments his blindness. 

47—49* and, for the book of knowledge fair, presented witJ^a 
universal blank of Nature's works, to me expunged and rased.” The 
meaning is:—^presented with a universal blank *page or surface 
{pcdnda rasa) of Nature’s works, instead of the'matter or printed 
book, .l&y, as “ blank,” in the original text, is spelt “ blanc,” there 
may be a reference to whiteness. For Milton himself tells us, in a 
letter written on the subject of his blindness (Epist Fam. 15; 
Leonardo Philarce AthenUnsi), that the darkness in which he was 
involved seemed, in the •earlier stages of his blindness, nearer to 
whitish, or grayish in colour than to absolute blackness. Hume was 
puzzled by the passage, and suggested “^/#/” for “blank,” but most 
needlessly. 

5 ®““S 5 * “So much the rather thou, Celestial Lightf eta As 
Miltonpeven before his blindness, had a fascination, as if by pre¬ 
sentiment, for the subject of blindness, so a very familiar thought 
■with him was of the increase of real insight, and the development 
of a higher and more prophetic vision, that might come to those to 
^whom terrestrial vision was denied, "i^en ht himself became blind, 
the thoi^ht that it might be so Jin his own case became his constant 
consolation. See, in addition to the passages from his oUrer works 
referred to in the immediately preceding notes, a long passage in his 
.^efensio S^nda pro Populo Anglicano, in which, i» answer to the 
inhuman jests of his opponents teethe effect that his blindness was, 
ajmi^ent upon him for his R^icide opinions, he discus^ the 
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whole gul^ect of blindness and its compensations, and ^^umezates, 
besides Tiresias,and Phineus, many sjdendid historical examples oif 
blindness undeserved by crime and ennobled by high inteUectual 
and mSral endowment , 

59. **His own works and their works”'. i.e. *'and the works, or 
proceedings, of those works.” 

62—64. “on his ^ght . . . ^ only Son.” See Heb. i. 2—9. 

70— ^2. “ and i^tan there” etc.: m. still in the “ gulf between,” 
or Chaos, but now in the upper belt of it coasting the wall of 
Heaven, on this side of Night or absolute Darkness, in a region as 
of dun or yellowish-brown air.* 

74. “ On the bare outside of this Worldy that seemedf etc. The 
meaning here is that Satan was then just alighting on the outermost 
boss or shell of this Universe; which outermost boss, approached 
from Chaos, seemed like firm land,—only not land overhung, as 
that of our Earth is, by a firmament of stars, but land imbosomjsd 
in a gloomier element that might either be water or doud. In 
short, let the reader fancy an opaque hollow shell, the interior of 
which consists of the vast azure space, or telescopic universe, in 
which all the stars and planets wheel, while its outside rests or 
nibves in a turbid brown, or wine-coloured element, totally starless, 
and consisting of the matter of Chaos attenuated by approach to 
Light; and he will have the poet’s idea at this point Satan is on 
the outside of the huge sphere, as yet but coming up to it, and, as 
it were, feeling for it, as a fly or moth (let the distinctness of the 
illustration excuse its homeliness) may be seen striking against the 
glass globe of a lamp. Indeed, if we suppose a lamp-globe not 
transparent, but of some opaque or dull substance, so that, while 
there is a bright luminous sphere within, t&e room outside is dun or 
darkish, then the image will be exact » • 

81. “our Adversary” See note on Book 1 . 81, 82. 

84. “interrupt”', the past participle passive {interruptm)^ 
“thrown ruggedly between.” 

100, idi. “ Such I created cUl^ the Ethereal Powersf etc.: i.e. 
in this respect there is an identity of constitution between these new 
creatures, Men, and their predecessors in existence, the Angels. 

108. {“Eeason alst^is Choice.”) Bishop Newton here gives an 
apt quotation from Milton’s Areop^giiica: “Many there be that 
complain of Divine Providence for suffering Adam to ^^ansgress. 
Foolish tongues! When God gave him reason, he gave him freedom 
to choose; for teason is but choosing.” In other words, as Stilling- ^ 
fleet points out, Reason is speculative, and Will is practical, choosing. 
In this whole passage Milton would seem to attach himself ratha* 
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to tihe Libertarian than to the Necessitarians side in the great meta¬ 
physical controversy. • 

129. Tfu first sort” \ /.tf. the Angels. * 

153. ** IVitA his own folly ■■ ■ ■” The sentence here breaks 
off imperfect, by the figure of speech called Aposiopesis. What 
follows, to the end of line 164, j^y be considered as matter inter¬ 
jaculated; and the connexion resun^ed *at line 165.^ In the' 
original text, indeed, there is a point of interro|ation after “foUy ”; 
with which the sentence may be read as complete. The reading 
which Milton inten<&d, however, is, almost certainly, the other. 

153—155. That be from thee ^r,” etc. See Gen. xviii. 25., 
(Newton.) 

ii68—170. “ O Son” etc. All the names for Christ here intro¬ 
duced are, as Bishop Newton points out. Scriptural: see Matt. iii. »7, 
John i. 18, Rev. xix. 13, i Cor. i. 24. 

176. “ His lafisld powers ”: a legal expression. 

189. “ What may suffice” : i.e. as much as may suffiCe. 

196. “ Light afterlight well used they shall attain” The con¬ 
struction is “ they shall attain to light after light well used ”; aqd, 
in reading, this might be indicated by a slight pause before “ after,” 
and one after “used.” • 

217. “all the Heavenly Quire stood mute” It is noted here, 
by Bishoj^ Newton, as more than a coincidence, that so the Fallen 
Angels had “ sat mute ” in Hell, when the mission was proposed 
which Satan alone undertook (see Book II. 417 et seq.) 

231. “unprevented”', i.e. unanticipated. 

247—265. “ Thou guilt not” etc. Various Scriptural texts are 
enfbodied in this passage, e.g. Psalm xvi.*io. Acts ii. 20, i Cor. xv. 
55, Psalm Ixviil 18, Coloss. ii. 15, i Cor. xv. 26. 

281, 282. “whom thou only const redeem^ their nature” etc. 
The construction is “join to thy nature their nature {i.e. the nature 
of tho^) whom thou only,” etc. 

• • 

287—289. “As in Mm perish” etc. See i Cor. xv. 22. 
(Hume.) 

3 1 7 — 343 * power I give thee” etc. a^nother metrical coagu¬ 

lation of Scriptural texts. See ]|| 4 att. xxviiL 18, Eph. i. 20, PhU, ii. 9, 

1 Thess. 4v. 16, Matt. xxiv. 30, 31, Rev. xx. ii, x Cor. xv. 51, 

2 Pet iii. 12, 13, Rev. xxi. i, i Cor. xv. 24—28, Psahn xcvii 7, 
John V. 23. It is worthy of remark that Milton, in these speeches 
of the Father and the Son, should ^ve been thus careful to suppress 
his own invention absolutely, and to keep close to the' words of the 
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Bible. This speech is''tinged with many texts besides diose here 
cited. • 

355. “ Immortal amoral” etc. Amarant, which means in Greek 
« « unfadiigg,” is the name ^’ven by Pliny to a flower, real or imaginary, 
of purple colour, described as preserving its bloom indefinitely after 
being plucked. Milton appropriates the name, but makes it that 
,of no earthly flower. There is an o^er of Amarantaceee or Amaranth, 
in our present botany, to*which “Love-lies-bleeding” and other 
garden flowers belong. 

360. “ With these ”: not with the “ crowns ” or the “ amarant 

and gold” of line 352, but ^ith the “Elysian flowers” mentioned 
since then. 

362—364. “ Now in loose garlands ... smiled^ The construc¬ 
tion seems to be, “ The bright pavement that shone like a sea of 
jasper ” {i.e. of different colours, with green predominant) “ smiled 
impurpled with celestial roses ” (the red among the forementioned 
flowers), “ now thrown off thick in loose garlands.” But the syntax 
of this whdle passage, from line 344 onwards, is very difficult; and 
it may be pointed several ways. 

• 372—415. “ Thee^ Father^^ etc. These forty-four lines represent 
the choral hymn of the Angels, in honour first of the Father, and 
then of the Son# Parts of the passage, indeed,—^particularly from 
line 384 or line 390 to line 415 inclusively,—might be put within 
inverted commas as the actual words of the Hymn. On the whole, 
however, it suits the wording and construction best to sfi|)pose the 
passage to be only Milton’s report or imagination of the Hymn in 
his own person,—not an actual Chorus, as in the Greek dramas. 
The original editions do not settle the «point for us, as inverted 
commas are not used in them for indicating the speeches. Among 
the texts of Scripture fused into the language of the Hyfhn Ihe 
commentators have noted Isaiah vi 2, Col i. 15, 16, Rev. iv. 14, 
Heb. i. 3, John i. 9, Micah v. 15. 

377. but when thou shad'st ”: i,e. “except when,” etc. ^ 

380. *^Dark with excessive bright” etc. Burke points out that 
here Milton is scientifically exact “ Extreme light,” he says, “ by 
overcoming the organs of sight, obliterates all objects, so as in its 
effect exactly to resemble darkness.” But exactness in all allusions 
to luminous eflects, as well as a habi| of recurring to such by way oC 
imagery, was perhaps one of the results of Milton’s blinditess. See 
Introd. II. pi» 103—108. 

383, “ Thee next th^ sang” Here Milton uses what is now the«, 
ordinary conjugation of the verb,f— sang^ sung. But, in general, 
he makes sung the preterite tense, as well as the past participle; and 
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there is an instance only eleven lines back (Ifiie 372), ** Thee^ 
first tk^ sung” His practice, I believe, varies iA the same way 
with such similar verbs as Ring^ Drink, Begin, etc* Our 
grammarians now point out that, if we weth to be rigidly accurate in # 
our use of. such verbs according to Anglo-Saxon prece<ient, we 
should decline the preterite sang thus: “ / sang. Thou sungest, He 
sang; We sung, Ye sur^. They changing the a into in the 

second pers. sing, and in all the^ persons plural,—seeing tthat this 
change tqok place in the Anglo-Saxon as an accompaniment to the 
terminal inflexions which these parts underwent (Thou sung^. We 
SMTigon, Ye sunge7«, They sung<;»). Jn reality, however, our best 
. writers are guided by no such principle, but only by habit and ear. 
And I see no other principle that guided Miltoa His habit was to 
say sung for the preterite; but sometimes, as here, he preferred sang. 

394, 395. that shook Heaven's everlasting frame Todd quotes 
the exact phrase from Fairfax’s Tasso (ii. 91); “Again to shake 
Heaven’s everlasting frame.” 

413, 414. My song ... my harp.” Bentley, who* treats the 
passage from line 372 to line 415 as a choral Hymn of all the 
Angels, points out that “ our song ” and “ our harps ” would have 
been fitter expressions, and thinks that here, as in other parts of tfie 
passage, either Milton or his scribe was careless. But the first 
person singular is frequently used in the Greek choruses, even when 
many are singing; and Milton might have had that in view. On 
the wholap however, as has been said, the entire structure of the 
passage is adverse to the idea of its being the direct chorus of th^ 
Angels; and hence we conceive “ my song ” and “ my harp ” to be 
expressions of Milton himself imagining the chorus so vividly as to 
join in it or feel its infjphnce.—“ Shall he the copious matter of my 
song.” « So, as Todd pointed out, Dante (Par. i. 2): “ Sarh ora 
materia M mio canto.” But Ovid^ Spenser, and poets generally, 
have the phrase. 

418—422. Meanwhile, upon the firm ofacous globe . . . Satan, 
alighted walks.” Satan had been left only approaching^ the “bare 
outside” of the World and ready'to alight on it (lines 70—76, and 
note thereon) ; but now he has alighted. Farther desoriptions and 
circumstances are accordingly brought in, to enable the reader to 
conceive this globose exterior surface of our Universe, on which he 
had his footing. It is firm and opacous; for it is the “ first con¬ 
vex,”—^r*e.*the outermost shell,—of this round World j itself resting 
or turning in the starless gloom of Chaos, and holding eridosed 
•within it “the luminous inferior Orbs,”—to wit, thdt succession of 
smaller astronomical spheres of whkh the luminous interior of the 
World consists. Note earefuUy that the word Orb is here again 
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used not iu the sense oi a single star or luminary, but as the name 
for one of those vast imaginary spheres of space,—one lying within 
anoth^, as in the curious nests of ivory balls made by the Cheese,— 
^ whrae supposed motions, in part commcm and in part mutually 
independent, the ancient astronomers accounted for all the celestial 
phenomena. Respecting these Milton is to say more presently. 

427—^429. ** Save^on that sid^* etc. Round the whole of that 
outer shell of the Cosmos,* the gl<mularity of which Satan could see 
as he approached it, but which, now that he is on it, seems a vast¬ 
stretching continent, Chaos blusters \ but, naturally, the environment 
is milder on its upper boss, down upon which some glimmer from 
the overhanging Heaven or Empyrean may be suppos^ to descend. 
It is on this upper boss that Satdn has alighted. See note, Book 
II. X051 ^ seq. 

• 430. “ Here walked the Fiend at large in spacious field” : i.& on 
the outer surface of the Universe, as (to revert to our former homely 
image) a fly might walk on the outer surface of a thick and rather 
opaque lamp-globe, on the whole tending to the top, nearer the 
orifice of the light. 

431—441. “As when a vulture Milton’s figUTe for the 
motions of the Fiend on the outside of the Universe is far more 
poetical than that just suggested; and its significance is more moral 
than physical, though still physical too. As when a vulture,” he 
says, “bred on Imaus (p.e. on the Himalayas, which word means 
“ snowy countries ”), leaving the remoter regions of Asia^makes for 
Ihe springs of the Ganges or of the Hydaspes {i.e. the Jhelum, one 
of the tributaries of the Indus), in search of the prey to be found 
there, but, in his way, lights on the barren plains of Sericana (an 
indefinite tract east of India,—^including p&i;^ of what is now South¬ 
eastern Thibet and Soutls-westem China,—^inhabited, according* to 
the ancient geographers, by a nation called the Seres, from whom 
came “Sericum” or Silk); so the Fiend, coming from Hell and 
Chaos, and seeking to gain admission into the inside of the Starry 
Universe, where his prey is to be found, is detained for thq^present 
on its bleak outside.” It has beenb pointed out that Milton’s recol¬ 
lection. of maps must have become hazy when he made Sericana or 
any part of China lie between Imaus and Uie springs of the Ganges 
and the Hydaspes. But it may be answered that, though he makes 
, the vulture “ bred on Imaus,” he d(^es not necessarily make it com^ 
from Imaus in this flight In any case, if his geographj^is wrong, 
the passage affords proof of his readings in geographical books. In 
the succinct Latin account of China and the Chinese accompanying 
the map of China in the pretty little Atlas of P. Bertius, with maps* 
by Hondius, published at Amsterdam in i6|6, the following sentence 
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pqcofs: ” They have invented chariots whidi riiey drive over the 
plains with spread sails without the help of cattle and the same 
account is repeated in the Cosmography of Milton’s contemporary, 
Heylin. Milton’s accurate imagination, or«his_reading in some bo(^ ^ 
where the ficcount was more minute, suggested the phrase “ their 
cany waggons light,”—^which would so vividly bring the probable 
Chinese mechanism before us, e«n if we were not told by recent 
travdlers that the mechanism s^ll exist,s in' China and that the 
waggons are of bamboo. The lightness of the' waggons and their 
being driven by wind are circumstances that help out the analogy 

between barren Sericana and the bleak outside of the World. 

c 

440. “ /A/s windy sea of land **: a phrase suggesting the struggle 
of three of the elements,—^the glo^>ose shell itself firm, but like a sea 
in its immensity, and blown upon by winds from Chaos. 

444—497. “ None yet; but store hereafter** etc. These fifty- 
four lines form altogether one of the most extraordinary passages in 
the poem. It is extraordinary both for the wild vastness of the con¬ 
ception, and for the grim humour discernible through ft:—Satan, 
walking up and down on the windy outside of this Universe, finds 
not a creature on it but himself. But this was not long to be the 
case. In the course of time, this outside of the World was to & 
turned to sufficient account, and was to receive an ample population 
both of men and things.' For it is this comfortless outside of the 
World as a whole, rolling in Chaos and blown upon from Chaos, 
that is the. true “ Limbo of Vanity,” or “ Paradise of Fools.” The 
Roman Catholic Church had recognised, under the name of 
“ Limbus Patrum^* or the “ Limbo of the Fathers,” a certain region 
on the edge or border of Hell {limbus^ “ a hem ”), set apart for the 
souls of such of the patriarchal Israelites and of such of the virtuous 
Heathen as could not be admitted into Heaven on account of the 
false hopes to which they had trusted for salvation, but could not 
well be sent to Hell. Some had ftincied, with Ariosto, that the 
Moon was such a Limbo, or receptacle of human delusions and 
fallaciesr. and of those who believed in them. But no! The 
beautiful satellite of our Earth had, perhaps, its inhabitants; but 
they must be Saints or Semi-Angelical beings, such as fitted those 
silver fields! The true “Limbo of Vanity,” to which all the 
nonsense and vain enthusiasms of the Earth and of man tended, 
"^and where they would arrive a| last, was not any place within the 
whole visijide Starry World, but was actually the outside surffice of 
that Worli—the bleak outside shell of the Universe aft bounded by 
,Chac^. But how do vanities, &lse enthusiasms, and their believers 
arrive there from the Earth? This also Milton explains; and, in 
doing so, he necessaril]^ gives, by anticipation, a sketch of the 
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inktior oonstitutioa of*that Universe the outside of which cmly is 
yet known to dK Fiend of the story. Especial attention must be 
paid tp this portion of the text, dius incidentally and almost 
parenthetically introduced (lines 463—497, and more particularly 
lines 48^—489), as it involves Milton’s Astronomical scheme of 
" Nature,” or the organised Universe proper, as distinct from Infinite 
Heaven and Hell and Chaos. Ti^ is one of the passages, in short, 
in which ^ilton most %xp|jcitly a^ws tlxat the Cosmology in which 
he believed, or whic^ at least he had thought it proper to adopt for 
his poem, was not our present Cosmology, but the pre-Copernican, 
Ptolemaic, or Alphonsine Cosmology, which supposed our Universe 
to consist of a succession of fpheres of space wheeling with various 
motions round our Earth as their stationary centre. See a detailed 
explanation ‘of this Ptolemaic system in coiinexion with the scheme 
of Paradise Lost in the Introduction, 11 . pp. 87—95. 

Observe how Milton uses the Ptolemaic doctrine in the passage 
under notice. Satan is on the outside of the Tenth Sphere or 
Primum Mobile; which is of firm opacous substance, though the 
inferior OrSs which it encloses are invisible or of transparent azure. 
There is nothing as yet on the outside of this shell of the Universe 
towards Chaos; but ere long it becomes the Limbo of Vanity for 
the Earth,—the suitable receptacle or lumber-room for all Earth’s 
vain theories, enthusiasms, bubble-projects, utopias, and the 
authors and dupes of such after they are dead. But how do they 
arrive there? How do these productions of the Earth, which is 
the central ball of the Universe, reach this distant outside of 
Ae Universe’s outmost sphere? In this manner, according to 
Milton;—^Although the outmost Sphere is a firm opacous shell, 
there is one opening in it at least,—a break or round hole at that 
topmost point of the shell where it is in neaf contact with, and as it 
were hangs fromy the Eteritil or Emp3rrean Heaven. This point,*of 
course, is exactly at the upper pole of the starry Universe, where its 
axis ends in the Empyrean; for, as the shell is rotating, only at the 
pole could an opening be constant at the same place. In other 
words, if we adapt the notion to our own vision, and the asp and 
down of ouf maps, this open spot i» the outer shell of our Universe, 
at which the whole hangs pendent from the Empyrean as if by a 
golden chain, and through which there is a communication between 
the Empyrean and alb the azure sphere of stars and worlds, lies^ 
beyond and behind our north Pol^Star. Situated at that open 
termination of the axis of the Universe, vision would lool^down, as 
fyoxa the zenitM, or an orifice in the dome, of all Nature, and behold 
all the stars and ■other luminaries performing their mazy courses in 
the azure sphere underneath, wit^ the minute Earth exactly in the 
cenhe of all, right underneath the; orifice Whatever, therefore, 
vou III • at 
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would reach the Empyrean i^m •Earth must do so by 

ascension right upwards to this polar orifice in the «Primum Mobile, 
so as to pass through it By this way, as we shall see, pass the 
spirits of the Just, ascending to Heaver's Gate and the Eternal^ 
mansions. To the same orifice, and by the same mode to &r 
ascension from the Earth through the intermediate spheres, tend 
also the vain enthusiasms and aspirations of men, and the spirits that 
have been puffed up by them, if or it 4 be noted th§t the inh 
stances |hat Milton selects to illustrate the sorl of men and things 
destined for his Limbo of Fools (lines 467—^480) are all of men and 
things that sought to get to Heaven on false pretences: the giants 
before the Flood (Gen. vL 1—4); the builders, after the Flood, ^ 
that tower of Babel on the plain of Shinar or Sennaar, whose top was 
ta reach to Heaven (Geh. xi. i—9) j Empedocles, the Greek philo¬ 
sopher of Sicily, who was said to have thrown himself into the 
crater of iEtna, that by the disappearance of his body it might be 
thought he b^d been taken up as a god, and whose expectations in 
that respect were disappointed by the discovery of his iron sandal 
flung up from the crater; Cleombrotus, the Ambracian youth, who 
was so ravished by Plato’s discourse on the immortality of the soul 
that he threw himself into the sea in his haste to realise the pro¬ 
mised Elysium; and, lastly, the mediaeval hermits, pilgrims to ihe 
Holy l^d, etc., together with the Friars,—Camielite, Dominican, 
and Franciscan,—^whose pretensions to sanctity were such that at 
last it became a belief that even la3rmen, if they died in friars’ robes, 
would be passed into Heaven. These, and all such, says Milton, 
ascend from the Earth in the direction of their wishes,— i.e. towards 
the orifice leading to the Empyrean. They pass the Planets seven ; 
they pass the Fixed, i.e. the Firmament or the Sphere of the Fixed 
Stars; they pass the j!^mth Sphere, “ whose balance weighs the 
trepidu^tion talked,”— t.e. the sphere whose libration or swaying 
motion accounts for the precession of the Equinoxes so much talked 
of,—^here called also the “ Crystalline ” sphere in deference to the 
notion, which theologians had contributed to the Ptolemaic astronomy, 
that this Ninth Sphere must be the place of those “ watezB above 
the firmament” which God on the second day of creation (Gen. 
i. 6, 7) had divided from the “waters under the firmament”; nay, 
finally, they pass the outermost sphere, the Primum MobUe^ “ that 
^ first moved” Thus they are in the very grp or orifice pointing to 
the gate of the Empyrean. [They think they see St. Pet(^ at his 
wicket; they lift their feet to ascend the celestial stair leading to the 
wicket; when lo 1 cross gusts of those winds of Chaos ^hith bluster 
, all round the Universe, and do not ceaso even at this its axis towards 
the Empyrean, blow them, right and left, diem and all their tnimp^, 
“ over the backside of the World,” ten thousand leagues away, into 
the Limbo" prepared for them. 
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There are Limbos»in other poets,—in Dante, in Ariosto, etc»; 
but Milton’s limbo, which seems to be a conception of his ovm, 
\beat8 |hem all A grave humour, as we have said, runs through tli^ 
^ whole passage. Meanwhile the Fiend is stiU on the outside of the 
Univer^,—the fly on the dark lamp-globe. 

> t 

498—539. this dark globe the Fiend foundtill at last 

a gham of dawning light turned! thitherward in haste {Le. in the 
directiorf of the gleam) hi! traveled (perhaps travailed) stefs” The 
meaning is that Satan, after much walking on the dark t^utside of 
the World, catches a glimpse of the light streaming down at the 
polar orifice described in thi9 preceding note. He makes towards 
this spot, which is then more minutely described, in terms and with 
circumstances which fully bear out the anticipations in that note. 
In the wall of Heaven, or the Empyrean above, Heaven’s Gate is 
visible; and ascending to this Gate is a structure of stairs or steps, 
each of mystic or. symbolical meaning, like that which Jacob saw 
in his dream (Gen. xxviii. 10—19); which stairs are how let down 
as if to dare the Fiend, or aggravate him with the thought of his 
exclusion from Heaven; though sometimes they are drawn up out 
of sight. Underneath these stairs is a. bright sea of jasper or pearl, 
which Saints from Earth, whether like the beggar Lazarus (Luke 
xvi. 22) or like the prophet Elijah (2 Kings ii. ii), have to cross 
on their way to*glory; which sea,—as the poet in his Argument 
prefixed to this Book has identified it with “ the waters above the 
firmament,”—^must be supposed to be a segment or arc o^the Ninth 
•r Crystalline Sphere, visible through the orifice in the Primum 
Mobile. As to that orifice we are left in no doubt. It opens 
direct under or against the Gate of Heaven, and is continued in the 
direction of the axis of the Universe stra^ht down to the Earth in 
the centre, over the seat pf Paradise. This passage or sh^t f^m 
the Empyrean (!own to Earth is wider far than that which afterwards 
opened into the Starry Heaven above God’s holy mountain of Sion, 
or even than that over the whole Land of Palestine from Paneas 
(or Dan) to Beersheba, when the ether above all that sacr^ region 
rustled with the wings of Angels ^carrying God’s messages to His 
favoured people; for now the whole Earth enjoyed those regards 
which were afterwards so concentrated. Finally, round the opening 
or passage bounds ar| set to Darkness or Chaos, which is there 

circularly shoved back. . * 

• 

555—563. **Found he surveys” etc. This is the Fiend’s first 
glimpse of thfl World he has come to ruin. He is standing on the 
lower stair of the flight ascending to the Gate of the Empyrean, and 
garing down through the openi];^ Into the vast blue Universe of 
stars and rolling luminaries. As the circling canopy of' Night does 
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not extend to where he is (by Night here isT to be understood not 
Chaos, as in so many passages hitherto, but the ordinary Night of 
our Universe, or the moving shadow of the Earth cast by tl^ Sun'^ 
in his diurnal revolution), he can behold aU at once. He takes two , 
glances: one longitudinal, t.e. from East to WestJ or (as* Milton 
particularly expresses it in language the astronomical accuracy of 
which will appear to any one who may consult a celestial glob^ 
from the constellation Libra at cfne point oi t^e celestial equator * 
to that flf ecy star Aries at the opposite point which seems to be 
drawing the neighbouring constellation Andromeda westward with it; 
the other in the direction of depth or ^titude (“breadth”), t.e. from 
the pole at which he stands right through to the opposite pole, ha 
the very act of taking the second glance he plunges down precipitate 
through the open shaft. Observe the poet’s skill in making the 
plunge take place in the same sentence and clause with the down¬ 
ward glance,—nothing stronger than a comma between. 

563—56‘5* winds with ease through the pure marble air his 
oblige way amongst innum'erable stars.” Satan’s first plunge was 
perpendicular. This perpendicular plunge has carried him right 
through the World’s “first region,” i.e. to within the Ninth Or 
Crystalline sphere ; but now that he has got to the Eighth sphere, br 
firmament of the fixed stars, he flies obliquely,— i.e. keeps in the arc 
of that sphere,—descending through the “ marble”'air (;>. glistering 
air) towards the equator, but winding about among the stars, in case 
one of thefii should be his object. Though the Earth which he seeks 
is in the centre of the starry sphere, he does not yet know that; not' 
in his glance from the pole aloft does he seem to have noticed the 
central ball at all,—probably from its minuteness at that distance. 
On the phrase “ amongse- innumerable stars,” Mr. Keightley notes: 

“ He here seems to quit ihe Ptolemaic forithe Copernican astronomy, 
for according to the former they were all fixed in \he face of one 
sphere, so that he could not well be said to wind his way among them.” 
But in the Ptolemaic system, or at least in the later form of it, the 
stars 4a not seem to have been supposed as all fixed in absolutely 
the outermost superficies of on^ sphere, and therefore at the soQie 
distance from the Earth, but to have been studded in banks in a 
spherical revolving shell of some thickness, some nearer the Earth 
and others more remote. See the diagram ^ p. 92 of Introduction, 
*taken from an astronomical woodcut of 1610. Thus there would be 
plenty of joom for Satan to wii5d his oblique way amongst the stars, 
Miltrni hSd his conceptions too firmly to make suoh a slip as is 
suggested. 

S 7 *—5 7 3* “ (“ ajjove ” in the sense of “ more than,” 

- - not in the sense of “ overhead of”) the golden Sun . . . allur^Ms 
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Though the Sun in th6 old astronomical system was but one of the 
seven planets, fsX it was supposed to be the luroinaiy of greatest mass 
-and splendour in the whole starry sphere. Thus S^kespeare speaks 
{Trains and CressidOy i. 3) of “the glorious planet ^1”^ and 
Milton*farther on in this poem, descril^s the Sun as containing em¬ 
bodied in his single globe a large proportion of the light of the 
, Universe. Attracted^by the Sun'.4 surpassing splendour, Satan makes 
' towards at. • * a 

574—576- i^^but up or dowtt^ by centre or eccentric., hctrd to tell, 
or longitude”) Whether “up or down”: one or other it would be, 
according as he had descendod past the Sun’s place or was still above 
it when he made for it; “ by centre or eccentric,” i.e,, as we under¬ 
stand, by spiral motion round the centre or spiral motion inwards on 
one side of the centre; “or longitude,” i.e. motion eastwards or 
westwards. 

588—590. “ a spot like which” etc. Spots on the^Sun were first 
observed with the telescope by Galileo in 1611. 

592. metal.” In the original editions this word is printed 
“ medil.” 

m 

yijt, 

y, 597. “ /b the twelve that shone in Aaron^s breast-plate.” “ To the 
twelve” here seems to mean “and the rest of the twelve.” For the 
twelve stones in*Aaron’s breast-plate, see Exod. xxviii. 17—20. 

602, 603. '•'•they bind volatile Hermes”'. i.e. solidify fluid mer¬ 
cury or quicksilver. * 

• 603, 604. "callup unbound . . . old Proteus . . . drained through 

a limbec to his native form.” Whoever wished to consult the oracular 
sea-god Proteus had great difficulty in fixing him in his native shape, 
as he would assume a hundred forms ere could be bound {Odyss, 
IV. 405 et j<’^.,^nd Georgt IV. 444 et seg.) But Proteus here stmids 
for the “elementary matter ” or prime substance which the Alchemists 
sought in their transmutations. They tried to get at it by distilling 
substances in alenibics or chemical vessels. 

607, 608. "elixir pure . . . potable gold . . , the aifh-chemic 
Sun.” One of the quests of the Alchemists was after an elixir vitm, 
or liquid to preserve and prolong life; and aurum potabile, or potable 
gold, was an ideal foVm of this rarity, or something analogous. New¬ 
ton quotes from Shakdfepeare {King John, III. i):— • 

“ The glorious Sun 

Stays in his course, and plays the alchemist.” w 

5i5—619. “ But all sunshine, as when his beams at noon culmin¬ 
ate from the eqiititor, as they now shot upward still direct, whence” etcf 
. The recurrence of the word “ a»” hjsre makes some difficulty. The 
meaning is: “ Where Satan was,—^'.e. on the Sun itself,—all was 
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sunsHine without visible shadow, just as, on ^Earth at the equator at 
noon, the Sun’s beams striking vertically downwards, in the self-iHun^ 
manner that they were now shooting directly upwards, cause Opaque 
objects to have no slanting shadow round mem.” • , ^ 

622. “ Saw within ken^” etc. At a good distance dif from tbe 

point of the Sun’s surface where he had landed, and, as it were, 
across a. shining plain, Satan sees glorious Angel. ^ 4 

623. The same whom John saw” See Rev. xix. 17. 

627, ^'ftedge with wings”: i.e. feathered or plumed with wings. 
We now use the form fledged (past parti; of the verb to fledge^ meanin|^ 
either “ to grow feathered ” or “ to feather ”); but the adjective fledge 
is found in old writers: e,g. in Holland’s Pliny^ “ the young cuckoo 
being once fledge ” (Rich. Diet) Skeat notes ready to fly, as 
the proper old English form. Milton repeats the word fledge in Pas^. 
Lost^ YII. 420; and it occurs in his prose, 

643. succinct”: girt up. 

Cl 

648—650, “ The Archangel Uriel—one of the sevenf etc. The 
Jews believed that there were seven Archangels, exalted in dignity 
above all the rest of the Heavenly Host; and there is a recognitiqn 
of this belief in the Apocalypse (Rev. i. 4, v. 6, and viii. 2). Three 
of these seven,- according to theological and poetical tradition, 
founded on passages of Scripture or of the Apocrypha, were Michael 
(Dan. X. 13, Jude 9, and Rev. xii. 7), Gabriel (Dan. viii. 16, ix. 21, 
and Lukel. 19 and 26), and Raphael (Book of Tobit, xii. 15). Tq 
these three poetic tradition has ascribed a kind of pre-eminence even 
among the Archangels. They are the three Archangels who sing 
the song of the Elements ^n the Prologue to Goethe’s Faust. Uriel, 
whom Milton here makes one of the seven, is mentioned as an 
Archaifgel in the 2nd Book of Esdras, anSi recognised in Rabbinical 
writings as a fourth Archangel, standing, with the other three, near 
to the throne of Deity. Five other great Angels are specifically 
named by Milton, on his own or on Rabbinical authority, in the course 
of Parttdise Lost^ —Abdiel, Ithuriel, Zophiel, Uzziel, and 2^hon; 
but which of these were the three Archangels remaining lo m^ up 
the seven is not suggested. It seems to have been Milton’s wish 
that his readers should consider Satan before his fall to have been 
«an Archangel coequal with Michael, Gabridl, and Raphael, if not 
even above them (see Book V. 658—661); and I am not quite 
sure but- iKs means to hint (Book VI. 29’—*43) that Abdiel-received 
promotion in Heaven after Satan’s rebellion for his p!lculiar fldetity 
•-hi the mids|t of it, * 

, 658. Where all his Sons thy embassy attest” The meaning ia ; 
that Uriel, as tme of the greatest seven, was yront to hear the Belly’s . 
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«pi& in inmost Codrt Heaven, and then to carry it to where 
J6r to the more* general Court where) the multitude of Angels waited 
To hear it announced. 

668» cf^s.** “Orbs” now used in our present 

sense. 


690, 691. “ Ufieit though Re&nt of the Sunf etc. The name 
* Uriel signifies in Helfrew,' God’^ light ” or “ God is my light,” and 
Uriel was considered the Angel of Light. Hence he is Regent of 
the Sun in Milton \ and hence the expectation that he in especial 
would be clear-sighted. ^ 

693. “/« his uprightness” etc. Todd quotes Job xxxiii. 3. 

710, 711. Confusion heard his voice” See Book II. 959 
—967. 

712—721. “a/ his second biddingf etc.: i.e. at the fiat “Let 
there be light”; which, in Genesis i. i—5, may be read as a second 

bidding on the first Day of Creation. 

• 

716. ^Ukis ethereal quintessence of Heaven” i i.ft Light; of which 
Milton here speaks, as some ancient ptulosophers did, as a fifth and 
purer existence, distinct from the four “ cumbrous ” or gross elements 
of Earth, Water, Air, and Fire. See Book VII. 243, 244. 

721. ^^the rist ”: i.e. that residue of Light, or the Fifth Essence, 
which had not been coagulated into stars and other luminaries, but 
remained in a diffused state. As Newton remarked,^ there is a 
Yecollection here of Lucretius, V. 450—472 ; and the phrase in that 
passage ^^magni mania mundi” may have suggested the wording of 
this line. 

730. “her countenance triform” \ i.e. crescent, full, and waning. 
Stillingfleet noted Horace,* III. 22, 4, ^ Diva triformis.”* * 

733. “ That spot to which /point is Paradise” Paradise is to 
be conceived as a considerable tract, visible, where Uriel was, as a 
spot on the Earth's rotundity. ^ 

740. *^the ecliptic” : i.a, as theipunderstood, the Sun's orbit round 
the Earth. 

741. “ Throws his steep flight in many an aery wheel” Thyer 
compares the descriptitiRi in Ariosto {Ori. Fur. IV. 24) of the de8cene> 
to Earth of the magician Atlante on^iis hippogiiir:— 

• *' Accelerando il volator le penne ** 

Con laighe ruote in terra a potsi venne.” 

742. ^on ^phatei top he lights.” Niphates, now Nimxoud-* 
Tag]^ a mountain-range in Armehia, on the north-west bank of 
Van, and betwemi the Vpper Tigris and one of the branches of the 
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Euphrates ; hence near to the tract supposed to have been Par^ise; 
The word Niphates implies " snowy range ”; and tile higher peaks 
reach 10,000 feet. Dunster notes that in the Mndd (IV, 

Mercury, when sent by Jupiter to i£nea^ at Carthage, alights first • 
on Mount Atlas, and thence flies precipitant to the sea-coast, and 
that in TasSo {Ger. Uk I. 14,15) Gabriel similarly alights on Mount 
Libanus. Compare also Milton’ft account o4 Satan’s flight through 
the air tind descent on Rome in nTs Latiif poem«/» Quintum Nmem- 


bris, 48-»-53* 

There are 742 lines in this Book of the Poem; but the number¬ 
ing in the original edition gives 75^ lines. This arises from a 
misnumbering at the ten after line 590, whereby the line that should 
have been numbered 600 is marked 6io, and from a miscounting,^' 
by \yhich eleven lines after line 720 (in the original called 730) are 
given as ten. • 


BOOK IV. 

t 

Argument: Gabriel promises to find him ere morning” so *in 
the Second Edition; the First has “to find him out.” 

1—5. “ O for that warning voice, which he who saw the Apo¬ 
calypse,” etc. See Rev. xii. 7—12; which passage the poet has 
closely in view in these opening lines. 

10. “ The tempter, ere the accuser, of mankindf In the passage 
in the Apocalypse just cited, describing Satan’s “ second rout ” from 
Heaven, he comes to Ea^h as “ the accuser of the brethren ” (Rev. 
xii. 10); but in the action of the poem he is the Tempter. The 
woM *Devil, from the Greek Diabol^, means ^‘Slanderer” or 
“ Accuser.” 

11. “ Th wreak”'. i.e. “ta avenge” (A.-S. wrecan): hence, as 
Mr. Keightley remarks, our modern expression “ to wreak vengeance” 
is incorrect. In the original editions the word is spelt “.wreck.” 

20—23. within Mm Hell he brings,” etc. The idea here is an 
old. one. Todd finds it in various authors, including Bede, who says 
of the Devils {Eccl. Hist. Book V. chap, xv.), Ubicunque, vel in aere 
%oUtant, vel in terris aut sub terris vagantur sive detinentur-, suarum 
secum fcru^t tormenta flammarum.” 

25. Of what he was, what is” etc. Todd cdmpares Ovid, 
^Trist. IV. I, 99, ^^Dum vice mutatd qui sim'fuerimque recorhr,” 

32—41. “ O thou” etc. These ten lines were probably the first 
written of the whole poem. Milton’s nephew Phillips remembeitd 
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]toving seen them as ea^ as about 1643, when it was Milton’s design 
that the poem iShould be a Tragedy. They were to be the opening 
^ines if the Tragedy: see Introd. 11. pp. 47-49. 

5^. above thy sphere ”: i.e. above the sphere of the Sun in the 
Ptolemaic sense,—the fourth of the Spheres round the Earth. 

50. “sdained^* : the Italian fonn (sdegnare) of our word “to dis¬ 
dain,” used also by^Spensir and yhers. * 

79. “ O, then^ at last relent” etc. Some suppose thisapeech to 
be addressed to the Deity; but it is more natural to take it as an 
address to Satan himself. i 

III—113. “ Divided empire” etc. God ruling in Heaven, above 
Chaos, Satan, claiming to rule in Hell, under Chaos, might consider 
t^at he already divided empire with him; but, if the new Universe, 
cut out of Chaos, could be added to Hell, so as to belong to ^lhe 
same dominion of Evil, then Satan might claim to reign “ more than 
half” Greenwood compares the line attributed to Virgil, “Divisum 
imperium cum Jove Ceesar habet” 

114, 115, “ each passion dimmed his face” etc The meaning is, 
iM)t, as usually interpreted, that Satan’s face grew pale three times,— 
first with ire, then with envy, then widi' despair; but that a shadow 
or dim scowl of^ach of these passions in succession passed over his 
face, followed by paleness. 

I a I. Artificer of fraud” In the poem /« 
l(Une 17) Milton calls Satan 'Jraudum magister” 

126. ^^the Assyrian mount”', i.e. Niphates, in Armenia, near the 
border of Assyria proper, but within the general region often named 
Assyria. *, 

131—171. • “ .S? h^fareSy and to the border comes ofEdm^ tvhere 
delicious ParadisCy now nearer, crowns,” etc Observe here the dis¬ 
tinction between Eden and Paradise Eden is the whole tract or 
district of Western Asia (the exact boundaries of which, as the poet 
fancied them, are given a little farther on) wherein the Creator had 
designed tfiat men should first dwdl j Paradise is the Happy Garden 
situated in one particular spot of this Eden,—on its eastern side, as 
the poet afterwards suggests, following one interpretation of the pass¬ 
age (Gen. iL 8), “ Andithe Lord God planted a garden eastward ij^f 
Eden.” Satan, descending from Meumt Niphates, reaches the border 
of Eden, and obtains, from that distance, a nearer view af the Para¬ 
dise lying within it. It is somewhat difficult to evolve out of Milton’s 
language in the passage an exact representation to the eye of th^ 
scene described; but the follov^ng appears to be what is meant:— 
At some distance frorh that border pf Eden at which the Fiend has 
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artfved 
mixed 
shaggy, 

the level table-land on its summit,—is Par&dise. It is ringe/J round 
by a verdurous or green wall of turf, higher than the highest of the 
trees on the slopes outside; and within the wall is seen a circle of 
fruit-trees, the trees of Paradise ittelf, over-topping even the wall and 
glowing in the sun. See subsequent notes on lines 208— qio, and 
lines 210—214. 

147, 148. “Uaden with fairest fruity blossoms and fnuts at oneef 
etc. The phrase “ loaden with fairest ^it” is repeated exactly Par. 
Lostf VIII. 307, and substantially Par. Lost^ IX. 577. Mr. Browne^ 
notes here: Milton, speaking of what hangs on the tree, calls it 
fhdt-; but, when plucked, fhiits.'* He refers, in illustration, to lines 
24P and 422 of the same Book, and to Book V. lines 341, 3g(b, 
Bdtok VIII. 307, and Comus^ 396. Mr. Browne’s remark, however, 
hardly express the fact,—^which is that Milton, when he thinks of 
a mass of fruit, or of one piece of fruit, uses the singular,• but, when 
he thinks of many individual fruits, or of various kinds of fruits, 
whether hanging or plucked, the plural For example? in this very 
passage, the “fruits” of line 148 are the same as the “fruit ” of Ufte 
147, still unplucked, but only thought of distributively. See also 
Comus 712 ; Par. Lost^ V. 87, VIII. 44, 147, IX. 7*45, 996, X. 565, 
603, 687. 

151. **imlhan in fair evening cloudl^ Bentley substituted for 
f«, and most editors have followed him,—quite unnecessarily. 

153. '^landskipf spelt “lantskip” in the original edition. The 
word occurs four times in^ Milton’s poetry,—here, P. L. II. 491, V. 
142, and PAIL 70,—and always as lantskip. 

*159—165. “ As<t when to them who sail beyond the Cape of Hope^ 
and now are past Mozambic^ off atjea north-east winds blow Sabean 
odours from the spi^y shore of Araby the Blestp etc. The fact that 
die fragrance of spices from lands where they grow may be per¬ 
ceived iStt off at sea had been noted by many authors,— e.g. Diodorus 
Siculus, who mentions it more p^ticularly with respect to that part 
of Arabia known to the ancients as Arabia Felix or Arabia Beata 
(Arabia the Happy or Blessed); of which Saba was a town. But, 
in imagining that sailors, who had rounded tile Cape, and got as far 
in their northern voyage along tl!e African coast as past Mozambique, 
could distSiguish perfumes coming from Arabia,—^qpd especially 
that such plumes could be carried to them there a north-east 
^nd,—Milton seems, in his blindness, to have forgotten geographical 
distances and bearings. Mr. KeighlAey, in his life of Milton (p. 43o)j 
; has pointed out this in the following coipment on the passage : 


he sees the beginning of a thidt wfldenmss of underwood, 
rith lofty trees, ascending in terraces, so a^ to form a vas^ 
circular hilL On the “ champaignhead ” of this hiM ^—/.k 
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■'** What is here asserted *is an itnposaibiUty. Any one who will look; 
^ onz map of die world will see that^ whoi a vessel going to India 
r has passed Mozambic, the coast of Arabia, is due north to her, and 
• at an immense distance,* with a portion of tlm east coast of Ahica 
** interposed.” In the maps of Africa in Milton’s days, however (at 
least in one which I have of the date x< 5 i 6 ), the east side of Africa 
trends away west irom,Cape Guar^fui to the Cape of Good Hope 
so much*more rapidly than in oip present maps that a vessel off 
Mozambique in would not be due south, but rather squth-west 
of Arabia Felix. Hence, in the matter of bearing, Milton’s recoUeo 
tion of his maps was not so iiyrorrect as it must be admitted to have 
been in the matter of distance. 


i68—171. “ TAan Asmodeus with the fishy fume” etc See the 
story of the Evil Spirit Asmodeus in the Book of Tobit in the 
Apocrypha. In love with a Jewish maiden, Sara, living in the 
Median city Ecbatana, he destroys her husbands in succession, till 
at last, after her betrothal to Tobias, the son of Tobit, he is foiled by 
a device of the Angel Raphael. Instructed by Raphael, Tobias 
burns the heart and liver of a fish he had caught in the Tigris; the 
which smell When the Evil Spirit had smelled, he fled into the utmost 
pafits of E^pt, and the Angel boun<L 4 ^im” (Tobit viii.)—“swM a 
vengeatm sent” \ an early instance of the use of this phrase in its 
present somewhat whimsical sense of “ most emphatically.” 

177. that passed ”a peculiar construction, for “that should 

^ve tried to pass.” • 

178. “ One gate there only was^ and that looked east on the other 
side” See subsequent note, lines 210—214. 

181. “At one slight bound high overleaped all bound.” Todd, 
after Stevens, cites a simil|r play on the word “bound” from Romeo 
and Juliety I. 4. Milton occasionally, though not so o!ten” as 
Shakespeare, indulges in this play on words. Mr. Browne instances 
lines 286 and 530 of this Book, and also IX. ii and XL 627. 

193. “*Sh since into his Church lewd hirelings climb.” See John 

X X—16, and compare Zya'das, —131. Zewdme&nt originally 
“ lak,” or belonging to the laity as distinct from the clergy (A.*l^ 
IcBwed): hence “ignorant” or “illiterate”; hence “low,” “base,” 
“dissolute.” - 

194, 195. “andon the Tree of ^fe^ the middle treef etc. See 
Gexk. il 9, and Rev. il 7. 

200, aoi. “whaff well usedf had been the pledge of immortaUty” 
The eommentatbrs have been puzzled by this passage. Satan being* 
immortal already, they say, did aot need the pledge of immortality 
that would have been gjven by eatxr^ of the Tiee of Life; and the 
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cmistruction does not permit the ** well used” to be applied to Adiun 
and Eve. Mr. Ross, however, explains thus: ^'Miltdb does not expect 
us sdiously to suppose thatiSatan could have *well used* tlie 
of life, and thereby secured immortal happiness; but his imaginationo 
is struck by the mere proximity of the Fiend to the * hfe-giving' 
plant ’; and, to make the reader vividly realise what he himself has 
vividly felt, he speaks of what oidy seems posf^ible as if it really were 
so.” Hume, noting the same difllculty in the passage, had long ago 
suggested that Milton must have had “ some allegoric sense ” in his 
mind, and was not sure but it might have been the conceit of 
Rupertus in his commentary on Gep,. iii. 22,—to wit, that neither 
Adam nor the Devil himself knew anything of the Tree of Life in 
the garden or of its virtues. Adam, in the poem, certainly knows m, 
the tree (see sequel, line 424); but, if Satan had known of it, then,. 
Hume suggests, he might have made Adam and Eve eat of it after ' 
they had eaten of the Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil, and so 
doubled his malice by making them immortal in their sin and misery. 
This is supersubtie, but there may be something in it ,Milton may 
have meant that Satan sat like a cormorant on the Tree of Life, 
using it for the mean purpose of prospect only, and little aware of its 
mysterious virtue, and of the higher uses to which it might have been 
turned even by himself. 

208—210. blissful Paradise of God the ghrden was^ by him 

in the east of Eden planted^ See note on lines 131—171. Para¬ 
dise is, originally, a Persian word, signifying an enclosed park or 
pleasure-ground. It was adopted into Greek, and was used by the 
Septuagint translators for the garden in Eden; which word E^n is 
Hebrew, and means “ Joy,” or “ Deliciousness.” 

210—214. Eden stretched her line from Auran eastwardf etc. 
Vdlunies have been written as to the site‘ of the trufe Eden of Scrip¬ 
ture,—the recognition of which jn our present Earth had, as the 
commentators supposed, become more difficult in consequence of the 
changes made by the Noachian deluge. By some the whole of Asia 
from the Ganges westward was understood as included in Eden; 
some theologians fixed the site a^ near the Persian Gulf; while other 
inquirers, not so much considering the Mosaic account as searching 
for the probable cradle of the human species on other grounds, have 
^placed Eden in Cashmere and other parts 0* the East. What may 
be called the most orthodox hypothesis is that which Milton follows. 
It places €den in Syria and Mesopotamia. Milton gives his own 
notion of the exact limits in one direction as being from Auran on 
•the west (r>. Hauran or Auranitis, a district in Syr^ lying south of 
Damascui^ beyond the east frontier of the Holy Land, and reo^hh 
able in our modem maps by the name of the mountain Jebd-Hauran, 
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s (0 marking it) to Seletana cm the east,—the royal city of the Greek 
dynasty of the Seleucidse, built on ^e Tigris about b.c. 300, in the 
l^strk^ supposed to have borne long before that date the Scriptural 
^name of Telassar (see Isaiah xxxviL xa), and now near Baghdad If 
the reader will refer to our present maps, he will find that the region 
thus indicated is about 450 miles wide from west to east, and that 
it was so situated with respect to Mpunt Niphates, or Nimroud-Tagh, 
in Armeijia, that Sata!i, approacMng it firom that mountain, must 
have come upon its* northern fronner, but at a spot much nearer to 
its eastern extremity (Telassar, where Seleucia afterwards was) than 
to its western extremity (Hauran). But this corresponds with the 
supposed site of Paradise in l^den. It was eastward in Eden (Gen. 
ii. 8),— i.e. it was in that part of the ancient Assyria, or the present 
Turkish government of Baghdad, where the Euphrates and the 
Tip-is approach each other in flowing south. It will be observed 
that Milton, notwithstanding this partial definiteness, still leaves the 
geography of Eden partly indefinite. He does not, for example, give 
its boundaries north and south, but only east and west. So, also, 
though Saflin must necessarily, according to the description, have 
come upon Eden by its northern frontier, we are somewhat confused 
by finding that he approaches the Hill of Paradise on its west side 
(see line 178),—the side opposite to ihat where was its only gate. 
We may suppose^ if we choose, that the Fiend, after crossing the 
frontier of Eden, advances for a while due south, and then turns east, 
so as to attack Paradise on its west side. But here, too, there may 
be a haze in the poet’s recollections of his maps. • 

223—246. “ Southward through Eden went a river large” etc. 

Milton has here closely in view the sequel of the passage in Genesis 
already cited: “ And a river went out of Eden to water the garden; 
and from thence it was parted, and became.four heads. The name 
.of the first is Pison; that 4 s that which compasseth the whcte ISnd 
of Havilah, where there is gold. . . . And the name of the second 
river is Gihon; the same is it that compasseth the whole land of 
Ethiopia. And the name of the third river is Hiddekel (Tigris); 
that is it which goeth towards the east of Assyria. And fourth 
tiver is Eu{)hrates” (Gen. ii. 10—14). It is impossible to identify 
this river-system of the Scriptural Eden with the existing river-system 
of the Syrian and Mesopotamian region supposed to be Eden in the 
poem. Much ingenuity has been spent on the attempt to do so^ 
but many commentators have been pontent to suppose an alteration 
of the river-system of Western Asia by the Deluge. Milton, it will 
be spen, gets*rid of the difficulty by adhering to the Scriptural 
account and yet*adapting it to his own description of Paradise with^ 
out naming the rivers. One largp river flowing south through Eden 
(aftmards identified by him with the Tigris, Book IX. 71), he 
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supposes to pass, engtdphed in a siAterrnneem ehemml, right throl^ 
or underneath the Hill or Mountain of Paradise,«>^e fertility of 
which, as of a vast mass of garden mould, was maintained by p fouQ$ 
thence sucked up and dispersed in rivulets above. This river, after ^ 
thus passing through or underneath the hill, reappeared at the other 
side, and there received, in the form of cascades down the southern 
slope of the hill, the rills which \t had lent in its passage. It then 
divided itself, in the plain south df Paradj^, fnto four grea| streams: 
these streams thence pursued each its course through many a famous 
Asiatic land •, but it is less necessary, he says, to follow Mm in their 
wanderings than to describe the effects of the fount from the subter¬ 
ranean parent stream in irrigating Pafadise. He therefore abstains 
from further description of Eden at large, and goes on to descrilH 
the Happy Garden itself, within the verdurous wall, on the champaign 
mountainhead. It will be seen (lines 236—268) that this tabl^ 
land of Paradise itself is of considerable extent, containing variety* of 
hill and plaii^ But the reader must not forget the great river under¬ 
neath it, and the concealed gulf through which it flows, as these 
are of importance afterwards. ^ 

224. ** his course.” See note, Book I. line 254. 0 

232 darksome passage” See note. Book I. line 254. * 

250. “ Hung amiable^—Hesperian fables true^ iftrue^ here only ”; 
i.e. hung lovely, realising the ancient fables of the gardens of the 
Hesperides,—&bles, if true at all, true only here. 

256. “««</ without thorn the rose.” One of the fancies of thte 
Fathers was that, till after the Fall, the rose had no thorns,—a fancy 
alluded to by Herrick (1647) in these lines, quoted by Todd from 
one of his poems:— 

*0 Before man’s fall, the rose '#as bom iw 

(St Ambrose says) without the thorn.” 

* 

264. “ The birds their quire apply” So, as Bowie noted, Spenser, 
R Q. III. i. 40 

^ Sweet birdes thereto applide 

Their daintiu layes.” 

268—272. that fair field of JEnna” etc. Enna, where 

Proserpine, the daughter of Ceres, was carried off by Pluto or Di^ 
was in the heart of Sicily. * 

272—^74. “ wr that sweet grove of Daphne^ by Orontes and the 
inspired Castalian spring.” The famous Castaly or Oastalian spring 
^pf the Greek poets was a stream of Mount Parnassus near the Aich 
W Apollo at Delphi in Phocis; but the one here meant was a spring 
which had borrowed the same name, near Apollo’s sacred grove of 
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• <» 

piiipHeie in Sym, C^ontes flows into the Meditansnean 

not &r from Antiodi. 

^ —^ 79 * ^ Ityman etc. • There were not a few 

jflaces named Nysa in the* ancient world; but the particular Nyse^ 
isle here'meant seems to be the island in the lake Tritonis, about the 
middle of the northern coast of Africa, where the river Triton flows 
from the lake into the lesser Syrtis. H^ere, according to the account 
adopted in the tex^—^biit^ accor^ng to other accounts, at Nysa in 
Ethiopia, to the south of Egypt,—the infant Bacchus (^to%ysos) was 
educated. In the common mythology Bacchus is the son of Jupiter 
and the nymph Semele, and h^is secretly brought up by the nymphs at 
Nysa, after his mother’s death,'to avoid the wrath of Juno. But Milton 
makes him here the son of Jupiter Ammon or Hammon (the Libyan 
Jupiter) and the n5rmph Amalthea ; and it is from the wrath of Rhea, 
Saturn’s wife and Jupiter’s stepmother, that he is hid. So far as 
Milton has authority for this version of the legend, the commentators 
And it in Diodorus Siculus. 

280—#84. “NoTj where Ahassin kings their issue guards Mount 
Amara” etc. Amara or Amhara is now the name of a large district 
or tract of high table-land in the middle of Abyssinia, east of. Lake 
Taan or Dembea, where the Blue Nile has its head. Lying as it 
does about half-way between the Tropic of Cancer and the Equator, 
it may be said to be “ under the Ethiop line.” In this district, in 
the old maps, sketching Abyssinia when it was less known than now, 
and was believed to contain the true head of the Nile as a whole, 
we And marked the single lofty mountain Amara, which was believed 
to be an important place in Abyssinian history. Here the sons of 
the Emperor of Abyssinia,—for such is the title that has been 
borne by the kings of that country since* the fifth or sixth century, 
when they were of some cpnsequence,—wefe said to be edu^te4 in 
strict seclusion. * As showing the prevalence of this story in Milton’s 
time, Todd quotes this passage from Heylin’s Microcosmus (1627); 
“ The hill of Amara is a day’s journey high; on the top whereof 
are thirty-four palaces, in which the younger sons of the Emperor 
are continually enclosed, to avoid sedirion. They en} 5 y there 
whatsoever is fit for delight or princely education. This mountain 
hath but one ascent up, which is impregnably fortified, and was 
destinate to this use anno 470 or thereabouts.” The reader need 
hardly be reminded of ^he use made of this legend or tradition by 

Johnson in his stoiy of Rassellis, Prince of Abyssinia. Such 
was said to b^ the delightfulness of the mountain and its*neighbour- 
hood that by some it was supposed to be the Scriptural Paradise. 

283. From this As^rian garden” Here, again, as in line 126, 
Mflton uses the word Assyria intts largest extension. 
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393 '—*95‘ wisdom^ sancHludt Aemu and purt-^kn^^, 

bui in irut fiUal freedom placed^ whmce true autAorify in Bf 

some this passage is pointed so as to make the whence^' n^fer t^, 
^'^sanctitude severe and pure” i.e, to imply ^at such sanctitude is thh , 
source of true authority in men. I conceive, however, that to make 
the whence” refer to “fiiialfreedom” — i.e. make such freedom the 
source of true authority in men,—is more in accordance with Miltott’s 
mode of thought; and the origina| pointing sdeins to warrant this. • 

^01. ( “Ayacinthine locks”: i.e. dark in colour, and curling 
naturally like the blossoms of the hyacinth, Hume compares 
Homer, Od. VI. 231; where Athen^, to increase the beauty of 
Ulysses, gives him such hair;— ^ 

oiXas ^K€ Ki/JMS iiaKu>9lvtf ivOei Sftolat. 


Eve's hair, on the other hand, is golden and long. 


307, 308. “which implied subjection” See i Cor. xi. 9—15.' 


309, 310, “And by her yielded^ by him best received yielded^ with 
coy submission” etc. The meaning is “by her yielded with coy 
submission, etc., and by him best received when so yielded.” 

323, 324. “Adam the goodliest man” etc. These two lines 
have been pointed out as containing a kind of double bull lin 
language,—making Adam the goodliest of Adam’s sons, and Eve 
the fairest of Eve’s daughters. But in Greek and Latin such a con¬ 
struction was not uncommon; and Milton purposely adopts it here. 
There is a similar construction in Book II. 678 : where see note. 


337. “gentlepurpose ”: Le. conversation (propos). Thyer quotes 
Spenser, F. Q. III. viii. 14:— 

" He gan make gentle purpose to his dame.” 

353. “ Or bedward ruminating i.e. chewing the cud as they 
walked ilowly to their place of rest. * i 


362. “Little inferior” \ Psalm viii. 2. (Newton.) 

381— 2!^i. “ Hell shall u/fold,” tic. See Isaiah xiv. 9. (Gillies.) 
389.“ “public reason Just”: i.e. just polity or political expediency. 

i 

397—408. “ himself now one, noiv other ... a lion now . . . then 
as a tiger,” etc. In Sylvester’s Du Bartas (“The Imposture”) 
Satan’s successive transmutations of himself into different animals in 
Eden are thus described:— 

*' Our freedom’s felon, fountain of our sorrow, 

Thinks now the beauty of a Horse to borrow; u 
Anon to creep into a Heifer’s side; 
b Then in a Cock or in a Oog to hide; ” 

Then in a nimble Hsurt himself to dtroud; 

Then in the starred plumes of a Peacock' prond.” 







.'. . turmd him^ txci* 
^vtrhen Ad&m, thus isnoving speech to 
^;jij|Eoed*hin^ the Fiend,—all ear,” etc. 


'B 


4 ‘ ' 449 ' " ^ remember^* etc. It is implial here that, 

' ill MBtoh’s imagination, Adam and Eve bad already been together 
hi Paradise for some time. See Introd. II. pp. 113, 114. 


458—^473. “A) lo»k into the dear smooth lakOy” etc. It was 
pelted oht by Stilliitgfleet fiiat Miftcm must, throughout this passage, 

' have bad in view Ovid’s description {Met. III.) of Narcissus^gazing at 
his own image in the water. 

478. ** Under a platam” ^i.e. -a plane-tree. 


483. His fleshy his bone.^' See Gen. ii. 23. 

486. individual ”: i.e. not to be divided, inseparable (Lat in- 
dividuus). The word occurs twice besides in Milton’s poetry {Far. 
Losty V. 610, and On limey 12), and both times in the, same sense. 
He uses the word dividual twice {Par. Losty VII. 382 and XII. 85) 
in exactly the opposite sense,— i.e. “separable” or “parted.” 

493. ^‘unereproved’*: i.e. not to be reproved, blameless. Used 
onee Insides in the same sense {HAlL^^e^. See also unremot>ed in 
/hr. Losty IV. 987. 

512, 513. “ Yet let me not forget what I have gained from their 
own mouths'^ It was one of the fancies of the Jewish commentators 
on Gen. iii that Satan first learnt the prohibition imposed on Adam 
as to the Tree of Knowledge by overhearing him conversing on the 
subject with Eve; and Milton has adopted this fancy. 

539. utmost longitude ^': i.e. in the^extreme west' 

542, 543- “Against the eastern gate of Paradise levels his 
evening, rays.** Mr. Keightley was the first to point out ifLife'*of 
Miltony p. 431) that here Milton has possibly made a slip. The Sun, 
setting in the west, could not level his rays direct against the eastern 
gate of Paradise (its only gate, as Milton has told us, line 178, and 
fadng towards the present Persia), unless it were against thw inside 
of that gate. Milton may have mehnt this; but it is hardly likely, 
innce in what follows he seems to be describing the gate from the 
outside. 

549. “Gabrielsat.**^ See note,.III. 648—650. • 

'555, 556- “ Thither came Uriely gliding^ etc. See Bpte% III. 

; ^8^1650, and*69o, 691. If Uriel came on a beam from the setting 
Bnp.to the eastern gate of Paradise, he must have crossed Paradise, 
Whece Satan was still roaming, in ci|rder to reach that gate. See 
note, IV. 542, 543. * 

■ ■ tot* in • 
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^ 5 S 6 . ** On m ^mh9(tim>i s^fi m n ak^i^ QmM ;^l%'.''''|?'4' 
laa&y lines in which Milton, by a b^t^l fitness ^ mi^uie aiul ,^;;: ip; 
coBifKsnent letters, makes the sound si^est<>the sens&« Xomittijg^ :;'''^^ 
Cmust So. ' 


561. i^Gahriil, to thee thy course iy lot hath given ckluge aied v 
strict watch^” eibc. It was observed by Callander that Milton inobah^ 
‘^took the idea of the Angels performing their ministry by lot, and 
in different courses, from the prints among t^e Jews, who attended, t ,, 
the altar^in several courses.” See Luke i. 8, 9. !' 


564. my sphere”' See note, IV. 39. 

569. ^But in the mount thatUes^from Eden north” See note, 
IV" a 10—214. 


' 59 ®» 59 ** “"lahose point now raised hore himf etc. While Uriel ^ 
and Gabriel have been conversing, the Sun has fallen to the horizon, 
so that the sunbeam on which Uriel returns inclines from Paradise ' 
to the Sun. 


59 ®— 597 * ^'ufhether the Prime Orb . . . had thither rolled .. . 
or this less volithile Earth,” etc. A curious passage, as showing the 
uncertain state of Milton’s astronomical belief In tbe main, as we 
have seen abundantly, it is the Ptolemaic system of astronomy 
he follows in the scheme of the Universe assumed in his poem. 
According to this system, the setting of the Sun in the west would 
be caused by the revolution westward of the Prime Orb, or Primum 
Mobile,— i.e. the vast outward shell or sphere of space endosing all 
the other ^heres. But the astronomical system of Copernicus ai^d 
Galileo,—according to which the setting of the Sun in the west is 
more simply explained by the rotation of the Earth itself eastward,*— 
had by this time been pretty widely propagated. Milton had been 
impressed by this system, and was probably more of a convert to it 
thw ihost of his contemporaries; and hence, though he retains fot 
his general purposes the Ptolemaic system, he takes the precaution 
in this passage of suggesting^as perhaps more plausible scientifically, 
the Copemican alternative. See Iiitrod. II. pp. 90,91, and note, VIII. 
15 etSefi 

603. **her amorous descant” “Descant” is here used m its 
musical sense of “ variation of dieme.” 

605, 606. “ Hesperus, that led the starry^st ”: dxe evetdng sts^. 
Bowie quotes Spenser’s Epithedamium, where the Evening Ster >i|r 
address^:— 

*‘Fayre dUlde of beauty, glorious lampe of lavS) ’ 

That all the host of heaven in tanks dost lead.” , / 

vk; 

I 62^ “dar walk cd noon ”: so in the Second and sn^eqiiialpt 
editions; but in the Fimt ** J ' ^ M 











^^ notinourptesentsen^of titewdrd . 
. <i»iliaai^ thie onginal sense of “tending with the hand’^ 

.^^m$mieuvrt)f cultivatiilg. Richardson in his JDici. quotes this passage 
from^Sk Thomas Smith’s Commonwealth (1583), where manure 
. hleaihs simply/<? manage: “It [the Commonwealth of England] is 
governed, administered, and manured,'by three sorts of persons”; 
but he quotes also a passage from Hall’s Satins (1598), which shows 
that the word had by^hat^time acquired also its present sense:— 

*< Though many a load of marie and manure laid ^ 

Revived his barren leas, that erst lay dead.” 


640. “ All seasons ”: not seasons of the year, but of the day. 

642. “ With charm of earliest birds ” : “ charm ” in its original 
sense of “ song ” (carmen). 


661. “ Those havef etc. In most editions “ these ” is substituted 
for “ those,” which is the reading in Milton’s own editiona I see no 
good ground for the change. . 

671. “ Their stellar virtue ”: a phrase embodying Ae astrological 
notion of fti actual physical influence of the stars on terrestrial beings. 


680—6^. How often . , . have we heardl* See note, IV. 
449. Dunster compares Tempest.^ HI. 2: “ The isle is full of 
noises,” etc. 


688. '^Divide the night” \ into watches, like the bugles or 
trumpets of soldiers relieving guard. ^^Dividere noctem” was the 
Latin phrase for this; and Richardson quotes Silius Ijjalicus, Pun. 
ilTL. 154: “Cum buccina noctem divideret” 


69s—703. “<?» either side Acanthusf etc. Compare this de¬ 
scription of Eve’s bower with the similar enumeration of flowers 
for the bier of Lycidas (Lycidas, 134—Beautiful as this is, it 
falls short of that in richness and exquisiteness of colour. • Was it 
that, after years of blindness, Milton’s recollections of flowers and of 
the minutiae of colour had grown dim ? See Introd. II. pp. xo6, 107. 

703. “ Of costliest emblem ”: i.e. mosaic pattern. 

716, 717. unwiser son qf Japhet” \ i.e. Epime^Sieus, the 
brother of Prometheus. In the ancient myth, Jupiter, to be avenged 
upon the wise Titan, Prometheus, the son of lapetus, who had stolen 
.the sacred fire from l^ven, caused a woman to be created,—tl^ 
fkst mortal female that ever lived. ^All the gods vied in equipping 
her with graces and gifts; and hence her name Pandop (“ the all- 
gifted”). She was sent to Elarth under the conduct of Hermes or 
||0f€Uiy, cairyiqg with her a box, which she was to present to whq^ 
imever married her. Prometheus would have nothing to say to her; 
but his less wise brother EpimefbeUs was captivated. ,He married 



te : sna, *heii the box was opened, ont flwr f ' ' V 
has since been heir ta Only Hope remained at the bol^ of ^. , 
Ijoxy—the lid having been closed in time. ji. , f - 

^iQ. stale”: so in the original; thdugh ** stolen” would smt » 
our present grammar, and also the ear, better. 

-ta® ^^both.’* Dunster objected to this third repetition ^e 

T^r^howeverl'noVmL^^^ in Milton'seditionsj ^ ^ 

the use if “both” with reference to more obj^ts 

d^wSrein Milton: “both, matter,form, and style « (Sonnet XL) 

735- “ thy gift of sleep” Todd quotes Psalm cxxvii. ^a. 

<762. “ Whatever hypocrites austerely talk”^c. It hw 
744 ^ j . T^_ Keiffhtlev that in this passage Milton had in 

HEarsisrss:; trass 

SHsjSf ys^B£^: 

Milton refep to Scriptural textt: Gen. i. 28 , i Cor. m ao 3 ^ 

I Tim. iv. 1 —3 i Meb. xiv. 4 ; etc. 

7^1. propriety” : property. 

« Present or past, as saints and patriarchs used.” I am n^ 

Ktotio^ or in that known to saints and patriarchs in the old 
"*”^68 “ Mixtd dance, or wanton mask, or midmgM 4 ^” 

WO of a peculiar kind, both acted,-^««i^ and Comm. 

,69. “ Or serenate." The Italian word^is serenata, from Sera, 
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Twbes this fact* very accurately to the imagination in these 
Woi^: "The high shadow of the £anh, which reaches beyond the 
ftfoo% aiih which b* our Night” Hilton, using a somewhat less 
eoireet phraseology, speaks as if the shadow extended only into the 
"subluAar vault,”— t.e. as if the apex of the shadowy cone fell short 
bf the Moon, or only just reached it j Either way, and whether on 
the supposition that t];ie alternation of Day and Night is caused by 
the rotation of theaE^th«itself,ja: on the old assumption that it is 
caused by the revolution of the l^n round the Earth, the progress ot 
Night, as regards the inhabitants of the Earth, may be repres^ited 
as the motion of the Earth’s^ shadow round the circle of the starry 
heavens from east to west, exactly as the hour-hand of a twenty-four 
hours clock would move round the dial-plate. This sublime image 
is before Milton. The clock by which he measures the hours as they 
passed in Paradise, while our first parents slept, is that vast astro¬ 
nomical clock of which the great circle of the starry heavens was the 
dial-plate and the Earth’s shadowy cone the moving hour-hand. At 
sunset in paradise (which we are to suppose to have been about six 
o’clock, not only because of the geographical position of Eden, but 
also because^ there is evidence in the poem that the season of the 
y^ is assumed to have been Sprii^) the Earth’s shadow would 
point to the eastern horizon; as the night advanced, it would mount 
in the heavens ;.at midnight, when the Sun was shining full on the 
opposite hemisphere, it would have clomb to its height, like the 
hour-hand of a clock pointing to twelve; and from midnight to sun- 
jise it would descend the other quadrant to the western horizon. 
The time of night indicated in the present passage of the poem, 
accordingly,—when the shadow had gone half-way up the sublunar 
vault,—is midway between sunset and midnight. To be prosaic and 
precise, Milton means to say that it was about nine o’clock. By 
that early hour* our first parents, after their evening walk To t!ieir 
bower and their conversation and adoration under the starry canopy, 
were already asleep. Milton himself, in his later days, or about the 
time when he wrote Paradise Lost^ “ went to bed about nine.” So 
we Iwn from Aubrey. 

778. And from thdr ivory fart the Cherubim forth issuings at 
the aceustomed hourf etc. This must mean that, at nine o’clock, with 
military precision, those Angels or Cherubim who, under the command 
of Gabriel, were entruAed with the guard of Paradise (see lines 55B 
or:554), issued not out at the eastefn gate of Paradise, so as to be 
be^d the wjills, but only from one of the inner ports 9 f that gate 

a space within the wdls, ready for the duties of the night-watch. 

. /^ey stand at Arms, as in a courtyard, to receive Gabriel’s order^ 
; .^abdel has waited for this hous*to take the measures suggested by 
' information at si^nset. f 




these draw ^ .V 

Gat^iiel's order is dmt his second in command, ^his nsiije! 

means ‘‘the Strength of God"; see note, III. 648—65J5), shddd' " 
lead half of the armed Angels round th^ifralls of Paradise on thie «• . 
innde, taldng the southern circuit from the eastern gate, i^ile Jhe 
himself, with the remainitfg half, would make the northern circuli . , 
inside from the same gate (obsenre tha^ as ^tan had approadied' 
Eden by the northern frontier, Gabriel reserves ^e more important jj 
' circuit for himself). They would' thus meet at the west, or at the 
point of the circumference of Paradise exactly opposite the gate fircm. 
which they set out 

'784, 785. flame they part^ half wheeling to the shield, half% 
the spearf — i.e. half to the l^t and half to the right,—^the shield being 
on the soldier’s left arm, and the spear in his right hand. The phrase . 
is a Latin one; “ DecUnare ad hastam, vel ad scutum " (“ to turn <0 >. 
the spear or the shield ”) occurring in Livy, as Hume notes, exactly 
in the sense'of our “Right or Left wheel.” The Greete had a 
similar phrase. v 

786. From these {i.e. from those that had wheeled right) two 
strong and subtle Spirits he {i.e. Gabriel) called'* Milton is singularly 
accurate in his military allusions. He here makes Gabriel tai:e 
command of what would be called the right subdivision, while Uzsiel, 
as his lieutenant, takes command of the left; which is what would 
take place with real troops in the circumstances. As the right sub¬ 
division was to take the northern circuit, and the left the southern 
circuit of Paradise, it is also suggested that, when the^ Angels wert 
originally drawn up in parade, before they received the order to wheel 
in subdivisions right and kft, they stood in line fronting Paradise, 
with their backs to the eastern gate. But this is not essential 

788^ IthurielandZephon*\ See note. III. 648-2-650. Ithuriel, 
in Hebrew, means “Search-pf-God”; Zephon, “Searcher.” 

797. “St? saying, on fa led his radiant flies.** Here again we 
have military accuracy. Gabriel’s subdivision of the Angels, going 
their rounH on the north side of Paradise, within the walls, march in 
fih, — i.e. two and two, behind each other, in a long string. 

798, these**'. i.e. Ithuriel and Zephon; who, while the other 
' Angels are marching in file round Paradise, |o, as special searchers, 

into the interior,—straight to the bower of AdW and Eve. 

804. 'inspiring venom.** Richardson quotes :Siteid ,351 f 
^^Vipereatn in^rans animam.** ^ '1. 

Offoras to its own likeniss” See note. Bode I. hue 

' and account of the word Its in Essay on Milton's Engli^, 

*•' ' 







' vf’/1 ;!** As^ wjkm a ^ark MgMs m a Imp 

Ws is c»ie instancy out of many in the poem, of an image 
the luminbus ^ects of fire. See remarks on the effects 
^pf hliSon’s blindness on his poetry, Introd. II. pp. loz—loS. 

835*836. *' Think not . . . thy shape the same^ or undimintshed 
t^h^sessj U> be known” The constniction is somewhat diffiPultj 
but the meaning seem^to be, Think not thy shape the same, or thy 
lightness undiminighed, so as to ^e known.” 

847—849. “ saw Ftrtue in her shape how lovely — scew^ Und pined 
his loss ”: a distinct recollection, with almost literal translation, of 
Persius, Sat. III. 35—38 :—§ 


** Magne pater divfim, saevos punire tyrannos 
Haud ali& latione veils, cum dira libido 
Movent ingenium, fervent! tincta veneno, 
Virtutem videant, intabescantque relict&.” 


This appropriation, pointed out first by Hume, has been mentioned 
to me by Professor Seeley as one of the most striking instances of 
Milton’s fitting of fiakes from the classics into his own text 


861—864. Now drew they nigh the western point” etc. Here 
a^n Milton^eeps military exactnes%Jn his description. Gabriel’s 
subdivision of the Angels and Uzziel’s subdivision, marching each in 
file and each its half round of Paradise,—the one on the north side 
and the other on*the south,—have by this time met, as was appointed 
(Utm 784), at the west point of the circuit, opposite the eastern gate, 
whence they had set out The subdivisions have joined (by the 
fiiiUtary act known as dosing\ and are standing in line, as before, 
lacing Paradise, Gabriel in firont, when Ithuriel and Zephon arrive 
with their prisoner. 

866—874. OfriendSi I hear^ etc.... He scarce hadended^ when” 
etc. The commentators hs^e marked the similarity here to th^passage 
in the Iliad (X. 533 et seq.) describing Nestor receiving Ulysses and 
Diconede on their return from the Trojan camp. 

885—901. “ To whom thus ScUem” etc. There is a strain of 
cbUi^y throughout this speech of Satan to Gabriel, as o£m coequal 
to ja coequal whom he hsis not seen for some tiine; but, as it is spoken 
‘‘with contemptuous brow*’ (line 885) and “in scorn” (902), the 
f cQuil^ must be supposed ironical. 

894. ** Dole with flight,” Todd quotes ATam/ef, I. a, “ In equSl 
sctde weighing delight and dole.” * ^ 

. 904, 905.* “ O loss of one in Hecwen to judge of wise^ since Satan 
Smd ironically by Gabriel, and meaning “ O the loss that disrg 
uV Im in 'Heaven, since Sa^ )fel 4 of one able to judge what 



'” V ‘ ‘ ', '''' I S'V' ', . ■'■ ’•''/' ''*'r'''''\'‘'\r'''’'^'^\'f'v^',^' 

turnjniurm him^ ' ’Mr. &e^htleyVs!S|gi^''‘|i^ 
Bot ** folly,” is the nom. to V returns.” ^ 

911. **Bmev£r^: Li. in wlmtever manne/. 

927. understand “en^my.” 


928. “ 7 %iMasting” \ so in Fir^ Edition; changed, phrhap^;by. ,. 

misprint, into “ Thy blasting ” in Second and Third. , , 

, • 

945. practised distances tc adnge”'^i.e. to»cringe, going badh* 

srards, at4>ractised distances from the throne, like Oriental comtiets. 
Todd compares the taunt of Prometheus, Prom. Vinct. 945. 


949 > 95 Argues no leader . .i,. and couldst thou ^faithf^^ 
ctddi” Gabriel here retorts sarcastically on Satan’s phrase in line 933. ' 

■ 953—956. “Army of fiendsf etc. In these four lines Gabriel 

apostrophises the absent host of Rebel Angels; in line 957 he reverts ; ' 
to Satan personally. 

962. “ateed”'. Le. “advise” or “decree for.” Originally the 
word meant to divine, to guess, to interpret, to read a ri(lfiie 


966. “ And seal thee” etc. Rev. xx. 3. (Hume.) 

% 

972. “ Proud limitary Cherub.” In Latin “ milit^ limitanei ” ^re 
soldiers in garrison on a frontier for the purpose of guarding it; and 
it is suggested that Milton formed the word “ limit^ ” in this sense. 
Gabriel having (line 964) referred to the “ hallowed limits ” he was 
set to guard, Satan retorts sneeringly “ Proud limitary Cherub.” It 
is as if he sasd “ Proud Cherub of those limits you speak so much of,” 


977—979* angelic squadron bright turned fiery red, sharpen- 

ingin rnoofUd horns their phalanx.” Another instance is here furnished 
of what has already been Qoticed (note, lines 814—819),—^the fre¬ 
quency ^with which Miltbn, probably because of his blindness, draws 
his descriptive images from the. mere effects of liglit. See Introd. 
II. pp. 104—-108. 

980. “ with ported spears.” Another instance of Milton’s correct 
use of n^ptary terms. See ante, I. 565, 618, IV. 784, 786, 797, 
861, and notes there. “Port ams” Js still one of the words'^ 
command in our army. On receiving this command the soldier brings 
his weapon,—/.^. the rifle with the bayonet attached,—to a slaptH:^ 
'position across his body, holding it with both ^nds, so that the hon^l 
and the bayonet are in a line cipssing the point of the left shoblddih 
He is thus vi a position to attack an enemy; for, on receiving a 
word of command, an easy movement from this posiddjti ehabl^s Mb”’ 
^ bring down his weapon finnly to the “ charge,” ie. with its 
turned olit horizontally or nearly 39 against whoever might tn^ 

2n time, before beyond were invented, the drill or 








pikt» or ^eaxs was iu)t gr^ljr Parent irom tbst now'lo 
mp iof tiio riie and bayonet; snd a l^y men “witb 
•Mi^lpaqp ” dkeant, therdfore, not (as most of the editors have fancied in 
iheiv notes on this passage) a body of men with their spears dtm^ 
straight out against an enemy, but a body of men with their spe^ 
.hdbi'in their hands across their breasts and slanting beyond the idt 
dmulder, ready to be brought down to the “ charge ” if necessary. 
Ilie At^els have iptlthe points of their spears turned to Satan; they 
, Iwve them only grasped in the ^sition preparatory to t^piing them 


against him. This explains the subsequent image; for a series of 
spears so “ ported ” over the left shoulders of a body of men, being 
parallel to each other and 4 islant, would resemble, to a spectator, 
cornstalks ih a field blown all one way by the wind. 


985. « alarmed**: i.e. “on his guard”: fear is.not implied. 


• 986. dilated stood** \ i,e. actually expanded in bulk to a vast 
degree. * Ithuriel had caught him shrunk to the dimensions of a 
toad; touched by Ithuriel’s spear, he had resumed* the ordinary 
angelic stftture; but now he towers to his utmost 


987. ** unremoved**: incapable of being removed. See note, 
IV. ^^92* 

988, 989. “on his crest sat Horror plumed,** A personification 
terrible in its veify vagueness. The poet, imagining Satan, sees as it 
were the plumed crest of his helmet, but gives only this visionary 
metaphor of it, of which Hume says: “Sat Horror plumed has 
^something in it quod nequw monstrare et sentio tantum*** Horror has 
been frequently personified by the poets. Thus Spenser {F. Q, II. 
vii. 23) 

<< And over them sad Horrour with grim hew 
Did alwaies soar heating his urq^ wings.” 

Shakespeare hts “ Victor^ sits on our helms ” {Rich^ II v! 3), 
and similar phrases. 


990. “ What seemed both spear and shield** Dunster and others 
after him object to the hesitancy here as spoiling the picture. “ The 
. ftitimation that Satan’s arms were^ mere semblance,” sa(^ Dunster, 
'**has a bad effect”; and Mr. Browne supposes that Milton here 
yielded to a sudden feeling that he was too material in his represent* 
adous of spiritual bein^. Nothing of the sort. Satan has just shot 
up, to such vast stature that it is impossible to give precise visdal 
de^ptions of his helmet (see last*note) or his arms. ^Tkat is die 
true reason for the vague what seemed.” 

992, 993. if the starry cope of Heaven perhaps^ or all the Elements 
pd lmti had gone to wrack,** ^jltob distinguishes here between the 
^dtent sphere of the fixed stars mijd the elements of fire, air, earth, 
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9(97, 998. “ Mungfarth in Heaven his golden seales^** etc, 4; 

lui Hume noted, must here have had in vieir the passa^^e in ^om^V' { 
(I&ad, VIIL 69) where Jupiter weighs the issues of uncertain evenly i. 
in golden scales, and that in Virgil \jEneid, XII. 725) where thene is ' 
a similar image. But Milton makes the balance the actual cptiK ' 
stellation Libra, and in other respects he makes |;he image *60112^7 
his own. • ' 

999-^—1002. “ Wherein all things created first he weighed^ etc. 
Hume cites Isaiah xL 12, Job xxviii. 25iind xxxvii. 16 ; and Newton 
adds Daniel v. 26, 27.— **ponders” in the literal sense of “weighs.” ^ 

1003. “ The sequel each of parting and of fight” The word 
“sequel” here has puzzled commentators, and Bentley proposed to 
read “ signal.” But the meaning is plain enough, if we take “sequel 
in its ordinary ^sense of “ consequence ” : one weight is or represents 
the consequence, or result, or advantage to Satan of “parting” or 
abstainmg from the combat; the other represents the consequence 
to him of actually engaging in the fight.. The scales are hung out, 
not to show, as between Satan and Gabriel, which wilT win, but to , 
show to Satan himself which will be the better for him of two courses 
of action. As the scale in which the sequel, or result, or advantage 
of fighting was placed proved the lighter and kickefi the beam, this 
showed him that that course of action was the less desirable for him. 

1010—ibi4. “Zb trample thee as mire” (Isaiah x. 6). **Ivr^ 
proof look up .. . His moulded scale aloft” Although the poet at 
first imagines the scales as weighing for Satan the “ sequel ” or con¬ 
sequence of one course o{ action against the “sequel” or conse- 
quetice of another, yet new, by a very natural variation of thought, 
not mvo!Ving«an inconsistency, he speaks 8f Satan’s whole power as 
being the thing weighed. ASr scale mounts,— i.e. his whole power 
is light in comparison with what is opposed to it. 


BOOK V. 

2. ^SosMd the earth with Orient pearl” x le. with dewdit^ 
Lucretius says of the sun (II. 211)“ Lumine consent arvodl* (Ne^pn.); 

* 3 —-S- sleep was aery light, from pure digestion hre^^imd ; 

^mperate vapours bland, which,” et<^: le. his sleep waif 
pKKluced by pure digestion, and by the bland temperate cloudinpii;' 
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ss of atcess) coitBeciie&tl|X nshig to tl^ ' 

Newton •»(} subsequent commentators make “s/a/^ ^ 

' ;^teb^eR#bf “whie^'I but it seems more iiataral, and more con* 

« sistenty^h the subsequent image, to take ^temperatevapoursbland^ 
die'i^htecedent 


^ the only sound”: i.e. the sound alone, no other being heard, 
tliyer quotes the phrase from Spenser {F. Q, V. xi. 30), “ As if the 
pnely softnd thereof she felird.” | 

6 . fuming rills ”: Ls. eidier, as Hume interpreted, rills purling 
as if angry, or perhaps, as Newton suggested, rills literally fuming, 
with file morning mists rising from them. 


7, 8. “ the shrill matin song of birds on every bough” Hume 
quotes ^neidf VIII. 456: 

* '* Evandram ex humili lecto lux sosdtat alnta, 

* Et matutini volucram sub culmine cantus.” 

17—25. “ Awake} my fairest” etc. There may be’a recollection 
here of thS Song of Solomon, ii. 10—13. 

32 . ourJendedplants” \ so in the original text; but corrupted 
in-later editions into tender” 

44. “ Heaven wakes with all his eyes.” See note. Book I. line 
354. Milton generally uses |the feminine possessive form her along 
with Heaven. Thus Book VII. 205, 206, “ Heaven opened wide her 
ever-duringgates”; and, again, lines 574, 575, Heaven that opened 
wide her blazing portals.” In the present instance, however, there is 
a fitness in the masculine form,—if it be the masculine by personi- 
, fication, and not simply the old neuter his. The eyes of Heaven 
wake to behold Eve; to have said ^^her eyes,” therefore, would not 
have been in keeping. Fi^m the same instinct it may be ^at«the 
poet, in the preceding lines 40, 41, has made the nightingale mascu* 
line,—-** Ms love-laboured song,”—whereas he usually makes this bird 
(though it is the male that sings) feminine. Thus Book IIL 40, 
tunes her nocturnal note ”; Book IV. 602, 603, tuneful night- 
^ ingale: she all night long her amorous descant sungf gftcu Todd 
fiincies that Milton in this passage may have remembered Giles 
.Fletcher’s lines {Christas Victory^ stanza 78);— 

" Heaven awakM all his eyes 
To s8e another sun at midnight rise.” * 

64. with venturous arm.” In the original text 

100—not “ But know that in the soul are many lesser famlHesf 
etc. It may be interesting to conqiare this little bit of Miltoii^ 

; p9^ology, introduced in explai^tioa of Dreaming, with the coire* 
\:8|)da»djii^ parts of Sir John Davies’s philosophical poem on the Soul 
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(1599). In that poem, after d>:^ribing the Five organs df Sense, 
Davies proceeds:— • 

“ These are the outward instruments of se4se; ^ * 

These are the guards which everjahing does pass, 

Ere it approach die mind’<s intelligence, ^ 

Or touch the Fantasy, Wit’s looking-glass. 

'' And yet these porters, which all thinp admit. 

Themselves perceive not, nor discem«the things : 

One common power doth an the folichead sit * 

• Which all their proper forms together brings.” 

The function of this common power, or recipient and percipient of 
the informations of the various sensesg is to transmit them to^a still 
higher region of the brain, 

“ Where Fantasy, near handmaid to the mind. 

Sits and beholds, and doth discern them all; 

Compounds in one things different in their kind ; , 

Compares the black and white, the great and small, m . . 

This busy power is working day and night; 

For, when the outward senses rest do take, 

A thousand dreams, fantastical and light, * 

With fluttering wings do keep her still awake.” 

Next are described Memory, and the Passions of Sense,^r beginnii^ 
of active Will; after which comes the supreme faculty of Wit, taking 
such various names as Reason, Understanding, Opmion, Judgment, 
Wisdom;— * 

The Wit, the pupil of the Soul’s clear eye, 

• And in man’s world the only shining star, 

Looks in the mirror of the Fantasy, * 

Where all the gatherings of the Senses are. 

From thence this power the shapes of things abstracts, 

And,” etc. e 

Mikon’% psychology, it will be seen, is vtry much tJiat of the fore¬ 
going passagfes, and in some points word for word. Doubtless, it 
was a common doctrine of the day.—r-I^an(y, Phantasy^ and Imagina¬ 
tion synonymous, or nearly «o, in Milton’s time. The differ¬ 
encing of Fancy from Imagination is a later habit. The word 
represent in line 105 is used ip its original sense of “making to 
reappear,” and not in the derivative sense of “ standing for.” 

no—113. “ fyr, in her (i.e. Reason’s) absence^ mimic Faney 
Vifikes” etc. Compare Tennyson’s beautiful txpression, in Maud^ of 
the same often-observed fact in dreaming:— 

And now by this my love has closed her aght, . 

And given false death her hand, and stolen away 
. To dreamful wastes where footless fancies dwell 

Among the fr^ments of the golden day.” 

117.“ Evil into the mind of God or Man.” Here, as frequently, 
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uses the word “ Qod ” generally ibr “ Angel ” or ** superhuman 
being.” , 

• ‘*j<7 unapprdved” \ corrupted, in some late edition!^ into 

‘'so unreprozred.” By is meant either “in this manner,” 

referring to Eve’s dream, or “if so be that it is.” The former 
construction seems the more natural. 

137—144. " But Jirst^ from under shady arborous roof soon as 
they forth toere come • . ,*lowly Jhey bowedy adoring” The con¬ 
struction becomes clearer by the (Mission, as here, of the iritervening 
descriptive clauses. It is marred in the original text by a comma 
inadvertently placed after “ t^of” the effect of which is to suggest 
that the adoration took place in the bower, whereas it was in the 
open air after they had come forth from the bower. 

142. "landskip” See note, IV, 153. 

144-^152. "Lowly they bowed^ adoring ... to add more sweet¬ 
ness.” In the whole of this passage there is more than a hint of 
Milton’s sympathy with the Puritans in their objection to Liturgies 
and set forms of worship. Thus “ each morning duly paid in various 
style” and, a^in, "or sung unmeditated,” Nay, in lines 150—152, 
is there not ^hat would be stranger from Milton) a reflection on 
instrumental music in worship ? Bishop Newton’s note on the 
passage may be quoted. “ As it is very well known,” he says, “ that 
our author was no friend to set forms of prayer, it is no wonder that 
he ascribes extemporary effusions to our first parents; but, even 
whilst he attributes strains unmeditated to them, he himself emulates 
^lie Psalmist.” Bishop Newton means that the splendid outburst 
which follows is a recollection of Psalm cxlviii. Milton, however, in 
his prose-discussions of the subject, takes full account of such forms. 
Observe, however, that he distinctly makds, Adam and Eve turn to 
the East in pra5ttng. They face the rising sun (139—1^3).» • 

150. "numerous verse”', i.e. musical, rhythmica^ or full of 
“ numbers ” in the poetic sense, as in the phrase “ to lisp in numbers.” 

‘ 160—165. “ Speak, ye who best can tell, ye Sons of Lightf etc. 
The word " ye ” is sometimes spelt in Milton as we now ^11 it, with 
one e; but sometimes thus, "yee.^ So with similar words. It has 
been supposed that he had a rule in this, according as he meant the 
word to be less or more emphatic. But, if so, the present passage 
^ rather puzzling. TMfe word “ ye ” occurs in it five times. In the 
First Edition the spelling “ yee ” is* adopted in two of these cases 
(Nos. 4 and S^—-to wit, in lines 163, 164, thus— • 

“... yee in Heav’n, 

On Earth joyn all yee creatures ...” • 

We can conceive that Milton intended an emphasis upon the word 
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**y£i ” in both, these cases; though, perhaps, Jbardly tlmt he intended 
a greater emphasis than on the first ** ye ” in line i60f, But, if we get 
over this (and it seems to improve the sense t(^ make the nrord^^e ” 
peculiarly emphatic in the two cases where it fs spelt “ yee how ^ 
ha ppens it that in the Second and Third Editions there is a variation ? 

162. without night” Rev. xxi. 25. (Dunster.) 

165. ^^Ifirnfirsts him last” etc Rev. xxSi. 13. 

» (V ^ 

166-7-170. ** Fainst of Stars *.ff. the.planet Venus j which, 

when she is to the west of the Sun, rises and sets before him, and is 
then called Phosphorus, Lucifer, or the Morning-star, but, when she 
is to the east of the Sun, rises and sets after him, and is then called 
Hesperus, or the Evening-star. It is as Phosphorus or the Morning-’^ 
star that she is here addressed,—“ sure pledge of day,” etc ; but the 
phrase “ fairest of stars ” is, as Hume noted, precisely Homer’s {Ilia^, 
XXII. 318): 

"Bffirepor, 9 s icdXXtOTOS iv oipavip tararou dirn^p.*’ 

Donne, in his Progress of the Soul^ describing the passage of the dis¬ 
embodied soul through space, says:— 

Venus retards her not, to enquire how she • 

Can, being one star, Hcsper and Vesper lie.” t 

169. “ in thy sphere ”: i.e, in that one of the astronomical spheres 
to which the planet belonged. 

171. “ Thou Sun^ of this ^eat World both ^e and soul” Hume 
quotes from Ovid {Met. IV. 228) the phrase “mundi oculus” for the 
Sun, and Newton finds him called “ animus mundi ” in Pliny. 

176. fixed in their orb that flies.” Orb means here astronomical 
sphere in the old or Ptojemaic system. The orb or sphere of the 
fixed stars was the eighth from the Earth. 

177—20-1. “ And yeP etc. See note, 160—165. Butin 

these twenty-five lines the alternation of the spelling between “ ye ” 
and “ yee ” in the original edition does accord very exactly with the 
notion that Milton meant to indicate emphasis by the spelling “yee.” 
The word..pccurs eleven times in the passage, and in the original 
edition the spelling “ yee ” is given in four cases out of the eleven, 
—Nos. I, 6, 10, and ii,—^precisely the cases where, in reading the 
passage, the word has to be pronounced strongly. And the arrange- 
rfient is preserved to the Third Edition. ** 

t 

177. **flve other wandering Fires.” As the poet has already in¬ 
voked Venus, the Sun, and the Moon, there remain «to be invoked 
only ^^four other” of the seven bodies known uj the astronomy 
of Milton’s time as the planets or “wandering fires,”-—to wH, 
Mercury, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. Hence BenSey reads “jW" 
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iierfi for "jSiw.” It mcpf be a slip on Milton's part; or he may have 
meant to re-in^lude Venus. Admn is afterwards instructed that the 
be a plan<^t (VIIL 128); but not yet 

ryS. **not without ^g”\ ‘Uhe music of the spheres,” one of 
Milton^ most fovourite ideas. 


181. ”/« quaternion run”: i.e. in fourfold combination, as Air, 
Earth, Water, and Fy-e. 

195? “ war6lef*as ye jtow” Mr. Browne refers to III. 31. 

198. ** That, singing, up to Heaven-gate ascend” Newton cites 
the.song in Cymbeline (II. 3), “Hark! hark! the lark at Heaven's 
gate sings ”; and there is Hearly the same phrase in Shakespeare’s 
Sonnet XXIX. 

202—204. “ Witness if \ be silent * by my song.” We 
sjiould have expected here the plural pronouns toe and our, since 
Adam and Eve are both engaged in the adoration. Bentley, who 
takes any liberty he likes with Milton’s text,' actually makes the 
change. ^But it has been suggested that Milton had the practice of 
the ancient Greek choruses in view, where, though many are singing, 
the first prqpoun singular is used. Likelier perhaps is it that he 
thought of Adam as the sole speaker , in the act of worship, EVe 
listening. One even thinks of the poet himself as, by substitution, 
the speaker her^. 

214. “pampered boughs.” Richardson’s Dkt thus defines the 
word Pamper: —“Fr. Pampre; Lat. Pampinus, a vine-leaf; Fr. 
•Pamprer, to fill, furnish, or cover with vine-leaves; ^d hence to 
train or nurse into luxuriant growth.” The word in English is as 
old as Chaucer; but Skeat’s derivation of it is dififerent. Defining 
pamper “as to glut,” he connects it with the Low-German pampen, 
to cram, and pampe, broth,—nasalised frt>m pappe, pap, foo4 for 
infants. * m * 


215—217. “the vine to wed her elm,” etc. The twining of 
vines round the elm and the poplar, for support, and also, as was 
thought, for the bettering of the grapes, is frequently spoken of in 
the classic poets as the marriage qf the vine: e.g. Horaotf, Epod. II. 
9, Ovid’s Met. XIV. 661 et seq. 

218, 219. “ the adopted clusters f eXx:.. Dunster quotes Buchanan, 
Maice Cal. 66 :— • • » 

“ Pampinus appositae coihplexus brachia sylvoe 
Vestit adoptivis robora nuda comis.” n 

aao--«223. “and to him callM Raphael, the sociable Spirit, that 
denned to travel with Tobias^ etc. Stillingfleet perceives a recoll^- 
tion here of the employment of^ermes by Zeus on a similar errand 
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ap: 4 , for the same reason {H XXIV. 334).—This is the s©c:^ 4 ' 
reference in the poem to the story of Tobit in the ^pocn^ha 
IV. 16a—171 and note there). Mr. Keightlfy thinks ^|iIton 
fond of that story.— Raphael in Hebrew means “ Health of God*' txT 
«The Divine Healer.” . ' c 


224—2^8. Raphael,* said he, Uhou hear^st,*** etc. Thy» 

saw an imitation here, and in the sequel, of Tasso, Ger. Lid. IX 
58; where God calls Michael and sends him to fie^p the Christians‘ 

* ** Chiama egli a se Mich^e, il qual nell’ armi 

Di lucido diamante arde e lampeggia; 

E dice lui: Non vedi or come s’armi 
Contra la mia fedel diletta ^greggia 
L’empia schiera d’Avemo ?” etc. 


?49. **celestial Ardours.** The word “Ardours” is but a fine 
translation of the Hebrew word “ Seraphim,” which is from a vdrb 
meaning “to burn.” 


257—26r. From hence—no cloud, or .. . star interposed, 
however small—he sees,** etc. From confused pointinrg in the- 
original, there has been some difference as to the reading of this 
passage. Newton and Todd construe as follows:—“^From hence, 
no cloud or star being interposed to obstruct his sight, he sees the 
Earth, however small at that distance, not unlike other shining 
globes,” etc. They point the passage accordingly.* But this con¬ 
struction seems not only unnatural, but absurd; for the poet goes 
on to speak^of the “Garden of God” and the “cedars” as being 
cloudily visible to the Angel on the Earth’s disc,—whence it is clean* 
that the “ however small ” has to be connected with the previous 
word “ star,” as it is by our pointing. * 

261, 262. “the glassGalileo**: the second mention of Galileo 
in the poeiiv*(see I. 288, and note), and the third of the “optic 
glass ” or telescope (see also III. 590, and note). The telescope is 
again mentioned, by that name, in'Far. Reg. IV. 40—42. 


264—266. “ Or pilot from amidst the Cyclades Delos or Samos 
first apped^ng kens, a cloudy spotf* The construction is “ or pilot 
kens Delos or Samos first appearing from amidst the Cyclades as a 
cloudy spot.” Mr. Keightley pointed out {Life of Milton, p. 430) 
that Milton has here, by a slip of memory, fallen into a geographical 
en-OT,—Samos not being one of the Cyclades,* but one of the Asiatic 
group at a ^istance from them^^ in the same archipelago. Nor will 
this error be obviated by the reading which would interpret as 
follows:—“ or pilot, coming from amidst the Cyclajies, kenis Debs 
or Samos first appearing as a cloudy spot”; for, though that 
suit for Samos, it would not for Debs, which is one of the Cydadf^ 
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l^eonly reconciltation^rould be by supposing that Milton used the 
namfe Cyclades generally for all the islands of the archipelago. 

•^'^2^0. *^duxom air.^ See II. 842, and note. 

2 72-»—274. A phmmxy gazed fy all —(*.«. gazed at by all )—as 
lhat sole {i.e. unique) bird^ when^^ ^c. The allusion is to the 
ancient &ble of the marvellous Arabian bird, the Phcenix, of which 
only one was alive at srtime, and which, every 500 years, came from 
Ars^ia td Heliopolfe in Sfgypt t'i bury the relics of its father, the 
preceding Phoenix (or, according to another version, to leav^ its own 
relics), in the Temple of the Sun there (Herod, ii. 73; Ovid, Mel. 
XV., etc.) Milton substitutei Thebes, the capital of Upper Egypt, 
for Heliopolis in Lower Egypt. 

277—285. “ Six wings Ae wore^” etc. In this passage Milton 
remembers the description of the Seraphim in Isaiah vi. 2 : “ Each 
one had wings; with twain he covered his face, and with twain 
he covered his feet, and with twain he did fly.” , 

285. ^^^ky-tlnctured graln.^* There is a long and interesting 
dissertation on the etymology of this word “ grain,” and on the use 
of the word bjuthe older English poets, and especially by Milton, in 
Mu George P. Marsh’s “ Lectures on the English Language ” (First 
Series: Fourth American Edition, 1861: pp. 65—75). According 
to Mr. Marsh, thq true meaning of this word in Milton and in the 
older poets has been lost sight of. We now generally use the word 
as equivalent to “texture,” “structure,” “fibre,” or “material,”— 
speaking of wood or stone as being “ hard in grain,” and understand¬ 
ing by such a phrase as “ a rogue in grain ” one who is a rogue in 
his very fibre. But this meaning, Mr. Marsh contends, is a derivative 
one. Originally “ grain ” implied colour,—of which, indeed, we 
have a recollection still along with the other usage. Thus, jn 
reading Milton’s "invocation*of Melancholy in his Fenserjato — 

“ Come, pensive Nun, devout and pure, 

Sober, steadfast, and demure. 

All in a robe of darkest grain 
Flowing with majestic train,” 

we do interpret “ grain ” to mean colour rather than tesifure. We 
understand, in fact, that the goddess is garbed in a robe of black or 
dark gray colour. But here, according to Mr. Marsh, we are wrong, 
or not sufficiently right.* “G^rain” meant not colour in general, buk 
one particular colour or range of colours. It was a term derived 
from the Latin “ granum,” a seed or kernel, or grain in tke sense of 
“ grain of corrij”—which word “ granum ” had come, in later Latin 
times, to be applied specifically to the coccum^ a peculiar dye-stu£&> 
consisting of the dried, granular, qg seed-Hke bodies of insects of the 
genus CocetiSj collected in large quantities from trees in Spain and 
VOL. Ill * 2 H 
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other Mediterranean countries. But that dye was distinctly red. 
Another name for it, and for the insect producing it, was kermes 
(borrowed from the Persian and Arabic, where hermeSy radiSt^ 
identical with the Latin vermis and our wprd worm^ had come to be ^ 
the name of this coccus insect in particular),—^whence ofir words 
“carmine” and “crimson.” ■* “Grain” therefore meant a dye of 
such red, or of one or other such shades of red, as might be pro¬ 
duced by the use of kermes or coccum. The classic “purple,” 
which included evidently a wider tange of hues than our “ puijde,” 
might nearly correspond. Melancholy's “robe of darkest grain” in 
the Penseroso means a robe of the darkest shade of this colour,—1>. 
a purple gloomed to deep violet Bik there were brighter hues of 
“ grain,” and these the more usual. Chaucer {Nonnes Preestes Taliy^ 

" Him needeth not his colour for to dien 
With Brasil, ne with grain of Portingale.” 

Again, in Paradise Losty Book XI. 240—244, in the description 
of the Archangel Michael— 

" Over his lucid arms > 

A military vest of purple flowed, 

Livelier than Meliboean, or the grain 

Of Sarra, worn by kings and heroes old 

In time of truce; Iris had dipped the woof." * 

Here “grain of Sarra” is Tyrian purple (Sarra being a name for 
Tyre),—^which, however, was procured not from the coccus insect, 
but from a shell-fish \ and the colour suggested is something like 
scarlet S6, in the passage now under notice, “ sky-tinctured grainj’ 
means caerulean purple, or purple dipped in the colours of the sky. 
“Those who remember,” says Mr. Marsh, “the hues which the 
painters of the sixteenth century give to the wings of angels will be 
at no loss to understand Ihe epithet sky-tinciured which here qualifies 
^'ain. ‘ SVy^-tinctured is not necessarily aicure; for sky, in old English 
and the cognate languages, meant clouds, and Milton does not confine 
its application to the concave blue, but embraces in the epithet all 
the brighter tints which belong to meteoric phenomena.” In fact 
he means to suggest that, while the Archangel's middle pair of wings 
were maitRy of a radiant gold-colour, his third pair, covering his feet, 
were more of a varied or cloudy violet.—But how came “grain,”* 
thus meaning originally the red or purple dye of the kermes, to lose 
«that meaning ? How it should have come ^ mean colour in general 
instead of the precise colour lOf the kermes dye, is not difficult to 
understand,—such generalisations being not unfrequent in the history 
of language. But how came it to signify not cofour ^t all, but 
Vtexture or material? “The colour obtained frona-kermes or grain,” 
says Mr. Marsh, “ was a peculiai^y durable, or, as it is technically 
called, a fast or fixed dye. When, then, a merchant recommended 
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his purple stuffs as being dyed in grainy he generally meant that they 
were dyed mUtfkermes and would wear well” Thus the phrase “in 
caftie to impl)i durability; and such occasional expressions as 
“ scarlet-en-grayn ” in Chaucer and “ your purple-in-grain beard ” in 
Shakespeare {Mid. Nighfs Dr. I. 2) were interpreted accordingly. 
When, in the Comedy of Errors (III. 2), ,to the remark of Antipholus, 
“ That’s a fault that water will mend,” Dromio replies, “ No, sir, 'tis 
in grain; Noah’s f^ood cnuld not do it,” it is easy to see how the 
true notion “ No, sir, ’tis in the ^ye of kermes ” (or in a f?,st colour) 
should give way to the notion “No, sir, ^tis in the very fibre.” 
Indeed, we now speak of ingrained vice, ingrained folly, etc., and we 
have the phrases “ cross-grained,” “ against the grain,” etc.—So far 
we have in the main followed Mr. Marsh. His exposition, however, 
appears to leave not a little still in doubt. Had we not, for 
example, the word “grain” in its original generic sense of seed or 
cpm at the same time that we were using it also in its secondary 
sense of “the grain or dye of the coccus,” and may not the notion 
of “grairij” therefore, as implying granular structure, and thence 
texture, be of at least equal antiquity as the notion of it as implying 
red colour ? ^ay not the two notions have become identified, that 
o^structure as the stronger absorbing the other? Or, after all, may 
not the notion of “ grain ” as meaning structure be derived from 
quite another roqt than the I.atin granum ? Mr. Marsh himself cites 
such a possible root in the Scandinavian word gren, meaning a branch 
or twig ; and other etymologists recognise our word “ grain,” in the 
^nse of direction of the fibres in wood, as of Teutonic derivation. 
This sense of “ grain ” in English is certainly an old one: e.g. 
Skelton, as quoted in Rich. Diet: “ Her skin loose and slack, 
grained like a sack.” At this day, curiot^ly enough, there is a com¬ 
bination of the two meanings in the word ingrain or graining as em¬ 
ployed by house-painters. ’• It means to colour in injjjalidft of *the 
texture of wood. 

285—287. “Like Maia's son he stood^* etc.: i.e. like Mercury. 
Todd quotes Hamlet^ III. 4— 

“ like the herald Mercury 
New-lighted on a Heaven-kissing hill.” ^ 

294, 295. “Nature here wantoned as in herprinie^' ; a common 
idea with Poets. Todd quotes the exact phrase “While Nature 
wantons in her prime^’ from 7 ’homas Watson’s Italian Madrigals 
EngHshed (1590). * ^ 

297. “en 9 rmous bliss^'\ not only in the derivative sense of “very 
laige,” but also in the sense of “ out of rule.” » 

299. “as in the door he sat.\ See Genesis xviii. 1. Milton has 
this chapter in view in what follows. 
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34*x, 322. ^*Adam, Earih’s hallowed mouldy of God in^ired”: 
Gen. ii. 7. The name Adam implies derivation front the ea^ 

334—336. “ What order so contrived as hot to mix^tasiif^^ 
well joined, inelegant, hut bring taste aftfi- taste,'* eta Ope may 
choose here among several constructions. One, and perhaps the 
simplest, would regard “inelegant” as standing for “inelegantly,” 
and would read “ so contrived as not inelegantly to mix tastes not 
well joined, but,” etc. Another would nfeke the meaning so con¬ 
trived as liot to mix tastes (which,Twhen not well joined, are inele¬ 
gant), but,” etc.; and there might be still a third. According to the 
reading adopted, the pointing, which have kept as in the original, 
might be varied. 

339, '’•middle shore"'. i.e. the Mediterranean lands, including 
W^tem Asia (represented here by Pontus in Asia Minor), Southern 
Europe, and Africa (represented by the Punic or Carthagini^) coast. 

340, 341,^ "where Aldnms reigned" i.e, Phseacia, afterwards 
Corcyra or Corfu, where King Alcinous had his gardens {Opss. VII.) 

341, 342. "fruit of all kinds, in coat rough or smooth rined, or 

bearded husk, or shell." The reading in most of the editions is 
“ rind," and the construction “ fruit of all kinds, in rough coat, pr 
smooth rind, or bearded husk, or shell.” But in the First, Second, 
and Third Editions the lines stand thus:— , 

“ fruit of all kiudes, in coate, 

Rough, or smooth rin’d, or bearded husk, or shell.” 

From the spelling of "rin'd" here it appears that Milton intended 
the word for an adjective "rinedf equivalent to "rinded"', and Mr. 
Keightley quotes from Spenser the expression “ the grey moss marred 
his rine,” containing the (.substantive “rine”from which such an 
adjectivf might be forme'd. If we are to^ead “ rined" in this sense, 
one constrh^l'ion of the passage would be “fruit of‘all kinds, rined 
in coat rough or smooth, or in bearded husk, or in shell” This is 
awkward in itself, and does nut agree with the pointing. It is prob¬ 
able that Milton meant the construction to be “ fruit of all kinds,— 
in coat, w^^ther rough coat or coat smooth-rined, or in bearded 
husk,” etc.; though this agreement of the adjective “rined” with 
“ coat,” instead of with “ fruit,” hardly accords with usage. 

345. spelt jp the original. "Inof 

fensive"'. i.e. not yet intoxicating: must being new or unfermented 
wine (Lat. Justus, " fresh”).— Meaths, sweet juices (specially, in the 
form of mead, a liquor made from honey),—Greek /*«&», “wine.” 

349. "odours from the shrub unfumed" mean» either “odours 
unfumed {j.e. not yet exhaled) from,.the shrub,” or “ odours from the 
unfumed (r>. unbumt or natural) shrub.” Mr. Browne notes: 
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Fire was unknown iit Paradise (IX. 392), at least till after the Fall 
j^ 073 )-” • 

*^^351—353. ** without more train accompanied than with Ms own 
complex perfections” A*curious licence of syntax, which provoked 
from Bentley this note: “ Without more than with is a solecism. It 
should ht,without more than his^ etc., with being expunged.” As 
the verse does not peimit this, Bentley supposed that Milton dictated 
with n& more tram thah ,with.^ The liberties and flexibilities of 
seventeenth-century English weis unknown in Bentley’s gfammar. 

365. “ift? want”’, i.e. to be without .—** vouchsafe ” spelt ^'■vout- 
safe” in the original editidhs. So at line 312. Sec Essay on 
Milton’s English, pp. 51, 52. 

383, 384. no veil she needed,” That Milton intended the word 
“•she ” to be emphatic here is proved by the spelling “ shee ” in the 
original* 

386, 387. the holy salutation used. . . to blest Tifary”: Luke 
i. 28. • 

391. ^^gmssy turf”', in the original “terf” See Essay on 
Milton’s English, p. 51. 

399. ** All perfect good” : spelt “perfet” in the original editions. 
See Essay on IV^ilton’s English, p. 44. 

409. “ As doth ”: “ doth ” where we should now say “ do,”—a 
relic of the older grammar. ^ 

• 413. ^'^Andcorporeal ”: might almost be pronounced ^Uorporial” j 

which would strengthen the contrast with “ incorporeal” following. 

« _ 

416—418. Earth the Seaf etc. “Nam ex terr^, aqua; ex 
aqui oritur aer; ex acre aether,” etc.: (fioero, de Nat. Deor. ii. 33. 
(Hume.) Parte of this trtatise of Cicero’s are in thejgjpt’ifrecollec¬ 
tion throughout this passage. 

419. “ Whence in her visage round those spots,” etc. Newton 
quotes a passage from Pliny where the spots on the moon are 
said to be “ nothing else than the mud of the earth su<Jted up with 
the moisture.” * 

422. her moist continents Shakespeare, as Todd noted, calls 
the moon “ the moist star ” {Hamlet, I. i). 

430. pearly grain.” Manna^eems to be meant 

434 — 43 ^* ** seemingly the Angel, nor in mist-^the common 
gloss of theologians—Imt with,” etc. The construction is, “ Nor did 
the Angel eat Only seemingly, or as in a mist,—^the common gloss, 
etc.-->but,” etc. Commenting qn this passage. Bishop Newton says, 
“ Several of the Fathem and ancient Doctors were of Opinion that 
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the Angels did not really eat, but only seemed to do so; and they 
ground that opinion principally upon what the Angd Raphael says 
in the Book of Tobit, xii. 19.” t ^ 

440. " the empiric aichemist": i.e. “ the fexperimenting alchemist," 
not the quack alchemist,” as the phrase would now be inteipreted. 

442. **per/ect : again spelt “per/et” in the original. See 
note to line 399. •. , „ 

445. ^crowned”: filled to th|» brim,— a. metaphor from the 
classics. 

447. “the Sons of God.^' See Genesis vi. 2. 

469—490. “ O Adam,” etc. As in a previous passage (line^ 
414—426) we have had a sketch of Milton’s system of Physical 
Cosmology, so here we have a sketch of his Metaphysical System. 
It is that system of Pantheistic Materialism, or Materialisfic 
Pantheism, wjiich he seems to have worked out for himself in his 
later life, and of which there is a more articulate exposition in his 
Latin Treatise of Christian Doctrine, left in manuscript at his death 
in 1674, but not recovered till 1823, and not publi^^ed till 1825. 
See Memoir of Milton in this edition, I. pp. 65-67, where a suni- 
mary account is given of Milton’s peculiar doctrines in that 
Treatise, and of his metaphysical theory of Pantheistic Materialism 
or Materialistic Pantheism in particular. What' is there said, 
especially some sentences in p. 66, may be referred to by the 
reader at this point, as having anticipated the essence of any com¬ 
mentary I could now offer on the present passage. But the passage 
itself may be studied in detail It contains, though under a haze of 
metre, the exact metaphysical doctrine of the Latin Prose Treatise, 
but with some interesting‘special corollaries. Asserting metrically 
thehiairt nQjjpn of the Prose Treatise,—tewit that all created Being, 
whether calleei soul or body, consists of but one primordial matter, 
a direct efflux from the very substance of the Eternal and Infinite 
Spirit,—it lays stress on the fact that there are graduated varieties or 
sorts of this first material efflux from Deity, all radically one, but 
differentiatll! into an ascending series of forms, from the inorganic as 
the lowest, up to the vegetable, thence to the animal, thence to the 
human, and so to the angelic, or nearest in nature to the Divine 
original Difficult of interpretation as the passage may be, there is 
no doubt that it expresses a cardinal tenet of Milton’s Theology and 
Philosophy in his latest years. 

488. ^'Discursive, or Intuitive” The distinction *is an old one 
ifc psychology, and is still kept up by many psychologists. “ Dis¬ 
cursive Reason [or Understanding] is that act of our minds by which, 
after previous perception and judgment, made by comparing and 
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distinguishing anything under our inquiry with and irom others better 
I mqw n, we fomf more certain notions and conclusions • . •, • called 
||Lat a dismrrendo\ from a metaphorical motion in our 
minds, running as it were from one notion to another, and hunting 
out our imperfect knowledge.” So Shakespeare has the phrase 
“ discourse of reason ” {Ham. I. a). Oh the other hand “ Intuitive 
Reason is that more refined, sudden, ^nd satisfactory insight [Lat. 
intmoTy 2 look injoj, that pure Spirits and illuminated Angels 
have into the nature of things, v^thout all the trouble of comparing, 
distinguishing, hesitating, etc., but at first glance, uno mentis ictUy 
grasping the truth.”—^The quoted phrases are from Milton’s earliest 
commentator, Hume. * 

509. “ the scale of Nature setf etc.: i.e. “ planted that ladder 
{scalay a ladder), or fixed that gradation, of Nature, from its centre 
to* its circumference, on which,” etc 

514. “ we want obediencey then.” “We” sp^lt ^^wee*^ in 
the original edition, and therefore emphatic 

524. **perfect spelt ^^ferfetp as before. 

557. “ U%rthy of sacred silence to be heard.’* Literally, as 
Richardson noted, from Horace {Od. II. xiii. 29)— 

“ sacro digna silentio 
• Mirantur umbrse dicere.” 

563—576. “ High matter thou enjoin*stf tic, A recollection of 
the way in which episodic or retrospective narrations are introduced 
tn the classic Epics: see JEneidy II. 3. But Milton in this passage 
desires also to anticipate the objection that was sure to be made, 
and that has actually been made, to great portions of his poem: to 
wit that, in trying to describe things in thftir nature indescribable, he 
has had to resort to all kin^s of physical and anthropomorpl^ic shifts 
and suggestions. Through Raphael he hints beforelfliiflfnhat it must 
be so,—that, in describing the wars in Heaven, he must use such 
symbols and analogies as may serve to flash, not the transcendental 
reality, but a representative something, upon the imagination. But 
what, he concludes, if there is mor^ of identity between tjae seen and 
the unseen than is thought,—if Earth be but sacramental and sym¬ 
bolical of Heaven? This idea, characteristic as it is of Milton’s 
mind, may be found, in various forms, in the philosophy of maw 
thinkers—long before Berkeley, in whose system it was so essential. 
Newton cites a passage in illustration from the “ Di|]COurses ” of 
Med^ and Todd another from Cicero {Frag. Tinueus)y ending “ Ex 
quo efficitur ut s^t necesse hunc quern cemimus mundum simulacrum 
esse alicujus setemi.” 

568. And perfect** \ again ^'perfeV* in the original. ‘ 
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576. “ mffre than on Earth is thought” * In these words, and in 
the passage in which they appear, “ what if Earth^”^c., one radier 
sees Milton himself apeaking to his contemporaries thaSi 
speaking at a time when there were only two human beings on the * 
Earth to have opinions. 

577. As yet this World was not” etc. At this point we 

have the true chronological ■ beginning of tbe whole poem. ' See 
Introd. II. p. 78. * • * ‘ 

these heavens”'. i.e. nor the great or upper Heaven of 
Deity and the Angels (which then existed as one half of Infinity, 
Chaos being the other half), but these dieavens over and around the 
Earth. The word “ Heaven ” or “ Heavens ” occurs in both the^ 
senses throughout the poem. 

579—5^3* ^ ‘ on such day as HeaverCs great.ye^r 

brings forth.” Here, at the outset, Milton’s, or Raphael’e, plan of 
narrating the^events of the eternal or transcendental world so as to 
make them analogically conceivable by the human mind involves 
him in a daring image, with a perplexing theological consequence. 
There are grand measures of time by motion in Heave*i, as on Earth. 
Heaven has its “great year,”—perhaps that “great year of t^ie 
Heavens ” imagined by Plato, which is measured by one complete . 
revolution of all the spheres, so that all are brought back to the 
exact condition of mutual arrangement from which they set out, and 
are ready to begin a new repetition of their vast courses. Well, on 
a day such & this great year brings forth,—the first day of one such 
enormous Heavenly revolution,—^there was an assembling of the 
Heavenly hierarchies, by summons, to hear a grand new announce¬ 
ment of the will of the Infjnite Father. It was that on that day had 
been begotten the only Son, and that he was constituted and anointed 
He^ afl(Ki»ord over all things. Now,'as the Angelic hosts were 
assembled to hear this decree, it seems to be intimated that they had 
indefinitely, pre-existed the day so splendidly marked, and that it came 
as a kind of interruption or new epoch in their existence. And this 
seems farther hinted in a subsequent speech of Satan (lines 853—863), 
where it is linplied that, in Satan’i# view at least, the Angels had come 
into being at the beginning of a previous great year or natural cycle 
of the Heavens. Now, though Milton was an Arian, and though his 
Aorianism was inferred by Voltaire and otherst'from various passages 
of his Paradise Lost before the discovery of his posthumous Latin 
“ Treatise Christian Doctrine^ yet his Arianism, as avowed in 
that treatise, was not of the kind that would have been content with 
imagining the ascendency of the Son as subsequent to the creation 
of the Ai^els. According to Bithop Sumner’s summary of the 
portion of the treatise referring to this subject, Milton asserted that 
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f!ie Son of God existed in the beginning and was the first of the 
whole creation*’ and that “ by his delegated power all things were 
IfflEO^in fteaven and tin earth.” There would seem to be an incon¬ 
sistency between this and what is suggested in the poenu But see 
the speech of Abdiel (lines 835—840), where the seeming incon¬ 
sistency is provided for by the assertion that, albeit the Son had been 
b^otten on that day, of the assembling of the Angels, yet by Him 
originall^r had all things, including the Angels themselves, been made. 
It seems unavoidable to supp<^e that Milton drew a ^distinction 
between the absolute existence and power of the Son and “ his being 
begotten as the Son,”—dating the first as from the beginning, or at 
least from before all Creation and all Angels, but placing the last 
within the limits of created time and of the angelic history, and so 
denying what theologians call “ the Eternal Sonship.” But, in all, 
hp keeps a sacred reserve; and, though his Arianism may be found 
in such «passages of the Paradise Lost., yet it does not strongly 
obtrude itself,—the rather because the poet, walking amid such difficult 
mysteriesp thinks it best, as on other such occasions, to keep close 
to the language of Scripture, and in every possible case to use the 
exact words of some Scriptural text, leaving the texts conjointly 
tQ produce their own total impression. See, first of all. Job L 6, 
1 Kings xxii. 19, Daniel vii. 10. 

589. gonf&lonsJ*' A gonfalon, as distinct from an ordinary 
standard, was a flag at the end of a lance. The Pope's standard 
was such a gonfalon. An older English form of the vord was gon^ 
yianon, identified by Skeat with the Middle High German gtindfano, 
batik-flag, from gund, battle, and fano, flag. 

594—596. in orbs of circuit inexpressible . . . orb witMn orbP 
Orb may here mean “ circle ”; but perhaps it still may mean “ solid 
sphere.” See note. Book *11. 51a. m * 

601. Thrones, Dominations, Princedoms, Virtues, Powers.^' A 
gradation of rank seems implied here, as if the “ throned Angels ” 
were highest, next those with “ dominations,” and so on. 

602—609. The texts here ccjagulated are Psalms ^'i. 67, cx i ; 
Eph. iv. 15; Genesis xxii 163 Isaiah xlv. 233 Philipp, ii 10, ii 3 
Heb. i 5. 

612. Me disobiy :^^spelt in the original, and therefore 

emphatic. • 

625—flay. ^^And in their motions harmony divine There 
was no notion more delightful or habitual to Milton than the Pytha¬ 
gorean one of “the music of die spheres.” It often occurs in Ms 
writings. He must have been /amiliar with all the references to it 
among the ancients, ii^cluding the interesting passage which Todd 
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quotes from Philo Judaeus: *0 8i ovpav^ del Kwrd. rds Kiv^€t9 

7W SvTiav h' awT^ t^v ird/n/tovarov apfujvtaaf d‘ 3 roT€XSv. * , 

627. “Evening now approached!^ The ^ord now omitt’^STm 

First IMition, inserted in Second. '* « 

628. “ For we have also our evening and our morn.” The metre 
of this line is irregular. 

636—641. “On flowers reposed . .*. rejoifing in iheir joy” 
Instead of these six lines, which ap^iear thus in the Second Edition, 
the First Edition has only these three : 

“ They cat, they drink, and with refection sweet 
Are fill’d, before th’ all bountecms King, who showrd 'x 

With copious hand, rejoycing in thir joy.” 

In ‘ Pickering’s eight-volume Edition of Milton’s works the passage 
is inadvertently given in its more meagre form, the First Edition 
having been followed. Consequently there, as in the First Edition, 
Book V. of the poem contains only 904 lines, instead of 907. 

642. “ambrosial Night” A Homeric expression, ^as Hume 
noted: d/jij 3 po(rw;v 8id vuKTa {Jliadf H. 57). 

650—652. See Rev. vii. 17 (Todd), and xxii. 1 (Keightley). 

658—661. “Satan—so call him now,” etc. See note. Book I. 
361— 375 - 

671. “his next subordinate”', i.e. Beelzebub. See note, I. 
80—85. * , 

673. “Sleefst thou, companion dear!” Compare with this the 
passage in Milton’s Latin Poem “In Quintum Novembris,” 92. 

685—693. “ Tell theni that, by command” etc. Bishop Newton 
has'poin<<3^^ut that it is in keeping thatethe Fathei^of Lies should 
be made tolfcteglii his revolt with a falsehood. 

688, 689. “where we poiaess the quarters of the North.” It is 
by no means necessary to suppose with some that Milton intended 
here a reflection on Scotland, as the headquarters of Presbyterimiism 
and Royali^ obstinacy. The notion of the north parts of Heaven 
as the seat of the angelic rebellion was a theologico-poetic tradition, 
founded perhaps on Isaiah xiv. 12, 13, “How art thou fallen from 
Ebsaven, O Lucifer, son of the morning . . .* For thou hast said in 
thine heart, I will ascend into Heaven, I will exalt my throne above 
the stars of God; I will sit also upon the mount of the congregation, 
in the sides of the north.” Various authorities for the tradition are 
quoted by« Newton, Warton, and Todd,—as St. Augustine, Sannazaro, 
Tasso, etc. Nay, in Shakespeare i^Henry VI. V. 3) Saten is **the 
lordly Monarch of the North.” 
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$96. **Ife tagethenaJ/s”: i,e. His associate calls. The spelling 
is in the original edition, to marie the emphasis. 

'^7^0. third pUrt of Heaven's host” Rev. xii. 3, 4. (Hume.) 

7i3» “from within tde golden lampsf etc. Rev. iv. 5. (Hume.)' 

718. smiling”': an important word here, indicating that the 
speech following is in a continued strain of irony. 

719. »“ Sony thou in whom” etc. Heb. I 2. (Hume.) 

734. Lightening divine” its the word is spelt “lighPning’^ in 
the original edition, we take it as a participle, meaning “ gleaming,” 
or “lightening up”; but so^ie read it as a substantive, and quote 
Daniel x. 6 in illustration. 

736, 737. hast in derision . . . laugh!st” Psalm iL 4. 

(Hume.) 

744. fwst”: so in the original text, and not ”a hostf as in 
most of the editions. ^ 

753, iS4. ^'Jrom one entire globose stretched into longitude”: i.e. 
conceived as extended or rolled out from its globose form into a 
plane continuous in one direction, like that of longitude in the maps. 

* 766. The Mountain of the Con^egation called.” Isaiah xiv. 13. 

782. ^^Knee-tribute.” Todd quotes Shakespeare, Richard II. I. 
4, “ the tribute df his supple knee.” 

790, 791. ^^possessed before by none.” This phrase refers to 
“ Heaven,” and not to “ natives and sons.” Satan makes the Angels 
aborigines of Heaven. See previous note, lines 578—583. 

799. Much less for this to be mtr Lord.” A difficult passage to 
construe. In the first place, if, as in th^ original text, we suppose 
the interrogation continued as far as to the vford “ serve ” in line ^02, 
the phrase “ mifch less ” se*ems out of place. “ Mn^K would 

be the natural phrase in that case. But, if we stop the interrogation 
at “err not,” and suppose an ellipsis, this difficulty vanishes. In 
the second place, to what does “ for this ” refer ? Some understand 
it to be a contemptuous reference to the Messiah,—“ for this person 
to be our Lord”; others undersfand “for this” to /efer to the 
previous phrase, “ if in power and splendour less,” and the meaning 
consequently to be “ much less assume, on account of our being 
less in power and splcfhdour, to be our Lord.” Bentley, according 
to his bold and easy method, propo^s to read “ forethink ” for “ for 
this.” The ^ost feasible supposition seems to be Wft'burton’s,— 
which is that “ for this ” refers to “ introduce law and edict,” and 
that the meaning is “Who can introduce law and edict on us? etc. 
Much less can any one assume, itowards this end, or because of so 
doing, to be our Lord,”,etc. 
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8o4f 805. **among the Seraphim^ Abdkl** The name Abdid 
means “Servant of God.” * _ 

805. “/A*» whom” Here, as in othei? cases, Mfiton wnSs 
•“ than whom ” when “ than who ” would, in our modern syntax, be * 
more correct Thus, if we resolve the phrase, .it becomes “ Abdiel 
—none with more zeal adored than he.” But, whether because 
of Milton’s practice, or because of a soundness in that tradition 
which makes the words me, him, etc., stdbd as nominatives in spite 
of .the dictates of modern grammf*, we certainly feel “ than whom ” 
to be the less, awkward form. 

809. '•^blasphemous”', to be pronounced “blasphemous.” ‘ ^ 

822—825. ''Shalt thou give law to God I” etc. Rom. ix. 20. 
(Gillies.) 

835—841. “by whom, as by his Word,” etc. See Colossians i. 
16, 17. (Newton.) * 

842, 843“. “ since he, the head,” etc. The meaning is “ since he, 
by becoming our head, deigns to become one of life, and we 
consequently participate in all that is his.” ^ 

859—863. “ We know no time,” etc. See previous note, 579^— 

583- 

862. “ his full orb.” A remarkable instance of “ his” where we 
should now say “ its.” It is impossible to suppose personification in 
the case of so neutral an entity as “fatal course”; and, indeed, 
seeing that 'it was Satan’s intention to shut out the idea that living 
personality of any kind had been concerned in the genesis of the 
Angels, one is rather surprised that Milton did not instinctively use 
the form “its” here. Sjee, on the word Its, Essay on Milton’s 
English, pp. 56—71. 

S64,sf^ “, Our puissance^ etc. Psalm xii. 4, and Psalm xlv. 4. 
(Hume.) 

869. “Beseeching or besieging.” This is referred to as one of 
those “jingles” in Milton which a modern taste would reject. 
Perhaps mo^dern taste is too self-Qonfident. 

872—874. “ as the sound of waters” etc. Rev. xix. 6. (Newton.) 

884. “vouchsafed”', in the original “voutsa/ed.” See Essay on 
Milton’s English, pp. 51, 52. * 

907. “ destruction.” 2 Pet. ii. 1. (Keightleyi) 
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, » BOOK VI. 

2—4. *! till Mom^ waked hy the circling Hours, with rosy hand 
unbarred the gates ofi Light” A recollection of Homer’s phrase 
^oSoSdicrvXas ’Hws; jf>erhaps also of Iliad, V. 749 ; certainly, as Hume 
pointed out, of Ovid, Met, 11 . i if. * • 

7—11. ''‘Lodge and dislodge by turns” etc. Newton refers to 
Hesiod, Theog. 748. 

19. “ war in product ”: i.e. in readiness. A Roman army, ready 
for battle, was said stare in prodnctu (from procingere, “ to gird 
tight in front ”), the soldiers having then their garments girt tight 
round them. 

29—43. "Servant of God,” etc. This is the meaning of the 
name Ab(!iel: see note, 804-5, Book V. In the speech to Abdiel 
there is a recollection of Matt. xxv. 21, x Tim. vi. 12, Ps. Ixil 7, 
2 Tim. ii. 15.* 

* 44—55. "Go, Michael,” etc. Milton’s authority for making 
Michael the chief leader of the Heavenly armies is Rev. xii. 7, 8: 
“ And there wa^ war in Heaven; Michael and his Angels fought 
against the Dragon,” etc. It has been remarked, by Dunster and 
Landor, as an inconsistency in the poem that the order given to 
Michael in this passage remains unexecuted. The rebels are driven 
out at last, not by Michael, but by the Messiah in persoa 

49. "Equal in numberf etc. As the rebel Aiigels were one-third 
of the Heavenly Host, this implies that fialf of the remainder only 
were detached to meet the*. 

57 , SS- “ to roll,” etc.: spelt “rowl” in the original. (See 
Essay on Milton’s English, pp. 45—47.) The construction is “to roll 
reluctant flames in dusky wreaths,” the word "reluctant” being used 
not in our usual sense of " unwilling,” but in that of “ struggling to 
break forth.” * ’ ^ 

60. "gan blow.” Gan is the preterite of the old verb ^n (for 
and sometimes means began, but very often, in old poets, stands 
merely for did. Only*in the second case, say some, is the signT>f 
the infinitive to properly omitted. Either sense will sui^here. 

62. “ in ntfghty quadrate joined.” “ Quadrate ” has been explained 
as meaning square or rectangle; but Milton may here use it fqjc 
“cube.” He is true throughout to his notion of the Angels as 
not subject to gravitation (as, indeed, whither could they gravitate 
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in Heaven ?), but capable of motion at will in all directions. Hence 
their armies in Heaven are more frequently solids than plane figures. 
See Introd. II. p. 79, and subsequent note, 3^9. f ^1^*^ 

^ 63—68. “ mtmedon in silence their bright legions to the sound” *■ 

etc. Compare 1 . 549—562. 

Sg —yi. obvious M/,” etc.: imitated, thinks Todd, from 

Tasso, Ger. Lib. i. 7 5 ; and Keightley quotes «i parallel passage from 
the Horaeridian H3nnn to Demeter (38 seq.y^ the moref interest¬ 
ing, he s^ys, because Milton couldt'.not have seen it. But, in fact, 
Milton did not need to see it, or any similar passage. He was 
imagining for himself, and could not iijiagine the thing otherw^. 

*% 

81. nearer view”'. i.e. “and, when it was nearer view.” 

‘ 84. '•^argument”'. i.e. “carved or painted design”: in which 
sense Milton uses the Latin word “ argumentum ” in his Epitaphttfm 
JDamoniSj 185. » 

90. ^^fond”'. in its old sense of “foolish.” 

93. hosting.” Said by Todd to have been a woVd in use 
among the Anglo-Irish, and found in Spenser’s View of Ireland^ and 
in Strafford’s Letters. 

\ 

100. sun-bright.” The epithet is found in Spenser, Drayton, 
and other old poets. 

101. ** Idol of ”: i.e. false image of. 

III. **Abdiel that sight endured not.” Newton quotes ASn. II. 
407 : “Non tulit hanc speciem furiatS. mente Chorcebus.” * 

115. '‘^realty” The word may stand for “reality,” or it may be 
“realty,” meaningloyalty,” from the Italian reale.” 

127. pondering”'etc. The reader is here reminded that 
Abdiel hm^^pt yet been speaking aloud,''- but only thinking to him¬ 
self,—“ exploring his own heart,''’ as was intimated in line 113. 

147. Sect.” It is impossible to avoid feeling that, in this 
phrase, and throughout the passage, Milton has a secondary reference 
to himself, and his position in England, at the time when the poem 
was written.'^ 

148. How few,” etc.: meaning either “how it is possible for 
a few sometimes to be right where,” etc., or “ what a small number 
m*hy sometimes be right where,’’ etc. 

167, i6i^. “ Ministering Spirits . . . the minstrel^ of Heaven” 
Conceive both the words “ministering” and “mihstrelsy” pro- 
i^unced with ironical emphasis. Minstrel is from the Latin 
fninistralis, a servant or retainer. Jhe phrase “ ministering Spirits ” 
is from Heb. i. 14. 
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169. “ A word coined by our author,” says Hume, 

*‘to express the extreme meanness and baseness of slaves.” But 
tfvBiK is ivTong here. The word occurs in Shakespeare, i Henry 
VI. y. 3 : “ a slave in base servility.” 

170. both their deeds” ; an unusual construction, for the deeds 
of both of them {j.e. of “ servility ” or the loyal angels, and “ freedom” 
or the rebel angels). ^ 

203.* “Mtf vastM)f Hecfuen.” Todd quotes “that vast of night” 
from Shakespeare, Tempest^ I. 2^ * * 

20T et seg. “In the following battle,” says Keightley, “the mind 
of th% poet was evidently filled with that of the Kronids and Titans 
in the Theogony of Hesiod (676 et seg.) ” 

2x6. Both battles main”\ i.e. both the main bodies. 

. 222. “These elements”'. i.e. the elements of the terrestrial 
world amid which Raphael was speaking to Adam; the word these 
emphatic. ^ 

236. •*/A? ridges” : i.e. rows or ranks, as in a ploughed field. 

239. “ m^ent”i.e. impelling force, momentum. 

, 262—264. “ Author of JSvil” Qic. The meaning of the passage 
is “Author of Evil,—a thing unknown till thy revolt and without 
even a name in^ Heaven, but now as plentiful as thou seest these 
acts,” eta 

288. “Err not” : i.e. do not erroneously imagine.^ 

• 313. “aspect malign” A phrase from astrology. See note, X. 

657 et seg. 

321. “ the armoury of God.” Jerem. i. 25. ,(Todd.) 

323—330. “ it met the sword of Satanf* etc. The various com¬ 
mentators have* quoted vaAous passages from SpgQggj^^r.^illCh Milton 
may have had in mind in this accoumt of Michael’s sword and its 
effects on Satan: e.g. F. Q. V. i. 10, III. v. 20, IV. iv. 24, V. viii. 34. 
Knowledge of the broadsword exercise and its terms is shown in the 
passage,—Mr. Keightley’s explanation being that “ Michael’s sword 
with the down-stroke cut that of Satan in two, and j 4 hen with an 
up-stroke {coup de revers) it ‘shared’ his side.” Shared (326) is 
culf divided^ shred: etymologically the same as sheer in line 325. 

329. “griding.” *Gird in Old English meant to strike, smite, 
or cut through {from yard^ a rod): *gride, another form of the same 
word, had thf last meaning. ^ 

332. “nectayous humour”'. i.e. the ichor of the gods, as jin 
Homer, Iliads V. 340, which Milton must have had in mind: 

oUs rip Tt piei puKdpeffffi deounv. 
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335* ** ^ ^ Latinism, mrsum est 

365. ** Aftdrame/ecA and Asmadai.” Here we have two 
the names of the rebel Angels, in addition to those me£tioi$e^ in 
Book I. 376—521, and like them taken from the mytholQgiea of 
the ancieht Polytheisms or false religions. Adramelech splendid 
king ”) is mentioned, 2 Kings xviL 31, as one of the gods of the 
Sephaxvites, worshipped by that nation in Samaria when they had 
been planted there by the king of Assyria. “ Asmadai is the lust¬ 
ful and destroying Angel, Asmoddis, mentioned in Tobit iii. 8.’’ 
(Hume.) 

371, 372. Ariel . . . Arioch . t. JRamielJ’ Three moijp 
names of rebel Angels. Ariel (“ Lion of God ”) is a name occurring 
in'the Old Testament once or twice,—Ezra viii. 16, Isaiah xxix. 1,— 
but not as that of a false god. Arioch lion-like *’) similarly occurs, 
—Dan. ii. 14,—as the proper name of a man. Ramiel .does not 
occur in Scrij^ture. Milton has helped himself to the names from 
mere tradition. ^ 

373 —380. “/ might relate^^ etc. Compare 1 . 361—375, and 
note on that passage. ' 

390. Charioter” \ so spelt in original editions. See Essay on 
Milton’s English, p. 51. 

399. “/« cubic phalanx.'^ Interpreted by Todd, Keightley, 
and all the commentators, as meaning only “ four-square ” but, in 
the poet’s imagination, as I believe, meaning literally “ cubical ” ini 
the ordinary geometrical sense. Milton’s notion, maintained con¬ 
sistently throughout, is that the Angels are not subject to the law of 
gravitation, as men are (gravitation, indeed, having no existence in 
Heaven, or till terrestrial masses were created), but move vertically 
at will, aS'Ssey^^s ^horizontally. It is a 'consequence of this that, 
whereas armies of Men can form* only squares, circles, or other plane 
figures, armies of Angels may act as cubes, spheres, or other solid 
masses. Read previous lines 344—353; and see Introd. II. p. 79. 

406—41^. Now JVightp etc. Keightley notes a recollection 
here of the end of Book VIII. and the beginning of Book IX. of 
the Iliad; and Newton quotes Horace, Sat. I. 5-9— 

“ Jam Nox inducere terns 
' Umbras et coelo difiVindere signa parabat.” 

410. ^^fo9<ghten**: an old form, found in Shakespeare and others. 

t 

429. “ Of future” may mean either “In future we may deem 
hifiu fallible,” or “ we may deem him fallible as respects the future.” 

441, 442. Or equal In nature none.” The meaning is 
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eq^ that^ whatAer it was, wlucli made the odds between us, 

H ,*—an not^existinl so far as our constitution is concerned.” 

^Nisroch.'^ The poet here avails himself of the name of 
tiiat Assyrian god inVhose temple at Nineveh Sennacherib was slain 
: (a Itings xix. 37). The* meaning of Nisroch is doubtful: perhai^ 

** great eagle.” 

467, 4158. “/<? me deserves” etc. The meaning is, "In my 
opinion .deserves np less than what we already owe to Satan for our 
general deliverance from bonda^” • ^ 

470—491. Not uninvented” etc. In this passage, ascribing^ 
the invention of gunpowder ^d artillery to Satan, Milton but follows' 
Ariosto, Spenser, and preceding poets. See Faery Queene^ L viL 13. 
Compare also Milton’s Latin poems on the Gunpowder Plot for 
similarities of expression. 

• 484, hollout” : in the original text spelt “hallow.” 

496. cheer”', aspect, countenance: from old Yx^jchere^ face or 
countenance. Hence to cheery to put in good countenance, to 
hearten ; and hence c/ierish. 

519. “ irmentive reed” : i.e. the match or touchwood. 

• 520. ^'‘pernicious.” It has been suggested that, along with the 
common meaning of this word, Milton may have had in his mind 
the Latin perniecy meaning “ quick.” Hence “ destructively sensi¬ 
tive ” would be about the equivalent. 

521. ** conscious Night.” Hume quotes Ovid, JAr/. XIII. 15: 
•“quorum nox conscia sola est” 

532. “//r motion or in halt.” I have not seen it noticed by 
any editor that in the original text the wq|rd is not ''halt” but "alt” 
and that this spelling "alt” remains in* the Second and Third^ 
Editions. Is *it to be dbcounted an undetec^ ^jad ^^ ^ ecrarifth ? See 
XI. 210. 

535. "2^hiel.” A name probably invented by Milton. It 

does not occur in Scripture. It would mean in Hebrew “ Spy of 
God.” . . ^ 

536. “ Came flying” etc. A line of unusual metre, the word 

“ ilymg ” occurring where a single strong syllable is common, so that 
the first half of the Ikie has to be pronounced in a manner which * 
represents the act described. * 

541. S%d”'. Le. “serious,” “steady,” in which s^se the word 
is iis^ by Chaucer and Spenser. Todd quotes from Chaucer 
{Clerkes Tale^ V* 8923) the line— 

“ And she aye s 2 d and' constant as a wall.” 
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544. **Borm even er high **: i.e, held eith^ stxaight ovtt ‘ham the 
body, or high to protect the head ' 

547. “wame^i he them, aware themselves.*' Todd quote^Lu^dtig 
^ 111 . 1053), *‘Admonuit memorem”; but that^reading is dourauL 

550. move." So in First and Second Editions: converled into 
mvoed in most modem editions, without reason. 

552. “ hoUow cube.” See note to line 399^ 

* S 1) 

train. Compare Spenser, 


J 553 - Training” etc.: drawing in 
Q. I. viL 13. ^ 


558—567. “ Vanguard, to right ai\d left” etc. The reader will 
notice the irony of this speech of Satan, and the string of puns*^ 
ccoitains,—“ our overture," “ discharge our part,” “ do as you have 
in charge,” briefly touch” etc. Newton notes similar jesting in 
Homer, in a speech of .^Eneas and one of Patroclus, in Iliad XVI/ 

572—57^. “-4 triple mounted row” etc. It has been suggested 
that this must mean that there were three rows of cannon, one 
behind the other. But the poet seems clearly to imagini' the rows 
one over another vertically, as they might be in a ship’s side, and 
such an arrangement of the cannon is consistent with the notion of 
the rebel host as forming a hollow cube. The van of this cube 
having been wheeled to right and left, the triple row of cannon 
would be unmasked in the. interior hollow,—^The' construction of 
the passage is rendered very intricate by the parenthesis. It seems 
to be this: discovered to our eyes a new and strange sight,—what 
we should have taken to be a triple-mounted row of pillars, brass' 
iron, or of stony substance, laid on wheels (for they seemed most 
like to pillars, or^^hollowed trunks of oak or fir from which the 
branches had been lopped), but that their open mouths gaping on 
us convins^d us they could not be pillars.” Mr. E^eightley thinks 
the reference^'i^Acd trees an anachronism here, as, while Raphael 
was speaking, the felling of trees can hardly be supposed to have 
been begun on h^rth. 

578. Portending hollow truce.” Even Raphael puns. 

579 — 5 ^* Seraph stood ... a reed stood waving . . . 

collected stood.” Bishop Newton not unnaturally supposes that this 
repetition of stood” is an awkwardness which escaped Milton’s 
nddce. The difficulty is with the second ” st 5 ood.” If “ Seraph ” is 
the nominative to it, as one would naturally read, then the passage 
runs thus, “Kt each a Seraph stood, and stood waving in his hand a 
reed, etc., while we stood collected.” But Mr. Kei^tley prop(»es 
tdmake reed”the nominative to the second stood”; in which 
case waving ” would become a neater verb, and the passage would 
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run thus, “At each Itood a Seraph, and a reed stood waving in his 
hand,*’ etc. JB^ither reading seems awkward Bentley, as usual, 
^ej^s the passage by at once supposing a misprint, and substitut¬ 
ing- heRi” for the Second “stood.” 

S^S—-599. “ Unarmed^ th^ might*^ etc. Here we seem to have 
an afterthought of Milton, correcting his prevalent notion of the 
power of the spirits to dilate or contract themselves at will (see notes, I. 
439 an^ 789)- Redbmbpring this notion, and yet resolved to keep his 
representation of the effect of the cannon on the Ang€||ic host, he 
resorts to the imagination thal the arms of the Angels, not laeing 
of t^e Angelic substance, but of more ordinary matter, hung about 
them and impeded the exercise of their elasticity. This is one of 
the shifts to which Milton is driven by the nature of his subject, and 
is perhaps hardly consistent with other passages in the poem. Is it 
consistent, for example, with the description of the assembly of the 
fallen Apgels in Pandemonium, I. 777 et seq. ? There the Angels are 
armed, and yet they contract themselves into the smallest bulk with 
ease. ^ 


599. **serried See note, I. 548. 


609—619. “ Ofriends" etc. In this speech of Satan we have 
Inore ironical punning—“ open front,” “ terms of composition^ “ pro¬ 
posals heardf etc. 

621—627. Belial’s puns in this speech outdo Satan’s. 


656—661. “ Their armour Julped their harmf See note * 
to lines 595—599. There is an advance in this passage on the 
supposition made in the other. In the case of the rebel Angels not 
only does the armour impede the exercise of the spiritual elasticity, 
but, crushed in upon the bodies of the«s^irits, Tt causes pain. This 
difference of the rebel frqp the loyal Angels is accountei^for by th«*^ 
deterioration of the being of the former caused Sfn.—Observe 

the jingle armour and harm. 


664—667. “ So hills . . . infernal noise/ ” The meaning is “Hills 
encountered hills amid the air so (to such an extent) that the Angels 
were actually fighting underground, in a darkness tj^t was dismal 
and a noise that might properly be called infernal, as being roofed 
over by the flying masses of earth.” 

673. “ Consultiif^ on the sum of things/' Almost a translatidn of 
an expression of Milton’s own in hiS Academic Latin Poem Naturam 
non pati Seqium, where (lines 33, 34) he says— * 

At Pater omnipotens, fundatis fortius astris, 

Consuluit renim summee.” • • 

681, 682. “ in whose fa^e fnvisihle is behdd visibly, tldiat by DHty 
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I am” \ i.€, ** in whose face a thing in its owi}* nature invisible,~^to 
wit, what by my Deity I am,—is beheld visibly.” , 

691, 692. “ which yet hath wrought insensibly” The most f^fob^ 
a)>le meaning is, “ The indecisiveness of th^ fight as yet has ari^ 
from the equality of the original constitutions of the Angels bn the 
two sides. This equality has been somewhat disturbed to the dis¬ 
advantage of the rebel Angels by the impairing effects of sin upon 
them, causing them to feel pain, etc.; whivh (2.r. ^which dist)trbance 
to the disadvantage of the rebel Angels) has as yet produced no very 
sensible effect on the state of the battle.” In this reading the ante- 
• cedent to “which” is the whole clause “what sin hath impai^d” ^ 
(7>. the amount of injury to one side ddne by sin). But there may 
be another, and obvious, reading of the passage, if the single word 
“ sin ” is made the antecedent. I prefer the former reading. 

698. “ the main i.e. the total Universe, of which the Empyrean 
Heaven is the half. 

709. By sacred unction.” See Psalm xlv. 7. (Newton.) 

714. “ Gird on” etc. See Psalm xlv. 3 : “ Gird thy sword upon 
thy thigh, O most mighty,” etc (Newton.) ^ 

723—745. “ 0 Father^ O Supreme” etc. In this speech of the 
Son, as in other such speeches of the Divine Persons, Milton is 
careful to avail himself exactly of the language of Scriptural texts. 
Among the texts involved are John xvii. 4, 5, Matthew xvii. 5, 
r Cor. XV. 28, John xvii. 21, Psalm cxxxix. 21, 2 Peter ii 4, 
Isaiah Ixvi. 24, Mark ix. 44. The merit of tracing these texts,« 
and the others that follow to the end of the book, belongs to 
various commentators; but it is needless to name each. 

748. third sacred*mom” It has been supposed that in ’ 
^making th^ Messiah’s triumph take placq.on the third day Milton 
may have h^ 44 mi£.^urrection in view. 

750—759. chariot of Paternal Deity . . . showery arch.” 

In this description Milton has in view throughout the first chapter of 
Ezekiel ; which see. Mr. Keightley has a special little dissertation 
in connexionywith this passage and the chapter of Ezekiel It is 
appended to his Life of Milton under the title of “ Cherubic Car of 
Jehovah.” 

•760, 761. “/« celestial panoply all armed of radiant Vrim.” 
Ephes. VL II, and Exod. xxviiK 15—30. Urim means lights or 
flashing jewelt. 

765. ^'rolled”', in original “rowld” See Essay on Milton’s 
English, pp. 45 — 47 * 

766. **bickering”: i.e, struggling. To bickerf connected mlhipeaht 
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a sharp point, and is to fight irregularly and incessantly, as unth 
a succession erf pecks or sharp blows. It is still used provincially in 
<»that«ensi^ A “bit^ker” in Scotland is a fight of schoolboys, with 
stqpes for missiles. ^ ^ 

767—770. “tpn thmtsand thousand Saints . . . twenty thousand 
. . . chariots” Jude xiv.; and Psalm Ixviii. 17: “The chariots of 
God are twenty thoii^nd.” 

77!. ''•He on the ^ngs of Cherubf eta Psalm xviii. 10. 
Cherub is used here for the pli|ral, Cherubim. 

J76. "his sign in Heaven” Matthew xxiv. 30. (Gillies.) 

781 — 784. " At his commandf Gic. Habak. hi. 6. (Todd.) 

788. "In Heavenly Spirits could suck perverseness dwellV' 
Hume quotes Virgil’s words {/En. I. z i), " Tantsene animis coelestibus 
ksd?” 

80 r. “ etc. See Exod. xiv. 13, 14. (Gillies.) 

808^“ Vengeance is his.” Deut. xxxii. 35, and Rom. xii. 19. 

812, 813. "By me,” etc. “Me,” being used emphatically three 
times in these two lines, is in each case spelt “ mee ” in the original 
texts, according to Milton’s practice; and the same spelling is kept 
up throughout the rest of the passage. 

826. "wrath” ; spelt "wrauth” in the original text. 

829. in the original. See Essay on Milton’s 

^ English, pp. 45 — 47 - 

842. " That wished,” etc. Rev. vi. 16. (Newton.) 

862. "Deep”', i.e. Chaos. 

862—866. “ The monstrous sight , .*. fottomless pit.” The rebel ^ 
Angels, it is tp be noted^do nok fall from Heaven in ov sense of 
“fell.” They were not subject to gravitation*-^id*there was no 
proper element towards which they could gravitate. The passage 
recollects this, and makes the angels “ urged” or driven from Heaven, 
down through Chaos,—forced down and still down by the fire of the 
Divine wrath burning after them.. 

866. “ Burnt after them to the bottomless pit.” A verse of strik¬ 
ingly unusual construction, introduced purposely to suggest the thing 
described. 

867—869. "Hell heardp etc. • See Book II. 993. 

871. "Nine days they fell” : as the Titans do in &esiod {Theog. 

7»a). 

882—892. “ To meet him adl his Satnts,” etc. Rev. xil zo, iv. 
II, I Tim. iil 16, Heb. i. 3. 
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893. ** Thus^ measuring things in Heaven ^ things on Marth/* 
Milton evidently feels the necessity, after his descriptidn of the vnxa 
in Heaven, of making Raphael repeat his cautipn that suaSf'lMCigs' 
cauld only be described symbolically. See Ropk V. 563 Se^. f 

900. “he who enviesJ* Strict syntax would require **him** 
instead of “ he,” unless we were to read “ he who ” as elliptical for 
“he it is who.” In the original text the spelling h '^heef for 
emphasis. *' « ' 

9b9. “ Thy weaker ”; ue. Eve. h 

912. “ Vetfellf etc. The metre of the line is peculiar, but v^ds 
up the Book very fitly. 


* BOOK VII. 

I, 2. “ Urania, by that name if rightly thou art cal^df etc. 
Urania, as the name itself implies, is the same “ Heavenly Muse ” 
whom he had invoked at the beginning of the poem (Book I. line 6). 
But, as the name is also that of one of the nine Grecian Muses, and 
as his flight has been into higher regions than the Olympus of Greek 
poetry, he doubts whether Urania is altogether .the fit name for his 
Muse. It is the tneaning (** Heavenly ”), he goes on to say, and not 
the mere nameiy^ that of one of the Muses), that he calls. 

8— II. “Before the hills appeared,'^ etc. Proverbs viii. 24 — 30. 
(Newton.) 

15. “ Thy tempering” ; i^. “ tempered or made fit for my earthly 
^pnst^ution by thee.” Bbntley, utterly incapable of the Miltonic 
idiom, thinfi^^‘,<4Kj^3.printer’s error for “thee.” * 

17—20. “from this flying steed unreined {as once Bellerophon),” 
etc. By “this flying steed” Milton means his Pegasus,—soaring 
much higher than that Pegasus from which, according to the fable, 
Bellerophon fell 171 his attempt to i^each Heaven. Falling from the 
winged horse,''Bellerophon wandered all the rest of his life in the 
Aleian fields,—which name means the Fields of Error. 

g2. “ the visible Diurnal Sphere ”: i.e. the Astronomical Universe 
of Man, which appears to revolve, round the Earth daily in twenty- 
four hours. ^ 

23. “the pole” \ i.e. that topmost point of the itstronomical 
Unberse where, according to Milton’s cosmology in the poem, it 
hangs from the eternal and unimaginable Heaven in which most of 
the history has as yet been laid. 
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a4—28. unchanged io hoarseorinutet though fallen on ml days 
.,. and solitudel* Note the touching reference to Milton’s peiBonal 
condilktAtafter the. ^Restoration,—solitary, blind, and calumniated, 
whije all that he thought worst Hras now in the ascendency i^ 
England. Yet his voice, he says, is changed neither to hoarse nor 

to mute: u. he can still make himself heard, and in a clear strain. 

• 

31. emdieneefind though few.'' Newton quotes Horace, Sat. 
I. X. 74*:— • 

**Contentus|>aucis lectoribus." * • 

32—38. ^'But drive far off^' etc. An evident allusion to the 
dissmute courtiers of Charles 11 ., from whom he might expect a fate 
not unlike that of Orpheus, the son of the muse Calliope. He was 
torn to pieces by the Bacchanalians in Rhodope, a mountain of 
Thrace, where his song had charmed the woods and rocks.—Milton 
recollect^ here lines 549, 550 of his own Comus; and the phrase 
“ barbarous dissonance ” is repeated from that pa^sage.^, 

39. ^thou art heavenly, she an empty dream" “Thou” is 
Urania, Milton’s muse; “ she ” is Calliope. 

50. “ consorted" Mr. Keightley notes, “ He coins this participle, 
for consort is a neuter verb.” Not so. Consort was an active verb 
in Milton’s time, and the form consorted is found in Spenser and in 
Donne:— * 

** For all that pleasing is to living eare 

Was there consorted in one harmonee.” ^ 

• F. Q. II. xii. 70. 

Leave me; and in this standing wooden chest, 

Consorted with these few books, let qie lie.” 

DONtfE, Sat. I. 

94. Absolved": finished. * • 

97. “to mkgnify his works" Job xxxvi. ^.•.(Gillies.) 

103. “unapparent Deep": i.e. Chaos, surrounding the natural 
’ Universe, but not visible from it. 

It 6, 117. “infer thee": “make thee by consequence,” “bring 
thee on.” * * / 

122. “ tlu invisible King." i Tim. i. 17. (Newton.) 

123. “suppressed*in night": a recollection, as Thyer observed, 
of Horace, Od. 111 . xxix. 29, 30 ;-»■ 

^ “ Prudens futuri temporis exitum * 

CaliginosI nocte premit Deus.” 

125. “enough": spelt “anough” in the original. * * 

126—130, “But Knowledge . . , needs no less her temperance" 
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^c. Mr. Keigbtley quotes a curiously ikarallel passage ton 
Oavenanfs Gandibert, published in 1651:— 

*• For, though books serve as diet of the fiind, 

If knowledge early got self-value breeds, 

^ By false digestion it is turned to wind, 

And what should nourish on the eater feeds.'* 

131. “ Lmifer . . . {so caU him.'* The name (in Greek 

#(o<r^/oos) means “ Lightbringer,” and wa^ the®classic*Tiame^for the 
morning-star, i.e. the planet Venus when seen beVore sunrise. The 
namb occurs in Isaiah xiv. 12,“ Hoi* art thou fallen from heaven, O 
Lucifer, son of the morning I” where the application is to the King 
of Babylon. The application of the naaie to Satan in his fall cuites, 
it is said, from St. Jerome. ^ 

i 34 > * 35 * “-Pell . . . into his place*' Newton quotes Acts i. 25. 

142. “ us dispossessed.” The sound has led Milton to prefer this 
to the more usual construction “ we dispossessed.” He wants some¬ 
thing like the'Lrtin ablative absolute. 

144. *‘whom their place knows here no morel* Job vii. 10. 
(Newton.) 

145, 146. have kept . . . their station.” Jude 6. (Todd.) *■ 

154, 155. “/« a moment will create another world.” See note 
on line 176. 

162. “inhabit lax”: dwell at large or expansively. ^'Jffabitare 
laxe voluit,** as Dunster observed, is a phrase of Cicero’a 

X65. My overshadowing Spirit.” Luke i. 35. (Hume.) 

167. heaven avd earthl* The word heaven is here used in a 
restricted sense, meaning the heaven of our Universe, cut out of the 
*bosom of^^Sha os. p pt the Empyreal Heai^n, where 90 much of the 
action of the poem has taken place. 

168, 169. Boundless the Deep . . . nor vacuous.** The mean¬ 
ing is, “ Chaos is boundless, because I am boundless who fill infini¬ 
tude j nor is Chaos empty of my presence, though I, in a manner, 
hold myself rd^ired from it and inhabit more peculiarly Heaven.” 

176. ^'•Immediate are the acts of God” By this phrase, as by 
that in lines 154, 155, Milton, it has been^ supposed, meant to 
favour' the opinion of some theologians that the creation of the 
Universe was Really instantaneous, though, for the purposes of human 
apprehension, it is represented as a work of six days.» Hume first 
su^ested this, and Newton repeats it ^ 

182. “Glory th^ sungf etc. Lpke ii. 14. (Newton.) 

192. “So sang.” Observe the poet’s preference, on musical 
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,' grounds, here for the preterite form “ instead of “suagi" which 
he generally uses, and has used immediately before, line iSa. See 
pievfoiis c^te, Book III. line 383. 

* wo I, **betwm two btaitn mountains lodged^ Hume cites thcp 
text which has been the poet’s authority here. It is Zech. vi. i: 

And behold there came four chariots out from between two moun¬ 
tains; and th%mountains were mountains of brasa” 

ao8. “ Tht King of Glory” Psalm xxiv. 7. (HumeJ 

I * 

214. ^And surging waves. For and Newton proposed to 

read««. 

• 

224. fervid whuls” A phrase from Horace, Od. I. i. 4. 
“Metaque fervidis evitata rotis.” (Hume.) 


. “Vf* 


'vri 

^ 1 ;' 
. " . H 


»! 

I 'll. 


, 225—231. the golden compasses,” ttc. Prov. viii. 27. Nothing * 

could be*grander, and at the same time mor^ distinct, than this 
image of the golden compasses, one point fixed, arti^be other slowly 
cirding sw as to mark out from the body of Chaos the limits of the 
. great sphere of the new Universe. 

232. “ T$ts God,” etc. From this point onwards Milton keeps 
clbsely in view the Mosaic account of creation in Genesis. 

235. “ ATzf brooding wings.” See Book I. line 21, and note. 

236—242. *^And vital virtue infused . . . centre hung.” There 
is some difficulty in tracing the order and nature of the creative • 
fictions as they are imagined in this passage. Firsf there is the 
infusion of vital warmth and virtue by God’s Spirit into that vast 
spherical portion of Chaos which the golden compasses had marked 
out, and the purging of it by the same aijency frarn its more noxious 
dregs,—these descending into the body of Chaos underneath the • 
sphere of the new Univer^. This is clear enough; J>ut die rest of* 
the passage, beginning “then founded,” is not so clear. As it 
stands, the most natural construction would give this meaning,— 
that, the space of the new Universe having been warmed, vitalised, 
and purged of its dregs, there ensued, first, the process described as 
the “founding and conglobing of Hke things to like * i^e. the forma¬ 
tion of the elements by the fixing and rolling together of their 
previously confused particles), and then the farther process described 
‘ as the “disparting of the rest to their several place, the spinning«ut r 

of the air between,” etc. But to this there is the objection that in 
that case there would be nothing to which the words “ the rest ” 
could properly refer. After all like things had been united like to 
like, what could* possibly be imagined as “the rest”? ,It seems, 
the^ore, that we must seek another reading of the passage. Per¬ 
haps the construction in Milton’s mfod was one which meant but 
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ot)e process, and not two, to be described' in the series of dausea 
from “then founded’* to “hung.”' The space of thtf new^ Universe 
having been cleared of its cold and tartarean, dregs, theapoetlnay 
^ave meant to describe what was done wi^h fAa rest, —witl^ all 
that remained within the vast sphere that had been cut out of Chaos 
and consecrated for the new purpose. Suppose then the construo 
tion be thisi “ Downward purged the black, t£^areou^ cold, infi^al 
dregs, adverse of life; then disparted tho rest,-7rlike thingc having 
been founded and conglobed to like,—^to several place,” etc. Such 
a construction is quite Miltonic, aAd it may be owing only to the 
difficulty of indicating it by the punctuation that it has been massed. 
This difficulty arises from the recurrence of the “ then.” Compare 
with the whole passage the similar description. Book III. 709— 

242, Earth, self-balanced, on her centre hung.” (“Hung” is 
here- the active verb, “ hung Earth, self-balanced, on her centre#?') 
Milton, as Hume observed, had Ovid’s lines in view, Met. 12 : 

* * j,;? Nec circumfuso pendebat in acre tellus 
Fonderibus librata suis.” 

243, 244. Light ethereal, first of things, quintessence pure.” 

Here, as in Book III. 716, Milton makes Light a quintessence, or 
fifth essence, distinct from the four grosser elements. These already 
existed in the space of the new Universe, and had only to be ’founded, 
conglobed, and separated; but Light has to be introduced from 
without. Introduced is the proper word, for it is not of the creation 
of Light that, we have here an account. Light, according to the 
poet, was “ the first of things,” always filling Heaven, if not eternalljf 
coexisting with the Father (see Book III. i—6); and all that takes 
place now is the invoking of Light, which had hitherto been absent 
from Chaos, into th*e portio«i of Chaos which was to contain the new 
•Creation.^ ^ , 

245— from the Deep,” etc. One would have 
imagined rather the gushing down of Light from Heaven into the 
new Universe; but there are reasons why Milton rather makes Light 
come in, as it were, at one side of the new Universe, springing from 
the Deep at that side, and slowly traversing, like a radiant cloud, the 
space till now in gloom. The difficulty of describing Light apart 
from the Sun or any other luminary has perhaps hardly been over- 
coipe in this passage. 

250. by the hemisphere”’. %.e. hemispherically: one-half of the 
sphere of thcMJniverse being in darkness while the otl^r is in light. 

253—260. Nor passed uncelebratedf etc. Job xxxviii. 4— 7 - 

(jfewton.)* 

261—275. ** let there be firmament,” Different interpreta- 
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tions have been given the Sciwtural word ** firmament ” as used 
in the passage ^en. i 6) which Milton here paiaphmses. Milton 
adoptswthi| interpretation which makes “firmament” mean the 
expajjfse of transparent etjjier or space between Earth and the utter< 
most bdundaries of the visible Cosmos. Following the Biblical 
cosmology, and reconciling it with the Ptolemaic system, he supposes 
the creative v^rk of the second day to have been the establishing 
of this fiimament, syicf th^ separation by it of the waters till then 
diffused throughout the Universe into two great aggregations : first, 
those clinging to the body of th^ Earth and flowing round it; &d, 
next, Jhose removed to the outside of the whole visible Universe, 
and forming the Ninth or Crystalline sphere of the pre-Copernican 
astronomy, separated from Chaos only by the Tenth sphere or 
Primum Mobile. See note, Book III. 444—^497. 

• 274. **Ifeaven hi named the Firmament \ i.e. the whole expanse 
of space visible from the Earth was named Heaveii after that greater 
eternal or Empyrean Heaven which it was to typify%j*Man. 

311, 312. “after her kind^ whose seed is in herself” A distinct 
instance of where we should say its; and Milton here deviates 
frojn the authorised text, which is (Gen. i. ii), “the fruit-tree yield¬ 
ing fruit after his kind, whose seed is in itself.” 

321. “ the smelling gourd” So in the original text; but Bentley 
proposed “ swellingf and the reading has been generally adopted. 

321. 322. “up stood the corny reed embattled in henfield.” The 
corn-stalks are standing thick together like the ranks of an army. 

322. “add the humble shrub” I restore this reading from the 

First and Second Editions; the Third h^ “ and^the humble shrubf 
which reading has consequently slipped into all the later cop,ies. 
That it is a mefe printer’s %rror of the Third is the more 

likely because the pointing is not altered there to correspond. 
Besides, “up stood” would not be so applicable to the “humble 
shrub” and the “bush” as to the “corny reed.” 

323. “implicit”', i,e, “implicated” in the literal sensej “en¬ 
twined.” (Lat. implico.) * / 

325, 326. “gemmed their blossoms.” In Lat. gemma means 
primitively “ a bud,” aq(d only derivatively “ a gem ” in the sense/>f 
jewel”; 2ja,6.gemmare is “to bud”pr “to put forth blossoms.” 

328. “ That Earth now” As in the original text “edhat” begins 
a new sentenc#, it is possible that Milton meant it to be the pronoun 
emphatic, and the sense to be, “Thai Earth, so covered with 
vegetation, now seemed very difli^^ent from what the Earth till then 
had been—seemed like to Heaven,” etc. But in late editions only 
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a c<»ntiia or a semicolon prece^ the “/W”; which, by linking 
the phrase “that Earth now seemed like to Htttven*’ with the 
preceding, rather converts the into a conjunctioivi and Ighres 

it the sense of “so that.” . « * 

334—337. each plant of the field . , . God made^ etc. 

Milton hece follows the Authorised Version (GerL ii. . 5 )« which, 
however, Mr. Keightley says, is indubitably incorrect^ It dught, he 
says, to be, “ And no plant of the field was as yet on the earth.” 
Thf Revfsed Version confirms his Remark. 

359 —36 “ Of Light by far the greater part he tookf et^ \ i.e. 

he took the greater part of that Light which had been moving through 
the Universe as yet as a widely-diffused cloud, and concentred it in , 
the Sun’s body. A discrepancy has been noted by Mr. Keightley 
between this account of the creation of the heavenly luminaries and 
the previous account Book III. /16 et seq.^ where they, are repre¬ 
sented as made at^snce of Light. 

* 4' * ^ 

,366. *^her hornsl* So in the Second Edition; but the First 
it was “ his horns!* As Venus is meant, the change is for the better. 

367, 368. ^^they augment their small peculiar” All the light of 
the Universe not having been concentred in the Sun’s body, but only 
the greater part of it, the other heavenly bodies have each their 
“small peculiar,” their own little property, of ligWt; but this they 
augment by “ tincture ” (absorption) from the Sun, or by reflection 
of his light. . ^ 

372, 373. ^'jocund to run his longitude”', i.e. path from east to 
west “ Longitude ” is a favourite word with Milton in this sense of 
distance in the direction pf the equatorial line of the Universe as 
distinct from distance between the poles. See III. 576. Hume 
cites Psdlm xij. c. ' ’ 

375. Shedding sweet influence.” From Job xxxviiL 31: “the 
sweet influence of the Pleiades.” * (Hume.) 

382. dividual”', “divided,” a word, from the Latin dividum^ 
used again Milton, Book XII.«85, and already used by him in his 
Areopagitica ) “ a dividual moveable.” 

388. Reptile”', here used in the sense of creeping or moving 
things of the waters,— i.e. fishes of all kinds.* See Psalm civ. 25.— 
“ living soul.” The phrase, inserted at this point, calls attention to 
the fact thaf'these sea-creatures were the first of animjils. 

, 402. ** sculls.** This is really the same word ns “ shoals ”j but, 
that wor^ having been already used, Milton makes the other form 
do duty as a distinct word. Todd says the phrase “ a scull of 
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herrings ” b used in Norfolk and suiifolk. Both shoal and scull are 
(ferns of schoolf tbis last suggesting|^<Mj^ or large number. 

409^ *V" cfnooth t.e. on the smooth surface 

4010,^**bendeddolphini^” Ovid,II. 113: tergo delphina• 
recurvo ” (Hume). The fish meant is now called the porpoise. 

415, 416. “at his gills draws in” eta Ovid, Met. III. 686; “ Et 
acceptum patulis mare*naribus efflant.” (Newton.) 

420. “callow . *. .fledge.” Callow is featherless, *o]|^ covered 
only with soft down (A.-S. c<du,$j)X. calvusj bald). For fledgCt^te 
note, jii. 627. 

421. “ summed their pens*', completed the growth of their wings. 

It has been pointed out that the word “ summed,” in something like 
this sense, was a term in Falconry. 

• 422, 423. “under a cloud in prospect”', i.e. the ground which 
would ha^ appeared to any one looking to be*|ynder a cloud, so 
great was the flight of the birds. 

427. ^Intelligtnt of seasons.” Jerem. viiL 7. (Newton.) 

429, 430. g’with mutual wing eaang their flight”'. facilitating 
th^ flight of the whole body by each in turn becoming the point of 
the wedge. Du Bartas has a longish passage on the Crane in his 
“ Fifth Day,” including these lines:— 

“ For, when her troops of wandering cranes forsake 
Frost-hrm^ Strymon, and in autumn take 
Truce with the northern Dwarfs, to seek adventure* 

In southern climates for a milder winter, 

Afront each band a forward captain flies, 

Whose pointed bill cuts passage through the skies ; 

Two skilful sei|;eants keep the ran^s aright,« 

And with their voice hasten their tardy flight.” 

439. “manningproudlfl” It is the wings ^j^^mq^tle^-^ue. rise 
a little from the sides, outsjlread like a mantle. It is a term in 
Fidconry. 

440. “Her state”', i.e. her canopy, as in a state-bai^e. 

451. “soul living.” In the (^riginal editions “T'owle” stands 
for “ soul.” It must be a misprint / 

457. “wons”: an old word for “dwells.” 

461. “those”', the wild beasts j “these”: the cattle. 

466. “brinded”: i.e. striped or* streaked. See Comus, 443. 
Another fom\ is “brindled”', and the word is codhected with 
“brand” 4 piece of burning wood. Shakespeare (Macb. IV. i) has 
“the brinded cat'’ 

467. “libbard”: /.^.leopard.* Spenser has the form. 
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47 Bi^moth ”: here used for the Elephant; as Leviathan has 

been used for the Whale (line 412^. In Job (sh x^, x) Behemoth 
means the hippopotamus and Leviathan the croco^le. Todd xefers 
to 2 Esdras vi. 49. 

^ I a 

476. ^Himber”'. t.e. lunp or pliant “With long and hmbar 
oar ” occius in the old poet Turberville. 

478. ^'decked” not the participle here, tjjit the preterite active, 
governing “Jineamenta” • , . 

« 482.*“ i.e, minima^ creatures. 

485—489. “ tke parsitmnious emmetp etc. Proverbs vi. 6 \ but 
Hume notes that Milton has borrowecii from Horace’s descrip^on of 
the ant {Sat, I. i. 35), “Haud ignara ac non incauta futuri,” and 
also from Virgil’s line about the bee {Georg, IV. 83), “Ingentib 
animos angusto in pectore versant” In illustration of the phrase 
pattern of just equality perhaps hereafter^ Bishop Newtpn quotes a 
pass^e from ^l^n’s prose pamphlet published early in 1660 under 
the title Tke \^ady and Easy way to Establish a Free Commonwealth, 
Quoting in that passage the text from Proverbs, “ Go \o the ant, 
thou sluggard,” etc., Milton adds: “ which evidently shows us that 
they who think the nation undone without a king, though they look 
grave or haughty, have not so much true spirit and understanding 
in them as a pismire. Neither are these diligent creatures hence 
concluded to live in lawless anarchy, or that commanded, but are set 
the examples to imprudent and ungoverned men of a frugal or self- 
governing Democraty or Commonwealth.” 

I 

490. female beef etc. Milton here adopts the notion, 
common in his day, that the working-bees were females. 

505—513. “There w'lntedyet the master-work^' etc. There is, 
as Hume noted, a distinct use by Milton here of the corresponding 
passage in Ovid^^^'*’- !• 76—86):— ' 

“ Sanctius his animal, mentisqne capacius alta: 

Deerat adhuc, et quod dominari in csetera posset . . . 

Finxit in effigiem moderantfim cuncta deonim. 

Fronaque cum spectent animalia caetera terrain, 

Os, homini sublime dedl|^ coelumque tueri 
\Tu5sit, et erectos ad sidera tollere vultus.” 

517, 518. “{for where is not He presently' Inasmuch as the 
acts of creation are being done by the Son yithin what had hitherto 
been part of the body of Chao^ and the Father might be thought of 
as having remained in Heaven, this parenthesis reminding the reader 
of the Father’s omnipresence was not unnecessary, efor Milton, as 
usual, adhering to the sacred text, is about to quo|e the words from 
Genesis"i. 26, where Deity, speaking in the plur^, says, “Let u$ 
make ma,n,” etc. 
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535'—538. “ Whwever thus 


% 

yeakd 


4H 


he brought thee into this 


' JelMhus grove^ this Gehden,^ It k here implied that the cxoition of 
Man did not t&ke place within raradise, but somewhere out of it; 
.and*t9is i9 in accordance with Gen. ii. 8 and 15. Todd quotes also 
2 B^r^s ill 6. i 


563. “stolons'*: so in First Edition, but station in Second. 
The former is clearly the better reading. 

565*. dpen, ge ^everlasting gates ! ’ ” etc. Psalm i^dv. 7. 

577. “ .4 broad and ample road” etc. Milton had hdte in wew, 
as I believe, that gate or orifice l)f junqtion between Heaven and the 
newljf-formed telescopic Universe of which we have already heard 
(note, HI. 498); but he ma^es the description vague. 

*581. Powdered with stars.” This phrase occurs in Sylvester’s 
translation of the Divine Weeks of Du Bartas. Indeed, there is 
particular interest in comparing the whole of Milton’s succinct 
account oT the Creation in the present Book d!^is epic with Du 
Bartas’s much longer account in that portion of n^poem which is 
devoted Jb “ the First Week, or Birth of the World.” It is divided 
into seven Books, or Days, entitled respectively Tlu Chaos; The 
Elements ; Tfte Sea and Earth ; The Heavens^ Suuy Moony etc.; The 
Fishes and Fowls; The Beasts and Man; The Sabbath. The 
seven Books or Days together fill (in the edition of 1613) 195 
quarto pages, and are a most minute and elaborate Natural History 
in metre. 


588—591. **/or He also went . . . yet stayed * . . and the 
%>ork ordained” etc. The meaning is obscure, but seems to be, 

“ For He also— i.e. the Father—had invisibly accompanied the Son 
on his creative mission into Chaos (see antOy linens 17), yet had 
stayed in Heaven and ordained thence what.was elsewhere going on.” 
Yet, as in the original text 4he word is “ he” and not^“ hee^ —wfiich* 
it would probably have beei»<4dr emphasis if tlf?^foregoing had been 
the meaning intended,—it is possible that “ he ” refers to the Son j 
in which case the passage might be cited as strongly orthodox in a 
matter in which Milton’s orthodoxy has been suspected. 

596. “fl// organs of sweet stop *: Le. wind-instrum^ts. 

597. “ all sounds on fretf etc. “ On the finger-board of a bass- 
. viol, for instance,” says Richardson, “ are divisions athwart, by which 

the sound is regulated •and varied: these divisions are called frets.” 
The derivation of the word fret (Bar or grating) is perhaps from 
k.’S. fretany “J:o gnaw,” “ corrode ” (whence our word fnty “ to vex ”), 
which again is connected mtYi freiwiany “to adorn ” (as in “fret¬ 
work,” “ fretted tvith golden fires ”). Shakespeare {T. of ShreWy ft, 
r) hu the word in its musical sehse:— 
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** I did but tell her sh^mistook her((ret8, 

And bowed her han^' to teach her fingering." 

607. ^^crta^d to destroy'^', ue. to destroy what is created. 

) \ * 

617. another Heemn^ from Heamn-gaU not far^four^ed in view ^ 
'' on the clear hyaline.^* The song being iit Heaven, the AngeH are 
supposed to be looking down through Heaven’s opening and behold- 
ing the new Universe as a miniature Heaven suspended from the 
main one. They see it founded on the “ clear hyaliiie *': i.e, on the 
Crystalline or Ninth Sphere which encloses it Hyaline is Gh’eek 
(vaXtvos) for “ crystalline ” or gHssy. Koi htatriov rov $p6vov 
BdXjomra ijaXivy^ opjoia )(pv(rrtiXXtp: “ And before the llirone there 
was a sea of glass Uke unto crystal ” (Rsv. iv. 6). '' 

624. *‘her nether ocean ” : i.e. the “waters under the firmamert^” 
dinging round the earth itself, as distinct from “ the clear hyaline,” 
or those above the firmament See note, lines 261—275. 

631, 632. icehappy^ if they know their happiness^' Clearly, 
as Newton notf^\ from Virgil’s well-known line {Georg, 11. 458):— 

O fortunatos mmtuixi, sua si bona nCrint ” 

640. Aught^ not surpassing human measure^ sayP In the 
original edition of the poem, in Ten Books, Book VII. does not 
end with this 640th line, but goes on, including the whole of the 
present Eighth Book. 


BOOK VIII. 

1—4 “ The Angel ended , . . replied^ In the First Edition, 
where the present Seventh and Eighth Books of the poem were con¬ 
joined in oncas-^B'ok VII., the line^ 039—642 of that Book ran 
as follows:— 

'*. . . if else thou seekst 
Aught, not surpassing human measure, say. 

To whom thus Adam gratefully reph’d. 

What thanks suffiaen*^,” etc. 

u. 

In the Second Edition, closing Book VII. with the second of these 
lines (line 640), Milton inserts, to form the opening of Book VIII., 
three new lines. He also modifies what had formerly been line 64r 
of Book VII. into the present line 4 of Book VIII. 

15. “ When / behold this goodly framef etc Xhe discussion 
which begins here and is extended to line 178 is of singular interest 
as showing the uncertainty of Milton’s astronomicaf creed. Although 
the scheme of the Universe whicki he has adopted throughout dbe 
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poem is that known ^ the FtoleWiC} which supposes the Earth at 
r^st as the centre of a series of Q|!}s or Spheres of Space performing 
v8sUr|[^olutions at different rates around her, yet it is clear, from 
this and ?ther passa|[es (Sbe Book IV. 592—597, and note), that 
he #as not sure but the alternative or Copemican scheme might be 
the scientifically true one. Here, for example, he makes Adam 
arrive almost by intuition at the Copemican theory, or at least 
question^ the \^ngel *whe|her there was not something a priori 
preposterous in tbi Ptolemaic system; and, though tHe^Angel, in 
his reply, suggests reasons why jjhe Ptolemaic system might nof be 
so preposterous as it appeared at first "sight, and even hints that it 
was probably impossible to come to a conclusion on the subject, 
and that it was of no great practical consequence whether one could 
come to a conclusion or not, yet, on the whole, the balance of his 
remarks is in favour of the Copemican theory. See Introd. II. pp. 
90* 91.—Todd notes the similarity of the expresaon in this line to 
Shakespeare’s “ this goodly frame, the earth ” (ZTaS?. II. 2). 

19. '^mutnbered stars ”; t.e. numerous ; but there may be a 
reference, as Hume observed, to Ps. cxlvii. 4, “He telleth the 
number of thectars.” 

''23. punctual spot '*; i.e. point-like spot, from punctum^ a point. 

30. “ their Qrbs ”; not the bodies of the luminaries, but the 
spheres, in the Ptolemaic sense, to which they respectively belong. 

40—57. which Eve perceiving . . . rose” eXc. One;may perhaps 
discern in this whole passage something characteristic of Milton’s 
ideal of woman in her relations to man. 

61. train, escort, procession (tto/a^J). So in EAIL 

127. * , 

70, 71. This to attain,isvhether . . . imports no{” ^Thetaeanmg 
is, “ In order to attain to this^^rning that I sj^e of,—the learning 
of God’s seasons,—it matters not whether Heaven move or Earth.” 
Another construction of the passage has been given, less consistent 
with the original pointing. 

81, 82. build, unbuild, contr^e, to save appearances” A very 
exact description of the growth of the Ptolemaic system to its 
complete state,—addition of orb after orb having been made, and 
ingenious suppositions respecting each orb resorted to, as each new ^t 
of appearances presented themselves Ibr explanation. 

82—84. • gird the Sphere 

With Centric and Eccentric scribbled o'er. 

Cycle and Epicycle, Orb in Orb” 

The fundamental notion of the ancient astronomets was that all the 

VOI. IIT ' . 2 K 
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motions of the heavenly bodies Bjf^re in circlj^s, the strictly circular 
motion being the most perfect kii|i. The simplest ^md most primi* 
tive system of celestial mechanics, therefore, was that which iu^g^ed 
^ the eight successive spheres of the Moon,® Merfcury, Venul, the Sun, 
Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and the Fixed Stars,'revolving variously r^und 
the Earth as their common centre; and this system, with the 
addition of the two extra spheres, called the Crystalline or Ninth and 
the Frimum Mobile or Tenth, remained^sub^^tiaUy in force, and 
affected both scientific and popular speech, till it was superseded by 
the'Copemican. (Introd. II. pp. 8c—95.) From very remote anti¬ 
quity, however, it had been perceived that the simple circular 
motions of eight or even ten spheres rofund the Earth, with whlltever 
variety of rates and times among themselves, would not account (or 
all the observed phenomena of the heavens,—would not account, for 
example, for the fact that the motion of the Sun is faster or slower 
according to the sei^son (acceleration and retardation), or for the fact 
that the motion^ ^ the planets are sometimes direct, or in the order 
of the signs of tae Zodiac, and sometimes retrograde (progression and 
regression). To remedy this defect, “to save these appearances,” 
two devices had been introduced, that of the Eccentric, Vind that of the 
Epicycle, Let it be supposed that, while the Earth Is the centre of 
the Primum Mobile and consequently of the whole mundane systein, 
the inclosed planetary spheres, or at all events that of the Sun, need 
not be strictly concentric^ i.e. need not strictly have this centre, but may 
be eccentric^ i.e. may revolve round a point somewhat to the side of 
the Earth; then, as the Earth would sometimes be nearer to the 
moving body, and sometimes farther off, the acceleration or retarda¬ 
tion of the motion would be sufficiently accounted for. Again, let it 
be supposed that J;he body of a planet is not fixed strictly in its 
cycle, or the circumference'bf its wheeling sphere, but moves flylike in 
' ^icyde, or small circle revolving rf»und a fixed point in that 
wheeling circumferetice; then, accofding as the planet was in that 
])art of its epicycle which is beyond, or in that part which is within, its 
cycle, its mption would for the time be progressive, with its cycle, 
or retrograde, i.e. against its cycle. Actually, by a complicated use 
of these two devices, in aid of the simpler and earlier device of mere 
multiplicaticki of general orbs, the Ptolemaic astronomers had con¬ 
trived, with a tolerable approach to completeness, to account for all 
the phenomena of the solar and planetary m9tions, but only by such 
a dizzying intricacy of conceivf,d wheels within wheels (“ centric and 
eccentric”) jyid wheels upon wheels cycle and epicycle”) as Milton 
describes. Observe how exactly his language hit&' off the three 
devices of the Ptolemaists for meeting all difficulties consistently with 
their axiom of perfectly circular motions in the Universe. They 
“gird the Sphere " {j.e. belt in the total round of the Cosmos from the 
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Empyrean and Chaos)^ having previously, in their maps of its interior, 
scribbled it over (i) with “centr|: and eccentric” (*>. inner circles, 
some con^tric with the outermost, oth^ not quite concentric) 
and(2) with “cycle and^epicycle” (*>. some of the said circles not* 
burdened with any subordinate circles on their circumferences, but 
others carrying such little ornaments),—^all the while, however, 
faithful on'thqwhole j^) to that primitive notion of “orb in orb ” (/>. 
of the jCosnms a^ consisting of a succession of wheeling main 
spheres) which had itself been mended into sufficiency from tinae to 
time by multiplying the numb^' of the supposed spheres, till from 
eighty tbey had become ten.—^The following is a rather interesting 
passage from Bacon’s DeAu^huntis (1623), showing both Bacon’s dis- 
sa(;^sfaction with the Ptolemaic system, and the hopeless, or rather 
hopeful, confusion of his own aspirations after a better :—“ Certainly 
“ Astronomy offers to the human intellect a victim like that which 
“ I’rometheus offered in deceit to Jupiter. Proi^theus, in the place 
“ of a real ox, brought to the altar the hide of ^%o|: of great size 
“ and bqguty, stuffed with straw and leaves and ^twigs. In like 
“ manner Astronomy presents only the exterior of the heavenly 
“ bodies (I mtan the number of the stars, their positions, motions, 
“^nd periods), as it were the hide of the heavens; beautiful indeed 
“ and skilfully arranged into systems: but the interior (namely the 
“ physical reasons) is wanting, out of which (with the help of astro- 
“ nomical hypotheses) a theory might be devised which would not 
“ merely satisfy the phenomena (of which kind many might with a 
^ little ingenuity be contrived), but which would let forth the 
“ substance, motion, and influence of the heavenly bodies as they 
“ really are. For long ago have those doctrines been exploded of 
“ the force of the First Mover and the Solidity oS the Heaven,—^the 
“ stars being supposed to be fixed in their mrbs like nails in a roof.^ 
“ And with no ^^etter reasom is it affirmed tl^t are* different 
“ poles of the Zodiac and^Tjf the World; that there is a Second 
“ Mover of counteraction to the force of the First; that all the 
“ heavenly bodies move in perfect circles j that there are eccentrics 
“ and epicycles whereby the constancy of motions in perfect circles 
“ is preserved; that the Moon wewks no change or 'violence in the 
“ regions above it; and the like. And it is the absJirdity of these 
“ opinions that has driven men to the diurnal motion of the Earth; 
“ / am cormneetkis most false. But there is scarcely any ene 

“ who has made inquiries into the physical causes, as well of 
“ the substance of the heavens, both stellar and intersteMar, as of the 
“ relative velftcity and slowness of the heavenly bodies; of the 
“ different velocity of motion in the same planet \ of the course «f 
“ motions from east to west ai^ contrary; of their progressions, 
“ stationary positions, and retrogressions; of the elevation and fall of 
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“ motions in apogee and perigee x of the obliquity of motions, either 
“ by spirals winding and unwindirffe towards the Tropics, or by those 
“ curves which they call Dragons; of the poles of rotatioip, why they 
k “ are fixed in such part of the heaven rather than in any other ;«and 
*' of some planets being fixed at a certain distance h‘om the^un:— 
“ such an inquiry as this (I say) has hardly been attempted; but all the 
labour is spent in mathematical observations^ and d^dnstrations 
(Bacon’s Wprks; Spedding’s Edit. iv. 347-8: ^Translation of the 

102. “Ais line stretched out so Job xxxviii. 5. (Hume.) 

• 107. attribute” accented on the “first syllable, as it is atso in 
line 12 of this Book. ^ ^ 

^128. “/« six thou seest”: i.e. in the Moon, and in Mercury, 
Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. « 

130. three Afferent motions” These three motions of the 
Earth are (i) iftr diurnal rotation on her axis, (2) her annual orbit 
round the Sun, (3) the libration or oscillation of her axis during 
her orbit. These three motions are exemplified in a, top spinning : 
the spinning of the top being the first motion; the circle it describes 
while spinning being the second; and its balancing of itself, while 
circling, from a more or less slant to a more or less upright position, 
the third. This last motion is the “trepidation talked” of Book 
III. 483 (see note there). There it is assigned, in accordance 
with the Ptotemaic system, to the Ninth or Crystalline Sphere close 
to the Primum Mobile; but here^ according to the Copernican 
doctrine, it is transferred, with the two other motions, to the Eartli 
itself r 

,131—140. “ Which"else ” etc. The construction of these ten 
lines is somejwbab difficult, by reason,of ^he peculiar^use of the word 
“ else,” which here means ‘Neither” They may be explained thus;— 
Which (i.tf. the three motions of the Earth just spoken of) you must 
either ascribe, as in the Ptolemaic system, to several spheres moving 
in contrary directions and obliquely crossing each other, or you 
must, as ha^just been hinted, Credit the Earth herself with the 
motions, and so save the Sun his labour and at the same time save 
(i.e. get rid of) that supposed swift nocturnal and diurnal Rhomb 
a wheel) of the Ptolemaists, otherwise* invisible (i.e. invisible 
except in supposition), beyond' all stars, and known as the Tenth 
Sphere or Rimum Mobile, whose diurnal revolution^ carries round 
all the inner spheres,—which (i.e. the existence of which Rhomb) 
nheds not thy belief if Earth, herself taking the trOuble to rotate on 
her axis from west to east^ fetches Day by travelling east, being 
always luminous on that side of her rotun^ mass which is turned 
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towards the Sun,, while her av«|se side is dipped in Night or 
Sha 4 ow. • ’ 

143. ^^Enlightening h^"\ the Moon. 

144. '•^reciprocals if^' etc.; i,e, doing mutual good service, if we 
are to suppose the Moon inhabited. 

145. 146. y^'Ifer 4pots thou seest as clouds.'^ In Milton’s time 

the notions as to th» constitution of the Moon were not what they are 
at present, and atmosphere, vapour, and clouds were supposed in it 
as in the Earth. ^ ^ 

1^8, 149. “ other SunSy parhaps^ with their attendant Moons.” A 
reference to Galileo’s discovery that Jupiter and Saturn have satd- 
litdS. To their moons or satellites these planets would be as suns. 

150. “ male and female light” : i.e. direct and reflected. 

152. ^ Stored in each Orb perhaps with some that line” I believe 
that ''stored” here qualifies “ World,” and meaning is 

“Which 4wo great sexes animate the World,—a World stored 
perhaps in each of its orbs with some living things.” But it is 
possible that ft stored” refers to “sexes” or to “ suns and moons,” 
in«either of which connexions an intelligible meaning would arise. 

155* “contribute”', accented on the first syllable. See note, 
line 107. • 

157. “this habitable.” A literal translation of the Greek phrase 
j oiKovfKVTf for Earth. • 

164. “inoffensive” : not striking against any obstacle. 

173* Be lowly wise”: “Humile sapiamus,” “ Let us be lowly 
wise,” is a phrase of Milton’s own in on® of hi^ Familiar Epistles, 
addressed to his friend Diodati, Sept. 23, 1637. Todd nqjted this;# 
and Hume quotes the LatiifjjJjrase “ Noli altiup sapefdk” 

183—197. “nor with perplexing thoughts to interrupt the sweet 
of life ... to know that which before us lies in daily life, is the prime 
wisdom,” etc. Hume quotes Eccles. vi. ii, 12, and vii. 16, and 
Coloss. ii. 8 ; and Mr. Browne .compares Sam. Ag. 300—306. 
Mr. Keightley notes that the whole doctrine of tlpe passage is 
directly opposed to the teaching and philosophy of Bacon. Indeed, 
so far as it would sto]^ inquisitiveness into the farthest secrets, of 
Physical Nature, it is opposed to. the whole tenor of Modern 
Philosophy; though Corate’s discouragement of Sidere^ Astronomy 
is somewhat in the same spirit. To qualify the impression of the 
pass^e in this rgspect, however, see Milton’s enthusiastic outbuj;^t 
on the pleasures of scientific research and speculation in the third 
of his Prolusiones Oratories, and also his advocacy of Physical 
Science in his Tract vn Education. His real meaning in the 
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present passage is probably the Lsame as Cjoethe’s,in his famous 
aphorism (though that was uttered with reference rather to njeta- 
physical than to physical speculations): Man is born n 3 t tf> solve 
the problem of the Universe, but to find out where the problem * 
begins, and then to restrain himself within the limits of the com¬ 
prehensible.” 

209. “jFond”: i.€. foolish. ^ 

^212. fruits of palm-tree^'\ dates; or one kind of them. 

225. “ Than of our fellow-servt^i” Rev. xxii. 9. (Newton.) 

^ 229. ''I that day was absent**: tje. on the Sixth Day df the 
Creation; on which day, as Man was to be created on it, -a specif 
guard was kept at Hell-gates, lest any of the fallen Angds shdulu 
emerge on an evil errand. 

238—240. us he sendsf etc. Mr. Browner compares 

Sonnet XIX. 

246. ^'‘Ere Sabbath-evening** I believe this means here not 
what we call usually Sabbath evening, but the evening before 
Sabbath, evening being used as it is in the phrase “ Christmas Eve.” 
The Angels sent to Hell-gate to watch were released from that duty 
as soon as Man was created, i.e. at the close of the Sixth Day, and 
returned to Heaven for the Sabbath. 

251. '‘*‘who himself beginning knew?** i.e. “who ever knew him¬ 
self as beginning or commencing to exist?” 

269. “as lively vigour led.** So in the First Edition; but in the 
Second it is “and lively vigour ledf which seems to be a misprint. 

292—296. “ When suddenly stood at my head a dream . . . One 
came., methought, . . . and said.** Mr. Keightley notes thus: “ The 
idea of seeing, in % dream what re|lly»’was taking place seems to 
have been suggested by the dream of i^acus in Ovid {Met. VII. 634 
seg.) So also Dante dreams that he is carried up by an eagle, and 
on awakening finds that he had in effect been carried up a part of 
the mountain of Purgatory during his sleep {Purg. IX. 7 seg.) ” 

307. “ Loaden with fairest fruit.** See IV. 147, and note there. 

319—333. “ This Paradise** Qic. Gen. ii. 15—17. 

« 335, 336. “though in my choice not to incur**: i.e. “dreadful, . . . 
though it be in my choice not to incur the danger.” 

337. “purpose**: discourse i^x.propos\ as at IV. 337. 

^ 342—354. “ In sign whereof** tto, Gen. ii. 2:9. 

350. “these**: i.e. the beasts, s 

351. “stooped**: this is the participle, and not the past tense. 
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356. “jSiavenfy Ph'ston" AAs xxvL 19. (Dunster.) 

380. “Ztf/ not my worm offend tkee” etc. Gen. rwii. 30s. 

(Newton.)* * • 

• . * 

384. issu^ come to pass, succeed (Fr. iwrftV). Instances 

of the word in this sense, from Holinshed, Bacon, and others, are 

given in Richardson’s Dictionary. 

* 

386'*—388. “^y/, in disparity^ the one intense^* etc., The mean¬ 
ing is, “ but, in a state of inequality between two creatures^ in v^ich 
the one is intense (tensely wound up like a musical string), the other 
^till lemiss (slack), they cannot well suit or harmonise.” 

395. Much less^'* etc. The force of this expression depends 
OE^what has gone before. “ It is the pairs of each kind that are 
found rejoicing with each other,—the lion with the lioness, the tiger 
wkh the tigress, etc.; much less^ if you take individuals of different 
kinds, as ^n ox with an ape, a bird with a be!^t, or a fish with a 
fowl, can there be fit society between them; and let.st*of all can man 
and beas^be companions.” 

406, 407.. none I know second to me or like"' Newton quotes 
Horace {Od. I. xii. 17):— 

“ Unde nil majns generatur Ipso, 

Nec viget quicquam simile aut secundum.” 

410. inferior infinite descents""-, i.e, “inferior by infinite 
descents.” 

412—414. “ To attainf etc. Rom. xi. 33. (Hume.) 

421. through all numbers absolute^' Bishop Newton quotes 
from Cicero the phrases “ omnibus numeric absolutus^" and “ espletum 
omnibus suis numerisf as suggesting Milton’s *expression. Hume 
had preceded him in the first quotation. 

445. “ Knew it not goodf^etc. Gen. ii. i*6. 

453—459. “ My earthly^ by his heavenly overpowered^ etc. Dan. 
X. 17 (Todd), and Numb. xxiv. 4 (Dunster). 

462. “ borne jyway, removed. • 

465. ^'■left side."" This is an addition of the Commentators, 
Scripture (Gen.-ii, 21) not mentioning from which side the rib was 
taken. The left is chosen as nearest the heart; hence the signifi¬ 
cance of *UordiaT" in the next line.* 

485. by her Heavenly Maker."" Gen. ii. 22.* 

494. ermest""'. “nor grudgest,” connects^ lyith “Ijjist 

fulfilled.” * 

49^—^499. Bonepf my bonef etc. Gen. ii. 23. 
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503. ** Tkaf would be wooed^ not ui&ought be won** Todd 
|j)|]otes Shakespeare, I. Henry Vihv. 3 :— 

She’s beautiful, and therefore'io be Wooed ; 

She is a woman, therefore to br won.” 

534. '-failed in ine'*\ made a slip in my creation. 

540—559. *'For well I understandf Gic,, For ^rther informa¬ 
tion as to Milton’s views of the relations of the sexes see his Divorce 
Tracts, fee also Samson Agonistes, 1025—1033. The intellectual 
superiority of the Man over the WcAnan was one of Milton’s charac¬ 
teristic tenets. 

547. "absolute**: perfect. 

555, 556. “As one intended firsts not after made occasionally* 
Hume recognises this as a contradiction of an opinion of Aristotle; 
who, according to^an old commentator on Genesis ii.^ 18, cadis 
woman “animal *.ccasionatumy non per se et ex principali natures 
intentione genefa^um, sedex occasions** — “occasionally**: for a supple¬ 
mentary purpose. 

565. “attributing**: accented on the first syllaWe. See ante^ 
lines 107 and 155. 

569. “ Thy cherishingy thy honouringy and thy love.*' Ephea v. 
28; I Peter iii. 7. There is a recollection also of <-he words of the 
English Marriage Service. 

571 —5 73. “ Oft-times nothing profits more 

Than selfesteemy grounded on just and right 
Well managed.** 

This aphorism is peculiarly characteristic of Milton. His own life 
was, in a great measure, founded upon it; and he frequently asserts 
hnd' expounds it v 

576. “adorn**: an adjective for "^adorned,”—formed, as Mr. 
Keightley notes, from the Italian adomo. 

578. “ who sees when thou art seen least wise **: i.e. “ who beholds 
thee in those rnoments when thou art to be seen in thy least wise 
condition.” j 

591. “judicious**: full of judgment or correct apprehension.— 
“scale**: ladder, from the Latin scala. 

609, 610. “from the sense ^variously representing**: i.e. objects 
brought before me from the senses, which represent^ things in all 
their varieties. 

‘ 631, 632. “the Earth!s green Cape and verdanfIsles Hesperean.** 
Cape Verd and the Cape Verd Islands to the west of Africa. 
Hesperean, so spelt in the original edition. ^ 
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634. ^^mkm to is io o^efP x,^Jobnv. 3. (Newton.) 

* .6i^. “ bmediciion” The wold does not mean “blessing" hetjfe 

but only * gracious speaking.”— Since to part^^x ue, “Since we are 
to jPany* 4 

653. Adam to his bower” The conversation of Adam with 
Raphael hhd taken place in the bower; but Adam is to be supposed 
as having, at ^ close, followed Raphael (line 645) to the entrance of 
the bower. • • 


BOOK IX. 

• 2, as with his friend ” eXc. Exod. xxxiii. ii. (Todd.) 

• % 

13—19. argument not less but more heror; than the wrath of 

stem Achilles ... or rage of Tumus ... or Neptunds ire^ or 
Jundsf etc. Milton here asserts the theme of his poem to be more 
heroic than t]^e themes of the three greatest Epics of past ages: the 
Jliady the main subject of which, as the first line declares, is “ the 
wrath of Achilles,” and one of the incidents of which is the pursuit 
of Hector by Achilles round the walls of Troy; the ./Eneid^ the 
latter portion of which relates the anger of Turnus on account of the 
promise of Lavinia to ^neas, and much of the plot of which turns 
on the hostility of Juno to .-Eneas, the son of Cytherea, or Venus \ 
the Odyssey^ the hero of which, Ulysses, is an object of persecution 
to Neptune. 

21. my celestial Patroness”\ i.e. Urania, ^ee Book VII. i, 2, 
and note. 

23, 24. “inspires eas;fiyy unpremeditated^verseV^ If*this is to 
be understood literally, Mlt^on’s habits of composition had undergone 
a change since his earlier days. The manuscripts of his early poems 
show him to have been then, if not a laborious and slow writer, at 
least a most painstaking and fastidious one,—erasing, altering, and 
correcting with extraordinary paiAs. 

25,26. “ Since first this subject for heroic song 

,Please^ me^ long choosing and beginning late.” 

The subject had first pleased hini in or about 1640, when it was 
thought of for a Drama: after which there had been “Jong choosing” 
between it aAd other subjects; and not till about 1658, when Milton 
was fifty years of age, had the actual composition of the Epic ^jeen 
seriously begun. See the stor^ in detail, Introd. II. pp. 40—49. 

29, 30. “chief maptery to dissect . . . fabled knights.” For the 
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construction of this, some ellipsis iiiiust be supposed between it and 
what precedes; thus “wars, hi(herto deemed th% only heroic 
algument, it being deemed chief master]^ to d^issect,*’ tXcgi— 3 isse€tf 
to cut and carve ”: an allusion to the mini^e descriptions of pounds 
in the Iliad and other epics. 

33— 35 * and games” as in Iliad, XXIII. and yEneid, V. 

(Newton); “tilting furniture, emblazoned^shie^dSf” a 5 in Malory’s 
Morte d^Aphur, Spenser’s Faery Queene, Ariosto, Boiardo, etc. 

35. “impresses”', spelt “.imprest” in the original text; from 
the Italian impresa, a device or emblem ysed on a shield or othei^rise. 
Among the prose remains of Drummond of Hawthornden is a little, 
Discourse upon Impresas, in which he distinguishes the impresjs^xa^x 
from.the emblem in general. “ An impresa^* he says, “ iis a demon¬ 
stration and manifestation of some notable and excellent thought bf 
him that conceivethfit and useth it; and it belongs only to'him, and 
is his property, ‘and so properly that the successors may not use the 
impresa of their predecessor and parents, except the imjpresas be 
incorporated into the arms of the house of which they are descended, 
or they would show they have the self-same thought wfiich they had 
which went before them. It is quite contrary with the emblem* : 
emblems of the deceased may be used by others.” An impresa, he 
adds, may consist of some symbolical hgure or hgures only, or of 
such figures and some relative words or motto. 

36. “Basis.” According to Todd, on the authority of Nares’s 
Glossary, this word signifies the kilt which hung from the waists of 
knights on horseback to about their knees. It seems, in fact, a 
heroic word for lowe^* garments.—“ tinsel trappings.” Mr. Keightley 

, quotes the exact phrase from' Spenser, F. Q. III. i. 15. 

' 0 f < 

37 » 38* i^arshalkifeast . . . selim:iandseneshals.” “Another 
allusion,” says Todd, “to the magnificence of elder days. The 
marshal placed the guests according to their rank; the sewer marched 
in before the meats, and arranged them on the table, and was 
originally called ^seour from the j^rench asseoir, to set down; and 
the seneschal w^s the house-steward.” Hume had noted to the same 
effect.—Skeat makes the original meaning.of marshal to have been 
“ horse-servant ” or “ groom ” (Old High Ge^an' marah, a horse, 
and '^scalh, a servant); sewer he Refines as “ the officer who formerly 
set and tasted dishes ” (sewen, to set meat, from sew, sauce); and 
seneschal, a steward, means originally, he says, “old‘ servant,”— 
compounded of a Gothic word for “old” and the same “scalh” 
that appeal in marshal. 

39. “ The skill of artifice {i.e. mere artixanship) or offUx mean” 
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etc. And yet writers* of heroic ^ems of the kind described had 
been Spenser, TAriosto, and the lip. 

44— 16 . “ unUss an c^e too late^ or <x>ld dimate^ or years^ damp^^ 
etc?: “ unless the present late period of the world, or this cold» 

climate of England, or my own years, now verging on sixty, damp,” 
etc. In his Reason of Church Government^ Milton similarly makes 
the probabili^ of his success in an epic dependent on there being 
“ nothing adverse 4 n our Climate, or riie fate of this age*” When the 
words were written (1641), it was not necessary to speak 6f his years. 

«2. ‘^Night's hemisphere*^ One half of the Earth being in 
shadow constitutes night. • 

4, 59. From compassing the Earth** Job. i. 7. (Todd.) 

60, “ Since Uriel . . . descried . . . afidforewarned** See 

Book IV. 555 — 575 - 

64—66. “ thrice the equinoctial line he cir^ef . . . each colure.’* 
Of the seven days during which Satan went round* and round the 
Earth, always keeping himself on its dark side, three were spent in 
moving fronj east to west on the equatorial line; four in moving 
round from pole to pole, or from north to south and back,—in which 
second way of moving he would travearse (or go along) the two 
colures,—viz. two great circles, so named by astronomers, drawn 
from the polds. Originally all great circles passing through the 
poles were called colures (Kokovpot, curtailed); but the term was at 
length confined to the two great circles drawn from the poles through * 
the equinoxes and the solstices respectively. The one was called 
the Equinoctial colure, the other the Solstitial. The term colure is 
little used now. 

67. **on the coast averse**', i.e. “da that side of Eden which 
was averse.” • ^ , • # 

69—73. There was^ d flace^ noiv not . wl^re etc. 

See Book IV. 223—246, and note. 

70. wrought**', spelt **wrought** in the original text. 

76—82. ^a. he had searched . . . Ganges and Indus” Milton 
here returns lipon Satan’s seven‘days of wandering round and round 
the Earth, already described astronomically, in oAier to describe 
them more geographically. The Fiend, on leaving Eden (Book IV. 
861—1015), had gdtie northward over the Pontus Euxinus or Slack 
Sea, and over the Falus Maeotis or‘Sea of Azof, and so still northward, 
over what ^ now Russian territory, as far as beyoAd the Siberian 
river Ob or Obe, which flows into the Arctic sea ; whence, continuing 
round the pole and descending on the other side of the globe, he 
had gone southward again as Car as the Antarctic sea and pole. So 
much for his travels^ north and south. In lengthy i.e. measured as 
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longitude in au equatorial 
the Syrian river Orontes, 


ial directiol, his j 
es, west of |lSden, 


journeys had extended from 
, to the Isthfiius of Darien, 


and so still west, completing the great cirple to, India on ^e Cast of 
^ Eden. Observe how true to the imagined,reality is the mei^tioa of 
Ganges here before Indus. In the circuit described Satan would 
come upon the Ganges first 


86—96. “ The Serpent subtlest” etc. Gen. iii. i.<- Mr. Browne 
notes that Landor censured these lines a^' “ somt of the dullest in 
Milt9n,” arguing that, as the serpent had been but recently created, 
he was an obscure brute as ye^ an(!ir nobody knew anything of his 
character. * ^ 


87, 88. itresolute of thoughts reuolved”'. i.e. not bringing t<^ a*^ 
solution the thoughts which he was revolving. ^ 

89. “/>«/ of fraud” Imp meant originally a graft or shopt 
(A.-S. impan^ “ to gr^^.ft ”), and the poet may have had this< meaning 
in his mind. 


92. “ Whatever sleights”: i.e. “ whatever sleights might^e seen.” 

99. “ 0 Earthy how like to Heavenf etc. See Bopk V. 574— 
576. There is a fine propriety in introducing here this apostrophe 
to the Elarth. We are to fancy that, independently of his searching 
for some instrument whereby to tempt Man, Satan had been interested 
in the appearances of things all round the Earth in hfs seven days of 
exploration. It was not only a new creation and of interest to him 
as such, but it ,was the globe which he hoped to make peculiarly his 
own by overmastering its human owners. He had been surveying 
therefore what he hoped to make his property. 

113. “growth^ sfnse, reason”: gradation of existence is here 
indicated, “gradual life,” as it has just been named. See previous 
note, V. 469—490. 

130. “ him destroyed ”: an imitation of ihe Latin ablative absolute, 
as at VII. 142. 

155—157. Subjectedf etc. Psalm civ. 4 (Hume), and Psalm 

xci. II (Todd). 

166. incarnate and imbrute.” Todd compares 467. 

167. “highth”: spelt “hight” in the First and Second Editions, 
—a deviation from Milton’s practice, and perh£.ps a misprint 

176. ^^son of despite”: a Heoraism, as Hume noted, after the 
analogy of “ soius of courage ” for courageous men, “ sons of pride ” 
for proud men, etc. 

tyS. ^ spite then with spite is best repaid.” Richardson quotes 
iEschylus, Prom. Vinct. 944:— 

' OtlTitfs Tobt bppl^ovTat 
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186. ''Nor rwernt^ So in tie 
the reading vrsfi " Not nocent” 


Second Edition; but in the First 

’ 2 »o. Lop over^tywn^ /rwlw ”: A hypercritic might ask how 
th^ could lop or prunejvithout edged tools” (Keightley). 

213. " Or hearL So in the First Edition; but in the Second 
"bear^'* which is possibly a misprint. 


218. '^spofng oj^roses”: i.e. growth or thicket of roses. Mr. 
Keightley cites iifttances* to prove that spring originally meant a 
single shoot (a sprig), but came to be us^ by the old hoets /or a 
grove or coppice. ^ » 

• 245. "wilderness”: /.^.'Wildness. Todd quotes a similar instance 
fr|jm Shakespeare, Meas. for Mens, III. i : 

“ For such a warped slip of wilderness 
Ne’er issued from his blood.” 


249. *" For solitudef etc. A line hypermefMcal by two syllables, 
or a whole foot. Mr. Browne compares Far. Reg. J. 302. Hume 
quotes GNcero’s phrase, “Nunquam minus solus quam quum solus.” 

289. "misthought”: to be construed along with the noun 
“thoughts” preceding;— "to thee so dear”: referring to what Adam 
liad himself said line 228. 


314. "andraised unite”: i.e. “and knit together when raised.” 

» 

320. "attributed”: accented on the first syllable. See VIII. 
12, 107, and 155, and Par. Reg. III. 69. 

330. "on our front” Having already used the word “affront,” 
Eve pursues the image which its literal meaning (“ to meet face to 
face”) suggests. 

335, 336. “ unassayed alonef etc.: “ if has not been assayed 

alone and uniaistained by,external help.” , • 

339. "As not secure^. 't.e. as not to be Wcure.^— "to single or 
combined”: i.e. to us singly or together. 


341. “ Eden were no Eden ” : i.e. would not answer to its name, 
which means “ deliriousness.” 

347. "aught”: spelt "ought” in the original tex^. 

353- "erecti.e. standing on her feet (Lat. erectus), watchful. 
To this note of Hume’s Mr. Keightley adds the observation th^ the 
word alert is the same (Ital. aWerta^ for aWeretta). 

365. "qfld most likely”: i.e. “to avoid temptation would be 
most likely." 

370. "triad unsought”: i.e. trial, if not voluntarily bought •and 
met 
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3S7. “ Oread'* (nymph of the faountains),|i>rytf^ (nymph of the 
oak*groves) ; Delia's, Diana’s. I d 

391, 392. Such gardening tools," etc^ See note, linqiaib. ’ 

’ 393 — 39 S‘ -Pales . . . Pomona . . .t Ceres” Milton,“ha’^ng 
mentioned Eve’s gardening tools, aptly compares^ her to Pales the 
goddess of pastures, Pomona the goddess of orchards, or -Ceres the 
goddess of husbandry. For the story of Pomona and Vertumnus, 
the god of changing seasons, Hume refers to OtTid, Met. XlV. 623 
et seg^ ^ ^ 

394. “Ukest." So in the First Edition; erroneously changed 
into likeliest" in the Second. ' 


396. “ Yet virgin of Proserpina front Jove ”: ue. before she*^ 
became the mother of Proserpina by Jupiter. A grissr^al of 
unnecessary astonishment has been expressed over this line by the 
commentators. Be?tley sees in it a flagrant instance of the ignorant 
clumsiness of that false friend or editor to whom he supposes that 
Milton, in his blindness; was obliged to intrust the businebs of see¬ 
ing his poem through the press. “ What a Monster of a Phrase,” 
he exclaims, “ is that. Virgin of Proserpina, Virgin of her Daughter! 
Any one else that was minded to speak Human Language would 
have said 

“ Like Ceres in her prime 
Not Mother yet of Proserpin by Jove.” 

Subsequent editors, defending the phrase, have yet found no pre¬ 
cedent for it' classical or English. “The expression virgin of' 
Proserpina," says Lord Monboddo, “is certainly not common 
English, and many will deny it to be English at all; but let any man 
try to express the sane thought otherwise, and he will be convinced 
: how much Milton has raised and ennobled his style by an idiom so 
ilhcommofi.” In this^as in other inst^nc-s, the commentators seem 
to have omitted an element of some imf^brtance in the criticism of 
poetry,—the power of genius to invent idioms and constructions of 
words as well as other things. ' Every great writer requires, and all 
great writers have assumed, what may be called “elbow-room” in 
language. Mr. Keightley, however, has pointed out that Milton 
may have deriv*?d the idiom from the French or the Italian. He 
quotes from Montaigne such expressions as “vierge de querelles,” 
and (.from Italian writers such expressions ^ “veigine di servo 
encomio.” 


405. “ Of^hy presumed return" To be connected with the word 
“fail^g,” thus: “much failing or falling short, of thy presumed 
return.” • 

410. “or.” Bentley proposed to read and." 
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426. 

editions. 

*43«- 

4J8- 


“ dusking” X ^rroneousl;^ printed blushing” in most of the 


0 \ 

Htrself, though faires^\^ etc. Compare IV. 269, 270. 

0 ft O 

“ voluble ”: rolling on as serpents do (Lat. volubilis). 

“ hand ” ; . i.e. handiwork. 


439—•‘443* “those gardens feigned ... of remved Adonis^ or 
renow^ Alci^ous . \ . ojr that^ not mystic^ where” etc. A passage 
has been cited by t^earce from Pliny’s Natural History Vl^ich Milton 
may have had in view: “Andquitas nihil prius mirata est quam 
Hes^ridum hortos, ac regum Adonidis et AlcinoL” Otherwise the 
“ gardens of Adonis ” in theaancient writers are only the earthenware 
pots, with lettuce growing in them, which were carried by the women 
in -seai^v festivals in honour of the restoration of Adonis to life 
by Proserpina after his death by the wound from the wild boar. 
Bht Spenser describes the gardens of Adonis ^ Queene^ III. 

vi.), and Shakespeare mentions them {ffenty VI. Part I. Act I. 
Sc. 6). ^ee also Comus^ 998 et seq. The gardens of Alcindus, 
King of the Phaeacians, who received and entertained Ulysses, the 
son of Laert^, are described in Homer {Odyss. VII .)—“JVbt mystic”: 
i.e. not mythical, like those gardens, were, says the poet, the gardens 
of Solomon (Song of Solomon, vi. 2), where he dallied with his 
Egyptian wife, Pharaoh’s daughter. 


445—454. “ As one whof etc. Mr. Keightley suggests that 
here Milton may have recollected actual walks of his own into the 
> country suburbs of London. 


450. '■Reddedgrass” : i.e. cut and spread out to dry. 

491. approached” : i.e. if not approached (Keightley). 

t 

505—siOj Not those that in Illyria changed Her^iiom andf 
Cadmusf etc.: i.e. that l^c^’me the substitutes for* Hermione, etc. 
Bentley finds another error of his supposed original editor of Milton 
in this passage. “The ignorant mistakes,” he says, Hermione^ the 
daughter of Menelaus and Helena, for Harmonia the daughter of 
Mars and Venus, wife to Cadmus.” But, as the wife of Cadmus is 
still called indifferently Harmonia or Hermione m some classical 
dictionaries, so it may have been in Milton’s timeu The story is 
that Cadmus and his wife, in their old age, grieving for the fates of 
their children, prayed the gods to relieve them from the miserfes of 
life, and were changed into serpenis.—“ or the god in Epidaurus ”: 
i.e. iEsculapius, who, being sent for to Rome in tile time of the 
plague, accompanied the ambassadors thither from Epidaurus in the 
shape of a serp*ent.—“ nor to which transformed AmmotHan fo^y or 
Capitolinef etc. The constnfttion is: “ Nor those serpents into 
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which Jupitea* Ammon and Jupiter^apitolihu^were respectively l^eti 
transformed: the first with Olympus, the mefther of Alexsnda the 
Gret^; the other with the moth^, of Scipio.” Ales^der was $aid 
to be the son of Jupiter Ammon or labyan Jove j atid ^'fecipio 
‘‘Afiicanus, whom Milton calls the “highth”or highest man o£iRdtne> ' 
was similarly fabled to be the son of Jupiter Capi^linus. 

522. '•^T'han at Circean call” etc. Hume quotes Ovid, Met 
XIV. 45,46. , 

529,5;?©^ ^^with serpent-tongue organic^ etc.; i.e. “either 
actually with the tongue of the serpfnt or by striking a sound into 
the air.” " ^ 

558, 559. The latter 1 demur” (remain in doubt about: Fr. 
demeurer^ I..at. demorari^ to delay, to linger): ue. Eve was n o| ^ s iere’* 
whether some portion of human sense did not exist in br«a!esf^ugh 
speechless. Milton seems to have held the opinion that brutes had 
a higher intelligence’ than was usually accorded to them.' “ They 
also know and reason not contemptibly,” he had said, Book VIIL 

373 > 374. * 

581, 582. “ smell of sweetest fennel^ or the teats of ewe or goat,” 
etc. Allusions, as Bishop Newton pointed out, to fhe supposed 
habits of serpents. Pliny, in his Natural History, speaks of fennel 
as “anguibus gratissimumf and they were said to suck ewes and 
goats for their milk. 

612. Dame” \ i.e. Domina or Lady. The word “Dame” has 
sunk in meaning since Milton’s time. 

613. spirited” \ i.e. animated with a spirit 

624. hearth.” ^$0 in the original. has been substituted 

in all the modem editions.,; but improperly. When Milton means 
birth^Yat uces that word and spells it so (^, for example, in line ixi 
in this Book) ,* but lf6ie he intends & different form,— hearth, for 
“ product” See Essay on Milton’s English, p. 50. 

634—640. “a wandering fire,” etc.: ignis fatuus, or Will of the 
W^sp. In his account of this phenomenon Milton follows the 
physics of his time; but, if we were to be bold enough to understand 
“ unctuous vapbir ” as meaning phosphoretted hydrogen gas evolved 
from decaying animal matter in a marsh, the langvvage might stand 
as a poetical expression of one of the modem < hypotheses as to the 
cause of the ignis fatuus. 

640. Mi^ads the amazed night-manderer from hds way” \ a 
recollection surely, as Todd observed, of Shakespeare’s line in Mid, 
Nighfs Dream, II. i;— 

"Mislead night-wanderers, laiighii^ at their harm.” 
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** SeU dmf^^itf his tu^” A Hebraism, as Hume notes; 
he adds, ** So axr^s are called the sons of the quiver (Lam. iii, 
and corq*the son of the ^reshing-floor (la xxi. lo).”*—♦‘/Ar 
t\e» ”as for the resl”; a Latinism. 


Sr ^*654—663. “Indeed^” eta Gen. iii. i—3. 

673. Stood §H himself collected *^“stood silent as yet, and 
tpunmed up in himself” (Hume). 

675* Sometimes in highth began, as no delay of prefa£e 

brooking.** It was suggested by Thyer that Milton may*here ^ave 
had in mind die opening of Clicero's, first oration against Catiline^ 
“ Qmitsque tandem, Catilina” eta 

685. “ Ye shall not die,*' Gen. iii. 4. 


^*i^our fear itself of death removes the fear **: i.e. “ If God 
is to be feared, he is not just; and, if he is not just, he is not a 
G 5 d whoip it is necessaiy to fear.” 


710. should**', so in Milton’s own editions; changed iiAashall 
in modern editions. 

713, 714. “Ay putting off human, to put on Gods.** Hume 
refers, to i Ccfr. xv. 53. 

* 729* 730* **can envy dwell in Jfecmenly breasts ? *' /En. I. ii ; 
“ Tantcene animis codestibus irce ? ” (Hume.) 

732. humane" here used for human." 


739, 740. hour of noon . . . waked an eager c^etite.** Ob¬ 
serve Milton’s notion of the natural dinner-hour. 


781. So in the original text, and not the present form 

“ ate,** as in some editions. See Essay on Milton’s English, p. 54, 

792. knew not eating death **: i.e. **lonew not herself to be eat¬ 
ing,” a Greek idiom, used ^Iso in I,.atin. Mr. Browne ou&tes as aiT 
instance in Viigil, .^n. 11.^376, 377 ;— 


Dixit; et extempio (neque enim responsa dabantur 
Fida satis) sensit medios delapsus in hostes." 


793. highlened" In the original editions it stands **highfnd,'* 
and not ** highlAened." * • 

795. virtuous, precious" \ two positives used f<^ superlatives, 
according to a cllssical idiom. Richardson quotes Iliad, V. ^81, 
pSa &€da>v, and udSn. IV*. S7^» **sancte deorum" 


8ii—813. Heaven is high,** ate. Jobxxii. 12. #(Todd.) 

815, 816. ** Our great Forbidder, safe with all his spies about 
himP Bentley annotated : “ Safe is here pure nonsense. ^No dodbt 
he gave it, ‘Our great Forbidder% eye, with all his spies about him,’” 

VOL. Ill « 2 I, 
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A cuiious example of the great sfholar’s ignmoce of the Idiom of 
his own language. Pearce corrected him thu%: Sa^ here signiSe^ 
as in the vulgar phrases ‘1 have I him safe,’ or * He iia safe asleep’; 
where not the safety of the person secured or asleep is cnei&f^ but 
'the safety of others with respect to any (danger from hinb” 
Browne refers to Shakespeare {Tempest^ III. i) foi^an instance, where 
Miranda says of her father, “ He’s safe for these three hours.” 

826 — 8^3. *^what if God have seen, and tieath etisuei” etc On 
this passage Todd notes: “ Perhaps the most striking instance of 
imitation by Milton of the Rabbi l^leazer is this part, Archbishop 
Laurence has shown, of Eve’s soliloquy: ^Forsitan jam mormr, et 
Sanctus Benedictus parahit illi aliam uxa, em, Sed dado quoqw Aaamo, 
et causa illi ero ut edat mecum, ut, si moriamur, ambo simul moriaim*^ 
si vivamus, ambo quoque in vitd maneamus.^” —On lines SMrjrWCOToh 
remarks: “ How much stronger and more pathetic is this than that 
of Horace, Od. Ill ix. 24 :— 

“ Tecum vivere amem, tecum obeam libens ! 

845. divine of something ill” This peculiar use of divine” 
for “ foreboding ” is, as Newton remarked, from the Latin : Hor. Od. 
III. xxvii. 10 :— 

“ Imbrium divina avis imminentum.” ' 

846. “ the faltering measure ”: i.e. “ the unequal beating of his 
heart.” 

853—85^. “fa her face ... to prompt.” So in the author’s 
own editions, but altered into '‘*‘too prompt” by subsequent editors 
The construction and meaning have puzzled commentators. I 
understand: “ In her face, so beautiful it was, excuse for what she 
had done came aLeady, prologue to the very speech of excuse 
_^she was to make, and to' prompt (quicken, help on, or prepare for) 
that apology which s^e now addressed to him.” * 

890, 891. “Astonied stood aftd blank,” etc. Hume quoteis AEn. 
II. 120:— 

« Obstupuere animis, gelidusque per ima cucurrit 
Ossa tremor.” 

' * * • 

901. “io^ death devote”: from Horace (Od. IV. xiv. 18), “devoia 

morti.” 

^920. words to Eve he turnedf theoprevious speech having 
been only with himself. 

922—9^5. “Aw/ dared.” So in the First Edit^n, but in the 
Second there is the misprint “ hath” There is no comma car other 
point af&r ** dared” in the original; ftor is any necessary,—thou^ 
the syntax is rather complex.— “cbveting to eye”: to eye covetously,. 
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93a. ” Jffeye^/wefi” This ia the correct reading: corrupted in 
mo<km editions into ^ Ye/ he lives.” 

^.947, 948,<' “iest the Adversa^” etc. Deut. xxxii. 27. (Gillies.) 

#95 ^*Certain”\ reserved to. 

980. in its etymological sense of “bind” or “tie.” 

998. not deceived.” i Tim. ii. 14: (Hume.) 

loog. m^^thnt now”: i^. “so that now.” 

1010, loii. “wings wherewith to scorn the Earth.*^ Horace, 
Od. III. ii. 24 : “ Sperftit hutnwm Jugi^ntepenna ” (Keightley). 

#019, 1020. “ Since to effch meaning savour we apply^ and palate 
coll judicious ”: i.e. “ since we are in the habit of applying the term 
either a physical or a moral sense, and of annexing the 
epithet judkious^ which refers originally to the judgment or under¬ 
standing, to the palate or sense of taste. remark is chiefly 

suggested* by the double meaning of sapere in Latin. It means 
either “ to taste ” or “ to be wise.” • 

“ their Jill of love.” Prov. vii. 18. (Todd.) 

1058. “ Shamef In the original text the stop after this word is 
otpitted; which would make the construction impossible. Bowie 
quotes Ps. cix. 29. 

1059—io6«. “ So rose the JDanite sirongy Herculean Samsoh . . . 
Philistean DalilahP etc. See Judges xiii. 2—25, and xvi. Observe 
that, though the form of the name in the Authori^pd Vernon is 
Delilah” Milton prefers “Dalilah” and makes the second syllable 
of the name short {Dalllah). So in Sams. Ag., save that the final h 
is there omitted and the word spelt Dalila. That it is pronounced 
DaUla is proved by the metre: Sams. 1072. 

1064. “strucken” : spelt struck*n in the original text. •See not^ 
IL 165. ^ 

1068. “ Worm” used for “ serpent” in the old Teutonic languages. 
It is used in this sense in Shakespeare {Ant. and Cleop. V. ii., “ The 
pipet^ty worm of Nilus”); and Mr. Keightley quotes a still more 
rebT?Uit instance from Donne’s Pfogress of the (stanza 11):— 

“ Nor is’t writ 
That 4^°^ cropt or knew the apple; yet 
The wonn,^nd she, and he, and we, endure for it.” 

io88. “ Coverme” etc. Rev. fL 16, 17. 

I loi. “ npt that hind for fheit renowned, hut such 9 s, at this day, 
to Indians ktwwn^ in Malabar or Decan,” etc.: i.e. not the common 
fig<«tree, but the so-called Ficus Jndka or Indian Fig-ftee, mSre 
properly known now as the Bafiian or Bhur. Wrton points out- 
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that Milton must have had befor^him^wheni he wrote this pasaag^ ' ' 
the following description of the Bani^ ih “Gerard’s 
originally published in 1597, ku(i of which there " 

editions; Of the arched Indian lig-treeb. The ends hafijg%<lun^ 
and touch the ground, where they take ropte and grow in si^J^^rt 
that theyr twigs become great trees; and these, b^ing grown unto"* 
the like greatnesse, do cast their branches or twiggy tendrels into the ^ 
earth, where they likewise take hold and roote; by^ means whcareof 
it cometh to passe that of one tree is made a great wood dr ^esart 
of trees, i^ich the Indians do use for coverture against the extreme 
heat of the sun. Some likewise use^vhem for pleasure, cutting do^ne 
by a direct line a long walke, or as Jt were a vault, throu^ the 
thickest part, from which also they cut certain loopholes or windowes 
in some places, to the end to receive thereby the fresh cool 
entreth thereat, as also for light that they may see theffMttdlthat 
feed thereby.” T,he reference to the leaves of the Indian Eig- 
tree (so called first by the Portuguese, from the resembUnce of its 
fruit, though not eatable, to figs) as being “broad as Amazonian 
targe ” is from Pliny’s Natural History, as cited by Gerard*; but the 
statement is incorrect,—the leaves of this tree being actually small. 

It is the large leaves of a different tree, the Platan, that are used in 
Malabar for the purpose described. 

III 5—1118. “ Such of late Columbus found the American" etc. 
The first natives of America encountered by Coluntvbus (1492) were 
totally naked; and it was not till later that tribes were found scantily 
dressed with cinctures of feathers, as in the text, or in any other 
fashion. Spenser, in a passage quoted by Keightley (F. Q. III. xii; 

8), refers to those garments of “painted plumes” worn by the 
American Indians. 

'C 

1144. “ What words'! tie. Thyer compares Jliady XIV. 83. 

1163'. “the I0V&! Bentley proposed to read '“‘My”; but the 
change is unnecessary, as the meaning iS-“the love, and the recom¬ 
pense of my love to thee, expressed by thee a little while ago ”; viz. 
at 961 et seq. 

1183. “women." So in the original, but perhaps a misprint for 
“ woman," as Bentley thought. 


BOOK X 

^ 9. **and free-will armed." In the original tex| there is a comma 
after arnud; which would give an intelligible reading, but probahiy 
not that intended. 
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x6. ** manif^ in ifn” On tj^is phrase Bishop Newton remarks: 
/^The IHvine^especially those ol Milton's communion, reckon op 
sins included in thisv one act of eating the forbidden 
fhii|^^ naSnely, pride, oforiousness, wicked curiosity, infidelity, 
4kdt$o|«idlence,”.etc. llhef Bbhop took the remark from Hume. 

38. Foretold^'. i.e. “though ye were foretold,” or “inasmuch 
as ye were foretold.” , 

45. moment i.e. nfbmentum {movinuntuni)^ force applied to a 
balance. See VI. 239. 

‘ S 7 ‘ “ I have transferred all judgmentf etc. John v, 

22 (Hume). • 

,^8—62. Easy it may*' So in the First Edition, but “might” 
in trie" St,co«jd.—Texts referred to in this passage are Ps. Ixxxv. 10 
(ls(,ewton), and John v. 27 (Hume). 

66. “te// his Father manifestf etc. Heb. i.^3. 

73. “ Whoever judged” \ i.e. “ whoever are judged.” 

80. “^hall need”’, i.e. shall be needed; need being here a neuter 
verb. 

• 84. “ Conviction to the Serfent none belongs ”; i.e. no proof is re¬ 
quired against the mere brute serpent, which was Satan’s instrument. 

92—95. “ bboiv was the Sun,” etc. The authority for the time 
here is Gen, iii. 8 ; and in the sequel of that passage there is authority 
for what follows here, as far as to line 222. It may be noted how, 
in various parts of all this narrative (92—222), Milton, in his studious¬ 
ness to bring in the very words of Scripture, is indifferent to the effects 
of such exactness upon his metre. This is characteristic. 

J06. “obvious” in its etymological‘sense of “meeting on the 
way.” 

125—136. “ O Heaved,” etc. While Milton has introduced, and 
almost literally, all the words of Scripture relating to the interview of 
God with Adam in the garden, he has here added something in a 
modem spirit,—“in order,” says Stillingfleet, “to keep up some 
dignity in Adanf.” 

156. “Andperson”: i.e. “character,” as in the pMrase dramatis 
pursonee, 

165. “though brute, unable to l^nsferf etc, meaning “though 
the serpent was bmte, and unable.” 

169—17^* *‘More to know eoTtcerned not Man {since he no further 
hneiv) • • • • • • to .Satan ... his doom applied, 

though in mysterious term,” etc. • The meaning is, “ Since Man had 
^en by the temptation^ so far as he knew at the time, only of the 
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brute serpent, it mattered not to ^im, nor ($d it ^ter his dfibnee, 
that this brute serpent had been the instrument «>f the Ruined 
Archangel; yet God, in the pecmiar terms of^his jiiQgiimnt«btfthe 
serpent, did mean, in a mysterious manner, an applicaiim oi^the 
same to Sataa” The word applied^* is Melib^erately selecfe^, and 
his doom^' means “the Serpent’s doom.” ' 


178. And dust shalt eat" etc. In the appareptly lame metre 
of this verse >we have an instance of what h&s alres^y been%aentioned, 
—^^ilton’^ carefulness to quote as literally as possible the exact 
words of Scripture. (Gen. iiis 14, ly.) 

184— 191. “ Saw Satan fall like lightningf etc. In this p^sage 
Hume noted the coagulation of Luke x 18, Eph. il 2, Col. il 1 
Ps. Ixviii. 18, Rom. xvi. 20. ^ 

'214. “ the form of servant" Philipp, ii. 7. (Hume.) 

217, 218. ^lain, or^ as the snake^ with youthful coat repaid" \ 
/.c. “either slain for the purpose, or only stripped of their skins, and 
provided with others, as the snakes cast their skins.” Death had 
now been brought into the world; but the poet professes ignorance 
whether beasts were slain or not to provide the first clothing for 
Adam and Eve. « 


h 


221—223. “ inward nakedness . . . with his robe of rightemisness 
arrayingf etc. Isaiah Ixl 10. (Newton.) " 

231. “/« counterview"i.e. gazing on each other. 

1. 

233, 234. since the Fiend passed through^ Sin opening." See* 
Book II. 648 et seq. 

241. avengers.l* In the First Edition the reading was avenger: 
the plural form, clearly the right one, is substituted in the Second 
Edition. ' , n * 

243—263. “ Methinks Ifeelf^ etc. 'f'hrough this passage Milton 
assumes that, by some peculiar physical sympathy, or correspondence 
of atoms of a like nature at whatever distances from each other, the 
fact of the Fall pf Man had been immediately transmitted, in a kind 
of telephonic shiver, down through Chaos to Hell-gate, where Sin 
and. Death had been left sitting. 

,260, 261. ^^for intercourse or transmigration,” Qtc.’. i.e. “whether 
for going to and fro between Hell and the World of Man, or for 
permanent passage up to the World of Man, as may be their lot.” 

^73—2 78. “ As when a flockf etc. Newton supposes, a recollec> 

tioh of Luean, Phars. VII. 825 ei seq .:— * 

Non solum Hmmonii fifuesta ad pahula belli 
Bistonii venere lupi, tabemque cru^entse 
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CSsedu^oiyiti Fboloilui liqaere leones. 

Tunc'ursi latebras, obsaeni tecta domosque 
Dsseruece canes, et juicquid nare sagaci 
Aera non sanum, motumque cadavere sentit.' 

Jain<|be din volucres, civilla castra secutae, 
Coi^veniuM.” 

Todd quotes irom*Beaumont and Fletcher {Beggai^s BusH ):— 

• 'Tis said of vultures 

They^scent a ^eld fought; and do smell the carcases 
By many hundred miles.’* 


Milton, however, makes the birds of^prey here seem me eamage 
before the battle. He probably follows some popular superstition. 

279—281. So scented the grim Feature^^ etc.; i.e. figure, form 
{}.U\j[(ji,tturay thing shaped or made, creature, as in the last part of 
the word mvciVifacture), See II. 666 et seq .—“ Sagacious of" (Lat 
sagaXf quick of scent). “ Sagire enim sentire ^cuti, ex quo sagaces 
diets canes*: Cicero, De Biv. I. 4 ” (Hume).—“ Quarry, game, prey, 
of the Fr. querir, to seek for, to hunt out ” says the good Hume, 
ignorant ft his day of the truer etymology which defines quarry (see 
Skeat) as “ a heap of slaughtered game,” and derives the word from 
coree or rKrtf^,'‘the intestines of a slain animal, the part given to the 
hdunds ” (the cor or heart included).—Jn the wording of this passage 
there seems certainly to be a recollection of the passage just quoted 
from Lucan : ^^^quicquid nare sagaci," etc. 


290—293. “ Upon the Cronian sea . . . beyond Petsora eastward 
Jo the rich Cathaian coast" The “Cronian Sea” if the Polar or 
Arctic Sea, which “ was called the Cronian by some " (after Kronos 
or Saturn); “ Petsora,” or Petchora, is a gulf on the extreme north¬ 
east coast of the present European Russia; the«“ Cathaian coast ” is 
the coast of Cathay, or China. The interval of the Arctic Sea, from 
Petchora, eastward to the Cjjiinese coast, is calle^ an “ imagined way^ 
because it was a problem in Milton’s time whether su^ a north-east 
passage to China, by the Polar coasts of Europe and Asia, could be 
effected. It is interesting to note the use made here, and in other 
parts of the poem, of geographical knowledge which Milton had 
acquired in compiling his Brief History of Moscovm In tliat work, 
left in MS. and published after his death, he mentioni and describes 
Petsora, Cathaia, ^nd the supposed passage eastward from the one 
to die other. 


293—303, “ The aggregated soit,” etc. The editors have found 
a gdod deal ^of difficulty in making out the exact meaning of this 
passage^ and have varied the pointing. The pointing in the, text 
oonresponds with*that of the original; and the meaning seems to*be 
that Death firmly fixed in oneftard mass the more solid parts that 
had been gathered togq^her, and solidified the more liquid parts, and 
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that then a portion of the aggregation was fa^«ned, like a heach^ to 
Hell*gate, while the rest was carri^ athwart Chaos 4 ike a mole or 
pier ,—“Death with his macepe/njiv” Todd quotes Mec^Ps 
strons^ mace” from the Trag. of Dido by Mlxlowd and Nash 1(1594^— 
‘Mr Delos^ floating once”', a reference to the legend of the fixing of 
the floating island Delos by Zeus.—“ Gorgonian rigour”: a stiffness 
like that produced by the look of the Gorgon, which changed peqple 
into stone. 


J04. ‘'jfrom hence”: i.e. henceforward. 

305. ^^inoffensive”: see note, Vl!Cl. 164. See also Matt vi^ 13. 
(Greenwood.) '• 

308. “ 5 «ra, his Memnonian palace.” Susa, called Memnpnilf* 
by Herodotus, was the residence of the Persian kings. ^ 


312—318. “ N<^v had they brought the work ... to the outside 
bare of this round World.” In the original text there is no comma 
or other point between “ Chaos" and “ to the outside and 

accordingly it might be supposed that Milton intended the construc¬ 
tion to be “ where he (Satan) first . . , landed sg^fe to^ the outside,” 
etc. But, besides that this construction is awkward and unusual in 
itself, a study of the whole passage as, with this exception, it is 
pointed in the original, shows that Milton intended the reading to 
be that which we have indicated by our mode of pointing,— i.e. that 
he meant the words “ brought the work ” in line 312 to be connected 
with “to the outside, etc.” in line 317, and the intervening clauses 
from “ a ridge ” to “ chaos,” to be read continuously as in parenthesis. 
According to this reading “ following the track of Satan to the self¬ 
same place, etc.,” refers to the “ ridge of pendent rock,” and nof to 
Sin and Death. The alternative reading, which would connect “to 
tJie self-same place, etc.” with “brought the work,” would require a 
comma after “Satan’'; but there‘is none.in the original. In short, 
in order to make “ brought the work ” refer to anything at all in the 
subsequent text, it is necessary to suppose a comma omitted after 
“ Satan ” in the original text or one omitted after “ Chaos,” and it 
gives far the most natural construction to suppose it omitted at the 
latter place.—The reference in this passage is to that point of the 
previous narrative where Satan’s alighting on the outside of the 
Priipum Mobile is described (III. 418—422, jand'498—501). 

313. **Pontiflcal.” The woixi means literally “bridge-making”; 
but it would ^lot be inconsistent with Milton’s manner to suppose 
that he may have intended the pun arising from the 8ther sense of 
“pontifical”—“of or belongmg to the Papacy.” '»Tbe Latin word 
“pontifex" (pontiff) meant originally “bridge-maker,”—a certain 
bridge in’ Rome having been founded and often reixured bjr the 
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|)dest9. ^So some sa/; but Skeot finds no known reason for the 
name. 

* 3ts. 7 $ the seff-san^placef* etc. It is to be remembered that 
th^ pl^ce where Satan had first landed on the outer shell .of the. 
Universe was somewhere on its upper convex. See notes, 11 . 1051 
and III. 42 7. * 

$20—^24^ • and now in little ^ace 

Tile confines met of Empyrean Heaven • 

And of this World, and on the left hand J^ell ^ 

With long readk interposed; three several ways 
In sight to eeech of these three places led” 

The expression in this passage is somewhat obscure; but I understand 
it thus :—The bridge from Hell has been carried to the upper convex 
of the shell of the Starry World and fastened to that shell somewhere 
n&ax the jpenith or point of intercourse betweenftthe Starry World and 
the overhanging Empyrean Heaven. This, already implied by 
previous^escriptions (see immediately preceding note and references 
there), is distinctly asserted in the very next line (325), and again 
farther on (liges 3^, 390), and is moreover necessary for the consist- 
^cy of the story, inasmuch as the only access into the interior of 
the Starry Universe was by the orifice at its zenith, and it would 
have been bad bridge-making not to carry the end of the bridge to a 
part of the outer shell near that point. Now, what were the appear¬ 
ances near that point, when Sin and Death had completed their 
work ? The confines of the Empyrean Heaven and of this World 
met as before, in a little space, i.e. close together, or almost touching; 
but now Hell, on the left hand, interposed {i.e. shot in between these 
confines) with long reach, by means of the bridge just made, and the 
end of which, if represented in diagrihi; would actually appear as^ 
inserting itself •bet ween th^ external arc of the Starry Wofld and the 
under-surface of Heaven.#^ “ Interposed ” I fete to bb the past tense 
for “ interposed itself,” and not the past participle; and this is con¬ 
sistent with the original pointing. (In the former edition I followed 
preceding editors and inserted a comma after “Hell”', but, on 
reconsideratioi^ 1 have deleted it) and pointed as at the head of this 
note.) Why Milton should have inserted the explanation “on the 
left hand” I do^ot know, unless it was that, in the diagram of the 
poem which he had before him in his mind’s eye, he took the ]#ft or 
sinister side of the Universe as that on which Satan first alighted 
upon it, and towards which consequently the bridg^from Hell was 
thrown. Ffeally, what are the “ three several ways ” spoken of as 
“ in sight ” of Sin and Death ? One is the bridge itself leadmg to 
Hell; and the second is the golden stair or passage of intercourse 
between the pole of the Human Universe and Heaven; but what is 
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die third ? It is dearly the way down from th^ pole of the yjm&xsp 
to Paradise and the central Earth, already described (Il£. $26 —539X 
and of the visibility of which to Sintand Death where they stoqd the 
jpoet proceeds to make mention in the ver/next'line.—If the reader 
will refer to the diagram in Introd. 11. p. 83,^0 will be able es&Uy to 
insert in that diagram the “three several ways.” A line shooting up 
from the point of suspension of the World from the £mp]^ean, will 
represent the way to Heaven; a continuatipn of the ytme,vertically 
downwards (W?il represent the way into the interior of the World; 
and atcurved track from the same poipt of contact of the World with 
the Empyrean, drawn windingly on the left side of the World, d^wn 
through Chaos, so as to strike the upper <ioss or convex of Hell, ^11 
represent the bridge built by Sin and Death. 

327—330. “Satan . . . betwixt the Centaur and the Scorpion 
steering his zenith^ while the Sun in Aries rose ! ”: Le. in his ascent to 
the opening of the lAiverse at its pole or zenith, carefully keeping 
far from the Sun, and therefore steering between the constellations 
Sagittarius and Scorpio,—which, if the Sun were rising ki Aries, 

would leave a distance from him of nearly five signs of the Zodiac. 

e t 

345. “ with joy.'^ In the original text there is a full stop after 
the previous word “ time^ and “ With ” begins a new sentence. In 
that case “ understood” in line 344 would be the past tense. Feeling 
the awkwardness of this construction, Tickell proposed the present 
.reading; which has been generally adopted, and which makes 
t “understood” a participle,—“which being understood,” etc. 

351. “ stupendious” So in the text of the original editions, and 
the word is spelt in the same way in the only other place where it 
occurs in Milton’s poetry {Sams. Ag. 1627). As the analogous word 
tremendous ” does not oncfc occur, we do not know whether Milton 
wduld havd’justihed a similar vulgarism in t^he spelling and pronuncia¬ 
tion of that word. See'Essay on Milton’s English, p. 51. 

* 

364. “consequence^ in its etymological sense, “con-sequence.” 

368. “ our liberty^ confined^ etc. One of the many instances in 
which Milton ac^apts Latin syntax to English. “Our” being a 
possessive case, and equivalent to “ of us,” the word “ confined ” is 
supposed to agr8e with it. 

3/}o. “parted”'. i.e. “separated” or “sj?.ut off,” connected 
gnunmatically not with “ all things,” but with “ him.” 

381. “ HisfsQuadrature.” Milton has already said pf the figure 
of the Empyrean Heaven, as seen from underneath, that it was 
“ undetermined square or round ” (II. X048, and note); and, though 
in the main it is best imagined throughout the poem as forming h^f 
of what m 4 y be called the whole sphere of Infinity, yet he purposely 
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leaves tbe matter vag|ie. But here he seems (and possibly, as Hume 
supposed, wish some reference to the description of the New# 
Jerujsdem in^Rev. xxi. z6, as “lour-^quare”) to adopt for a passing 
pt|;pose ^he idea t>f a distinction in shape between the Etema^ 
Heavin and the new Universe hung underneath it,—^the former 
square or cubical; and Only the latter orbicular. Hume quotes from 
the mathematician Gassendi (1592—^^1655): Calum Empyreumt 

mentiu9i •beaMrum sede^ habeiur forma exterius quadraia^ qudd 
Cvoitas SancfUf in Apocdlypsi descripta^ posita in quadfb <fpcatur.*^ 

389—391. that so near$Heavetps door^* tic. The meaning is 
“ that, so near the very gat^of the Empyrean as where we now stand, 
have brought a triumphal act of yours to meet my triumphal act,— 
i.ti this glorious bridge to meet my victorious return from the 
achievement of my scheme of the World’s ruin.” See preceding 
note, 320—324. ^ 

continentf in its etymological sense, “continuous stretch 

ofljftid.” 

394. your road with ease”: i.e. “ which I can now do with 
ease on you%roadil’ 

• 397 - these numerous orbs”: in the First Edition “those.” 

“Orbs”,is here used in the ordinary sense of celestial bodies, and 
not in that of astronomical spheres of space. 

409. “ No detriment” etc. A recollection, as Hume noted, of 
the charge given to a Roman Consul, “ ut videret ne^quid Respublica ^ 
detrimenti caperet.” — “be strong” \ Deut. xxxi. 7. (Newton.) 

413. “planet-strook.” See note, II. 165. 

415. “ causey ”: still a provincial wqrd for ^causeway,” and really, 
as Mr. Keightley has explained, more correct ; the word .being frqpf 
the French c^aussk, and*having nothing tg«do originally with the 
English word “ way.” The root is in caix, lime. • 

4x7. “the bars assailed ”: i.e. dashed against the bridge. 

418, “ his indignation ”: i.e. of Chaos. 

424. “ PdHdemonium.” See*I. 756, and note.* . 

426. “paragoned”: i.e. compared, likened. ^ 

427. “the d^an^”: i.e. the chiefs, as opposed to “the legjons ” 
or general body; we should now say “the grandees.” Todd quotes 
the phrase “/ grandi” used exactly in the samg connexion in 
Tasso. • 

431— 4^6.*“As when the Tartar . . . Tauris or Casheen” 
Images drawn from the recent* or contemporary history of the East, 
where wars between the Russians and Tartars and the Turks and 
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Persums were constant. Astracan is the countr^ij north of Uie ^asinan, 

; over which a Tartar host, repulsed by the Russians, might retreift on 
their way back into Asia; and, if tl^ Bactrian Sophi^l^. the^hah 
pf Persia—the ancient Bactria forming a* part *of Persia,* and t^ 
dynasty of the Sofis or Sooifees ruling in Per^ from 1502 to hfilton’s 
time and beyond) were retreating from before* the orescent standards 
of the Turks £0 his capital Tauris (Tabreez), or to Casbeen (Kasveen), 
farther in the interior of Persia, he would,leave wastes the ^untiy 
between hiipsdlf and the realm of Aladule {t.e. greater Armenia, the* 
last king of which before it was conquered by the Turks was named 
Aladule). Milton’s recollectiofts of the maps of his time are sur^ris- 
irtgly accurate. *■ 

441—452. *‘Ife through the midst unmarked,** etc. Newtqpi ^ 
perceived a recollection here of ^n. I. 439 et seq., wl^pre -^neas 
behaves in like fashion. 

445. “ state ’*: i.e. canopy. See VII. 440, and note. 

460. “ Thrones, Dominations,** etc. Mr. Browne n^tes '* the 
occurrence of this line three times before: V. 601, 772, 840. 

477. '^unoriginal**', without beginning. * < 

478—480. "fiercely opposed** etc This is not quite consistent 
with the account at II. 959 et seq.', but we need not suppose, with 
Mr. Browne, that “ Satan here lies to his followers.” , 

^ 512. "clung** for "clinging,** a peculiar use of the word. Hume 

^ notes the resernblance here to the account of the transformation of 
Cadmus in Ovid {Met. IV. 575). 

513. "Supplanted**', i.e. “tripped up,” “taken oflf his feet,”— 
the meaning of the l.^tin “ supplanto.** 

I 524—526. "Scorpion, hnd Asp,** etc. The different kinds of 
serpents here epumerat^d are from Plin3»*and other bid writers of 
Natural History; and most of them, as Hdme noted, are given in a 
passage in Lucan {Phars. IX 700 et seq) 

526—528. "the soil hedropt with blood of Gorgon**'. i.e. Libya, 
upon which blood dropped from the Gorgon Medusa’s head, when 
Perseus, after the conquest of her and her two siste^-Gorgons, was 
carrying it through the air to Ethiopia,—the drops engendering the 
serpents with which Libya swarms.— Ophiusa (meatfing in Greek the 
“snalfe-island,” in Latin called Colubrasia), island in the 

Mediterranean, abounding with serpents, now Formentara, south of 
the Balearic ish&id of Iviza. 

529. “Dragon.** Rev. xii. 9. , 

531. “ Ifuge Python **: i.€. the sespent bred out of the slime left 
by Deucalion’p Flood, and slain by Apollo. ^ 
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546. *^triut^h to^shame,*^ Hosea iv. 7. (Gillies.) ^ 

549, will\oho” ^c.’. t,e. “the act or arrangement of his 
will ^ho,” etf. I 

• sp^ ^^furder'* in the ori^nal text There i% 

. one olher instance in which the word is spelt so in the First Edition 
(XI. 193); in alPother cases it is “further.” 


556. :^pelt in the original, and the spellirig 

letmned tb thh Tljird Edition. In every other place lyhere the word 
occurs in Paradise Lost, including line 568 of this Book/»the original 
spelling is our present one, tAj^st. ^ • 

♦560. ^^Megara” : onepf the Furies, who had serpents for hair. 

561—570. “like that which grew,” etc The ancient story of 
tl?e apples of Sodom, or the peculiar fruit growing on the shores of 
the Dpd Sea, fair on the outside, but full of dust and ashes within, 
Kad its foundation in the fact that there is found in that district a 
plant, called “ Osher ” by the Arabs, producing a fruit round like an 
apple, h^t which explodes on pressure. 


572. “ Whotn they triumphed once lapsed”'. i.e. “over whose 
single lapse they ifiumphed.” 

* 573. “long and ceaseless hiss” Mr. Keightley seems right in 

taking “ hiss ” as a verb and “ long ” and “ ceaseless ” as qualifying 
adverbs. • 


580—584. “fabled how the Serpent, whom they called Ophion,'** 
etc. According to one of the theogonies of the Gfeeks, there were* 
two dynasties of gods before the supremacy of Jupiter. First ruled 
Ophion (which word implies “ Serpent ”) and Eurynome; they were 
dispossessed by Kronos and Rhea, otherwise oalled Saturn and Ops ', 
and they again by Jove, called Dictsean,* because he was brought up 
on Dicte^ a nfountain in Crete. Milton treaj(s this myth* of Opbrnn 
and Eurynome as perhaps a tradition, kept*up among the Heathen 
by the Devils themselves {i.e. by their own false gods), of the primeval 
transaction between the Serpent and Eve. Eurynome means “ the 
wide-encroaching goddess,” and perhaps Eve was meant under this 
name. * • • 

• 

581, 582. “wide-encroaching.” A noticeable yord here, inas¬ 
much as it is di#ied between two lines. In the original text, as in 
ours, there is a hyphin after “ widef showing that the break ftf the 
compound word into two parts wal deliberate. 

590. “ his pale horse.” Rev. vi. 8. 

601. “VOSf un-hide-bound corpse”: i.e. vast body,*not bbund 
tighdy by its skin, but with it8*skin hanging loose about it. 
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533. “ at (me sUng” etc.; 1 Sam. xxv. 29. (Todd.) 

642. ** Sung Hallduiah^ as the sound ofseas^ R^. xix. 6. 

645. ^^Nexty to the Son^^^ etc.: IWr the previous part of theivscmg 
Jias been the Halleluiah proper— ue, “ praffie to Jehovah.” ^ 

647. “ New Heaven and Martk,” etc. kev. xjd i. 

651. ** As sorted besV*\ i.e. as suited best See note, VIII. 384. 
" 656. blanc Moon'''', i.e. white or palp Mbon. >See«nQte, HI, 

47 — 49 * , * ' 


6^7. “ the other five ”; i.e. Merqiry, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn. " 4, 

658—664. ^'‘aspictSy in sextiie . . . tempestuous.” This is not 
'the only passage in which Milton has countenanced Astrology so liar 
as to employ its language. The following, which we translate from 
an old Latin catechjsm or text-book of Astronomy (Blebelius, I!>e 
Sphara, 1582), will sufficiently explain the allusions in the passage: 

“ What are the tispects of planets ? They are such arrangements and 
distances of the planets as allow them to intercommunidate their 
influence. How many species of aspects are there ? Five—Con¬ 
junction, Sextiie, Square, Trine, and Diametral or V)ppofeition. What 
is the first ? The first kind of aspects, called Conjunction, is whe^i 
two stars or planets are conjoined and as it were connected in one 
line; by the Greeks it is called Synod. ' What is the.Sextiie aspect? 
When two planets or stars are distant from each other a sixth part 
' of the Zodiac,,viz. two signs or 60*. What is the Square aspect 
{guadratus aspectus) ? When two stars look at each other at an ' 
interval of three signs, making a quadrant or 90®. What is Trine 
{Trigonus) aspect ? When the distance of the stars measures a third 
of the circle,—that &, 120® or four signs. What is the Diametral 
'a^ect? It is the opposite configuration of two luminaries, which 
are distant from each other 180® or half a* circle. . . How are the 
aspects divided ? Into happy and unhapii^. Which are the happy 
and prosperous aspects ? The prosperous and benign are the Trine 
and Sextiie. Why are they called happy ? Because the rays of the 
planets, falling obliquely and mutually yielding, infuse and communi¬ 
cate to inferior bodies gentler and less violent influences. What are 
the unhappy aspects ? The unhappy or malignant are Conjunction, 
Squarq and Opposition. Why are they called malignant ? Because 
the planets, meeting each other with their rays,'''mutually collide, and 
neither can yield to the other on account of the directness of their 
onset Therefore they exercise greater force in stixt^ulating and 
varying seasons, and in mixing the temperaments of animals and the 
qualities of'-the air. Whence is this variety of effects known ^ The 
^ect and variety of configuration wts first observed in the case of 
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the Moon, and after^ds transferred to the other planets by Artists 
wha by gr6at sharpness of intelligence, and more attentive 
observation, ^deavoured to find out and display the causes of events ~ 
^om%e^very naturp of ^e heavenly motions and the species of the 
aspect^/* Milton, it wjll be note^ names all the aspects, giving 
Conjunction its Qreek name of Synod, 

666 ..“the thunder when to roll” It has been suggested that 
l^ton could hardly have meant “ roll ” to be active here,— ue. can 
hardly*have meant that fhe winds roll the thunder; but such seems 
the true reading,—the only one consistent with the syntlx. ^ 

668—678. “ Some say” It*is poetically assumed here that, 
befhre the* Fall, the ecliptic or Sun’s path was in the same plane as 
the Earth’s equator, and that the present obliquity of the two planes, 
of their intersection at an angle of 23^'’, was a modification of the 
physical thiiverse for the worse, consequent upon the moral evil 
introduced by sin. But this physical alteratifin might be produced 
in either of two ways: either by pushing askance the axis of the 
Earfh the required distance, leaving the Sun undisturbed; or by 
leaving the Earth undisturbed and compelling the Sun to deviate 
the required dista^^ce (“ like distant breadth ”) from his former equa¬ 
torial or equinoctial path. To indicate what “the like distant 
breadth ” would amount to, Milton follows the Sun in imagination 
after his deviation from the equatorial line: tracing him, first, in his 
asdnt north t)f the equatol-, through the constellations Taurus (in 
whose neck are the Pleiades, called the seven Atlantic Sisters, as, 
being mythologically the daughters of Atlas) and Gremini (called “ the* 
Spartan twins,” as representing Castor and Pollux, the twin-sons of 
Tyndarus, King of Sparta), up to his extreme distance from the 
equator at the Crab, in the Tropic of Cancer; then returning with 
him in his descending path by Leo and,Virgo, till he again touches 
the equator at^ Libra; and, for the rest, simply suggesting his similar 
deviation from the equatbr to the south l^’naming the Tropic of 
Capricorn as the farthesf point reached on that side. Either way of 
effecting the new relation of the Earth to the Sun would be consist¬ 
ent with the Ptolemaic system, and Milton uses Ptolemaic language 
in his statement of each. Bu^ he gives the l^ger space to the 
hypothesis of a change of the Sun’s path. Perhaps his reason for 
doing so, and appearing consequently to prefer tlds hypothesis, is 
that, if the chan^ w^re in the Sun’s path, there would be no disturb¬ 
ance of the previous position of th| Earth with reference to the polar 
opemng of the Universe underneath the gate of the Empyrean, nor 
of th^ way nglit down from that opening to Paradis^ (see IIL 526 
et seg.^ and X. 3 j3, with notes). It is evident that, if the central £^th 
had been shifted, the incidence of the shaft or beamy wliy froni that 
opening would be on a differejtt part of the Earth’s rotundity. 
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^unbtmghUd”\ without aiterimtion Night 

68 s—*5^7- had forbid the snow from eolft JEsto^Utnd”: 

ie. which would have prevented thf snow from comil^ so fk^ from 
^the north pole as to cold Estotiland (marked in the old ma<ps as that 
part of North America which lies immediately east of Hudson's !E&y, 
south of Hudson’s Straits, and west of Labraddi^.— and south as 
far heruath"Magellan Le. and kept as great an extent of the earth 

beneath the Straits of Magellan, towards the south pole„^$p clear, 
of snow. ' ‘ 


“ar from Thyestean banquet.*' According to the Greek 
m3rth, Atreus, King of Argos, to be avenged on his brother Thyotes 
for an injury done him, invited Thyestes to a banquet, at which he 
caused the flesh of his own sons to be served up to him disguis^.lk 
Shocked by such a horror, the Sun turned out of his course, rather 
than* behold it. Miltpn supposes the same effect produced on the 
Sun by the eating o{ the forbidden fruit Bentley objects to the 
pronunciation ^^ Thybstean ” in this line as erroneous \ but unneces¬ 
sarily, for, consistently with Milton’s notion of blank verse, '•.he word 
may be read Thyestkan. 

695—706. ^ Now from the north of Norumbega^* etc. Norum- 
bega is the name inscribed on old maps of North America (at leas!, 

I find it so inscribed in the Atlas of Bertius, published in 161^ in 
that part of the Nova Francia, or New France, whifih corresponds 
« with the northern coast of the present United States, nearest to 
■' Canada. The 'Samoed shore is the Siberian shore to the northneast 
of Russia, and is mentioned under that name in Milton’s Brief 
History of Moscovia. The meaning of the passage is that from the 
polar regions, both of the new and the old hemispheres, lying north 
,of these regions respectively, the several north winds, Boreas (N.), 
C&cias (N.E.), Argestes (N.W,), and Thrascias (N.N.W.), burst south, 
and were met b’y the adverse blasts of the south winds Notus (S.) 
and Afer (S.W.) rushing north froip Sierra Leone and other parts of 
Africa; while, to increase the confusion, this conflict of winds from 
the north and the south was crossed laterally by the Levant (“ rising ”) 
or east winds,—.Eurus (E.), and Sirocco (S.E.),—and the Porient 
(“ setting ”) or west winds, Zephyr (W.), and Libwchio (S.W.) The 
very arrangement of the names of the Levant and Ponent winds 
indicates the hubbub of their meeting. The names of the winds 
are partly classical, partly Italian. Siroccoy as Hume notes, is the 
Syrian wind, Ifbecchio the Libyan wind. 

698. **gust and flaw** Apparently a popular conjuncticm of 
words in the seventeenth century. Shakespeare, as’' Newton noted, 
has it in his Venus and Adonis (453'*-4Sfl) ’— 
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' Like a mora, that ever yet betoken’d 
Wreck tft the seaman, tempest to the field, 
ISorrow to shepherds, woe unto the birds, 

^Gusts and foul flaws f|> herdmen arid to herds.” 

The w(^rds seem nearly synonymous. ‘ 



711. “ gritie the herb all leaving^' The use of the word 
here has puzzled commentators. They say it could have been 
only th^ faipast^that Milton meant, and not the fowls and fishes also« 
But it was eviddhtly his notion that there were no carnivorous 
animals, whether fowls, fishes, or beasts, before the Fsfll; ai}d he 
has specially mentioned the fl^hes as then only herbivorous (VII. 
404). * • 


« 757—741- ^‘besides mine own” etc.: i.e. besides the curses 
proper to qiyself,— “all from me” \ i.e. all the curses originating 
frpm me.— “Heaty^ though in their place ” : i.e. heavy, though at 
their centre, and therefore, in their proper pltce, where, according 
to physical theories, they ought not to have weight at all.—On this 
passage ^r. Keightley remarks that it is “perhaps the most per¬ 
plexed, disagreeable, and unnatural ” in the poem; and he adds, 
“ Such a mixture of bad physics and improper imagery rarely occurs.” 
This is as the reader may feel; but the physical theory which runs 
through the expression may perhaps be illustrated by a reference to 
Chaucer’s Houie of Fame ( 11 , 221 et se^.), where the Eagle, who is 
flying up with the poet, entertains him during their flight with a 
lecture on Natural Philosophy:— 


“ Geflfrey, thou wost right wel this, 
That every kyndly thing that is 
Hath a kyndly stetl ther he 
May l)est in hit conserved be 
Unto which place eve 9 y«thing 
Through his kyndly enclining 
Moveth for to come to « • 
Whan that hit is awey therlro . . 
Thus every thing by this resoun 
Hath his propre mansioun 
To which hit seketh to repaire.” 


743. “ Did I request thee” Isaiah xlv. 9. 

758. “Thou didst,” etc. Bishop Newton hast an apt remark 
here: “ The chsfWfee of persons, sometimes speaking of himself in 
the first, and sometimes to himself^ in the second, is very remarkable 
in this speech, as well as the change of passions.” 

760—7^2. “what if thy jtwr,” etc. Isaiah xlv. 10. (Stilling- 
fleet.) ♦ , 

780. “ Would thunder” etA , Job xxxviL 5. (Todd.) 
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^83. **lest all r *! i.e, lest the vhole of,me,—soul and body* 
Newton quotes Horace (Od, III. xxx. 6), “noii omnis^moriSr.” 

792. All of me^ then^ shall\ die” Observe tibe proq^ss of 
reasoning by which Adam has reached tiiis conclusion. ^Thinking ^ 
of the sentence Dust thou art, and shaltdo dust returnf he has at 
first been horror-struck lest this should apply only to his corporeal 
part, made of dust,—lest the spirit, which God had breathed into 
4 iiin, should somehow and somewhere survive, still tq^ hear the 
dreadful voice of the offended Deity. Then' absolute annihila¬ 
tion ^r sleep, to which he looked forward as his only comfort, 
would not be granted him. But, seeing that it was the spirit that 
had sinned, and it could only be on whatJiad sinned that the sen^^nce 
had been pronounced,—nay, seeing that the spirit alone was the 
living part that could die,—^he concludes that the sentence of death 
does apply to it. The body will die by resolution inco dust, but 
the spirit also will di?.—For Milton’s own belief on this subject she 
Memoir, I. p. 66. 

f 

795 — 79 ^* The meaning is “Granted dhat it is 

so,— i,e. that God’s wrath must be infinite, because He is himself 
infinite,—yet Man, the object of this wrath, Is not infinite, but 
mortal by doom; and even infinite wrath must come to an end 
with the death of its object,—unless death itself were somehow to 
be made deathless or everlasting.” ,, 

799, 800. which to God himself impossible is held.” As Milton 
here introduces a doctrine of the Schoolmen, it is suggested that he 
must be speaking in his own person, and not in Adam’s. But the' 
law of Poetry in such matters of time and place is not that of 
History; and it is clearly Adam who speaks. 

804—808. “ That wexe to extend” etc. Adam here assigns two 
‘'ifasons wjtiy it is not to be supposed that the death ..threatened can 
be infinitely prolonged><pr extended : (i) that by this God’s sentence 
would be prolonged beyond the term named in it,— i.e. resolution 
to dust; (2) that it would he in violation of that natural law, seen 
operating everywhere else, which limits the action of causes to the 
receptivity, or receptive capacity, of the object-matter affected, and 
does not make <it coextensive with the sphere, or inherent potentiality, 
of the causes themselves. Bishop Newton quotes the exact dogma 
of the Schoolmen which Milton must have hab in view; “ Omne 
efficiens agit secundum vires recipientis, non suas ” (“ Every cause acts 
according to the powers of the recipient, and not according to its 
own intrinsic powers ”),—a dogma in which we can find a good deal 
of useful and intelligible meaning still. A modem^form of it is Sir 
William Hamilton’s doctrine of the Relativity of Human Knowledge; 
by which is meant that man’s knowledge is not absolute, or a know- 
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4edge of^ things as thoj^ are in their own nature, but only relative, or 
as they can appreliended by his limited faculties. 

84 6. “ found eternal.'* IBentley insisted that “ am ” is here a 
blunder *!ror “artf,”*and Inany editors print “ ” instead of the 

“aw”*of the original ttxt. But Todd quotes an instance of the 
same constructioif from Shakespeare, As you Like I. 3 :— 

“ Whic^ teacheth thee that thou and I am one” ; 

and otRei^instlnc^ prove that the idiom was not unu^al. Indeed, 
in the present case, “ am ” makes the identification stronger to the 
mind. #» , * 

^24—-828. “.But Jrom^e” etc. Here Adam catches a glimpse 
of the doctrine of the implication of all mankind in Adam’s sin. 

827-. “ With me? How can they, then, acquitted stand?” In 
the First ifidition this line is printed without the word “ then,” —in 
which cage the word would have to •be pronounced very 

empj^atically. The word is inserted in the Second Edition. 

834.*“wa/A”: spelt “wrauth” in First and Second Editions. 

840. “fif^ure accented on the second syllable. 

• 854—859. “^IVhy comes not Death,^ said he,” etc. Newton 
compares Sophocles, Philoct 793 :— 

• » “ ’0 Qdvare, ^dvare, irws del Ka\o6fi€vot 

OStu kad’ ^fJLap ov SOvq (wKeuf irori ; ” 

859. “ her slotvestpace.” Hume quotes Horace (f^d. III. ii. 32): 

“pede Pcena claudo.” 

861. “ With Other echo late J taught,” etc. See V. 202—204. 
Dunster quotes Virgil {Eel. I. 5) :— 

“ Formosani resonare doces A%»iryllida sylvass,” 

867. “ out of my sightfpkou serpent I” Cqmpare Sants. Ag. 74^, 
“ Out, out, hycena,” etc. » * 

872, 873. “pretended to hellish falsehood”', i.e. stretched forward 
in front of hellish falsehood, so as to mask it. Hume quotes from 
Virgil “ morti preetendere muros and Richardson quotes from one 
of Milton’s prose writings the same usage; “ Ecclesiastical is ever 
pretended to political.” • 

887, 888. “ Welkif thrown out,” etc. A reference to the ofgnion 
that Adam had been created with*a thirteenth rib on his left side, 

out of which Eve was formed. * 

• 

888—895. “ Oh, why did God,” etc. Passages with the same 
thought may be* cited from other poets. Bishop NewMn citei^one 
in especial from Milton’s favoufite Euripides, Hippol. 616 :— 
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iS ZtO, ri AvBpdnmt 

ywaiKat, elt ijSlov KoripKnriLf'; 
tl yhp Ppbreiw 1i6e\es areiptu y4vo$, 
oAk iK ywtuK(i¥ xp^ ’ wapturxivScu rSde," 

< 898—908. “Jvr either he never jAaZ^'* etc.‘ In addi^on to jthe 

interest of this passage in itself, it has an*'interest arising ffom its 
evident applicability to the circumstances of ^^ton’s own life,— 
especially those of his unsuitable first marriage. In not a few passages 
'where Eve is spoken of it is possible to jsuppose a>ecoHection by 
Milton of the incidents of his own married life; l 5 ut in few passages 
is the personal reference so distinct as in this. Observe, however, 
that the words “his happiest choice^'too late,” etc., are ambiguous. 
They may be read as meaning that thl; man, when already linked 
and wedlock-bound to a fell adversary, may meet the woman of 1)|^ 
leal choice, and have to lament that it is too late; and most editfirs 
do understand them in this way, and see an allusion therein to 
Milton’s own alleged desire to take steps for his marriage with a 
certain Miss Davis, after his first wife, Mary Powell, had forsaken 
him (Memoir, I. p. 25). 3 ut it is possible to read the twords as 
implying that the man may meet his true choice too late, inasmuch 
as she may be then already married, and, what if worse, married to 
a fell adversary,—to one on the opposite side. The second would 
have seemed quite an acceptable reading but for the use of the word 
“shame” which consists better with the other.—Newton compares 
the well-known passage in Mids. N. Dream (I. 1), '‘The course of 
' true love,” etc. 

909—9i3.'‘*jfi^ added not” etc. Here, and in the following 
speeches, editors have supposed a recollection by Milton of the 
scene of his reconciliation with his first wife, when she returned and 
threw herself at his ftfet. See Memoir, I. p. 25. 

, 931. “Against God only” Ps. li. 4. (Gillies.) 

953. “Mar place'*"', i.e. the place of judgment (line 932). 

978. “ As in our evils considering our evils. It is a Latinism, 
of which Richardson cites this example from Cicero:—“ Non nihil, 
ut in t£mtis malis, est profectum.” 

989, 990. Jn the First, Second, and Third Editions these two 
lines are printed thus: 

“ Childless thou art, childless remaine: 

* So Death shall be decen^d his glut, anH tidth us two ”— 

the first line having two syllables defective of the usual measure, and 
the second twB in excess. It is possible, but far from likely, that 
Milton intended this, to give emphasis to the first line. 

1001, 1002. “Let us seek Death^ or, he not found” etc. Hume 
interprets, the proposal as being first to seek death by exposure to 
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every possible chancc;*of it (wild beasts, etc.), and then, that failing, 
to commit suicide. 

i®66j Ottering'*i |o in Aycid. 5, “shatter your leaves.” 

• 1069. “fAis dturnal^star**: t.e. the Sun. Compare Zycid. 168. • 

1071. “j»r,’V*dryj ^'■foment” nourish or keep alive. The 
allusion is to a burning-mirror, wherewith to gather the sun’s beams 
and kii^lf drj^leav^. ^ • 

1073. ^'‘atirite to fire” \ made into fire by attrition,«an allusion 
to the process of obtaining fir^by rubbing bodies together. 

11075. i^Tine”: to ligjit or kindle. (A-S. tendan: whence 
“tinder.”) The word occurs in Spenser, and Todd quotes an 
instance from Phineas Fletcher : 

* “ Oh ! why should earthly lamps then seem to tine 
• Their lamps alone at that first Sun divine ?” 

1078.* supply”', be a substitute for. 

1094. Frequenting”i.e. filling, in the sens*e of the Latin 
frequentare: e.g. “Italiam coloniis frequentavit.” 

1098—M04. They^ forthwith^ etc. This repetition of the 
words preceding with only the due changes of tense and mood is in 
imitation, as Hume noted, of Homer and Virgil. 

Winal NbU to Book X-^It may be worth noting that in the 
First Edition of the poem there are two errors in the numbering of 
the lines of this Book. By a miscounting of fourteen lines for ten * 
after line 8ro, what should be line 824 becomes 820 j and this 
omission of four lines in the reckoning is continued to 880, where, 
by over-reckoning in the previous ten, the numbering becomes right 
again. But again it becomes wrong foui^lines after line 940; 
which error again rectifies itself at line loio. The errjars do ijpB 
affect the sum of the lines at the end \ w))ieh is 1^104, as in our 
edition. * 


BOOK XL 

I, 2. stood proofing”', merely means continued praying^; for 
their posture was not that of standing, but of prostration (see X. 1099). 

4. “ Thi^siony from their heartsf etc. Ezek. xi. W9. (Todd.) 

6, 7. which the Spirit of prayer inspired.” Rom. viii. 26. 

(Hume.) 

10—14. “//fe ancient pair , . 


. Deucalion^” etc. The fable 
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was that, after the destruction of the race of B;iankind by 4 deluge, 
the survivors, Deucalion and Pyrrha, consulted the oracle of Themis 
as to the means by which the race should be restored. In Qvid’s 
^.version of the fable (Met. I.), which Miltoil has in view, thfc pair gure 
represented as prostrating themselves on the* 5 teps of the Temi}le smd 
praying to Themis. • 

14—17. “ To Heaven their prayers flew up^ nor missed the way," 
etc. There is a distinct reference here to* the passa^ (III.'<444 et 
seq.) describing the Limbo of Fools. There, the vain hopes, and 
devotees of such, that would ascend Heaven, never reach it, but, 
when they are at its door, are blown by violent cross winds (JII. 
487) “ten thousand miles away” over the outside of the Physical 
Cosmos. Not so the sincere prayers of Adam and Eve here. "% 

17. Dimensionless”\ without length, breadth, or depth, as not 
being material substances. 

17—20. *^then, clad with incense, where the golden altar fumed" 
etc. Rev. viii. 3, 4. (Hume.) Compare Milton’s Sonnet,XIV. 

28. ^‘manuring.” See note, IV. 628. 

33 i 34 * his advocate and propitiation.” i John ii;*i. (Hume.) 

38. The smell of peace” Gen. viii. 21 (Keightley). Levit iii. 
3—5 (Hume). 

44. “ Made one,” etc. John xvii. 21, 22. (Hunie.) 

52. Eject him,” etc, Levit. xviii. 25. (Stillingfleet) 

74—76. heard in Oreb,” etc. Exod. xx. 16—20, and i Thess. 

iv. 16. (Hume.) 

84—98. “ O Som},” etc. In this speech Milton has in view 
Gen. iii. 22—24. 

86. defended”\ fosbidden, as in French, dtfendu. 

91—93. longer than they wove, his heart I know,” etc. The 
meaning is, “ Except while these motions of mine move him, I know 
how variable and vain his heart is, being then self-left.” 

99. Michael,” etc. Bishop Newton has pointed^'out that there 
is a poetical fitness in the selection of Michael for this errand : first, 
because Michael was the Archangel of Severity^^ who had already 
been sent to execute similar justice on the "rebel Angels; an(^ 
secondly, because less has been heard hitherto of this Archangel, in 
the main story'of the poem, than of Uriel, Gabriel, and (Raphael 

y28—133. Four faces each,” etc. Ezek. x. 12—14. The 

Arcadian pipe” is the shepherd’s pipe with which Hermes, or 
Mercury^ charmed to sleep the hundred-eyed Argus, employed 
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Juno to.watch loj tfie opiate rod” is the caduceus or wand of 
Mercury, which had the power of sending to sleep. 

iSS-jizi- Meanwi^h” eti. Here begins the last day of the 
action pf the poem. ^ 

135. leitcot^a”: the “Bright Goddess” of the Greeks, 
identified'by the Romans with their Matuta^ the Morning-goddess. 

1$;^ \$B. the ^ttei^ess of death is past” 1 Sam. xv. 32.* 
(Newton.) * • , 


159. “ Eve rightly calledf Gen. iii. 20. Bishop Nekton’s 
notion th<? passage is, “ He called her before IsMh^ Woman, because 
she was taken out of Jsh^ M3n (VIII. 496); but he now denominatesr. 
h^ Eve or ffavah^ from a Hebrew word which signifies to live” 
But she has^already been called Eve in the poem by Milton himself. 

• 185—189. “ bird of Jove f the Eagl^ stooped,” —^a term 
of falconi^, thus explained: “ stooping is when a hawk, being upon 
her wings at the highest of her pitch, bendeth violently down to 
strike tHh fowl,”—“ Tour” either for “tower” or in our present 
sense of “ wheeling motion.”—“ beast that reigns in woods”’, the 
lion.—MiltoriJ in introducing these omens, has imitated Virgil and 
other classical poets; but it may be noted how exactly he has made 
the omens chosen foreshow what is to follow. The “ two birds ” of 
line % 86, and the gentle brace, hart and hind,” of lines 188, 189, 
typify the human pair. 


193. further”’, spelt ^^furder” in the original editions. 

205. ^^yon western cloud.” This implies that Michael approaches 
Paradise on its western side; which, as Mr. Keightley notes, is the 
more fit because he had to expel Adam^and Ewe on the eastern side. 

210. ^'•haltj’. again spelt “a//” in the original text,rfis at VI.* 

532 - 


213—215. “ Not that . . . m Mahanaim,” etc. Gen. xxxii. 
I—2. 


216—220. “ Nor that ... in Dothan.” etc. 2 Kin&rs vi. 
13—17. 

231, 232. ^Potentate or of the Thrones”’. /.^.•either one of 
those high SpiritsIThc^ sU on Thrones in Heaven, or perhaps e^n a 
Potentate among these. , 

242, 243. “ from Meliboea, *a city Thessaly.— 

**grain of SBrra” : the purple of Tyre, named Sar after the name 
of the shell-fish from which the dye was procured. Seg note^ V. 
285.— “Sarrano indormiat ostr^” is a phrase of Virgil’s {Georg. II. 
506), quoted by Hume. • 
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* 59 —“But longer” tic:. Observe tliBt Michael, ip deliver¬ 
ing his message, repeats the exact words of the Almighty (see ai^ 
lines 4S and 97, 98). This is in/-.accordance with t^e woll-hnown 
practice in Homer. * ^ n . 

264. Heart-strook.” See note, II. 16%. " 

V 

native soil.” Eve may say so, Hume notes, as having 
|)een created in Paradise; but Adam was* created outside of 
Paradise, and brought into it * , * 

_ 

2^0. “ TViee, lastly^ nuptial bower” Suggested, Todd thinks, 
by the passage in the Akestis of* Euripides (249 et seg.) where 
Aicestis, from the palace platform, lodks her last on the scenes 
around her:— 

** Fati re, koX /ie\d6pufi> ffriyai, 

'Nvfi^Sial re jcotreu 
' Uarpias 'IuKkov." 

296, 297. “ Thrones” etc. See lines 231, 232, and note. 

316. ” from his face I shall be hid,” Gen. iv. 14. (GiUies.) 

324. “turf”: spelt ^^terfe” in the original text See Essay on 

Milton’s English, p. 51. ar 

325, 326. memory or monument to ages.” Bentley asks 
** What’s the difference of memorial and monument^ that or must 
separate them?” and he proposes 10 read a fo.: or. Bii£ hf 
“memory” Adam may mean a mark by which he himself may 
remember. 

332, 333. skirts of glory.” Exod. xxxiii. 22, 23. (Newton.) 

336. “ Not thisf etc. This line is peculiar, as having a distinct 
syllable of over-measi.re. 

356—-358. “/ flw etc. Dan. X. 14. (Todd.) 

369. slept*st”: in'the original “slepst” 

377. In the visions of Qoi,” Ezek. xl. 2. (Hume.) 

385—411. His eye ... El Dorado.” In this splendid 
geographical survey there is a cer‘'ain order(i) In lines 387— 
395 the eye sweeps eastward in a wide circuit over what is in the 
main Asia. It begins with the vast central regj^ from the Arctic 
sea i^outhwards to the confines of China an^ithe heart of Asia, 
known in Milton’s time as Tartary (now divided between the 
Chinese and Russian Empires), and there singles out the sites of 
two future cities,—Genghis Khan’s reputed great capitaS’of Cambalu, 
in the province of Cathay, to the west of the great Chinese wall, and 
Tamerlane’s original tent of Samarcand, much more to the west, in 
the heart of what is now Independent Tartary, and considerably to 
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the north of the rivqjr Oxus. Thence it stretches to China in the 
extreme east, represented by its capital Paquin or Pekin. Thence 
it returns b)^e Indian countri^ in the south of Asia, sin^ng out 
as j^resSntative sites thefe Agra and Lahore, in northern HmdosUm, 
both cHebrated cities of» the Mogul monarchs, and glancing at the 
still more eastern ’Indies as far as the golden Chersonese, or the 
peninsula' of Malacca. It concludes the circuit with a glance at 
the morecwes^rn <fomiqions of Asia,—Persia, with its successive 
capitals of Ecba^na and Ispahan, Russia or Moscxma, with its 
capital Moscow (considered as belonging to Asia in the ear^ part 
of tjhe seventeenth century, afTd so Included in the maps of Asia 
of that pe’riod), and Turkey, with its capital Byzantium or Con¬ 
stantinople. (2) Next, Africa comes into view, lines 396—4dfr 
Pfere first appears Abyssinia, the Emperor of which is called 
“ Negus ” iif the native Ethiopic language, and the northernmost port 
ot which, on the Red Sea is Ercoco (Arkeoko in modern maps). 
Then are seen the ^^less maritime" i.e. smaller maritime, kingdoms 
of the ^st coast,—Mombaza, Quiloa, Melinda (names still in our 
maps, north and south of Zanzibar), and Sofala (still farther south, 
in the Mozapibique Channel, and thought by some to be the Ophir 
i^hence Solomon fetched his gold). So round the Cape to the 
states of Congo and Angola on the opposite coast of the Continent, 

^ An^la being the southernmost of these two; and finally thence, 
by the Niger, *to the Atlas mountains, with the Barbary States on 
the northern margin of Africa, once included in the vast dominions, 
of Al-Mansur (the second of the Abbaside KhaJifs),—towns or, 
divisions of which, taken indiscriminately, are Fez, Sus (Susa or 
Tunis), Morocco, Algiers, and Tremisen (Tlemsin in West Algeria ?). 
(3) Europe is then merely glanced at, lines^405, 406, as concen¬ 
trated all in all in Rome. (4) But periiaps it was given to Adam, 
in spirit, to see not only the hemisphere of the Earth on which «hl 
was, but also America, beyond the Atlantic, lines*406—411. If 
so, his eye would rest chiefly on these: Mexico, the capital of 
the native Mexican Emperor Montezuma, whom Cortes conquered; 
Cusco, the capital of Peru, whose last native ruler, Atabalipa, was 
conquered b}^ Pizarro; and the great country pf Guiana in the 
north of South America, as yet uninvaded by Gcfryon’s sons (the 
Spaniards, so callg^ from Geryon, a fabulous early* King of Spain) 
in their persevering ^^uest after its ipland city of supposed infinite 

wealth, which they called El Dorado.-In this whole passage, as 

in others, Milton shows not only his geographical knowledge,— 
remarkably ^accurate for one who had to depen*^ only on his 
recollection of,maps,—but also his delight in what may be called 
the poetry of proper names. ,Most great poets have hid the same 
delight in such strings of^ proper name, selected partly for their 
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historical and poetical associations, and paifly for the music of 
their sound; but Milton had it pre-eminently. 

411. “/<?,” for “in order to.” 

T 412. “ Michael from Adam's eyes the film^removed." So, aSoHuftie 
noted, in the/AVi</ (V. 127) Minerva clears the *s;ght of Diomede, 
and in the JEneid ( 11 . 604) Venus that of ^neas. In Tasso’s Ger, 
Lib. (XVIII. 93), as Newton noted, the Archangel Michael does the 
same for Godfrey, to enable him to see the Angeli- army aiding him. 

41,4. '’^'euphrasy and rue." Euphrasy, popularly called “eye- 
bright,” was supposed to have a specfSc effect in clearing the sight; 
and among the medicinal virtues attributed to rue,—which was c^ed 
• -herb of grace” {Richard //. III. 4, and Hamlet^ IV. 5),—was al^o 
that of strengthening the eyes. Both were used for the purpose, 
either internally or as local applications; and Milton m^y have had 
experience of them in his own case. Shenstone celebrates Euphrasy 
in his Schoolmistress: — 

“Yet Euphrasy may not be left unsung, 

That gives dim eyes to wander leagues around.” 

416. the well of life." Ps. xxxvi. 9. (Gillie «) 

432. “/’ the midst." Printed PiKmidst" in the original 

editions. 

433. **sord." So spelt in the original,—sward, or turf. The 
spelling is found in other poets. The word swardy now meaning 
'the grassy surface of the earth, meant originally the thick hard skin 
of the pig, or other such animal (A.-S. sweard)\ and “sword of 
bacon ” was a common old phrase. Hence '^greensward" for the 
green skin of the earth; and hence, by the omission of “green," our 
present simple word. 

I 433—4.47. “ Thither anon," etc. In this account'X)f the murder 
of Abel by Cain,* Milton Jtas followed Gen. iv. 2—8, but has adopted 
some of the additions made by cpmmentators in their interpretations 
of that passage. Father Mersenne, in his vast Latin Commentary on 
Genesis, published at Paris in 1623, is especially copious on the 
manner and circuipstances of the deiith of Abel. 

447. “ Groaned out his soul" etc. Hume quotes JEn. IX. 
349: 

“ Furpuf earn .vomit ille animam«” 

and X. 908 :— 

“ Undabtique animam diffundit in anna cruore.” 

467—469. “ many shapes of Death, and many are tM ways" etc. 
Newton compares Seneca, Phoenissce, I, 131:— ♦ 

“ Ubique Mors est . . . 

.mille ad hanc adkus patent” 
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477~r493‘ Imn^diately a piace before his eyes appeared^ etc. 
In this passage we see Milton remembering hJs intention as £ar back 
as th^ year*i^4o or 1641, wheii he wrote out his fourth sketch of 
his^projedted Tragedy on*the sunject of Paradise Lost (see Introd. 
II. p. 46). ** The Angel as sent to banish them out of Paradise; but, * 
before, causes to pass before his [Adam’s] eyes, in shapes, a masque 
of all ther evils of this life and world ”: such is one part of the old 
sketch.—TChe <^mm&itators have compared Milton’s splendid poeti* 
cal enumeration of* diseases here with similar enumerations in older 
poets. Warton, in his account of the Piers Plowman poems pi his 
Hist, of English Poetry^ associffes thid very passage of Milton vrith a 
strilSng onS in Langland, where Kind or Nature, at the bidding of 
Conscience, sends forth a train of Diseases, with Age and Deaftl^^ 
frcftn the planets; and Dunster refers to a briefer passage in Shake¬ 
speare’s VedUs and Adonis^ 739 seq. Perhaps the longest enumera- 
tidn of diseases in English metre is in Sylvester's Du Bartas (3rd 
Part of the ist Day of the 2nd Week), where they are divided into 
four Regiments, and the names and descriptions of* them fill seven 
quarto pages. 


479. lanar-hdUsey'' hospital. Lazar meant “ a beggar,” and was 
derived from Lazarus, the beggar in the Parable, who wa§ covered 
with sores. 


*85 —487.• “ Demoniac fhrenzy^ moping melancholy^ 

And moonstruck madness^ pining atrophy^ 
Marasmus^ and wide-wasting pestilence'' 

These three lines do not occur in the First Edition, but are inserted 
in the Second; where “ moonstruck ” is so spelt, and not “ moon- 
strook" (see note, II. 165).— '‘^Marasmus" is cogsumption (jiapao-nosi). 

494. “ deform." This word (from the Latin deformis') is repeated* 
from II. 706. (Keightley.^ 

495 — 497 * * Adam could not^ but wept^ 

Though not of woman bom: compassion quelled 
His best of man, and gave him up to tears." 

An interesting example, as Dunster pointed out, of Milton’s recollec¬ 
tions of Shakespeare:— 

“ I bcjpti channed life, which must not yield 
To one Jf ^oman bom. 

Macd. aDespair thy charm ; 

And let the angel whom thou still hast served 
• Tell thee, Macduff was from his mother’s wonft> 

Untimely ripp’d. 

*Macb. Accursed be that tongue that tells me so# 

For it hath cowed qy better part of man." 


Macb. V. 8. 
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The pretty and sweet manner of it forced c 

Those waters from me which I would have stoppo ^; 
But I had not so much of man in nfc, 

And all my mother came into mine eyes, 

And gave me op to tears.” 


King Henry V. IV. 6. 


514. ^^for his Maker^s tinagi sake^': a C(^struction like “for 
^nscience ’sake,” where no sign of the ’jpossessive^case" ih given, 
unless sometimes an apostrophe, “ conscience* sake.” 

519. Inductive” i inducing, or tjonducing. 

531. “ rule of Not too much” the classic aphorism, 

~ayav, or Ne quid nimis. (Keightley.) » y 

535 —S 37 - till, like ripe fruity thou drop . . . matuge.” Bishop 
Newton supposed that Milton may have had in mind a passage in 
Cicero’s De Senectute, “Quasi poma ex arboribus, cruda si sint, 
avelluntur, si matura et cocta, decidunt, sic vitam adolescentibrs vii 
aufert, senibus maturitas.” 


543—546. “/» thy blood will reign,” etc. Todd quotes from 
Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy a passage where, speaking of the 
causes of melancholy, he says, “ The first of these, which is natural 
to all, and which no man living can avoid, is Old Age; which, being 
cold and dry, and of the same quality as Melancholy* is, must liSkeds 
cause it, by diminution of spirits and substance, and increasing of 
® adust humours.” Milton, like Burton, followed the old physiological 
'system, in which “humours” of various qualities performed so 
important a part. 

549. cumbrous” spelt ^^combrous” in the first three editions. 

551—552. Of rendering up, and patiently attend 

" My dissolution. Michael replied” \ 

This is an expansion, in the Second Edition, of what formed but one 
line in the first, thus 

“ Of rendering up. Michael to him repli’d.” 

Gillies compares Tob xiv. 14. 

554. permit to Heaven” Newton quotes Horace, Od. I. ix. 9: 
“ Permitte divis ccetera.” ««■ 

5*56—573. whereon were tentsf ete. t 5 en. iv. 20—22. 

561—563. “/Sw volant touchf etc. Musicians admire much 
this description; so technically exact is it to the nattire of fugue- 
music. For a longer description of the same kind, though in a 
different spirit, see Browning’s poem entitled “Master Hugues 
of Saxe-Gotha.” 
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573% ** -Btsile (tr ^aven” X i.e, by casting or by carving. 

573—592* After these a different sort** etc.: viz. the 

children of ^eth, “<?« the hither ^def or nearer to Paradise than the 

defendants of the banishbd Cain. Some of the particulars respect-, 

mg th^Sethites are from^* Josephus and Jewish tradition; others from 

Gen. vi. i, a. • ’ 

• 

582. a gompany, from the French bevk^ a covey of birds^ 

—a fre^ulbnt j^rsjpe witb old writers in the same copn*exion as in 
the text • 

5 90. “ They light the nuptmei torchi* Milton had used this phrase 
in 8is Treatise on Divorce^ “while they haste too eagerly to light 
the nuptial torch.” 

*607—608. ^Uhe tents of wickedness.** Psalm Ixxxiv. i o. (Todd.) 

, 614. ^*ybrthat fair female troop thou saw'st **: i.e. “in proof of 
which, th«u hast seen that fair female troop.” * 

fni —627. “ To these that sober race of men^* etc. Here Milton 
adopts tftat opinion which makes the Sons of God who married the 
Daughters of Men (Gen. vi. 1, 2) to be the Sethites; elsewhere, 
however, he Idoptf the opinion which supposes them to have been 
the Angels. See Par. Lost^ V. 447, and Par. Reg. II. 178—181. 

627. “ The world,’* etc. Compare IX, ii. 

^32—633.* Man's woe . . . from Woman.” Perhaps a play 
upon the words, according to the popular old etymology which • 
• derived woman from “ woe to man.” The correct etymology is from 
wife ; the root of which Mr. Skeat reports to be obscure,—adding, 
however, an account of the history of the word Woman which is too 
good to be omitted here :—“ Woman. (E.) curious corruption of 
A.-S. wifman, lit. w’ife-man, the word thctn being formerly applied tc^ 
both sexes. This word bgcame wimman, pi. wimmen, ift the idth 
century, and this plural ig still in use in spok/h EnglisH. In the 12 th 
century it became wumman, . . . whence . . . finally woman.** 

638—673. He looked and saw,” etc. In the whole of this 
vision Milton has in view the famous description of the shield of 
Achilles in thi Iliad (XVIII. 4^8 et seq.), and takes hints from it. 
Newtdn, who noted the fact, says “The description ^of the shield of 
Achilles is certaiisA^one of the finest pieces of poetry in the whole 
Iliad; and Milton hts *ph^^ly shown his admiration and affection 
for it by borrowing so many scenes* and images from it: but I think 
we may say^that they do not, like other copies, fi 81 short of the 
originals, but generally exceed them.” 

651. makes.” So in the Second Edition, but in \he First it 
was “ tacks” * 
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66X. To council in the city-gates.*' Gen. xxxiv. 20, ^nd other 
f texts. 

665. Of middle age one rising^!: i.e, Enoch, 365 J^ears old when 
he was translated,— i.e. not half the full dge attributed to* the oldest 
patriarchs. See Gen. v. 23, 24, and Jude'14. 

669. ''exploded"', execrated, hissed at, drove oflF the stage by 
hissing,—the literal meaning of the Latin explodo^ from ex and 
plaudo. n ^ it ' 

6;?9. ''massacre"'. spelt "massacher" in the original text. 

681, 682. "But whOy" TfiS syntax of these two liiws is 
—iK^ry peculiar, the word whom having to be resolved, not ks usuarinto 
dhd himy but into who . . . him —“that just man who, had^fiot 
Heaven rescued him, had been lost.” 

688. "these Giants" Gen. vi. 4. ^ 

/ 

693—695. " shall be held . . . andy for glory donsy of triumph." 
There is some difficulty in the construction here, and several meaftiings 
have been proposed. The true one seems to be “ to overcome in 
battle, etc., shall be held the highest pitch of human gloryy and to 
be styled great conquerors, etc., shall be held the highest pitch of 
triumph for glory achieved.” * 

700. " the seventh from thee." Jude 14. 

706. “ Rapty" etc. The manner of Enoch’s translation is supposed 
• to be the same as the manner of Elijah’s. 2 Kings ii. ii. 

723— 12^.""preached conversion and repentancef &£.. i Peter*' 

iii. 19, 20. (Hume.) 

729—753. "Began to build a vesself etc. Gen. vi. and vii. 
But with his description ,cf the Flood Milton has interwrought 
recollections of similar descriptions in Ovid {Met. I.) and other 
poets. 

743. "ceiling"', spelt ceeling in the original text. 

750. "Sea without shore"', from Ovid {Met. I. 292), “deerant 
quoque littora ponto.” (Hume.) 

766. "dispensed"', distributed; literally “weighed out.” , 

of 

773, 774. "neither . . . and." A peculiar construction, in 
which neither is not followed as usual by nor.^ Bentley supposed a 
misprint; but Bishop Newton pointed out that the construction is 
according to Latin precedent (thus Cicero, Z>e Oral., “Homo 
neque meo judicio stultus, et suo valde sapiens ”); and'rTodd quotes 
an example of it from Milton’s prose-writings: *\,The Jews, who 
were neither won with the austerity of John the Baptist, and thought 
it too much licence to follow,” etc. 
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8oi-^So5. *‘tAer^orey cookd in zealy** etc Possibly there is a 
tacit reference^here t 6 the condition of the English Puritans after the 
Restorationt . 

• • I 

^824-^828. the ^ataractSy^ etc Gen. vii. ii, where, as, 
Newtoh observed, the word translated windows ” in our version is 
in the Septus^int,*'^ulgate, and other versions, translated ^‘cataracts.” 

829, 830. “ Th^L shall this Mount” etc Adopting the opinioi} 
that Pan-aiiise oiras,obliteiated by the Flood so that exact site 
cannot now be determined, Milton here disposes of it very poetically. 
It was pushed out of its pla^ by thje violence of the flood ^lled 
** tbf hornqd flood ” because a flood meeting such an obstacle wpuld 
divide itself into two horns t)r streams in flowing round it), and swgj^^ 
down “ thft great river,” i.e. Euphrates, to the opening of the Persian 
gulf, where it took root as a miserable island. 

• 835. “ ores”-, whales, or other huge sea*£wiimals, called by this 

name, say% Todd, by Ariosto, Drayton, and Sylvester. 

* • • 

836-^r-838. To teach thee” etc. An undoubted expression of 

Milton’s anti-ceremonialism in ecclesiastical matters. 

840. ^*hftU”\\e. to drift, as a mere hull, without the use of 
sails or other management. 

^42. “ North-wind”-, a particular derived from Ovid, Met. I. 
328, to be addtd to the main description, which is from Gen. viii. 

846, their flowing”-, a liberty of syntax, since *^wave” in the 
• preceding line is in the singular. 

866. three listed colours.” '■^Listed” is “striped” (A.-S. /«/, a 
hem or edge). The three colours meant are perhaps red, yellow, 
and blue,—into which colours, or some similar three, and not into 
the seven noy noted, the rainbow was usually resolved before* 
Newton’s time. Here is tMfe description of the rainbow in Sylvester’s 
Du Bartas:— * * 

Noah looks up, and in the Air he views 
A semicircle of a hundred hues, 

Which, bright ascending towards the ethereal thrones, 

Hath a line drawn betwiscn two Omons • 

For just diameter,—an even-ljent bow 
Contrived of three; whereof the one doth show« 

To be iKPpainted of a golden hue. 

The secon# g^en, the third an orient blew; 

Yet so that in this pure blift-golden-green 
Still, opal-like, some changeable is seen.” 

870. “ tif thouy who” So in the Second Edition; improved 
'from “ O thou tftat ” in the First. • • 

880. “ Distended as” etc. fn the original text there is a stop after 
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" JSTeaven ” in the preceding line, and none after distended,*’ This 
shows that the meaning is “ Are they distended as the broW,” etc. 

884—901. In this speech of Michael’s there is a j:oagulation of 
^such texts of Scripture as these: Gen. vl: 6—^12, viil 2ij, and he. 
II —16, and 2 Pet iil 12, 13. ^ 

901. This line, at which, in the Second Edition, Milton thought 
fit to close the Eleventh Book, stood as only l^ne 896 in the First 
EditioiS. The discrepancy of five lines in the numberng iscaccounted 
for by the 'ntroduction of four new lines in the Second Edition (see 
notes to lines 485—487, and 551, 5^2) and by a wrong numbering in 
the First Edition, to the extent of a line, between lines 870 and ^80. 


BOOK XII. 

I 

» , * 

The Argument. —^As the present Eleventh and Twelfth Books 
formed together the Tenth Book in the original edition, it is the 
latter part of the Argument of that Book in that edLion that now 
stands for the Argument of the Twelfth BooL Some words of the 
original Argument are altered for the purpose. Instead of the words 
“The Angel Michael continues, from the Flood, to relate whatj^shall 
succeed; then, in the mention of Abraham, comes by degrees to 
explain who that Seed,” etc., the original Argument of the Tenth 
Book ran on tlius; “ Thence from the Flood relates, and by degrees' 
explains who that Seed,” etc. 

1—5. “As one who . . . new speech resumes.” These five lines 
were added in the Second JFdition, to make a proper opening for the 
'Twelfth Book. In the First Edition there is no such break in 
Michael’s speech,—the line 

*' Thus thou hast seen one world begin and end.” 

following immediately after what is now the last line of the Eleventh 
Book. 

II. “ Henc^orth . . . I will telate.” Adam’s glimpses of things 
to come have hitherto been in visions, interpreted by the Archangel; 
but from this point all is to be in mere narrative by the Archangel. 
The'reason given by Michael is that Adam’s organs of sight would 
be fatigued by farther gazing at supernatural visions; the poet’s own 
reason, as Mr; Keightley saw, is that, as his poem is re^hing its end, 
it is necessary to be more summary in what remains. 

13— 2%. “ This second source of men . . . und^ paternal rule.** 
In these twelve lines Milton sketenes what has b^n called the 
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Siivef A^ of the Worid, or that in which the “second sourCe of 
men ” {^aUrce in the sAise of stream or stock), Noah’s descendants, 
lived under paSriarchsil or &mily government, in a state of peace and 
religiolisn^s inferior ^nde«^ to thAt of the Paradisaic time before the 
Falk superior to whal^ was to follow. 

24—37. “tilhdne shall etc. This is Nimrod. See Gen. 
X. 8-*-7 o. • It is characteristic of Milton that he understands the 
Scnptiir^l |iccoant of Nimrod as an account of the origip of .kingly 
government or ’\ndtvidual* tyranny among men. Nimrod’s huntings 
he understands, with the Jewish and other commentator!, to J)e of 
men,—the oppressive driving »*and fio and insidious snaring of his 
fello^^-mortds. The phrase^translated in our version “before the 
Lord ” is explained by the commentators in two ways,—as meaning' 
eitRer “ in opposition to or in despite of God,” or “ in subordination 
to God”; arid Milton (lines 34, 35) gives the choice of these two 
Explanations,—making Nimrod either usurp his sovereignty in spite 
<4 Heaven, or claim it jure divino, as God’s vicegerent. There are 
various etymologies of the name Nimrod; but the ode which Milton 
adopts derives the name from a Hebrew word marad, signifying to 
rebel. Observe, uncharacteristic, the use made of this etymology. 
Kings and tyrants are always accusing their subjects of “ rebellion,” 
although the very first of their own order had a name which signified 
that he was “ the rebel ” par excellence. —Recent commentators on 
Gen.*x. 8—10 deny that the jSassage necessarily implies the character 
attributed to Nimrod by the traditional interpretation ; and they find 
^o authority in the Bible for connecting Nimrod withi^the building of 
the Tower of Babel. 

40—62. Marching from Edenf etc. Gen. xi. 2—9. 

42. the mouth of HeH"\ not the Hell ofehe rest of the poem, 
but the Hell of^the ordinary mythology,—Tartarus under the Earth. 

56—59* Forthwith a Itideous gabble^ et<i The following is the 
description of the Confusfon of Tongues in Sylvester’s DA Bartas:— 

“ ThU said, as soon confusedly did bound 
Through all the work I wot not what strange sound,— 

A jangling noise, not much unlike the rumours 
Of flacchus* swains amidAheir drunken humouA, 

# Some speak between their teeth, some in the nose, 

Some in^e throat their words do ill dispose; 

Some howh sqpie hollo, some do stut and strain : 

Each hath nis gibberish. * 

And so thou mayst conceipf what mingle-mangle 
.^ong this people everywhere did jangle. • 

* oring me,* quoth one, ‘ a trowel quickly quick 
One bnngs him up a hammer. * Hew this brick ’ 

Another bids, and then they cleave a tree ; 

^ Make fast this rope,’ And then they let it flee: 
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One calls for j^enks, another mortar lacks; 

They bear the first a stone, the last an ike : 

One would have spikes, and him a spade they g^ce; 

Another asks a saw, and gets a sieve. ^ * 

Thus crossly*crost they pra^e and ppipt ii^vain,’* etc. 

69—71. “ man ffver men he made not UmiJ* etc Hptie cdtnpares 

a passage in St Augustine's De Civ. Dei^ where k is said of God's 

having made man in his own image, “noluit nisi inrationalibus 

*dominari, non hominem homini, sed homioem 'pecoiji;.” .« 

* ^ 

85. ** dividuai": divided, separate. See note, Vll, 382; also 

note,^IV. 486. ,, 

.95, 96. “ Tyranny must he, though” ftc. Matt xviii. 7. (T6dd.) 

97 —101. “ Yet sometimes” etc. Todd quotes from Milton's 
History of Britain (Book V.) the same idea: “ But, when God ij^th 
decreed servitude on a sinful nation, fitted by their owil vices for no 
condition but servile,' all Estates of the Government are alike unable^ 
to prevent it” „ 

loi—104. witness the irreverent son,” etc Gen. ix4>22—25. 
Michael assumes that the story of Ham is known to Adam, though, 
as Thyer noted, there is no mention of it as Laving been as yet 
told him. 4 

106—108. “/?// God,” etc. Isaiah xliii. 24, Hos. v. 6. 
(Dunster.) , » ^ « 

115. “Bred up in idol-worship” As Abraham’s father Terah 
^ is mentioned, Josh. xxiv. 2, as having “served other gods,” it is^ 
assumed that Abraham was bred up in a false religion. 

117—120. “ While yet the patriarch lived wlwf‘tX.c, Noah, 
according to the Bih’ical chronology, survived the Flood 350 years, 

^while Terah, Abraham’s father, was born 222 years after that event. 
Bishop Nbwton says that, according to Jewish tradition, Terah, and 
his father NacHor, and *his father Serug, we^-e “ statuaries and carvers 
of idols.” 

120—126. “voutsafes to call by vision” etc. Gen. xii. i—3; but ' 
see also Acts vii. 2, 3, (Hume.) 

127. “ Noi knowing,” Heb. xi. 8. (Newton.) 4, 

130—137. “ Ur of Chaldcea,” etc. Milton litre traces Abraham's 
route from his native Chaldsea (between‘'th& Euphrates and the 
Tigris) into Palestine. First, leaving Ur (now Orfah, once Edessa) 
in Chaldea, hb sees him crossing the Euphrates at a^^ford, with all 
his wealth and retinue (his father Terah among them,, as we learn 
from Gen.'xi. 31; where indeed Terah is represented as heading the 
expedition), and arriving in Haran m Mesopotamia. There, hardly 
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allowi^ time for that stay in Hfaran dming which Terah died*(Gen. 
xi. ^2/ind Acts vil*4), he follows Abraham in the continuation of 
his jouriie]{ Westward till he reaches Canaan, and settles first about 
Sichdhi in tSe'plaiji of ^oreh/inear the centre of the land (Gen. 
xiE 4-jr^.... 

* 37 » * 3 ^* “ Thirty by promise” etc. Gen. xii. 7. 

1^9—146^ F%pm Hamath” etc. A poetical survey of the 
■ extent the Land, according to these texts,—Numb, xxxiv. 

3—12, Deut. iii. 8, 9. Hamath is a town in northern Galilee; the 
Desert is the desert of Zin, Iprderine Palestine’on the souths Her- 
m<m is the range of mountains of that name to the east of upper 
Jordan; the great western is the Mediterranean; Mount Car^^ 
i^on the Mediterranean coast; Jor^n is called “ the double-founted 
stream ” as^ being formed by the junction of two streams in the 
e^ctreme north of Palestine; Senir is properly another name for 
Mount Hermon (Deut. iii. 9), but seems to t>e used by Milton for 
^ome range, also east of Jordan, but stretching farther to the south. 

152? faithful Abraham” \ Gen. xvii. 5; but the exact phrase, 
as Mr? Keightley j^oints out, is from Gal. iii. 9. 

r 73 > r 74 - '^zvho denies,” etc. Exod. v. 2. 

180. “ emboss ”: cover with lumps or swellings (Fr. bosse, a lump, 
or jwelling). ^ Shakespeare* as Todd noted, has the phrase “ an 
embossed carbuncle ” {Lear, II. 4). 

191. '•^The river-dragon.” So in the Second Edition, but//«>* 
in the First Hume noted that the authority for Ihe phrase, as a* 
name for Pharaoh, is Ezek. xxix 3. 

207. Darkness defends between”'. intervening darkness 
forbids. 

208—2id! Then thi^ghf etc. Exod. xiv. 2^. 

210. craze,” brealf (Fr. accraser, to break, bruise, crush). 

217. '•'•Lest, entering^ etc. Exod. xiii. 17, 18. 

220—222. "for life,” etc. The meaning is : “For life is more 
cared for by those who are not flained to military bxercises, whether 
they Sire constitutionally noble or ignoble, than by those who are so 
trained,—except those cases where mere rashness may lead un¬ 
trained men to risk their lives.” 

227. “whose grey top,” as covered with cloujjs and smoke. 
Exod. xix. ^-18. 

238. he gfants what they besought.” So in the Second Edition, 
but in the First “ he grants them their desire” 
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24^ —244. whose day he shall foretell,” etc. Acts iii. 

23—24. *• ^ ' 

f “ 

250. ** Of cedar” Mr. Keightley notes this as error,—the 

sanctuary being of shittim-wood or ^tacia. r < 

255. “as in a zodiac,” e\.c. That the*seven lamps had this 
astronomical significance is, as Newton noted, an idea of Josephus. 

256—260. “ Over the tent,” etc. Exod. xi. <34 et^seq, 

265—267* “*Sun, in Gideon,” ^ic. J6sh. x. <12.^ 

26,7. call the thirdf etc: i.e. call him Israel. 

I , •'» 

277. “JJisdayfeXc. John viii. 56. 

■= 283—306. “So many laws arguef etc. On the question hqre 
propounded by Adam, and on Michael’s reply. Bishop Newtw 
repnarks, “The scruple of our first Father, and the reply of the 
Angel, are grounded u;pon St. Paul’s Epistles, and particularly those . 
to the Ephesians, Galatians, and Hebrews. Compare the following 
texts with the poet: Gal. iii. 19; Rom. vii. 7, 8; Rom. iii. 205 Heb.'* 
ix. 13,14; Heb. X. 4, 5; Rom. iv. 22-24; Rom. v. 1; Heb. vii.* tS, 19; 
Heb. X. I; Gal. iii. ii, 12, 23; Gal. iv. 7; Rom. viii. 15. Milton 
has here, in a few verses, admirably summed ilj) thfe sense and 
argument of these and ntore texts of Scripture.” Most of the texts 
had been traced by Hume. 

310. “But foshua, whom the Gentiles fesus call.” Jesus is thied 
(BS the Greek equivalent to Joshua in the Septuagint, and also in 
lActs vii. 15, and Heb. iv. 8. Joshua, Jeshua, Jehoshua, Hoshea, , 
Oshea, and Jesus, are, in fact, but various forms of the same word, 
meaning either “whose help is Jehovah ” or “God the Saviour.” 

322—330. “a ptmnise shall receive,” etc. 2 Sam. vii. 16; 
Psalm Ixxxix. 34-36; Isaiah* xi. 10; Luke i. 32, 33. (Hume.) 

338. “Heaped to the.popular sum”'. 'i.e. added to the aggregate 
of the sins of the whole people. . 

348—350. “Returned Jrom Babylon,” etc. B.C. 536. The 

“ Kings ” meant are Cyrus, Darius, and Artaxerxes. See the Book 

of Ezra. - v 

• 

353 —358- “-But first among the priests,” tic, The evehts of 
later Jewish history here referred to are these :^lfe contest for the 
’ high-]^Tiesthood between Jason and Menelau#, in consequence of 
which Antiochus Epiphanes, King of Syria, came to Jerusalem, 
plundered and polluted the Temple, and put the Maccal^ees to death 
(b.c. 173); the union of the kingly power with the high-priesthood 
in the per^n of Aristobulus, eldest son of the lugh-piiest John 
Hyreanus (b.c. 107); and, finally, the Vibolition of this native dynasty 
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by PonUpey (b.c. 6 i]|/iwho appointed Antipater, the Idumaean, to the 
government. • Antipater’s son, Herod, became King of Jud^ b.c. i 
38 'f «n whbse reign Christ was Jporn. 

• 31^6—367, “ They ^adly tMtker haste,” etc. Milton, as Dunster* 
observed, has here ddViated from the exact Scriptural account; 
which is,that thd carol of angels was heard by the shepherds in the 
fields, and before tfeey set out for Bethlehem (Luke ii. 8—18). 

wtXck^hese”* a very peculiar construction, 

393. recure” : /.«. recover, heal again. The word,*though now 
obsolete, was once commonf * It occurs in Chaucer, Spenser, and 
Sl&kespeitre. 

, 394. his works,” etc. 1 John iii. 8. (Hume.) 

401. \appaid” paid, satisfied,—a word used by Chaucer and 
Spenser. ^ 

P 402—435. “ The Law of God,” etc. Among the texts recol¬ 
lected in these thirty-four lines Hume pointed out these : Rom. xiii. 
10; Gal. ii. 16 and iii. 13; Col. ii. 14; Matt, xxviii. i. Gillies 
added Rora^ vi. ^ 

, 409—410. his merits to save themf etc. The construction is 

“who shall believe ... his merits to save them,” etc. 

^436 — 46^. Nor often resurrection^ etc. Among the texts 
recollected or cited in these thirty lines are these: Matt, xxviii. 19, 
20; Rom. iv. 16; Col. ii. 15 ; Rev. xx. 2 ; Luke xxiv. 26; Eph. i.* 
20, 21 and iv. 8; Luke xxi. 27. Most of them ^-ere pointed ouf 
by Hume. 

442. Baptising in the profluent stream.” Mr. Keightley notes 
that it was Milton’s opinion, expressed, in hft I'reatise on Christian 
Doctrine, tha^ baptism ought to be by immersion in rumjing water.* 

485—497. “ ^Be sjfre,” etc. Texts recollected m these lines are 
these: John xv. 26; Luke xxiv. 49; Gal. v. 6; John xvi. 13; Eph. 
vi. II—16; Psalm Ivi. ii. Hume pointed out three of them; 
Newton and Keightley the others. 

508—538. “ Wolves shall succeed,” etc. There are references in 
thesd lines to the following texts: Acts xx. 29; i Pet v. 2, 3; i 
Cor. iL 14; Jer. ^3; 2 Cor. iii. 16, 17. The whole passage 
is interesting as a sftmmary of those opinions of Milton, as ^0 the 
^te of the Church from the ApSstolic time downwards, which he 
had expressi^d more at large in some of his prose-pafhphlets. 

522— $24.m**laws which,” etc. The meaning is “laws jrhich 
none shall find either in Scripture or to be such as accord with what 
the Spirit tells the heart tOb be true.” 
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537 — 55 1- “*Sb s^a// the World” etc, Rom. viii. 22,,dActs iii 
19, Matt. xxiv. 30, and xvi. 27, 2 Thess. i. 7, 2 Pet iK. 12, X3. 

■540. respiration” : an equivalent to ^^the word dvdifaj^jK, trans¬ 
lated ** refreshing ” in our version. Acts iii. ip. fn one Latin version 
the word respiratio is used. 

y 

552. ^^last”: i.e. for the last time. 

* 561—5C8. Henceforth I leam,” etc. , i Sam. x^, 22^ t Peter 
V. 7 j Psalnj dxlv. 9; Rom. xii. 21; 1 Cor. i. 27.* 

59^1—585. “ Only addf etc. 2 .^eter i. 5*7 ; i Cor. xiii, 2 and 
13. , (Hume.) t, 

'^588—589. of speculation^ both literally and metaphori¬ 

cally ; literally, as they were on a mountain-top, whence they coultd 
watch or look far around; and, metaphorically, as they had just 
attained the highest pQint of philosophy or speculative wisdom. « 

608. found her waked” \ not quite consistent with tfte phrasq 
in the Argument prefixed to the Book,—“ wakens Ever ^ * 

611. For God is also in sleepf etc. Numb. xii. 6 (Hume); 
and Newton quotes Homer, Iliads I. 63. 

“ xal yip t’ 6vap ix Ai6s iemx, ” , 

615. “/« me is no delayP Bishop Newton quotes Vii^. Eel, 
111.52: “In me mora non erit ulla.” • , 

f. 630. “ marish the old form of marshf used down to Milton^s 
wtime, and found, as Keightley notes, in the English Bible (Ezek. 
xlvii. n). 

634. which”'. i.e. the sword. 

635. “adfist”: Scorched, burnt: from the Latin adustus 
{adurere)t Ital. adusto. The word is not uncommon in old English 
wnters. Burtop has it, and also the noun adustion^ in his Anat. of 
Melancholy ; and Bacon has the verb adure : “ Such a degree of 
heat which doth neither melt nor scorch . . . doth mellow and 
not adure” {Nat. Hist. § 319). 

636—639. “whereat in either hand the hastening Angel caught 
our lingering parents^ a»^f,’\etc. 'Addison has poihted out that 
here Milton “l^elped his invention by reflecting on the behIViour 
of the Angels who, in Holy Writ, have the ®duct of Lot and 
his family” from die doomed city. Gen. x!x. 16: “And while 
he (Lot) lingered, the men \i.e. the angels] laid hold upon his 
hand, and upoh the hand of his wife . . . and they brought, him 
forth, and set him without the city.” 

* if * 

648, 649. “ They, hand in hand, with wandering steps and slow. 
Through Eden took tlheir,solitary way.” 
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Commenting on these closing lines of the poem, Addison vezftured 
to suggest that it woifld have been better, both on account of their 
inferiority, as lie thought, to the lines immediately preceding, .and 
in deilrei^ce to the ^rincigle of the critica that an epic poem should 
end happily, if they had^ been omitted altogether, so that the poem 
should have ended thus,— 


“ The world was all before them, where to choose 
Jheir place of rest, and Providence their guide.” ^ 

This remark of^Addison’s* set subsequent critics on a busy discussion 
of the point Bentley was for retaining the two lines, bift proposed, 
after his usual manner, to accomplish this and yet obviate objections 
by fhking a little liberty wjjh them. The concluding five lines of 
the poem, he said, ought to stand thus,— 


Some natural tears they drop’d, but wip’d them soon; 

•The World was All before them, where to choose 
Their place of Rest; and Providence th|jur guide: 

• Then hand in hand wdk social steps tketr way 

Through Eden took^ with Heavenly comfort cheefd.” 

“ HorrifcAe! 0 horrible ” the reader now will exclaim; but, though 
most of the critics after Bentley have declined his emendation, it 
shows what aPpowIt is exercised by great names that commentators 
have gone on faintly differing from Addison here, instead of simply 
recognising Milton’s ending of the poem as consummately beautiful. 
Adam and Evq have just bean led down the steep from Paradise on 
its eastern side to the level Eden beneath it, around which and 
•stretching away on all sides is all the rest of the earth; looking - 
• back they behold the whole eastern side of the stcef waved over by 
the flaming sword, and the gate thronged with dreadful faces and 
arms of fire; they shed a few natural tears at the sense of their 
expulsion for ever from that happy seat; thenfs,lowly, hand in hand, 
they take their way, irresolute whither, t>ut trusting in the promiseci 
guidance, through Eden, tfwards the rest of a vagu(^ anct unknomi 
earth. This is our last sight of them ; andf instead of wishing the 
final lines away, we prolong the sight to ourselves, at a distance 
growing greater |ind greater, by fondly repeating them :— 

** They, hand in hand, with wandering steps and slow, 

Tkrough Eden took theft solitary way.” * 


Apicndix : ON Callander’s MS. Commentary. 

Having had access to Callander’s MS. Notes on Paradise *Lost^ 
described at p. 138 of t^jis Wume, aisd having examined them 
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, ^ith some care, I think it but justice toc^a laborious^ and too 
; slightly remembered commentator to give some fajjher account of 
them. ^ * 

The nine thin folio volumes df hjIS. apw in the Libiary of the' 
Scottish Society of Antiquaries in Edinl^igh contain Ci^and^s 
Notes to Books II.—XII. of the poem. The^Notes to Book I, 
had been <ietached, I suppose, to be printed anonymously with die 
• separate edition of that Book published froril the* Foi^is,,press at 
Glasgow in *1750. The intention proba*bly wds &at, should the 
reception ‘of that specimen be favourable, the Notes to the oj^er 
eleven Books should follow 'at leiSCre. The whole Commentary 
seems to have been ready, in first drafttat least, before the puBlica- 
tibn of the Foulis specimen; for at the end of the Notes to B^pk 
XII., as now preserved in the MS. state, I find the date “Jan!^4, 
1749,” with the annexed pious ejaculation by the commentator over 
the completion of iiis work, “T^ /u,op<^ avroKparopi 

(“Glory to God the sole absolute ruler”). Even after that seemiijg 
close of his labour, however, Callander went back upon itj^,ins*erting 
fresh notes, and extensions of his former notes, in the blank spaces 
of his MS. sheets (generally on the left-hand pagjps, w^ich had been 
left blank purposely);; and there is every evidence that the appear¬ 
ance of Newton’s Variorum edition in 1749 (whiclr"may haW 
hastened, by the spur of rivalry, the separate publication of the 
Notes to Book I.) furnished many new suggestiotas and leSl to 
enlargements and recasts. Indeed a considerable portion of. tlu| 
commentary in, the present MS. volumes consists of duplicate oSr^ 
recast bound up with the first drafts; and at the end of such 
duplicate or recast of the Notes to Book IV. there is the date “Jan. 
1752,” verifying the ^ssurance already given (p, 138) that Callander , 
hung over this, his opu» magnum^ for a series of years. He 
Wdently bestowed fond pains upon it. The handwriting, both in 
the first drafts and in 1 the portion of jlerfected duplicate, is clekr, 
formal, and business-like; all the Greek, La^in, and other quotations 
with which the notes are loaded are transcribed in full, the Greek 
generally without the accents, but sometimes with them, and almost 
always with a Lafin translation appended; and the references to the 
books and editions quoted from are given punctually either in the 
text or at the fcyit of the page. Were the whole Commentary printed 
as it stands, without the poem, it would mfi.k^,Tr calculate roughly, 
more* than 600 pages of type suc^) as the present; and it would then 
appear that, while all the poem is annotated very profusely, the 
annotation in some parts is more dense and minute tluRi in others. 

There is no chance that the Commentary ever .will be printed; 
nor,‘so far as Paradise Lost is concerned, is there much reason why 
it should. Periiaps, indeed, had it*be9n published in Callander*s 
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—say between 1750 and 1760, when Newton’s Vtriorum 
edition was tjjie one* in possession of the field,—it would have pr<^ 
cur^ some ^edit for the author, and taken rank as an operose, ana 
not altfigether useless, udditioh to th6 mass of commentation on 
jSSliltcpn then already a^umulated. Even then, however, its valud 
towards any fiirthhr elucidation or criticism of Paradise Lost would 
not Jliave been greit It is largely built^ and with too little acknow- 
ledgnr^pr\j, oiP the •early commentary of Patrick Huqpe, with the 
incorporation *of 'hints from Addison, and of hostile references to 
Bentley, and also with transferences into it of a greSt deal from 
Newton and his coadjutors irf the Variorum edition of 174^- The 
, quotations and para^el passages, from Latin, Greek, Italian, 
and English authors, which had appeared in Hume and in Newton, 
Vfre reproduced in Callander’s Notes,—^with additions, it is true, 
from his own readings, but these additions seldom very luminous or 
pertinent. For any essential purpose, thwse who had Newton’s 
^edition at hand, with its collection of matter from all previous 
coifim^tators back to Hume, might have dispensed with Callander. 

■ And, since that time, any little interest that might have attached to 
what was his owjj^ in the Notes has been all but extinguished by the 
‘publication of the abundant notes of Todd, Keightley, and other 
subseqyeilt commentators, some of them of superior taste and 
acumen, and wth a far better notion of the true business of a 
c(AimentatorW)n Milton. Callander’s notion of the business was less 
thj^t of the elucidation of the text and meaning of his author by 
* furnishing all necessary references and explanation%with due lucidity 
and brevity than that of starting off at every possible point into a 
little excursus of independent research, suggested by some phrase, 
or passage, or proper name, in the poem, so as to make his com¬ 
mentary a kind of Bayle’s Dictionary,•or repertory of information, 
about all things and sundry mentioned or alluded to in Paradise Ld^t. 
There had been too mudh of this in Huve, and even in Newton, 
and there was to be nlbre in Todd j but Callander outdoes them in* 
sheer miscellaneous dissertation, or ranging on and on among 
particulars andfquotations, under the pretext of comment. Milton’s 
“Ltpibo^' (III. 49s) sends hina out on a note on that idea and its 
histcOT whiclf extends itself to seven fylio pages of*close writing; one 
of Milton’s invocations of his Muse sends him out^on a dissertation 
nearly as long on^e^ classical habit of such invocations; on the 
line those Jusperian Gardes famed ^ (III. 568) there^ 

are two folio pages of geographical comment, with Latin and Greek* 
quotations p the passage Eden sketched her linef etc. (IV. 210)^ 
suggests an account of the controversy as to the site of Eien, filling 
six folio pages; Milton’s sentiment U^atever hypocNtes a^terely 
talkf etc. (IV. 744 et seg.)^\^ expanded and illustrated through 
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eight fSlio p^es of remark and quotation; Milton’s casual r^erence 
^ to his favourite fancy of the music df the sphered in th^ phrase “ mf 
without song^' (V. 178) occasions three pages and a half ^ disqui^tion 
on the Pythagorean doctrine; and Hilton's, brief sketch of^the rise 
%f Episcopacy and of the secular ambition of the early Bishops, ptit 
into the jnouth of the Archangel Michael in the’ last Book of the 
poem (515 leads to along string of extracts on these*subjects 

from Church-historians, ending “ In short, Groti'us is»perfi^ctly just, 
F. /., Epist A : Qui ecclesiasticam histortam legit^ ^uid legit nisi 
JSpiscoporufftvitiaV' Scholarship is certainly shown in these notes, 
and in^^the shorter notes amid which sash long ones are interspersed; 
and there is ample proof independently, ii;u Callander’s other remalhs, 
published or in manuscript, that he was a laborious Scottish schc^^r 
of his time, not only familiar with the ordinary Greek and Latki 
classics, but also unusually conversant with the minor fnagments of 
antiquity, and the works of scholiasts, critics, and historians. Not 
only, however, was his scholarship of the bygone type of the middl^ 
of last century, bften concerning itself with questions and fornirs of 
questions that no longer exist; it was even of a rather diill and 
provincial variety of that type. With a love of literature and 
research, and a good deal of plain sense, he had no real critical 
faculty, and little force, felicity, or radiance. Hence, tl^ough 1 
suppose that there may lie in some parts of his commentary on 
Paradise Lost quaint gatherings of a feeble sort of lore, the fruitk of 
an old scholar's readings, I do not believe it could be made to yield 
/inything of novelty now for the real purposes of annotation, unless ^ 
it might perhaps 1 ^ an occasional parallel passage from a Greek or 
Latin writer, to be added to those collected, only too plentifully, by 
Hume, Newton, Todd, and the rest. I doubt whether there could 
be much happy addition from Callander even of this kind. In 
s6veral case^ where 1 noted a really apt illustrative qvotation which 
I thought at thd> moment^ to be Callander^ own, I found .it after all 
in Hume or Newton. 

The following is perhaps as favourable and as various a specimen 
as could be given of Callander's shorter notes:— »*• 

11 . 113,114. ** could make the worse appear the better recam” GeUius has 
described Protagoras^ rhetorick muicb in the same way, L. V c.’ 3, “ Protagoras 
insincerus quidem philosophus, sed acerrimus Sophistarum, fiiit Pechmiam 
quippe ingentem Cum a discipulis acceperat aniiuam, po^'icebatur se id docere, 
quanan|.verborum industria causa iniinnior posset deii f'^rtior : quam rem Greece 
ita dicebat, rw Xcyoi' Kparrio iroictw.” For, agreeably to what Ovid says, 
Trist. I. £ 1 . I :— 

“ Causa patrocinio non bona pejor erit,” 

II. 245. Ambrosial odours” So Spenser in Faery Queenct Book II. 
iii. 22r :— 

** Lake roses in a bed of lilies shed 
The which ambrosial odours from them threw.” 
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Again, Bl|pk IV. xi. 46 

^ •* The which ambrosial odours forth did throw.” 

It is Simmon :&r poets to anply thi« epithet to express anything sweet. So 
• Tbeocrit. id. XI. v. 48 , Xevxu ix xuM'ot roroi' i^poatw : ex Candida nive 
potum (fivinum. Schol. to Oeiw, rovr’ eari ro yXvKvraroy. 

II, 409, 410. '^amive the hap^ IsU.” Similar phrase of Shakespeare, 
Part 3 ;— ^ * 

^ “ those powers that the queen 

natR raised m Gallia have arrived our coast.” ■ 

Again,/iK/tM Casar^ Act I. :— 

« , '* But ere we could arrive tlie point proposed.” 

Newton observes that our author in his prose works uses this word in the yime 
idfhner. 

IL 642. Ply stemming nightfy toward the pole." To understand this, we 

• must remember that ships coming from the East Iij^ies towards the Cape of 
Good Hope have the great /Ethiopian sea open to the south of them, and 
^net;^y, for fear of falling in with the land during the night, by reason of the 
great cur^nts that run in those seas from the South Pole, they keep off to sea 
towards the south. Therefore, as Milton justly expresses it, they are obl%ed in 
this course to stmt th^e currents, which set from south to north. 

^ III. 22 et seq. “ but thou revisit'st not these eyes," etc. This digression on 
his own blindness has been blamed, as not according to the rules of Epick 
Poetry. [So] that in B. IV. 750, on Conjugal Love, and in IV. 312, on Adam 
andCve naked ; n B. V. 434, Angels eating. Lucan fails often in this, when 
he lets drop his main subject for the sake of his diverticula, as Scaliger calls 
athem, as when he relates the prodigies preceding the Civil War and makes long* 

• declamations on that occasion. Mr. Addison, in his obsewations on Milton,* 
remarked that the longest reflection in the whole lEneul is when Tumus adorns 
himself with the spoils of Pallas, whom he had just slain. /&'». X. 501 :— 

** Nescia mens hominum fati sortisque futurse, 

Et servare modum, rebus su 1 ili|ta secftidis : 

Tumo tempus erit, magno cum optaverit emptum 
*Intactum Fallanta, et cum spolia ista diemque 
Oderit.” ^ • * 

We must observe here that, according to critical rules, Virgil has most im- 
properly made tliis reflection in the midst of a fierce engagement, while Milton’s 
digressions come % while the reader’s mind is vacant and unoccupied; which 

occasions less confusion in his narration. 

• • • 

I'N^ iia **Evil, be thou my good." Tie manners of an Epic Poem (says 
. Bossu) ought to be ^iically good, but it is not necessary th^ should be always 
morally sa They ar^poe^ically good when one may discover the virtue or 
vice, the good or evil irolinations, of every one who speaks or acts. They are 
poeticfilly bad when persons are made fo speak or act out of character, incon¬ 
sistently, or unequally. Thus the manners^of Satan and Uri^ are equally good, 
poedcally centered, because they equally demonstrate the piety of the one and 
the impiety of the other. 

IV. 165. “ old Ocean smiles." jSo Lucretius (Lib. I. v. 8) i— 

** tibiarident sequora ponti." 
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The metaphor is frequent with the poets. Thus Hesiod {Theog^ v. 4^ :— 

" TeJijt de re Suftara vatpus 
Znjvot ipiySouiroio, Beav &irt Xei/Moecrri; 

2jKi8pa/ievTi" ** c * 

(Ridet ver& domus patris Jovis tonantis, deorum# suavi voce disperse) 
Theognis (Gnom. init.) j— 

“ iycXaffire 8e yautir^wfnjy 
VriOi}ffep Se fiaOvs toptos AXos n-oXii}s.« ^ 



(Risit terra magpa, Isetatus etiam est profundus pohtus cant mfiris.) *CalUmachus 
{Hymn, in Dian. v. 43):— 


“ Xatpe Sf Kaiparos trorapos^uytt, TTtffvs." 

(Lffitabatur Cxratus fluvius maxime, Isetabatuir et Tethys.) And Apollonius 
L. 11 . V. 162) 

' " TTCfA Se aipip latpero pijpejMS ikn) 

MeXiro/uej'ois.” ^ 

(Ipsis veto canentibus l^ttus tranquillum Isetabatur.) They also express the , 
curling of the top of the wave, especially where it falls upon the beach, by the 
word yeXus. And^ thus Oppian :— 


“ fuiKa vavT€t AoXXees iyyvt iiroprai 
KVfMTos dKporaroio ye\ui 6$i xffxrov 

(Omnes admodum densi pone sequuntur fluctus extremi tisfes ubi 'terram attingit.) 
In the same sense ^Eschylus {Prometh. v. 89):— « 


" irovTiup re KvpMTUP 
*Ap 7 )pi 0 pop yeXaa/M." 

(Marinorum fluctum crispatio innumerabilis.) This serves to explain a passage 
in Strabo which is generally misunderstood by the translators. That geographer,^ 
speaking of the oiAlets of the river Cyrus, in Albania [says] (Lib. XL p. 501): * 
eti (TTopara SuieKa tpatri ptpxpur 9 a.i tus ix^oXas, ra pev rwpXa, ra Se raPTeXcK 
tTiyeXuPTa " (Ferunt hunc duodecim ostiis exire, partim ciecis, partim late iluctibus 
patentibus). This seems to be the proper meaning of the Greek, and not “ fluctum 
rcfringentibus,” as it Ls cl.mmonl}^ translated, which carries no meaning at all. 

is in this sense too that Apolfonius expresses the breaking of the waves upon 
thtf'shore {Aig. Lib. 11 . v. 572):— ^ 

' “ AevKi) itayxtt-^oPTos ipeiTTve Kvpeip-os d-X’^v" 

(Albam ferventis expuit undo: spumam.) By a similar licence as those above 
mentioned we And Theocritus saying {/dy//. ii. 38): ffty^ pep woptos, and Calli¬ 
machus (in Apollin. v. 18) eOifnipei kbu vovtos. (Bona vert^ dicit pontus, sea 
silet.) 

I !• » • 

IV. 785. HeUf wheeling toiShe ihield, half to the spear." The qpcients 
generally used these words of command to soldiers, instead of what we now call 
right and left. Tfius the author of the little dictionary olftnilitary terms generally 
printei^ at the end of Suidas’ Lexicon : kXutis in SSpv^'eort ij in ra Se^ut’ KXint 
ir' AffnSa ian ^ ir' ipurrepa nXiais (Aeiei in hastam inclinatio est ea quee fit in 
dextrum latus; in clypeura inclinatio est ea quse fit in sinistrum latus). Thus, 
too, ASIian ( 7 hr/.*p. m. 326): ‘*Declinatio est motio militum fingulorum cum 
vel in hastam, hoc est d'extrorsum, sese convertunt, vel in settium; hoc est sinis- 
trorsum.” Aad below : Duplicata declinatio partem versui eandem ora mllitis 
in hostilem a tergo conatum transfert; qos res immutatio dicitur, et' vel in 
hastam vel in scutum fieri solita est.” « 
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XI. 713. 7m brazen throat of wor had ceased to roar'* Homer, //eX. v. 
S, has an l|j|cpression of tl^ same kind :— 

, ^ • ** iTToKeiiMo fiaya orofM vevKtbavoio,’’ 

Mr. Fo*^ ^ tr^nslated^this vgrse in o«r poet’s phrase :— 

'*Or bids the brazen throat of war to roar.” 

• 

Ekistathius observes tJiAt the vast jaws of wary as it is in the original, is very 
proper to give us the Idea of the mi^hiefs of war under the emblem of an 
insatiable monster^ Cic* pro Archia : £ totius belli ore et fatidbus. 

Xn.*646—• 

“ The world was dll before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, amf Providence their gttide: 

• Th^ hand in hadd, with wandering steps and slow. 

Through Eden took their solitary way** 

Ml* Addison thinks these two last verses supernumerary and useless here, as 
beginning a n^w subject and therefore extraneous. Bentley, who saw the enor, 
hr^ emended it in such a manner that it had better remained as it was than to be 
changed in the manner he has done it. I imagine the fast four verses would read 
4|orc connectedly if one might be allowed to transpose them in this manner:— 

a ** They hand in hand, with wandering steps and slow, 

Through Eden look their solitary way ; 

The w^ld was all before them, where to choose 
'fheir place of rest, and Providence their guide.” 

rfis manner of reading the verses (though not warranted by any edition) is at 
least preferable either to Addison’s scheme, who is for rejecting them altogether, 
or t(#that of Dr« Bentley, who mangles them by his horrid alterations so that 
they are no longer discernible to be the production of our great poet. We still 
^retain all the words of the text, and only place them so as to close the subject 
•with propriety and grace. Neither would 1 have adventured io offer the altera¬ 
tion, but that I have the example of that learned critick Gnsvius before me, who 
has taken the same liberty with a passage of Hesiod. It is in Epy. v. 207. All 
the editions read it thus :— 

Atinvop S’, clIk’ iOeXu, voitiaofia^ fuO^to. 

'A^ptov S' or K iOcKoi irpos Kpeiaaovas ivTKfnpi^eiv. 

Nt/fijr TC arepeTO^ Tpos t’ alax*^^ dX'Vco iro(rx«t, 

'Or itpar* liKv^enis Ipri^, ravvaiirTepos optns." 

Aristarchus rejected the two last verses, because (said he) it is absurd to introduce 
beasts repeating mggal sentences. Grxvius has evaded the difHculty by changing 
the order of the verses as follows ;— 

‘ ‘ Mirvop S', aid IBeXio, ir§ii)aoftat, fuBijow. * 

• 'Or i^ar’ tJxwirenjr Iptj^, rarvei^epos bfons. 

’ ’A^puv Sr k’ etc. « 

Heinsius has explained dbofher passage of the same poet very successfully by a 
similar transposition : Epy. v. 374. Thus it is commonly read :— 

“JtLowoyevris be rratr awj^oi TaTputov oIkop 
^epfie/up' (!)r yap rrXovror de^erai iv peyapoiai, 
r^pctor Se Bopots, brepop muS’ tyKaroKeivuv 

whidi is scarce to be made sense of. • Heinsius inverts it as follows :— 
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Jlmvf&iji !( m ffulA wimoif oIkih'* 

Tfipoios k fmtf hpop mf /yKartAei(iiii> 
itp^tiup' it yap r\mo! ii^trai ip ntyapmi,*' 

(Unicus vero fiKus domum patemam servet, 

Senex vero priusquam momris alitjn retinques 
Cmunim, Sic enim divitise in ae^ibus crescunt.) 

He rightly.interprets ‘‘growing up,” not “feeding,” as the common 
versions have iti—Since writing the above I observe* that Feck (Mm. 201} 
pientions this transposition, which he approves of. I am glad^to find him of my 
opinion. ^ ‘ ^ ^ 

a 

T|iese are not uninteresting; and, though they have been 
selected precisely on that account,'bthers as interesting may be 
fouild. On the whole, though Callander’s Commentary i§ past i&te, 
anil publication now is utterly out of the question, one would iftt 
regret if some literary antiquarian, investigating the state of schoihr- 
ship in Scotland in the last century, and thinking it worth while to 
pay some little attention to Callander, should include his Miltdn 
commentary rather specially in a survey of his writings. He did hi£ 
best, and worse men have had more credit During his last years, 
it is said, .he lived in complete retirement, the victim of a deep 
religious melancholy. i ,, 
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I—7. *‘/, who^' etc. In this manner of referring, at the 
• opening pf a new poem, to his previous p6em of Paradise 
jMiltpn, as Newton noted, follows precedent .Prefixed to the 
yEneid ^re the lines, attributed by some to Virgil himself— 

“ Hie ego qui quondam gracili modulatus avena 
» Obrmen,” etc. 

Spenser also opens his Paerjf Queene with the following reference to 
his smaller pastoral poems which had preceded it:— 

“ Lf>! I, the man w^osc Muse whilom did mask, 

As time her taught, in lowly shepherd’s weeds, 

Am now enforcecl—a far unhtter task— 

For trumpets stem to change mine oaten reeds.” 

But there is a far closer relation between the Paradise Regained and 
Paradise Lost than between either the jd^mid and Virgil’s preceding 
poems, or the Faery Queene and the* preceding pastoral poems of 
Spenser. As,these first seven lines indicate, the one «is a sequSl 
and retrievement of the oltier. 

* , , 

4—7. “ fiy one man's firm obedience^" etc. On this passage, as 

announcing the theme of the entire poem, see the Introduction. 

It may be adSed that Milton in this poem resumes the history 
of his former* hero, Satan, in 9rder to show the* fulfilment of the 
prophecy with which his former pdfem ended, that the seed of 
" the Woman shoulc^ bruise the head of the Serpent. It is to be 
recollected that the* passages of Scripture on which the poem is 
mainly founded are these: Matthew iii and iv. 1—11; Mark i. 

I—15; Luke iii. 2—23 and iv. i —14; and JoJ^n, chap. i. In 
line 4, as Nlwton noted, there is a reference to Rom. v. 19, and in 
line 7, as Duns 4 er noted, to Isaiah li. 3. 

8—17. ^Tiiou Spirit” <?tc. With this compare the similar 
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inventions, Par, Zast, I. i—^26, and VII. i—3^; also IX 13—47. 
^See notes on those passages. r * 

8. Eremite ” the old and more correct form oftAdrmitf^m 
jthc Greek €prj/Jt.infi, a dweller in the! desert? Todd notes ihat 
spelling hermit is older than Milton’s time; indeed hermiti and 
Aeivmite {Jternate with ermite and eremite in the oldest English 
writings. . ^ ‘ , 

14. “fitU ^mmed'* See Par. Lost^ VK. 421^ ani noth there. 

16^ “unrecorded left” : i.e.^ as Mr. JoNram explains, ‘‘not related 
by the Evangelists in detail.” It almbSt looks as if Milton assumed 
that what he was about to imagine^ by wa^ of filling up the story^'as 
left by the Evangelists, might be taken as what actually did happefti 

. 18—32. “Noiv had” etc. Matt. iii. 13—17; Luke iii. 23^; 
and John i. 33. Dun^ter quotes also Isaiah Ixviii. i. ^ 

33 — 35 * That heard the Adversaryf etc. Satan means^ 

“Adversary.” See Par. Lost^ I. 81, 82, and note. Durfster 
quotes Job i. 7. 

39—42. “Flies to his place” etc. Compare pt Quintum 
NovembriSy 7 et seq. . 

42. “consistory.” It is not unlikely, as Thyer noted, that 
Milton chose this word as being the 'name more particular!;^ of 
pcclesiastical courts. Papal or English. In Par. Lost^ X. 457, the 
/council of evil Spirits is called “their dark divan.” (Dunster.) ' 

43. “ aghast ” : in the original agast; and it is the proper spell¬ 
ing,—the word being, as Skeat points out, a contraction of agasted, 
terrified, pp. of the old*English verb agasfen, to terrify. 

I t 

' .44, 45.1 “ C? ancient Powers of Air,” etc. It is fo be remem¬ 
bered that, at 'the loss,of Paradise, such a road or bridge was 
established over Chaos between Hell and th6 Universe of Man that 
the Fallen Angels were able thenceforth to go and come at their 
pleasure between the two, and in fact to consider Ike Universe an 
extension of their infernal empire. They are here supposed, 
accordingly, to have since tljen resided more in th& Universe of 
Man,—“this wide World,”—than in Hell; and chiefly they are 
supposed to have made the Air their reside^nc^* See Ephes. ii 2, 
and vi. 12 (Dunster), and refer ^to Par. Losf, X 188—190, 260, 
261, 320—324, 375—381, 399/400, 463—467. 

62. “infringed”', in its primary sense, “brokeir tn upon, 
“shattered.”,, 

74. “Purified to receive himpure.^' 1 John iii. 3. (Newton.) 
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S3. “A perfect dove”\ tji. a real dove, not a seeming^one. 
Lukeiil^aa. 

« * 

$4. “ 50vr$tL” Though in the original editions of Paradise Lost 
thi} word*is always i^lt sovrati, is here spelt sodraign both in the 
i%8t aSd in the Second Edition,—probably because the person who ' 
saw Paradise Regained through the press inclined to our present 
form 4)f the word, ^sovereign^ which derives it from the French 
rather than frofti the^Italkn. The present is the only case in which* 
the word occurs^inVhr. Reg. ; nor does it once occur in Samson Ag. 

85. is” etc. One rather wonders why Milton did no! 

dictiitte in Jhis line “ / am ” i?istead 6f “ am.” The metre of the 
line would still have been good as that of many another line in 
th| poem. * 

96. “ Id^hen his fierce thunder” etc. See Par. Losiy VI. 831 

—-vr866. 

91. “ ^Vho this isf etc. Satan does not as yet know that Jesus 
is th j Messiah. 

94, 95* utmost edge of hazard.” Newton noted that 

Shakespeare has the phrase, “ the extreme edge of hazard.” AlPs 
Weliy III. 3. 

97. ” well-couched” well concealed. 

100, “/, dbhen” etc. Par. Lost, II. 430 et seq. 

* 103, 104. “a calmer voyage” etc. j for then the expedition was * 

*from Hell through Chaos up to the Starry World (Par. Losty II. 
910—1055); now it is only from Mid-air to Earth. 

104. way found prosperous once” : i.e. the method of guile, 
previously successful in causing Adam lo«fall. '* 

117. yea*gods”'. i.e. pot only possessors and rulers *of regidhs 
of the Earth and Air, b/it actually gods to^en, in consequence of 
that process by which the Fallen Angels had in course of time been 
transmuted into the false gods of the various Polytheistic systems. 
See Par. Lost, L 361 et seq. and note there. 

128. ^fire^uence” \ assembly*(Lat * 

129. Gabrigl” Gabriel, as Newton remarks, is here 
selected as the Archa|)gel whom Scripture mentions as particylarly 
employed in embassies relating to 4 ;he Gospel. He is the Angel of 
Mercy, and ^pears in Par. Lost (IV., 549 etseq^ as tjfe Guardian of 
Paradise. Michael, on the other hand, was the minister of severity, 
and executed the expulsion from Paradise (Par. Lost, XI^ 99 et ^eq,) 

137. “ Then told'si” : a Laftinism for “then thou told’st,” unless 

VOL. Ill * 20 
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we dioose to suppose “then” a misprint forthou.” See Luke i. 
34 , 35 - • ' " 

. 146. apostasy”-, for apostates. Dunster refers Pan LosU 
XII; 132, for an instance of the same figuA:: “numerous ^erviti(<|<^.” 

f ^ 

. 157, 158. “tfu rudiments of his great warfare'' Dunster 

quotes Virgil (x£'«. XL 156),:—^ " 

“ Primitix juvenis misersc, bellique pT6pinquf 
Dura rudimenta 1 ” < 

and §tatius {Sylv. V. ii. 8):— 

* 

“ Quid si militias jam te, poer inclyte, primss 
Clara rudimenta, et castror 5 m duke vocaret 
Au.spicium ? ” 

159. “ conquer Sin and Death” etc. See Par. fost^ X. 585 

seq. ^ , , 

160. “By humiliation^' etc. In the original edition this 
runs on with' the preceding, and there is a semicolon ** after 
“sufferance.” But almost certainly, as Mr. Keightley observes, 
the present is the true reading. 

165. “I have chose.” On this Mr. Jerram notes:—“All A-S. 
participles of the strong conjugation ended in en^ and were declined 
as adjectives, like wooden, etc. Afterwards most verl^s dropped^ this 
-en (as fought, etc.) \ others used both forms, often with a distinction 
f of meaning (as bid and bidden, drunk and drunken, etc.) We hava^ 
lately restored the -en to many past participles which were without it*^ 
in the time of Shakespeare and Milton: e.g. broke, spoke, trod, stole, 
forgot, etc. Chose is less common,—in fact, Milton uses it only here 
and in Psalm IV. 134! 

, # 

' ^166. “ This perfect man,” etc. It has been noted ^hat throughout 
this speech tOt Gabriel,.and the Angelsr there is a suppression or 
keeping back for the present of the doctrine'of the Divinity of Christ 
“ The Angels,” says Calton, “ are first to learn the mystery of the 
incarnation from that important event which is tfaj^ subject of the 
poem.” Yet Michael had known it, and foretold it to Adam {Par. 
Lost, XII. 360 et seq.) ^ ^ 

171, 172. “the hand sung with the meaning that instru¬ 

mental music accompanied the voice. Thf Latin cano is used 
sometimes in the sense in which Milton here uses “ sing.” Calton 
quotes Tibullus, III. iv. 417 

•* Sed postquam iiienint digit! cum voce locoti.’’^ 

'^75- A line very peculiar metrically, unless, with 

Jortin, wQ suppose “ vanquish ” accented on the last syllable, vanquish. 
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Todd dnds the word^so accented in Shakespeare, Henry Wf Part 

i>, in. 3 • • 

** I am vanquished : these haughty words of hers 
nave battere^ me lik% roaring cannon-shot,’* 

* !!£*€, however, vanquished is perhaps a trisyllable. 

180. Be frustrqte.^^ See Essay on Milton’s English, p. 54. 

1^2. Che nocturnal service of the Roman Catholic. 

Church is so ealled; wHy the word should be used, nere is not 

obvious. • 

« 

^184. inBeihabara” JoHni. 28,nnd Judges vii. 24. Bethabara 
was a town* on the east bank of the Jordan in the middle part of its 
course between the Lake of Gennesareth and the Dead Sea. Thtre 
w 3 ^ another town, called Betharaba, on the west shore of the 
northern end of the Dead Sea, and not far from the Jordan at that 

* point; and the similarity of the name has mislefl some commentators. 
But see II. 19—24, and note. 

i 85 .*“ much revolving in his breast Dunster compares Virgil, 
rEn. X. 890 :— 

“ Multa movens animo.” 

* 193. “He entered noiv the bordering Desert wildl' The Desert 
or Wilderness which was the scene of the Temptation was, according 
to tile Scriptural account (Matt. iii. 1-5; Luke iii. 2, 3, and iv. i), 
the same as that in which John had been preaching, and from which 

.V had gone up the Jordan to Bethabara baptizing^ It was called * 
the Wilderness or Desert of Judea, and extended from the Jordan 
along the whole western coast of the Dead Sea,—different parts of 
it receiving special names from mountains or towns situated in it. 
The middle part was called the Wildern^^s of 2 iph (1 Sam. xxiii. 14), 
from the mouiitain Ziph, and the northern part, due •east frqpt 
Jerusalem, the Wilderness «f Engedi or Eqgaddi (i»Sam. xxiv. i), 
from Engaddi, one of thft so-called cities of the Desert (Josh. xv. 62).- 
The “bordering desert wild,” into which Milton supposes Christ 
gradually strayiii^ after having been led on step by step (line 193) 
from Bethabara, was either this Wilderness of Engedi, or (as that is 
more than a Bay’s journey soulh frogi Bethabara) possibly some 
desert part of the vdley of the Jordan itself higher up. But it is 
clear from the sequdf o^ the poem that he supposes*that Christ, in 
his forty days of wandering, may have penetrated farther soutbT into 
the Wilderness of Judea, and even reached the great Arabian desert 
itself; for h^ identifies the scene of the temptation Vlith the desert 
through which the Israelites were led on their way to Canaan, and 
where Elijah spent *10117 days (see seq. 350—354). IriUeed there 
are some topographical difficulties in the poem, arising from this 
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very general use of the torm Desert or Wilderness; and it is possible 
that- Milton’s recollections of the maps and distance%ha4,V>mewhat 
failed him. ^ t « 

201—206. “When I was yeLa chilS^*^ etc. It is difficult to 
avoid feeling that here Milton may have diad t.hougbts of his otm 
bhildhood; and, accordingly, these lines yrere printed under 
Cipriani’s etching in 1760 from ^he original portrait of Milton as a 
’ boy of ten.* ,, ^ c . 

20$. liom to that end” tic. John xviii. 37. (Newton.) 

♦ 

io7, 208. “The Law of, Godf^.tic. Psalm cxix. 103, and 
Psalm i. 2. (Dunster.) ,5, « 

.*‘214. “ And was admiredf tic. Luke ii. 47. 

221. “ Yet heldf for “yet I held,” a Latinism similar to tlat 
noted in line 137. ^ 

226. “subdue” In the original text the word was *“; 
but there was a' direction among the Errata to change the word into 
“subdue.” ^ 

240. “ Thou shouldstf etc. Luke i. 32, 33.^ ^ 

242—244. “a glorious quire,” etc. See Far. Lost, XII. 3^4 
ef seq. 

248. “ For in the innf tic. Lukerii. 7. , *. 

249—251. “A star,” etc. See Far. Lost, XII. 360 et seq. 

254. “theerKing,” etc. This is the reading in the First Edition, 
and is the correct one. In the Second “ the ” was substituted for 
“ tluef and the error has been continued in subsequent editions., 

255—258. “Just Simeon,” etc. Luke ii. 25 and 36. 

' , 257. clad in his vestments, ^ 

269. “waited”'. waited for. ' 

271. “ Not knew by sight” Peculiar syntax for “but whom I 
knew not by sight.” See John l 31—33. 

277. “harbinger”', f.^. forerunner. There are eight occurrences 
of this word in Milton’s poetry: the other seven being Ode Nat 49, 
May M. i, Ps. LXXXV. 54,*?. L IX. 13 and XI. 589, P, R,^I. 71, 
and S. A. 721.' The word was in earlier Engliuh kerber^our, mean¬ 
ing, lays Skeat, “ one who provided lodging^ fbr a man of rank,” and 
derived from the O. F. herberger, to harbour, though the word harbour 
itself is originar’ly Scandinavianj 

287. “Now full.” Gal. iv. 4. (Newton.) 

*292, 293. “I learn not yet” etc. In the spirit of such tekts as 
Luke ii.= 52, and Mark xiii. 32, and*in accordance with the view of 
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some theologians, MUlon makes Christ as Man not omniscient, but 
acquiring 4 cnowl^ge gradually* Mr. Jerram quotes this sentence 
irom Milton*s TreaHst of CHristia^ Doctrine : “ Even the Son knows 
« nowall riilhgs absolutely, t'Aere being some secret purposes the know¬ 
ledge which the Father has reserved to himself alone, Mark 
xiil 32.” • , ■ 

294. “our Jlforntng Star ” ifev. xxii 16. (Newton.) 

297* 298. way he camef etc. In the original edition these 
two lines are pointed thus:— ' 

The way he came hot having mark’d, return 
• Was difficult,^by humane steps untrod” ; 

and this pointing has been retained. It seems to me, however, 
th#t p)ossibly the syntax which Milton intended would be better 
brought out by pointing thus;— 

** The way he came, not having marked return, 

* Was difficult,” etc. 

2^9.^“ j//y/ on was led” : i.e. farther into the desert. See note 
to line 193. 

302, Such sriitudef etc. A line with twelve syllables, or a 
whole supernumerary foot: as is also the line Par, Lost^ IX. 249, 
so similarly worded. See Essay on Milton’s English, p. 127. 

S07. “ is fifit revealed” tAnd yet the supposition that Christ 
“ harboured in one cave ” all the forty nights of his stay in the 
tiesert, implying as it would that he kept near one spot, would appear * 
*to be inconsistent with what Milton himself assumes in the story. 
See note to line 193. 

310. Amot^ wild beasts.” Mark i. 13. Compare Par, Lost, 
IV. 340 et seq. # • • 

313. lion and fierce tigerf etc. Dunster compares Peer? 

Lost^ IV. 401—403. ^ * • • 

314—320. But now an aged man” etc. Note the manner of 
Satan’s first apgg|rance here, and how stealthy and mean-looking he 
is, as compared with the fallen Archangel of Paradise Lost. It is as 
if, in the interml, the great Satan of that poem had been shrinking, 
in physical deportment as well as morally, into the Mephistopheles 
of man’s modem woild. « 

320. “ Perused hifkl^ Dunster quotes Par. Lost^ VIII. 267,•for a 
similar use of the word peruse^ and llso instances from Shakespeare: 
e.g. Borneo at^ Juliet^ V. 3, “ Let me ^ruse this face.*^ 

333, 334. ^'qught . . . whatfi for “aught that” or “aught 
which”; an obsolete use now of “what,” except as a vulfarism.* 

334. ^fiame also finds m out”; i.e, not only do we hear what is 
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passing in the world by occasionally going tOithe nearest towns, but 
nimburs are wafted to us even here*in the desert. « ^ * 

339. “stubs'^ ; i.e. anything of stunte^ growth sfickit^ i^) from 
the ground. The word is used by^Chaucer. In A.-S. it is * 

*• 347'*“35o* fr written ? ” etc. Deutl ,yiii. 3. 

r 

350* 35 ^^who fed our fishers here with manna f” 'Either 
^ Christ is here made to connect the Deser^ of Judea^In which he was 
being ten\ptbd (see note to line 193) with the Great Desert through 
whiq^ the Israelites had come from Egypt towards Canaan, or the 
word “ here ” is to be supposed as oTily part of the quotation . 
Deut viii. 3. « 

353i 354* EUahf etc. This name occurs four times in /he 
poem. Twice it is spelt Eliah in the original edition,—^viz. here 
and at II. 19; and^twice Elijah,—viz. at II. 268, and II. 277.;—, 
“ Wandered this barren waste” Elijah’s wanderings •were from 
Beersheba into-the Great Desert as far as Horeb (i Kings xix. —8^, 
and therefore not strictly in that Desert of Judea which is usually 
supposed to have been the scene of Christ’s temptation. But see 
notes ante^ lines 193 and 307. 

368, 369. I came” etc. Job i. 6. ' 

371—376. '‘^AndyWhen . . . King Ahabf tlcu i Kings xxii. 
19—23. 

375. “glibbed”'. made glib, smooth, or voluble. Connected? 
Skeat says, witti the Dutch glippeuy to slip away, allied to glided 
Milton may have coined the word for himself; but Mr. Jerram 
quotes from Bishop Hall “ a drunken liberty of the tongue, glibbed 
with intoxicating liqutr,” , , 

' . 377—382. '•^Though I have lostP etc. See Bar. Lost, I. 97 
and 591. '» f ' 

385. **attent ” : a word used by Spenser and other old poets. 

400. Nearerr In the original edition the iggrd is Never”'y 
but there is a direction among tne Errata to change it into ^'Nearer.” 

414. : i>. gaze^, at. See/Vif. V. 272. 

417. imp arts”: printed 'imports” mthe«3First Edition; where, 
however, there is a direction in the Errata to change the word to 
** imparts.” The direction remained unattended to till Tonson’s 
edition of 1747. » ^ 

428. ^*four hundred mouths” i Kings xxii. 6. (Dunster.) 

» I '' 

435. “ Ambiguous, and with dou^k sense deluding.” Thyer tmnks 
that Milton may have had in view what Eusebius says on the subject 
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of thib Ifeathen Oracles in the Fifth Book of his J*ra^araUo Evan- 
geHea ; aAd hk. Jerram quotes*'from Calton a reference to a passage 
in Cieero’s’ZJff Divinatione^ where be speaks of a compilation that 
ha 4 beeft made of the ctacles the god Apollo, part ** false,” part 
“ accidbntally true^” parti“ obscure,” and part “ ambiguous.” Milton 
doubtless recolleote(^ famous instances of ambiguous answers said 
to have been |iven by the Delphit Oracle: such as that to Crcesus, 
‘‘CroesHSf cros^na me lialys, will destroy a great Empiie,” and that 
to King Pyrrhus,^ Aio te,.^acida, Romanos vincere ^§pe.” Todd 
quotes Shakespeare, Macb. V. 8 ;— 

• * * * 

• . " And be these juggling fiends no more believed 

That palter w^h us in a double sense.” 

%it, on ambiguous prophecies and oracles, see also 2 Henry*VL 

1.4. 

• 439. “ instruct ”: instructed. See Essays on Milton’s English, 

i>* 54- • 

446^-—451. whence hast thou” etc. Both the*notions involved 
in this passage,—to wit the notion that, whenever a pagan oracle 
spoke truth^it wj^ derivatively and by permission, and the notion 
that different parts of the earth had special or presiding Angels,— 
were entertained by theologians. Thyer quotes Tertullian and St. 
Augustine; and Warburton refers to the Septuagint version of Deut. 
xxxii. 8. Mrf Jerram quofes from Milton’s Treatise of Christian 
Doctrine the statement that “ there are certain angels appointed to^ 
preside over particular districts,” with Milton’s reference to Daniel iv.« 
13—17 in proof; and he also notes, “the demons were believed to 
have learnt the purposes of God before their fall, and thus to be 
able to foretell many things, pretending that they themselves were 
the authors of their predictions.” • • * 

456—45^. henceforth oracles are ceasedf Hymif on 

the Nativity^ i73 seg..^ and note to thaf passage.* But see also 
Sir Thomas Browne’s dissertation “ Of the Cessation of OraBes^ 
forming chap, ml of Book VII. of his Vulgar Errors, and De 
Quincey’s EsSy The Pagan Oracles among his Collected Writings. 
Both authorsi challenge the trgth of the early Christian tradition 
of the Cessation of Oracles at the c^ing of Christ: Sir Thomas 
Browne besitatingl]j^ though with the production «of instances of 
oracles of later date^tlian that; but De Quincey with almost angry 
vehemence, because he regarded the belief as having originated in a 
mendacious invention of the Early phristian Fathers. Anxious to 
back up allliheir other arguments in behalf of Christianity with one 
likely to have stroqg popular effect, they had resorted, JDe Qqjncey 
maintained, to this fiction of |j}ie visible collapse of Paganism every- 
wh<9!e on the first appearance of the new religion. In days when 
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mtercommimication between one country an&>unother, or« between 
diffoent parts of the same country, *wa8 rare and difficuH^ so Ihat 
people knew little of the actual ste^e of the facts about*any ihatter 
beyond their own neighbourhood, such a fiLtion,T>e Quinc^ argued, 
was easily accepted; but it could not stai&l historical examination. 
Paganism' and Christianity had gone on struggling with each othm*, 
he asserted, and each with its ihll apparatus, ^ for many centuries 
'after the date of the alleged collapse of all the app^ratj^is of Paganism. 
“ Open a child’s epitome of History,” he says, “ and you find it to 
“ have required four entire centuries before the destroyer’s hammer 
'' and crowbar began to ring Idhdly aglinst the temples of idolatrous 
“worship; and not before five, nay, Ibcally, six or even sevei^ 
“ cbnturies had elapsed, could the better angel of mankind have supg 
“ gratuktions announcing that the great strife was over.. .. Even this 
“ victorious consummation was true only for the southern world of 
“ civilisation. The forests of Germany, though pierced already to the 
“ south in the third and fourth centuries by the torch of missionfirieif 
“ . . . sheltered through ages in the north and east vast teibes of 
“ idolaters, some awaiting the baptism of Charlemagne in the eighth 
“ century and the ninth, others actually resuming' a fif^srce counte- 
“ nance of heathenism for the martial zeal of crusading knights in the 
“ thirteenth and fourteenth.” 

460. *'■ his living Oracle^ Actsvii.'38. (Dunste^) ^ 

463. “ an inward oracle” Mr. Keightley says that in Milton’s 
j own edition there was here the misprint of and” for “aw.” This 
is a mistake. The misprint was in the edition of 1680; in the First 
Edition the reading is an as now. 

480. “tunable” The word occurs in Par. Zostf V. 151, and in 
Shakespeare, Mid. JV. Dr. I. i: “ More tunable than lark to 
shepherd’s 6ar.” • 

488. “ to tread his sacred courts.” Isaiah L 12. (Dunster.) 

498. “ His gray dissimulation.” Satan had appeared in the guise 
of an aged man. See ante^ 314—320. Dunster cmx: pares Milton’s 
In Quintum NavembriSy et seq. 

I* Vi 

499. “Into thin air diffised.” Newton quotes IV..a78; 

“ In tenuem ex^oculis evanuit auram ”; and funster quotes Proa- 
pero’s speech in the Tempest (IV.): “Are^njelted into air, into 
thin air.” , 

500. “wingl So in the First Edition; but “wings” which 
might be a better reading, occurs in the Second.-—" d^bie-shaik ^*: 
i.e. doubly tp shade. 
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* i,«9. **wA& yet remained atJor^n with the Baptist": i.e. near* 
Bethabara. See^Book 1. 184. 

7. “'Andrew and Simon" eto» See John, chap. I 

15? ** Mos^ . misdng long" Exod. xxxii. i, 

16. “the great Thisbite": i.e. Elijah the Tishbite, io called as 
being a native of Tishbe, or Jhisbe, jn Gilead, to the east of Jordan 
(x*Kings «vii. i). Milto^ disliked the sound sh^ and avoids it 
when he could ; and this may be an instance. See Essay on Mil|on*s 
English, pp. 51, 52. 

17. “yet once again to come" Malachi iv. 5, and Matt. xvii. ii. 
^Newton.J On these texts the Early Church grounded an opinion 

«that there was to be'a new appearance of Elijah before the second 
confin^of Christ. 

19—24. “so in each place these nigh to Bethabara" etc.: i.e. so 
the first disaiplesesought Christ in all places along the Jordan from 
Bethabara. (See note, I. 184.) The places named are these: 
Jfricho^ which was called “ the City of Palms " (Deut xxxiv. 3), and 
w^ch was to the west of J;he Jordan, a little north of the Dead 
Sea; JBmon^ \ town on the Jordan, considerably higher up and 
, nearer the Lake Gennesareth, and mentioned in John iii. 23 as on^ 
of the places where John baptized; Salem^ mentioned in the samei 
text as near to iEnon, and mentioned also in i Sam. ix. 4 as Shalim, 
in the country round which Saul sought his father’s asses, and under 
the same name in Gen. xxxiii. 18 as a dwelli^-place of Jacob (hence 
probably called “ Salem old ” by Miltftfl, ana not because, as some 
suppose, he Identified it with the Salem of Melchizedek, Gen.«Kiv. 
18); and finally Machcerus, on the east of«he nortMfern angle of the 
Dead Sea. But they searched not these places only, but also 67 Sfy 
other town or city between the Lake Gennesareth and the Dead Sea,— 
whether on tSS west of the Jordan, or in the country called Peraea on 
the eastern sgie’of that river. , With regard to the distances of the 
places named from Bethabara, it maji^be mentioned that there is a 
dispute as to the of Bethabara: some placing^it, as at note, I. 
184, on the eastern pdt of the Jordan, in the upper part of its^course 
from ,the Lake of Gennesareth ^in which case iEnon and Salem ^ 
would be quite near it) j but others paintaining thayt was at a more ^ 
southern ^nt of the Jordan, not far north of the Dead Sea (in^ 
which case Jericho and Machserus would be the neares^ to it ^f tbe 
four places named^. If, as is^ possible, Milton took the latter view, 
and made Bethabara near Jericho, some of the difficulties of the 
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topography of the poem mentioned in note 1. %p3, but by means 
t al^ would be obviated. ^ f 

24. “ returned in vain ”: ie., it |s to be supposed, fb ibethaBara. 

* 27, “Plain fishermen {na grea/lgr men^/hem ealt)“ KewtBn 

qpotes from Spenser {Shep. Cal. I. i) the similar line: 

“ A shepherd’s boy (n^ better do him fall).” 


*. 30. “ Alas, Jrom what high hope” etc. ^Newton ^otea»Tlerence 
{Heaut. II. 2)f; “ Vae misero mihi, quantt de spe Hecidi.” 

34r “yW/ of grace and truth.” John L 14. (Newton.) 

44—47. “Behold the kings,” etc. P^alm ii. 2, and Neh. ix. f6. 
(Dupster.) % 


60—65. “But to his mother Maryf etc. The construction 6f 
the word “to” in this sentence is rather difficult. Most‘probably it 
is “ But motherly cares^.and fears got head, within her bre<^t, to h& 
mother Mary,” etc. The syntax is Latin. Sdfe Essay on Milton's* 
English, pp. 74—82. ^ * 

61, 62. Mr, Jerram notes: “The rime of ‘son’ to ‘none’ 
should have been avoided in blank verse.” He notes, es instances 
of the same negligence or liberty of Milton in the present poentv 
IV. 73, 74 (which is doubtful, however), IV. 591, 592, and IV. 613, 
614,—the second of these the most obj/^ctionable, the rhyme bq^g 
repaired, impaired. 


' 83. “ Full grown,” etc.; construe “he being full-grown,” etc. 


87—91. “as old Simeon plain foretoldf etc. Luke ii. 34, 35. 


101. “obscures”: keeps unexplained or dark. 

103, 104. “My heart hath been a storehousef etc. Luke ii. 19. 

11. “ tnto himself descended^ A recoyection, as Newton pointed 
out, of a phrase' in Persihs ( 5 <r/. IV. 23), “IJt nemo in sese tentat' 
' descendere.” 


119. “without sign of boast.” etc. In contnwt, as Dunster 
noted, to his triumphant return from tempting Adam.- See Par. Lost, 
X. 460 et seq. * * 

121—128. “Princes . . . Demonian Spirits^ . . expulsion down 
to Hell” There is some difficulty in the constriction of this passage. 
I read it thus and point accordingly: “ Princes, Heaven’s ancient 
' sons. Ethereal Thrones, so called once when ye dwelt in Heaven,— 
now rightlier called Demonian Spirits, each from that 6ne of these 
nether elements which he particularly tenants and rules in; i.e. 
rightlier called Powers of Fire, Air, Water, and fearth,— if, indeed, 
it may so Be that we shall hold our place, and these mild seate with- 
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out nev trouble! .Which, however, is doubtful; for an enemy is 
risen t<X invade us who thre^ens nothing less than our expulsion^ 
from Maifs world and its elements down again to that Hell whence 
Mie ascAded to possess ahem.” * A reading preferred by some editors 
is Princes, Heaven’s •ancient sons, Ethereal Thrones, Demonian* 
Spirits now,—rig^tlier called Powers of Fire, etc.”; which reading, 
however, does not so well bring oat Milton’s meaning. Mr. Keightley 
and others aHp prefer tp take the words So may we hold, etc.,” as 
the expression of a wish. They may be taken so; hut the reading 
I have adopted seems better to fit the sequel, “Such an*enei^, etc” 

• 12S. .“TAreatem than'^ In the First Edition “than’’ was 
omitted, but there was a direction in the Errata to insert it. * The 
direction was not attended to in the Second Edition; where, ftiore- 
over, the passage was further marred by changing “ who ” of the 
.previous line into “whom.'' ^ 

130. * “fullfrequence" : i.e. full assembly; Lat. frequentia^ a great 
cortipany. Shakespeare, as Newton observed, has* the word, Timon^ 
V. I (hnless the reading there should be sequence ):— 

Tell Athens, in the frequence of degree, 

From high to low throughout.” 

131. lasted him." Todd quotes several instances of this use 

o£“taste” in the sense of “try” in old English. “He began to 
taste his pulle ” is said of a physician visiting his patient, in an old 
English translation of Boccaccio (1620). An apparently strong^ 
instance, quoted by Mr. Jerram, is “ Come, let me tjiste my horse ” ip 
Shakespeare’s i Henry IV. IV. i; but “taste” may there have 
another meaning than “ test.” Mr. Skeat recognises no etymological 
identity of the two words, deriving taste from the Latin tangere^ to 
touch, and test from the Low Latin txki, an earthen pot or crucible, 
allied to ter^y earth. • • • 

134—137. “ TTioifgh Adam" etc. The pas^ge is so mewha t 
obscure. I interpret it thus: “ Though it required his wife’s illure-* 
ment to make |yen Adam fall, however inferior he to this man; who, 
if he be man by the mother’s side, is at least adorned from heaven 
with more,”<cta In the origipal edition “ If he be man by mother’s 
sid(? at least ” is read continuously as^me clause. Dunster proposed 
the comma before^ii' at least.” ^ 

150, 151. “ Bfiial. . . Asmodai." See Par.Iosty I. 49* etseq.y 
IV. 168 and VI. 365, and notes'to these passages. • 

152. '^Incubus ": in allusiqn td the popular belief that some evil* 
spirits hold sexual intercourse with their mortal victims. The sequef 
gives point to thiS appellation in the case of Belial in j^rticu&r. 

164, “the ruggecPst ^brow." Dunster compares Fens. $8; 
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“ Smoothing the rugged brow of Ni^”] and Todd finds the phrase 
nigged brow” in Spenser. * * ^. 

168. “/Af magnetic'*'. i,e, the m^et, or loadstone.* As^sidiikr 
/:a8es in Milton of this Elizabethan idiom oi an adjective for g sub¬ 
stantive Mr. Jerram cites “tAe Celtic" {Pdr. Lost, I. 521), “the 
met Abrupt" {Par. Lost^ II. 409), “thi$profound" I^Phr. Lost^ 11 .980), 
and “ the stony" {Par. Lost^ XI, 4).* « 

175. “doa^st"'. so in the original edidon, tbou^ possi&ly in¬ 
tended as a contraction for doatedst, 

17^-181. “Before the Floods tho&f etc. Compare Par. Zo^t^ 
XI. 573 et seq. There Milton adopts the view that the ** Sons of 
God 5 ? who are said (Gen. vi. 2) to have intermarried with the* 
“ daughters of Men ” before the Flood were Seth’s posterity; but 
here he makes them the Fallen Angels. * 

182—191. “Have 'we not seen . . . Calisto^ Clymeney*eX.c. ... 
Satyr, or Faun, or Silvan V* One of those summaries from Che 
ancient mythology in which Milton delights, and here recd&lected 
chiefly from Ovid. Calisto, according to the legend, was one of 
Diana’s nymphs, seduced by Jupiter; Clymene, onfi of the Nereids, 
mother of Mnemosyne by Jupiter; Daphne, a nymph wooed by* 
Apollo, and changed into a laurel when pursued by him; Semele, 
the mother of Bacchus by Jupiter; Antiopa, a nymph wooed by 
Jupiter in the form of a Satyr; Amyraone, a nymph beloved by 
Neptune; Syrinx, a nymph chased by Pan, and changed into a reed 
ih the pursuit.— “ Too long" i.e. too long to enumerate.— “scapes" 
an old word, meaning “ frolics " or “ escapades.” 

196. “ that Pelican conqueror ": i.e. Alexander the Great, bom at 

Pella, in Macedonia. The allusion is to his treatment of the wife 

and ^aughtess of Darius, and other captive Persian laches, after the 

battle of Issus, when he w^s twenty-three years of age. 

* < 

' r99. “he sumatnedof Afrim"\ i.e. Scipio Afiricanus, whose con¬ 

duct in restoring, when in his twenty-fifth year, a yougg Spanish lady 
to her family, was considered so unusually generous an(^ self-denying 
by the ancient writers. * \ i. 

210. “voutsafe." For the variations in Milton’s spellings of*ihis 
word, see Essay en Milton’s English, p. 51. * 

IJ ^ 

216J 217. “How would one loo^ from his majestic brow, seated" 
£tc A not unfrequent construction with Milton, the ” his ” taken 
*^as equivalent to * ejus" or “of him " and “seated" taken its agreeing 
Vith that pronoun. 

^ 217. “Virtue's hill." Perhaps an allusion, as'^Newton thought, 

to the rocky eminence on which the Virtues are placed in the Ilwa^ 
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Cebes^ a book which Milton reccnnmends in his Tract on Educa¬ 
tion. Keig^dey sfipposes rather a recollection of Hesiod* Erg. 

2875-*g9. ^ • 


^ 223^—224. “aasg to admire, and^ all her plumes fall Jkd” etc. 
An aHusion to the peacock, and probably, as Dunster pointed out, a* 
recollection of Ovid’s lines {J^e Arte Am. I. 627):— 


“ Ijwdatas ostentat iAis Junonia pennas; 

^ ai tacj^ttts species, ilia recondit opes.” 

236, 237. “^hen forthwithf ttc. Matt. xii. 45.* ^(Dunster.) 

259. hungering more t^doy* John iv. 34. (Newtea) 

• 262. hospitable comrtf Dunster quotes Horace, Od. II. iii. 10; 
where the pine and poplar form ^^umbram hospitalem.” • 

266. ^^Ifim thought”', i.e. “it seemed to him.” An old con¬ 
struction, like “ methinks,” “ methought.” Todd quotes an example 
iTrom Fairfax’s Tasso :— • 


* • “ Him thought he heaxd the whistling wind.” 

On thtf word “ methinks ” Dr. Latham writes {Eng. Lang. 5th edit, 
p. 611), “In the Anglo-Saxon there are two forms,— thencan^ to 
think, and ^hincdk^ to seem. It is from the latter that the verb in 
miethinks comes. The verb is intransitive; the pronoun dative.” 

266—278. by the brook of Cherith . . . Elijah . . . Daniel.” 

Sft X Kings«vii. 5, 6, ancfxix. 4, and Daniel i. it, 12. 

269. “ Though ravenous” etc. A line of twelve syllables. Se# 
Essay on Milton’s English, p. 123. • • 


289. “a bottom a sunken spot, or depression. 


295. “ Nature's own work it seemed {Nature taught Art).” The 
meaning seems to be, “It seemed tljE^worJ# of Nature herself,— 
Nature instrqpted in Art.” Another possible meaning is*“ It se^ed 
the work of Nature hersetf (for Nature is tl^ teacher^if Art).” Todd, 

* by printing “ Nature-taught ” as a compound word with a hy^kuK^. 
suggests a third reading,—“ It was the work of Nature herself,—of 
Art taught ^3**Nature”; which, however, is inadmissible.—As a 
parallel passage Dunster quotes Spenser, F. Q. II. xii. 59. See also 
a speech of Eolixenes on Art tod Nature in Shakespeare’s Winier^s 
i Ta^, IV. 4. 

, 299. “Not ruTth^is before,” Mr. Jerram not^, after Newton: 

“Observe the change in the h^bit and demeanour of Sitan, as 
compared with 1. 314, to suit the altered character of the temptation.*^ 

302. ^^offidous”'. ready to do service. The word has noww 
acquired a wonse pieaning. • « 


^06—314. “Others 0^ dbme mtef etc.: viz., first, Hagar and 
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her sob Ishmael (here called N^ioth by a strange licence, that 
being the name of Ishmael’s eldest ^n, Gen!!*^xxv. i ^); the 
* wandering Israelites; and lastly the prophet Elijah, here (|dled 
“native of Thebez,”—by mistake, Mr. Kejghtley things, T^iisbe in 
•Gilead being the Prophet’s native "j^hereas Thebez was ?h 

Ephraim. .See note to Book I. 353, 354. It has been remarked 
by Dunster that Elijah was a favoi^ite character Wiki Milton, and is 
frequently rrferred to by him. Among Milton’s proposed^ subjects 
in 1640-1, for,Scriptural Dramas (see Vol.*I. pp.»’i6f 84, 105, and 
Vol. II. pp.*43, 44) was one to be entitled £h’as PohtmsUs, 


% 30^. found here relief'* InsteaU«of “ heref tlie First Edition 

has **he*'', so has the Second; but “Asr«” seems indubitably ^e 
' true reading. * 

.343. “/« pastry built.** Dunster notes the elaborateness of 
the pastry-cook’s art of the seventeenth century, and adds: “ 
species of mural pastrj)^ seems to have prevailed in some of the 
pr^eding centuries, when artificial representations of castles, toi^s, 
etc., were common at all great feasts and were called sutiletieif* 


344. Grisamber-sfeamed**: i.e. steamed with ^ambergris. Per¬ 
fumes were used in old English cookery,—musk, for e^mple, and 
ambergris, or grey amber: this last not being, as the name mighf 
suggest, a kind of amber, but quite a different substance. It is a 
substance of animal origin, found floating on the sea, or thrown %p 
on the coast, in warm climates; is of a bright grey colour, and, when 
heated, gives off a peculiar perfume. Fuller, in his Worthies^ 
associates ambergris with Cornwall, not as peculiar to that county, 
but because the “ last, greatest, and best quantity thereof that ever 
this age did behold ” had been found on the Cornish coast. He 
adds, “ It is almost as ^ard jtQ know what it is as where to find it 
Scii|e will h^ve it the sperm of a fish, or some other uijictious matter- 
arising from thorn; othem that it is the i/oam of the sea, or some 
. 03iM7«t‘5cency thence, boiled to such a height by the heat of the sun; 
others that it is a gum that |[rows on the shore. In a word, no 
certainty can be collected hereon, some physicians holding one way, 
and some another. But this is most sure: that apothecaries hold it 
at five pounds an 6unce; whi<j|h somb say is dearer thah ever it was 
in the memory of man. It is a rare cordial for the refreshing o!* the 
spirits, and sove^ign for the strengthening of^thl head, besides the^ 
most flagrant scent,—far stronger in consort,'when compounded* 
with other things, than when smgly itself.”—An old lady who 
•'remembered tha use of grisamber in English copke^ told the 
Sintiquary Peck that it melted like butter, and was used on great 
* occasions “ to fume meat with, whether boiled, roasted or baiM,” 
and that she had eaten it herself “<aid on the top of a baked 
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There are 

*• 


many allusions to such culinary tse of 
grisambl^ oi; grey *amber in^the old poets and dramatists. In 
Mas|ingei^« City Madam there are “pheasants drenched with 
amber^ ”l and Hewtop quotes lines from Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
Custom of the Country^\ivc!ci Show that even wines were perfumed* 
widi the substanjfe:— o 

• ^ “ Be sure 

Tlyi wiaes be lusty, h4|;h, and full of spirit, 

And amliered all.” • * 

347. ^^Pontus” the Euxine, celebrated for its fish; Lucrine 
bayj^ the Lucrine Lake, near Baiae in Italy, celebrated for its shell¬ 
fish ; “ coast” where nsh of large size were caught, aqd to 
which, as Dunster noted, the Roman glutton Apicius was said to 
b^ve made a voyage for the express purpose of tasting its lobsters. 

353. %Ganymed” Jupiter’s cup-bearer; ^^Hyias” a youth 
<• attending on Hercules. > 

• ^56- “ Amaithea's horn” Amalthea was the Qretan nymph who 

nursed^ Jupiter, and whose horn he invested with the power of 
pouring out fruits and flowers. 

• 357 * **icidies^f the Hesperides” In the legend Hesperides is 

the name for the ladies themselves,—^viz. the daughters of Hesperus, 
the brother Of Atlas, who were keepers of the garden containing the 
gc^en fruit, the obtaining of which was one of the labours of 
Hercules, hiilton here applies the name to the Garden itself, or 
o the locality. Shakespeare, as Mr. Jerram notes, had done the sam.; 
^ {Lovds L L. IV. 3) 

“ For valour, is not Love a Hercules, 

Still climbing trees in the Hesperides.” 

358. “ rw fabled since i.e. in modern roSiances, and particularly 
in the Morte^ d^Arthur of Sir Thomas Malory; to wjiich Mj^ton 
proceeds to make special references. ^ » 

360, 361. By hnights of Logres^ or of Lyones^ 

Lancelot^ or Felleas^ or Pcllenore,” 

m 

Zogres, logrist or Loe^ia is the Cymric name in the old legends for 
Britain, or lihe main part of ^Britain, from the Severn eastwards, 
aftei* the departure of the Romani^; Lyones is a name for part 
of Cornwall. Lanoslot in the Mmrte d'Arthur is a knight of Ixigris, 
while Tristram is a^dight of Lyones. Felleas and Pellenose were 
also knights of Arthur’s Round Table, and figure in Spenser’s Faery^ 
Queene. ^ « • 

369—371. These are not fruits forbidden” etc. Note the' 
teforence to tKfe object of Adam’s temptation .—Defendsf forbids 
(French difendre). Mr. Jerrafn refers to the phrase “that defended 
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Ar. Zos% XI. 86, and quotes from Fufta ^<3od 




374,375. “ <^mVjr <2/" «»r,”-rotc. There seen^ aU|e(i|0 
Dcuutter noted, from Shakespeare’s 1 (^mpesi^‘V. t. . \ 

384. a fa 3 /e in tAis m 7 i&rness” Ps. IxScvui. 19.. 

401. “fer-fetch^” TheforOT"fet”M? 4 iet<^^ 

occurs in Chaucer, Spenser, Jonson, Beaumonti and ^etdier, i^d ' 
other poets; and Milton may have preferlbd it,fas«'^. 
remarks, from'his dislike to the sound “sh” or “tch." ,3ee Fsaajr '- 
on Milton's English', pp> 5x, 52^. «^ . 

422. Money brings honour " etc. ^Iton refers to a stansa^;^ 
SpjeiBter’s F. Q. II. vii. 11. , ^ 


.423—425. Antipater the Edomite^ and his son Ifeiod^* <rtc. 

Newton notes; “ This appears to be the fact from history. When, 
Josephus introduces Antipater upon the stage, 'he speakst>f him.as 
abounding with great riches. . . . And his son Herod was declared*' 
.King of Judea by the favour of Mark Antony partly for the^ake of 
the money which he promised to give him.” . , 

427. Get riches firsV*\ Horace, Epist. I. i.* 53, **‘Qu0Brerida 
pecunia primum est.” (Newton.) • ** 


439. “ Gideon, andJephtha'* See Judges vi. 15, and xl i, . 

446. “ Quintius, Fabricius, Curius, Eeguius” QuinUus is 
«Quintius Cincinnatus, who went from his plough to the dictatorship ■< 
k>f Rome, and retired from the dictatorship again to his plough. 
Fabricius is the patriotic Roman who resisted all the bribes of King- 
Pyrrhus, and died poor, Curius is Curius Dentatus, who refused 
the lands assigned him^by the Senate in reward for his victories, and 
^om the Samnite ambassadors found sitting at the fire and roasting 
turdips. Eeguius is the celebrated R^man who dissuaded his 
countrymen from peace Vith the Oarthagini^ns, and then kept his^ 
' ^Jord by returning to Carthage to be tortured. 

45 7 — 4 ®^' “ if ^ii^ aversion I reject rkhis and realms,'* 
etc. This passage, with the whole speech of which it is a part, is 
very characteristid of Milton^ and '^repeats a strain ^af sentiment 
frequent in his writings. Observe the turn of the thought a^ line 
45 7. He has been dilating on the theme, and proving by example?, 
that rit)hes are not requisite for great actions, W feats even of.worldly 
*power and greatness. “ But whal,” he now makes Jesus go on to 
* say, “ what if I( equally reject riches and that kingly ppwer in i&e 
'•"World which you think them necessary to procure ?” ^at frdlows 
is subtle in expression, and may escape the hasty reader. It may be*' 
thus given* “It is not because power, or the kingly stm:^ brings' 
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discomfort and trduble that I reject it; it the very nobleness of a 
‘ Itue kingi^tnat he m^es up hi| mind to bear the toil and 'height of 
^hls peopl^^ concerns ; and such kings tn^y be. But a man who has 
domi&iot;^ ove^ his own spirit is 9 } real king, whether he rules a nation 
Or^t ^ and he who is not a kiifg of hhnself will ill suit to govern a 
naS^h. And greater than political kingship is that sort of kingship 
' ifrlnch cpnshrts in 8|)uituaUy teaching and guiding nations,—intellectual 
.and J’noral kingship#” At lines 481—483 there is a reference to 
' jmonardhs'* of ancient tim^s who had abdicated power ;Jiand the last 
' three lines pf the book wind up the argument logically, tliu® : “ You 
have tempted me with riches.^ for thejr own use, and as a necessar>’ 
means to political power; ^d I have answered you by showing them 
needless Whether m the one respect or in the other.”—Keigbtley 
compares lines* 458—465 with a passage in 2 jffi’/t. IV. III. i, and 
one in V. IV. 1; and Newton compares lines 466—468 

^ vdth Horace, Cd. II. ii. 9—12. 


* , BOOK III 

n. “Mtf perfect shafe.^* Thyer suggested that “shape” here 
wa&imcant foij a lendering^of the Platonic i’ 5 «a or archetype; m 
which .sense, or simply in the sense of a visible “ model,” the word was 
familiar to Milton. Newton refers to Far. Zost, IV. 848, “Virtue in 
’her shape how lovely "; and Mr. Jerram quotes from the Areopagttica 
the sentence “ Truth came once into the world with her divine master, 
and was a perfect shape most gloriou.s to look on.” 

13 — 16 . “ the oracle Urim and Thu^mtm^ ^etc. The “oraculous 
gems” Urim apd Thummim (translated m the Septuagmt ifafr 

dXij$eia, i.e. Manifestation <and Truth) wer^ two goms, 01 images 
tfomposed of gems, worn in the breast-plate of the High Priest,-eiid-* 
used, in some manner now unknown, for the purposes of augury or 
prophecy. Se4 "R^xod. xxviii. 30; Lev. viii. 8; Numb, xxvii. 21 ; 
Deut. xxxiii. 8; ^ Sam. xxviii. 6; Ezra ii. 63; Neh. vii. 65 While 
there were several ways of constfhing to the future, or “ inquiring 
of th^ Lord,” among the Hebrews,—one being by dreams, and 
another by applying Vb the Prophets,—the plan of ni^uiry by Unm 
and Thummim was 'Adopted on certain solemn occasions. • The 
High Priest on these occasions determined the doubtful point by 
something in^the appearance of the gems on his brefst-plate, or by 
operating with them in some manner corresponding to lot-taking. 
In the present (Passage Satan is made to say that Chris’s coifhsel 
would be as infallible as either (he decision by Urim and Thummim 
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resortfid to on solemn occasions oy the Hebrews, or the decisions of 
the old seers and prophets who were ^ore fre(|BentIy consulted. 

* I, “ 7 %ese godlike virtues wherefore dost thou hide k In n^dem 
edh^s there is only a comma after hidp,” the line foreiing but 
part of an interrogative sentfaice ending at^ “ wilderness ” (Uee 2^). 
ip have restored the original punctuation. 

25—30. “glory—the reward^ etc. Dunster aptly compares 
*LycidaSy icretseg. ^ * «* <- •- 

27. “ Q/most erected spirits” A classical phrase, as Dunster 
point^ out, quoting from Cicero “fdagno animo et erecto est^” and 
fipm Seneca “animo san&et erhto etdespiciente fortunam*\ It pasi^d 
into English, “erected” standing in *bld writers for our wordjj, 
“elevated.” See it before in Par, Lost, I. 679 : “ Mammon the legist 
erected spirit that fell.” ^ 

31—36. “Thy years are ripe . . . The son of Macedonian^ 
Philip . . . young Scipio . . . young Pompeyf etc."^ At the 
time of the tenf^tation in the wilderness, Jesus, according to t-uke 
iii. 23, was about thirty years of age. Alexander had blfgun his 
reign at the age of twenty, had overturned the Persian Empire before 
he was twenty-five, and died at the age of ihirty-t^. Shipio assumed • 
the command against the Carthaginians in Spain at the age <>f 
twenty-four, crossed into Africa at the age of thirty, and had gained 
his surname of Africanus by his victories there befipre he was tMrty- 
three. As regards Pompey, there is an error in the text; for, though 
. he had become^a young hero, had earned from Sulla the designatioif 
of “Magnus,” and had obtained the honour of a “triumph” by his 
victories in Africa before he was twenty-five, it was not till nineteen 
years after, when he was in his forty-fourth year, that he “ rode in 
triumph ” at Rome dfter hv? return from the East, where he had 
*■' quelled the Pontic king,” Mithridates. ^ 

39—42. “Great fulius . . , wept^' etc. Caesar was nearjj^ 
years of age before he h^d an opportuhity of great political or 
military activity; and one of the stories told of him is that, once, 
when he was reading the Life of Alexander tile •Great (another 
account says, wjien he was looking at a statue of ^Alexander), he 
burst into tears, and, when asked the reason, declared that 4 made 
him wretched to think that he had done so little, when Alexander, 
at an earlier age, had achieved so much. « 

57. “His lot who dares be singularly good.” A sentiment and 
expression pefuliarly Miltonic^ In the whole passage (44—64) I 
trace a tinge of autobiographic reference. There may^e a recollec¬ 
tion also of Abdiel in Par. Lost^ V. 803 et seg. ^ • 

64—67. “ Thus he did to fob^ whenf etc. Job i. 8.. 
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, 8i, 82. “fftust be titled GodP^ (like Antiochus, King of Syria, 

. who wa| styled Oeof ftr “ God ”), great Benefactors of mankind” (like 
Antiochd^ ftmg of Asia, and his son Demetrius Pdliorcetes, wh^ 
werl staled or “ Beniifactors ”), “ Deliverers ” (i.r. Soif^pes, 

‘♦Savjpurs,” an appellafion oP several Greek sovereigns, including 
the two last named). * • 

84. “ One is thi son of Tove” ie. Alexander; “ of Mars the other” 
i.e. R^rryalus.* 

101. young African”', i.e. Scipio Africanus the ^Ider, in his 
youth. _ 

« .136. ignominy ” Mr. Jerram suggests that here, as elsewhere 
in Milton, the word should be pronounced ignomy, as it is ^often 
^It in Shakespeare. But surely that unpleasantness is not at all 
needed for the metre, either here or in any other of the places in 
.which it occurs : viz. Par. Lost^ I. 115, II. ^07, VI. 383. In each 
case the «|>elling in the original is distinctly ignominy or ignominie ; 
•and the corresponding pronunciation accords well with Milton’s 
notion# of Blank Verse (see Essay on Milton’s English, p. 122). 
Indeed in the last-cited line this pronunciation is compelled by the 
rhythm. • • 

• 138. “ recreant ”: renouncing the faith, from the old French verb 

recroire^ which again is from' the mediaeval Latin “ recredercf to 
“ Selieve back ” or apostati^. Miscreant similarly is “ misbelieving,” 
from mbcroire. 

• • 

146. stood struck.” See note,II. *165. • 

160—163. “<?/? have they violated the Templef etc.: as did 
Pompey, who even penetrated the Holy of Holies; and Antiochus 
Epiphanes (2 Maccab. ch. v.) ^ • 

165—179. “ .Sh did not Machabeusf etc : i.e. Judas ^accabgpus; 
from-whom the name Mafcabaeus {i.e. “t^e hammerer”), conferred 
^on himself for his wairlike acts, was extended to his w'hole fasriiiy'» 
His father, Mattathias, was the great-grandson of Asmonieus, a 
Levite; aftei^whpm the family, who continued priests, arid dwelt in 
the district of AJodin, were called “ Asmonseans.” When Antiochus 
. Epiphanes, Ofreek king of Syrili, beg^ his cruel ])ersecution of the 
Jew^ then his subjects, and sought to crush their religion^, the 
patriotic revolt was-beaded by Mattathias, and his »five sons, John, 
Simon, Judas, Eleafea^, and Jonathan. In consequence df their 
sucqjfsses (see the Books of the "Maccabees) th^ sovereignty came' 
into the han^s of the family, who united, or shared aniong themselves, 
the offices of high-priest, supreme magistrate, and military chief. 
The dynasty lasted from b.c 166 to b.c. 37; the foltewing f)eing 
the succession of princes: Judas Maccabjeus (b.c. 166-161); his 
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brothel^ Jonathan (B.a 161-143),* in whose time the i^omans, with 
a view to the extension of their power against nhe kings gf Syria, 
^ormeJi an alliance with the Jews; his brother Simon (b.c, 1^3-135); 
his son John Hyrcanus (b.c. 135-196); his son ARisfoBu^s\B.c. 
•io6-fo4); his brother, Alexander jKNNiEUS (b.c. 104-78); ^s soh 
Hyrcanus II. (b.c. 78-40); his nephew A!itigonus (b.c. 40-3.7). 
Satan, in his speech to Christ, is careful to call ^thh Maccabaean or 
^monaean sovereignty a “ usurpation of the throne c^ David. 

173. Occfision^s forelock.'^ Occasion* or Opportunity was 
represented Cy the Ancients as a human figure with one lock of hair 
in front, but bald behind^ so that whem onceit had passed it could 
not be seized. The representation hask descended into modefn 
poeti^F (see Spenser's F, Q. II. iv. 4), and we have the common 
proverb “ to take time by the forelock.” ♦ 

175. “Z?a/ of thy Fathers house.** Ps. Ixix. 9; Jbhn il 17. 
(Dunster.) * , * 

183. *^And time there is for all thingsf etc. Eccles. iih i. 

(Newton.) • 

* 

187. He in whose hand,** etc. Acts i. 7. (Newton.) 

194—196. “ IVho bestf etc. The sentiment, with even the 
phraseology, of these lines, is quoted from Plato, Aristotle, ancT 
Cicero, by Dunster and Newton. 

206. For where no hope is leftf etc. Compare Far. Lost^ IV. 
«o8 et seq. 

217. From* that placid aspectf etc, Mr. Keightley suggests 
that the poet must have dictated Forf and not ** From.** Then it 
would be the “ placid aspect and meek regard ” that “ would stand ” 
between Satan and Gotfs ire, ^ Clearly, however, the construction is 
“*Fr6m that placid aspect and meek regard I could jj^ope that thy 
reign would staud,” etc. ^ • 

*■*2^4. ^^once a year Jerusaleinf i.e. during Passover. Luke ii. 41, 
42 ; where it is implied that Jesus went up to the Passover for the 
first time, being then twelve years: old. Mr. Jentm*quotes Dean 
Alford for the fact ** the age of twelve a boy was called by 
the Jews a ‘son of the law^j and first incurred legm obliga^on.” 
From that age, therefore, Christ’s attendance a^the Passover would 
be regular. • ^ 

, 238. “ quickest in sight.** Generally now printedbut in 

the original thf words “ in sight ** are separated, and this is the 
better reading. * 

2^53—264. “/r was a mountain at whose,’* etc. * Pious tradition 
has fixed on Mount Quarantania, on «the right bank of the Jordan, 
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near the site of the ^ncient Jericho, as that “ exceeding high moun¬ 
tain ” (B{att«iv. 8) to which Satan took up Christ for the tempting* 
vision of«tl:\p kingdoms of the world. Milton, however, clearly 
imagines (see lineii 261^—270^ that, by magi&al power, Christ and 
the 'Bempter have bee^j transported through the air far out of the' 
wilderness, and put of Palestine altogether. The mountain he lias 
in view is perhap^ne of the great Taurus or Armenian range north 
of M^qpotaltiia. ^^un|ter argues for Niphates, on the^top of which 
Satan had hind^elf alighted on his first visit to the Earth (see Par. Lost^ 
III. 742, and note to that passage). At all events the^'two rivers” 
appear to be the Euphrateseahd tho Tigrjp,—the one descriSable as 
“Vinding,” the other as ‘Straight.” The ” champaign ” betwfeen is 
Mesopotamia; which is, however, only a part of the vast^plain 
Embraced in the survey. 

269—^^93. Here thou behoHst Assyria^* etc. following, on 
’the map^ the geographico-historical enumeration contained in these 
fiv^-and-twenty lines, we see that Satan first directs Christ’s view 
from the mountain-top over “ 1'he East,” — i.e. over those countries 
which, anciently included in the Assyrian and Babylonian Empires, 
were next •comprehended in that of Persia, and so passed under 
jClrseco-Macedonian rule, till about b,c 256, when the Parthians (a 
native people of the region south-east of the Caspian) threw off the 
gqyernment of the Seleuci'.Jae and were formed into an independent 
power by their chief Arsaces. The power thus formed gradually 
became a great Parthian Empire, extending from the Indus to th« 
Euphrates, and from the Oxus, Caspian, and Ara^flss southwards td 
the Persian Ciulf and Arabia. The Empire lasted, under the succes¬ 
sors of Arsaces, till A.r). 226,—holding the ascendency of the East 
.latterly even against Roman wars and encroyhments, and frequently 
making its power felt in the politics *of Rome. At the time wh^n 
the Tempter Is supposed to show Christ these realms *of the IBast 
from the mountain-tog, tlie Parthian Empire was in its most j)!dm^ 
state; and the object of the Tempter, as we shall presently ^e, is 
to impress Christ with the extent and power of this Empire. In 
order to do so, after pointing out its boundaries, he calls attention 
to the famou# cities with whicl^ it is studded. First is Nineveh^ on 
the Tigris, said to have been built primeval Ninus, and to have 
been sixty miles ip circumference,—the capital,of the ancient 
Assyrian Empire, aiplthe seat, accordingly, of that Salman^sar, or 
Shalmaneser, King of Assyria, who, b.c. 721, invaded Samaria, andL 
carried away the Ten Tribes of Israel into captivjjy (2 Kings xvii. 

I— 6). Nffxt, on the Euphrates and more to the south is Babylonia. 
as old as Ninewh^ but rebuilt by Nebuchadnezzar; wljo twiq^ (see 
2 Kings xxiv. 1; 2 Chron. xjqcvi. 6, 7; and 2 Kings xxv., 2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 13—21) invaded Judaea and carried away the Jews into that 
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from which, after seventy years, they wf re set free by Cyrus, 
^ing of Persia. His (/.e. Cyrus’s) cafdtal, Fersepolist i« als^ visible, 
much farther to the east, in Persia proper, and, sti^ farther* off, 
Bwira^ the chief city of the BactHan p4ovln«e of the «Perskyi 
*Empire. Then there is Ecbat^a^ the vast coital of ancient Media; 
also the famous Hecatompylos^ or “ Hundred-gated Qty,” south of the 
Caspian, the capital of Parthia proper, and of tKe Parthian’Empire 
tinder the Assacidae; also Susa^ in Susiana, the ii^nter-l^esid^ce and 
treasury of the*old Persian kings, built near the CHba^es or Eulaeus 
river,—of wltose waters alone, it was said, the Persian kings would 
drink, so that, wherever tbpy went, a Supply of this water was taken 
with them. All these were ancient historical cities; but of la^r 
fatne^’ were others, built either by the Emathians (Macedonians) 
during their empire in the East, or by their successors and preseri! 
rulers, the Parthians. Of these were great Seieuda, on •the Tigris, 
built by Seleucus Nicator, one of Alexander’s captains, ^and th^ 
founder of the (^nasty of the Seleucidae, or Graeco-Syrian kings; 
Nisibis^ in Mesopotamia, also built by the Macedonians; Ar^xh^a, 
the chief city of Armenia, on the Araxes river; Teredon, a town on 
the Persian Gulf; and Ctesiphon, near Seleucia, t^^e winter-quarters 
of the Parthian kings. ^ 

294—297. ^^All these the Parthian^' etc. Sec preceding note. 
There has been great skill in the way ii\ which the poet has led ^p 
by the previous summary to Satan’s exact intention; which now 
begins to be developed, though it is not fully expressed till farther 
6n (lines 347—385). All that is said about this part of the Tempta¬ 
tion in the Scripture text (Matt. iv. 8, 9) is that the Devil showed 
Christ, from the mountain-top, “ all the kingdoms of the world, and 
the glory of them,” ant^ then offered to give them all to Christ on. 
condition of an act of worSHip. But Milton imports a political 
signfficance into the narrative. He has already represehted &tan as 
appealing to Christ’s politfcal ambition, and trying to work upon the 
*^esir?’he fancies Christ may be secretly entertaining of some great 
enterprise whereby he may regain the kingdom of his father David 
and restore Hebrew independence, if not even Tound a Jewish 
Empire. Now, iimthis portion of th^ temptation, h^ stjll keeps that 
in view. “ Mark all these landf and cities,” he says to Christ; ‘Hhey 
are those Easteip lands which have been famous^or ages; they have 
been possessed successively by different pKiv^rs or dynasties,— 
Assyrian, Babylonian, Persian, Giseco-Macedonian; and now, for 
some ages past, |hey have been Jn possession of the Parthians. It 
was the great Arsaces, about 280 years ago, that first r^olted from 
the Qfseco-Sjfrian kings, whose capital was Antioch irv» Syria; and his 
successors are still masters of all tbpse splendid regions. These 
f^ous lands of the East now constitute, let me remind you. The 
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Parthian Empire / ^rk that; for I have a scheme to propound to 

you in c^pse()uence.^’ • 

sfljS—“ And Just in t^e thou conist . . . for now the Par¬ 
thian ^ng” etc. This e^sode oi an aqtual expedition of the Parthian 
troops against the ‘Scythians, as happening about the time of Christ’s 
temptation, so as* to allow a glimpse of their array and manoeuvres 
Irom' the mouptain^op, seems ter be a pure invention of the poet. 
We kribi^ too Ijttlg of Parthian history to be able to spScify its inc? 
dents in any one year, or even to give an accurate list df ^he Parthian 
kings. The invasion‘of the ^^arthian dominions by Crassus„which 
ended so disastrously for the* Romans, took place n.c. 53, when the 
Parthian king was Orodes*i. He was murdered and succeeded by 
Ijjs son Phraates IV. j during whose reign (b.c. 37— a.d. 4) war was 
continued between the Parthians and the Romans; but latterly terms 
gf peace were established, and four sons of Phraates were sent to 
Rome, a^ hostages, or to be educated. Murdered in turn, Phraates 
Vas*succeeded by one of his sons, named Phraataces; who, however, 
did no^reign long; and from this time the affairs of Parthia appear 
to have gone more and more into weakness and confusion, though it 
was not tillk..D. ft 6 that the empire of the Arsacidse was nominally 
abolished, and a new dynasty founded in those regions by the Persian 
Ardashir Babegan. At the time supposed in the text, therefore, 
what was goiqg on within the Parthian Empire, whether at Ctesiphon 
or anywhere else, is profoundly obscure ; but the incident which the 
poet imagines,—a review of Parthian troops, preparatory to a march 
against invading hosts of Scythians from the north,—is true to th^ 
possibility of the time; while it affords him an opportunity for a fine 
poetical description of those evolutions of the Parthian cavalry, shoot¬ 
ing their arrows equally in retreat as in advance, which were so 
terrible to the Romans. Sogdiana, wfiich the Scythian invaders Oife 
supposed to have wasted, ^as the extreme province^of tlie Parthian 
-Empire to the north-e§st, oeyond the Oxul! 

309. “ In rhombs^ and wedges^ and half-moons^ and wings” All 
these, as DUnsftr explained, are ancient military terms. The 
“rhomb” (/^/t;9o€t&7s ^Aay^) was an acute-angled parallelogram, 
withi^he acute angle in front; the “ \|edge ” (l/i^oAov, or cuneus) was 
half of a rhomb, or an acute-angled triangle, with the acute angle in 
front; the “ half-moon j,’ was a crescent with the convex to the enemy ; 
the “wings” (KcpaTo, or ala) w^re the extremes or flank^l Mr. 
Keightley says these names were used only for infantry formations. 

• * * 

311, “the city-gates”: i.e. the gates of Ctesiphon, where the 

muster takes plac^ • « 

3i*» 313- “Incoatsofmiil. . . in mail their horses clad^ True 
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to thef Roman accounts of the Farthian troops, according to which 
both borses and riders wore a kind o( chain armour. , 

316—3 21. “ From Arachosia... to BcUsards hav^t-** Another 
of those enumerations of 'v^U-so^ding «>proper names 9 f ^whiph 
Milton is so fond. Arachosia is nearly the modern Afgha)tistan; 
Qaniaor is {Probably the town Kandahar in Afg^sistan ; Margiana 
was a province on the northerns frontier, adjoining the invaded 
€(^diana j the “ Hyrcanian cliffs of Caucasi)s ” stand ror the-province 
of Hyrcania^ olso in the north, bordering on Margiana j the dark 
Iberian dales ” are those of the province of Iberia^ north of Armenia, 
and between the Euxine .and the CaSiJSan; Atropatia or Afropatme 
was jpart of Media proper; Adiabene^ part of Assyria, near'Ninev^; 
'Media and Susiana explain themselves; Balsards haven is the port 
of Balsara, or Bussorah, on the Persian Gulf. * 

324. arrouty shm^ers.'" In the original edition but 

with a direction, among the Errata, to change into ** 5 hdwers” —a 
direction not attended to in the Second Edition. 

326. “The field all iron cast a gleaming brown” In tbis fine 
line Newton found a recollection of Virgil, /En. }^. 6o|:— 

“ turn late ferreus hastis 
• Horret ager ”; 

and Dunster cited, as even closer, thp expression of Euripides, 
Pheen, 109, Kara^aAKov aTrav ttcSiov darpaTTreL 

* 327. “clouds of foot.” Homer, Jliad^ IV. 274, has vc^s wefwv; 

and Virgil, AE,n.*^\\. 793, nimbuspeditum. (Newton.) 

329, 330. “ elephants endorsed with towers of archers ”: i.e. having 
towers of archers on their backs. “At a battle near Magnesia, 
where Antiochus was defeated by the Romans,” Mr. Jerram writes, 
“*hk elephants had towers containing five men each; and Pliny 
says that as m£Any as sixty could be, thui^ carried. Plutarch relateai 
»how f^yrrhus once entered Argos with his e'lephants, and how the 
towers had to be removed to enable them to pass the gates.” 

• t- 

337. “Such forces met notfi etc. Dunster conipares Par. Lost\ 
I. 574, and quotes Lucan, Phars. IH. 288 :-r— 

** doiere nec unquam 
, Tam varim cuitu gentes.” 

33B—343. “ When Agrican . . . Charlemhin.” The romance 
•here referred to is Boiardo’s Orlando Innamorato^ where there is a 
description of tHe siege of Albrrfcca, the city of GaUaphrs^ne, King of 
^Cathay, by Agricane, King of Tartary, in order to obtain possession 
of tHe f^r^ Angelica, Gallaphrone’s daughter, talr^dy known at 
Charlemagne’s court and celebrated* throughout the world. The 
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numbers represented in the romance as engaged in this fiqge are 
prodigious,•2~myn£(ds on eat^ side. Hence, as Warton pointed ou^ 
Ce^antes in his Don Quixote refers to the siege very much as Milton 
here c^pes: Befi^re are two hours in these crossways, we shall 
lee armed men more numerods thaif those that came to Albracca td 
win Angelica the Fair.^ • 

.342. **prowesl’*: bravest, most valiant, most approved.— Prout 
(Fr. PneuXf ttaJ. Prod^^ and Prowess are derived generally from the 
Latin probus'\ btit Mr. Skeat rejects that etyinologj*as inconsistent 
with the b in “ probus.” He registers the etymology as “ disputed,” 
but seems to incline; as Kcfes Mr Jerram, to the hypothesis of a* 
derivation from pro or p^d as in prodesse^ to benefit. The word is 
found in the oldest English authors, and Spenser has the exact phrase 
prowest knight. 

343. ^‘Paynim” Pagan. The two words are the same, save that 
Pagan k directly from the Latin (Paganns), while Paynim is through 
thf French {paten or payen). Paynim as a noun singular, and 
Paynims^ plural, are found in Robert of Gloucester. 

350. “jr/ 4 <?reL”: printed shewn** or “shown** in most editions; 
but “ shez^* is tne reading of the First. 

357 * of David* s throne**'. i.e. of all those dominions which had 
l^^longed to David in the pgilmy days of the Hebrew monarchy, before 
its diminution, or the division of Palestine into the two kingdoms of 
Judah and Israel. • 

358, 359. “ none opposite^ Samaritan or Jew '* \ i.e. none opposing 
thee,—neither the Jews or inhabitants of Judasa, nor the Samaritans, 
between whom and the Jews there had been such a mutual antipathy 
for generations, grounded on the fact^ljiat, ill consequence of colonis- 
atioh,since J:he carrying avray of the Ten 'Iribes, tbp Samaritans 
were not a pure Hebre^kr race. Palestine consisted now of three 
political divisions,—ijudaea," Samaria, and Galilee; but, ^s t^g. 
Galileans went with the Jews in the main, they are not here dis¬ 
tinguished. • # 

361, 362. i'‘Between two such enclosing enemies, Roman and 
Pa^hianV** Satan is now ei^lainii^g more exactly the scheme he 
has been keeping in reserve. After having shown Christ the 
Parthian Empire aSPd^its resources, he bids him relhember that the 
whole power of tlfe world was ^en divided between that* Empire 
and the Romans. The Parthians are in the ascendant in the ea^ 
and the ftomans in the west; th 5 se two are the Mval powers; alP 
others , hold by these or are insignificant. Now in what state is 
Palestine,—that cxiuntry to the political deliverance and resuscitation 
of which Christ might be looking forward? Since b.c. 65, when the 
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empire of the Seleucidse was destroyed by Pompe^, Syria, as a whc 4 e, 

yad been annexed to the Roman Empire; but in }udsea, by sqlferance 
of the Romans, the native dynasty of the Asmonseans oj; Maccabees 
(see previous note, lines 165—170) had contipued to hold th| 
iingly and priestly power for Some t'ime lo^er. The last pkince 
buWone of this'dynasty was Hyrcanus II. (ac 78-^40). Because 
of disputes for the throne between, tpm and his bfother Aristobulus, 
the Romans ^id interfere in Jewish affairs; and* J^ruS^alen), yirhere 
Aristobulus had shut himself up, was besieged and fakCin by Pompey 
(b.c. 63). Alistobulus was sent prisoner to Rpme; and Hyrcanus 

, was left* in possession und^ Roman p^'an^ection. But Antigonus, a 
son of Aristobulus, renewing the civil war^ called in the aid of tHh 
Parthians, who were then trying to wrest Syria from the Romans. 
With their aid he dispossessed his uncle Hyrcanus, b.c. 40, ancP 
assumed the kingly title. The real power in Palestine^ however, 
had passed by this timei to the family of Antipater, the Idumsean, * 
who, nominally the prime minister of Hyrcanus II., had actually 
governed for him* Antipater, and his son Herod, whom he Had 
made governor of Galilee, had been careful to ingratiate themselves 
with the Romans; and, going to Rome, Herod h^ litde difficulty 
in obtaining from the Senate a grant of the kingdom of Judaea for 
himself. Antigonus, though backed by the Parthians, was unable to* 
hold his place against Herod, thus backed by the Romans; he was 
taken and put to death, b.c. 37 ; and with him ended* the dynasty 
of the Asmonaeans or Maccabees, though scions of the family still 
rpmained, one of^whom was Mariamne, the wife of Herod. With 
Herod, called Herod the Great, began a new dynasty in Palestine, 
which may be called the Idumsean dynasty. Herod’s dominions 
included not only all Palestine proper, consisting of Judaea, Samaria, 
and Galilee, but also sdme adjoining regions; and, though, in the 
cMl urar between Augustus and Antony, he took the side of Antony, 
hp afterwards managed to ppcify Augustus, and retained his dominions 
4 ill hisbdeath. This event occurred b'c. 4; for, though Christ was 
born in the last year of Herod’s reign (Matt L), our chronology 
dates the Christian era from a point later by foui^ years than the 
actual year of Christ’s birth so fixed. On Herod’s death, his 
dominions were divided, by bis wilf, between two oV his s^ns: 
Archelaus taking the southern part, including Judsea and Samaria *, 
and Herod An^ipas (the “ Herod” who causfd* 5 ohn the Baptist to 
be behfeded) the northern part, including Galilee. The Romans, 
fiowever, as the real masters, modified this arrangement, giving a 
'certain share to Philip, Herod’^ son by Mariamne; and at leagth 
^X.D. 7) they deposed and banished Archelaus, and converted Judser 
* and Sflmaria hito a Roman province, to be govemed'’by ** procurators ’ 
under the prefecSts of Syria. Pontius Pilate was procurator from a.d 
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26 to A.D. 36, Galil^^ and other northern parts of Palestine retraining 
with HeipH Antipas, who gowemed them as "tetrarch.”—^All in all,, 
theni “ throne,” or that region which had formed the Hebrew 

nionarchy in its palmyastate, j^as now a fragment of the Roman 
Empi^,—^the Romans viewing Palestine as a mere fraction of their* 
rich Syrian prefecture. But beyond Syria were the Parthians, wn 
whose empire the *Romans, with all their efforts, had made little 
irapressien; Ind ^ria ji^self was a kind of debatable land between 
the Romans ahd^the Parthians. Plere the two rival empires met; 
and, as often as the* Romans tried to invade the Parthians, the 
Parthians^ retaliated by covfrihg Syria with their clouds of* horse. 
For an independent powefto spring up, therefore, in Syria, and'hold 
its own against two such great empires nipping it between theroj was 
ill but impossible. So Satan represents to Christ; and he then goes 
on to suggest that the best means of attaining the object which he 
Supposes .Christ to have in view will be to make alliance with one of 
•the two rival powers. The real ingenuity of the policy so suggested 
is brought out, I think, by the historical circumstances which have 
been explained in this and previous notes. 

363—3^8. *^he Parthian first . . . Antigonus and old Hyrcanus 
• . . maugre the Romany Satan suggests that it may be better to 
try first what may be done through a Parthian alliance: first, because 
th# Parthian^ are nearer apj may be more easily negotiated with; 
and, secondly, because recent events have shown both the willingness 
and the power of the Parthians to strike a stroke against the Romans 
in Syria and Palestine. Here, however, well acqAainted as Miltoft 
shows himself to be with the history of the Jews from the time of the 
Maccabees downwards, and aptly as he uses his knowledge, he falls 
into a slight error. The Parthians had cer^inly carried away “ old 
Hyrcanus,” i.e. Hyrcanus II., maugre* the Roman (see preceding 
note) \ but ftiey had never carried away Antigonus; who, orf t\ie 
contrary, had been the one to avail himself*of the ai^ of the Parthians 
against his uncle Hyrcanus, and had been kept on the thfbne of 
Judaea three jrea^ by that aid (see preceding note). Satan’s advice 
to Christ, in fact, is that he should repeat the feat of Antigonus. If 
he were to divulge to the Pajrthians his claims, *by descent, to the 
throfle of David,— claims so mu^!h better than those of the 
Asmonseans, who, a%er all, were originally but hero][c interlopers,— 
might not the Paithi^s espouse his cause, and do even ipore for 
him than they had done for Antigonus ? This would be a beginning, 
and the rest would depend on hims^f. The reign qf Antigonus had 
been but a fhort one,—the Romans having taken him in spite of th% 
Parthians, and put, him to death (b.c. 37) to make way lor He(od.— 
**Old Hyrcanus” may very wel) be called so; for, though dispossessed 
by Antigonus, and carried* away by the Parthians, b.c. 40,—his ears 
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havini^ been cut off by order of Antigonus t^at he might 'be dis- 

, qualified by that mutilation from everi,being again High Ffiest,—he 

returned to Jerusalem, and lived there under the proteq/Jois of Iterod 

till B.C. 30, when Herod, fearing a rdWval of the Asmonaeantdynasf^, 

*put him to death at the age 6 f eighty. M^amne was the *^and- 

daaghter of Hyrcanus. « 

< 

370. conquest or by leagut' Though longue the "Par- 

tbians would*" be-the more natural plan, the«plan be, "if*’Christ 
preferred it, ^conquest of the Parthian Empire in the first place, sO 
as to be able to wield its resources ^^inst ^Rome. Anyhow, only 
' through these resources of Partfiia could'the enterprise succeed. 1 

>72—376. That which alone can truly reinstall thee . . . 
dthverance of thy brethren^ those Ten Tribesf etc. Here is a further 
development of Satan’s plan, the splendid ingenuity of* which has 
not, I think, been suffioiently noted. Not only on generaj ground!* 
might one say that only through Parthian influence could Syria and« 
Palestine be wrested from Rome ; but the very instrumen^lit^ by 

• which the enterprise could be most nobly undertaken lay lodged 
within the Parthian Empire. For was it not “in Hjjlah and in 
Hebor by the river of Gozan, and in the cities of the Medes ” (2 
Kings xviii. 11), that Shalmaneser, King of Assyria, had put the Ten 
Tribes of Israel when he carried them away captive; and were not 
these cities now in the territories of the* Parthians ? To search out 
in those districts the offspring of the long-lost Ten Tribes, still serv¬ 
ing there ; to roqse and liberate them, or procure their liberation: 
what greater exploit could there be than this in itself, or through 
what agency would the further exploit of the restoration of the 
Hebrew monarchy be more likely ? 

«. 377 - “ Tkn sons of Jacoby &}o of Joseph.^' The ten captive tribes 
of Israel were ^hose of Reuben, Simeon, Zebulon, Issachar, Dan, 
Gad, Asher, Naphtali, Ephraim, and Man^fjseh: the first eight ^ 
"Ijeing’ 5 ’acob’s sons, and the last two Joseph’s. It has been objected 
that the text is therefore incorrect,—that it should ljavq,been Eight 
sons of Jacoby two of Josephl^ But it is correct enough. Joseph, 
being represented 'in Ephraim and Manasseh, brings tke number of 
Jacob’s sons concerned up to tiine; and the tenth is Levi, mafiy of 
whose descendants, the Levites, were, of course,•carried away, mixed 
with the other tribes. The tribes left in Halftitine were those of 
Judah and Benjamin, with Levite^ mixed with them. 

^ 384. Front Egypt to Etlphrates.” Such is tha extent of 

dominion promised to the seed of Abraham (Gen. xv. 18), and such 

* is saictto haffe been the extent of the Hebrew dominion under David 

and Solomon (i Kings iv. 21). * _ 
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394> 395- prediction else wdl unpredict (/.«. cancel itself), and 
fail me (drsagpoint ftie) of the ^hrone*^: said with reference to Satan*s_^ 
wor(^ at lines 354—356- 

• 409*—412. “ Wken ythou ^ood’st up Ms tempterf etc. See i 
Chroi/ xxi. i—14, wheye it is said, ^‘And Satan stood up against* 
Israel, and provoked David to number Israel,” and the consequences 

are state'd. * * 

• * 

4rt-*-4i8^ *^^alves^ ihe deifies of Egypt, Baal nextarM Ashtaroth, 
etc. The golden calves which Jeroboam set up for wobjiip at Bethel 
aiyl in Dan are supposed Iw pme to have been in imitation,of the 
aijimal-goids of the E^ptiafis; for the rest see i Kings xvi. 32, 1 
Kings xi. 5, and 2 Kings Hvii. 

t 

43i> 432- “ let them serve,” etc. Jer. v. 19. (Dunster.) 

433—439. Isaiah xi. 15, 16. (Newton.) 


BOOK IV 

4—6. “ and the persuasive rhetoric that. . . won so much on Eve, 
so<*little here,,nay lost.” The construction is “and the persuasive 
rhetoric that won so much on Eve, being so little (or winning so 
little) here {i.e. with Christ), nay, being wholly lost or thrown away.-^ 

I 'i 

10—14. “as a man who had been matchless held,” etc. It is a 
shrewd guess of Dunster’s that Milton may have thought here of his 
own antagonist, Salmasius. See Memoir, I. pp. 35, 36. 

15—17. “ Or as a swarm offliesf*^'etc. Thyer compares 
II. 469, Jortki Iliad, XVI. 641, and Dunster Iliad, XV'II. 57o» ' 

» 18. “Or surging waves” etc. DurAter compares AEn. VII*. 

586 ; but the image is a frequent one in poets. ' * 

25. “ tke.t western side”', for the coming vision is to be in that 
direction, and np longer over the Parthian dominions. 

— l\f“ Another plain, Tong, bul in breadth not wide i.e. the 
whole long strip of Italy, west of ^the Apennines,—made visible, at 
such a distance as is*si^gested in the sequel, by mysfcrious means.— 
“washed by the soutdem sea,” i.e. tlje Tyrrhene Sea, “. . . backed with 
a ridge of hills f i.e. the Apennines. 

ill 

31. “: I.e. from the Apennines. 

32, 33. “ojf7{(hose banks on each side,” etc. I have#ventured on 
a slight amendment in the text. The original and all other editions 
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read “«2f whose banks on each side,” etc. The construction thus 
arising is awkward in itself,—“of whose banks*^n each side” being 
•a vffl7 unusual phrase for “on each ^de of whose babk§** j and it 
gives a confused meaning,—^for how^^could one speak df an imjferial 
«city standing on each stWe ofvthe ^av/is of a rfver? I hav^ litlSe 
d^ubt that Milton dictated “off”; which, indeed, is but an emphatic 
form of “ of.” In Chaucer and other early English writers the 
common spelling was 0/, even whed <^was meanf,—“smiteth of 
my hed” {Knighte's Talt^ 784); but the Spelling‘qlf as had 
come into fa&hion afterwards, and is found in the First Folio 
Shakespeare. ^ ^ , 

33—39- imperial city,” etc. Th"? city is, of courSe, Ronde. 

, Mr. Keightley suggests that the poet is by no means careful, in his 
description of the city, to give only those features which were tme <fi 
the Rome of the time of Tiberius, but includes some of th6 splen¬ 
dours of its state undemthe later emperors.— presented” in line 38 
connects itself with “ city ” in line 33. 

. 40—42. “ By what strange parallax” etc. It was, of course, by 

some miracle or magical illusion that Rome could be seen from a 
mountain-top in Asia, and seen raised above the Iftight^f all inter¬ 
vening mountains. How it was done Milton declines to explain < 
whether by some “ strange parallax . . . multiplied through air,” i,e. 
some strange atmospheric refraction causcng an apparent elevatiomof 
the position of the object; or by “ optic skill of vision,” as in the 
hse of a telescope. “ Parallax ” in astronomy is the difference be¬ 
tween the positicfn of a heavenly body as actually observed and its 
position as it would be seen from an assumed central point to which 
reference is made. Thus the parallax of the moon, the sun, or any 
of the planets is the difference^ between its position as seen from the 
earth’s' surfaj^e and its position as it would be seen frojn the earth’s 
centre; while th^ parallax of a fixed star is^the difference between its 
^lace as seen from the ealth and its place as ,it would be seen from 
the centre of the sun. In either case the parallax is measured by the 
small angle made by two lines drawn to the object,—pne from the 
actual point of observation, the other from the centrp of ideal obser¬ 
vation. But Miltdn uses the word siimply in its originahetymological 
sense of “ alternation ” or “ ^iation ” (irapaXAa|is); and pe/haps 
the image he Ivis in view is that suggested bjpthe familiar experi¬ 
ment of the apparent raising of a coin in a Wiin, so as to make it 
visible farther off over the interverfing edges, by merely pouring water 
tinto the basia--«The means bytwhich Satan showed Cj^rist all the 
%'lories of the world from the mountain-top was actually a subject of 
speculation among Biblical commentators, some gf whom suggested 
that optical instruments might have basn usedj 
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50— 54 * Mount PalaHm*the imperial palace ^ . . tumrets . . . 
giittering^pires.” •Here again Milton makes poetry overbear chron- 
oloCT liistory. It was i^ot till Nero’s time that there was an^ 
sucn wlendfd palace on the palatine; and “ turrets ” and “ spires ” 
^ere^ hardly features f)f Roman avchitecture. For the peculiar 
idiom ** compass ’Auge”* see Essay on Milton’s English, pp. 80, 8^. 

. 57. “My aery microscope,\ An acknowledgment that some 
magi^a^ art^as tised for the vision. There is a pjopricty in the 
word “ micro*:o|>e ” here, on account of the smallness of the objects 
to be mentioned next. • 

f 

* 66. “turms of hOrse and wings'* Turma'n^s the l.afin word> 
for a troop of horse, conJisting of thirty or more; a wing would con¬ 
sist of several “ turms.” » 

68, 6^. “ on the Appian roady or on the ^milianf etc. The 
Appian road led from Rome to the south of Italy; the .<Emilian to 
the north. It would be by the Appian way,* therefore, that embassies 
from the south would approach Rome; from tho north they would 
come»by the ^milian. 

69—79. “farthest south . . . Syene . . . the Tauric pool** An- 
othar of ^iltoR’s geographical enumerations. Syene^ a town in 
Egypt, on the borders of Ethiopia, and accounted the southernmost 
bound of the Roman Empire; “ Meroef an island and city of 
aftcient celebrity on the Nile in Ethiopia, far to the south of Syene, 
and within the tropics, so that twice a year the sun would cross it 
vertically, changing the directions of the shadows of objects; “ 7^ 
realm of Bocchus to the Blackmoor sea,** i.e. the inland kingdom of 
tiaetulia in northern Africa (whose king, Bocchus, was the father-in- 
law of Jugurtha, King of Numidia, and betrayed him into the hands 
of the Romans), and also the adjoinpig kinigdoms (Numidia, Mauri¬ 
tania, etc.) tpwards the Mauritanian or Moorish sea. , Observe the 
dexterity of the parent^sis which remimis Christ that among the 
embassies from Asia# kings were some from those very PartJjians 
whose resources he has just had a survey.— “golden Chersoness** 
(Aurea Cheasonosus), Malacca in the East Indies; “utmost Indian 
isle Taprobanif i.e. Ceylon.—After glancing southwards to Africa, 
and then editwards to Asia, there is a sweep of th*e eye over Europe : 
first westwards from Italy to Gaul, Spain (represented by the city of 
Gades or Cadiz), afid Britain; thdh northwards to Germany, Scythia, 
and the Sannatiant-egions beyond the Danube as far as “ tlte Tauric 
pool,** i.e. the lake Mieotis or sea*of Azof. 

70. “both way.'* We should now say “both ways”; but, as thg* 
word “ falls ” ^llows, Milton probably desired to get rid of tl^e s. 

76. “turhants." So in the original, and it is a frequent form in 
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old \^tiurs. Milton uses it in hi# prose. It is the Italian fotmt 
furdante : the form turban is French. * * r 

84, 85- “ thou justly mayst prefer hefinte ike Parthian *l : htq^ly 
consistent with what had been previously ad^vise^ and declaied b;^ 
fee speaker (III. 362—368, aiM 37But^it is the Serpents who 
is speaking. . \ 

i ‘ 

85—89. “ These two thrones exKptf etc. See preceding notes, 
IH. 269—293, 294—297, and 361, 362. 

90. “ Thi$. Emperor ” : Tiberius, then in the seventy-third year 
of his age, and the third or fourth of hjs retirement to Capreae. 

95. a wicked favourite" \ Sejanus. ' ^ 

r»2. A vtctor-people free from servile yoke.'* In the original 
edition this line is spoilt by a comma after victor” ; but among the^ 
Errata* there is a direction to remove it,—a direction not attended to 
in the Second and various subsequent editions. , 

115. “ citron tables or Atlantic stone.” Citron-wood, from Mount 
, Atlas, was much prized for the beauty of its veining and polish. 
Atlantic stone is probably Numidian marble. 

# «• 

117, 118. ** wines of SetiaP etc. The first three kinds of wine 
mentioned,—that of Setia, that of Cales, and that of Falernus,— 
were native Italian wines, grown near Rome ; the wine of the Greek 
island of Chios, and that of Crete, were ‘among the best importell 
wines. 

* 119. myrrhMe cups.” Myrra or Myrrha stems to have been 
the Roman name for porcelain. Propertius, in a passage quoted by 
Newton (IV. v. 26), has “myrrheaque in Parthis pocula cocta focis,” 
i.e. “myirhine cups bak^ in Parthian fires." The porcelain, though 
only coming throttgh Persia frbfn China, was perhaps supposed, Mr. 
Keiglitley suggests, to be of Persian manufacture. * 

• * %• . .* 

.. 134. Peeling”', i.e. stripping or pillaging. t^Pill or/«/was used 

in this sense: “ a nation scattered and peeled ” is a phrase in the 
English Bible, Isaiah xviii. 2. 

142. the daily, scene.” The daily^frequenting of t^fjatres. Mr. 
Browije suspects an allusion to the revived popularity of the stage in 
l^ondon after the Restoration. « ^ 

i47f 148. “iV shall be like a tree” etc. Dln#iv. ii. (Newton.) 

*' 149, ^ 5 ®* that shall*' etc. See Dan. ii. 44 (Newton), 

•and Ps. ii. 9 (Tc#ld). 

, 15J. Aj^d of my kingdom ” etc. Luke L 33. pJewton.) 

166—169. “ On this condition^' el*. Matt, iv, 9. 
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*75'^!77- **liis written”'^ Matt iv. zo. 



“-Kihg of Mng^^ etc. i Tim. vL 15, and Rom. ix. 5. 
(Duster!)* ^ • 

• 20# “ Tetrarcksf 9tc. Sdf called as sharing among them* the 
four dements. Qee II«i22, also Pe^s. 93, 94. • 


203. “ God yf^this World invoked^ and World beneath.'^ The 
conhexion o^ Paradise RegaineiPm^ Paradise Lost must never be 
forgottfeilf. Tlj^jpat of<6atan in Paradise Lost was the* ascent frori! 
Hell into the Starry Universe or World of Man and tijp annexation 
of.that World to. his empire proper of Hell beneath. Since ^en he 
hgs been supreme god of th^two woflds,—*Hell and Man’s Universe; 
recognised as such by all^he inferior angels distributed among the 
^ements with local powers. Dunster quotes 2 Cor. iv. 4. 


216. \Whenf ^\.z. Luke ii. 46. 


• zi’j.f^wast”: a correction from “zew’ 4 in the original edition. 

• ,219. Moses'chairJ^ Mutt xxiii. 2. (Newtqp.) 

idolisms": peculiar opinions or prejudices; a word appar¬ 
ently of Milton’s own coining. Mr. Keightley suggests that he may 
have had Bheon’? *^idola” in his mind. See Sams. Ag. 453. 

* 235. own arms." A remarkable instance of Ais where we 

should now say its. 

• , • • 

236. **tAis specular mount." Compare Paradise Lost, XII. 588, 

• 589. 

240. “ the eye of Greece." Newton notes, “ l 5 emosthenes calls 
Athens somewhere the eye of Greece, 6<l)6a\fibs ‘EAAaSos; but I cannot 
at present recollect the place. In Justin it is called one of the two 
eyes of Greece, Sparta being the othe^^Lib. W. c. 8).” Dunster adds 
“I cannot discover the passage in Demosthenes referred tq 4 >y 
, Bishop Newton. Thysiiv, in a note on^ Justin (Lib. II. c. 6, Pd. 
Variori) and on a passage of Valerius Maximus {Ed. Varior.J^ih. f. , 
c. 6. Exempt. Extern, i), notices that Athens is mentioned by 
DemostheneB ufider this description, the eye of Greece', but no 
reference is made to the particular passage.” The image, Dunster 
goe^on to fay, is mentioned •in Ari|f;otle’s Rhetoric, It has been 
repeated frequently in modern times. Thus the Universities of 
Oxford and CambriSgg have been*called the two ejKS of England; 
and Ben Jonson called Edinburgh 

“ The heart of Scotland, Britain's other eye;* 

London, of^ourse, being the first. * 


241, 242. 'in(^tive to famous wits or hospitable"', i^. eithgy pro¬ 
ducing them or giving them w^jeome.—The word wit has degenerated 
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in iieining. At one time it equivalent to “ intellect ihe/ 
restriction of its meaning to cleverness or ingenuity in comic; invi^do;^ 
(.seems to have come in at the Restorafioa * * « 

*'244-^246. “/(fe o/we-grove o/j^ademe^Plato's retiremi^tt ^c. 
cThe following is Mr. Grote’s«accoutit of this celebrated pUipe:.^. 
** The spot selected by Plato for his lectures br teadhing was a garden 
adjoining th& precinct sacred to the Hero HekadiSmus or Akad 3 mu^ 
distant from the gate of Athens called Dipylon somewhat less^than a 
mile, on the* road to Eleusis, towards the horth. • In this precinct 
there were ho^ walks, shaded by trees, and a gymnasium for bodily 
exercias: close adjoining, Plato, eithes j^iaherijied or acquired a smnU 
dwelling-house and gardeli, his own pri^te property” (/*/«/<?, alt^d 
the o^her Companions of Sokrates^ I. 122). The chief trees iii" this 
‘ spot were the ftoptat or “sacred olives.”— Th£ Attic bird'* is the 
nighdn^ie, so called either because of the abundance' of nightingales 
in Attick (especially at Polonos, as we gather from a famous chorus 
in Sophocles) or in recollection of the legend of the Atheniah princess^ 
Philomela, who w^s changed into a nightingale. It has been objected 
by Mr. Keightley that the notion of the nightingale singid|; 
summer long" is contrary to fact. 

247—249. Hymettusf ttc. A mountain near Athens, famous 

for its honey. * 


249, 250. “Ilissus rolls Ms whispering stream" The scene«pf 
Plato’s Pheedrus is on the banks of the Ilissus. Mr. I^jeightley notes 
“ It rolls only in the poet’s imagination, like Siloa and Cedron.” < 
iJPar. Lost, III. 30.) 

250—253. “ Within the walls then view . . . Lyceum . 
Stoa" The Lyceum was the school of Aristotle, who had been 
Alexander’s tutor. Th% Stoa was a portico in Athens, built after the 
Persian war^ and decorated with paintings of scenes qf the war; it 
bedhne the lectjpring-place of 2^no, the founder of the sect of the 
Stoics. Milton is wrong%n placing,the Lyceqm within the walls; it* 
* was a little way out of town, on the eastern side. 

254. There"’, /.e. at Athens. 

257. AEolian charms and Dorian lyric odes"’M.^ Greek lyric 
poetry generally. iEolian charms {charm for “ carmen," a song, as 
in Par. Lost, IV. 642) are the SQpgs or lyrics of^lcaeus and Sappho, 
who used the iEolic dialect; Pindar and other^ric poets used the 
Doric. * “ jEolian charm ” is a literal translation m “ AEolium carmen ” 
in Hor. Od. ID." xxx. 13. 

I t' • ^ 

4. 258, 259. “Am who gave them breath . . . blind^ Mekfigenes, 

thenc^Hmeg called!* Milton makes Homer tiie true father even of 
Greek Lyric poetry. According to tjje Life of Homer attributed to 
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Herodotus, he was ealled MeUsi^us^ because bom on the bwdb of 

Meles* lonifl t subsequently he was called Horner^ on 
iacoo|nt ^ his blindness (6 fx^ 6pQv, ** the blind man ”). 

* «6oi “ JVAose J^mi’ etc. •Alluding says‘Bishop Newton, to a 
C^ekfepigram in the fjpt BoSk of the Anthologia^ where Apollo is 
made to say— ,* • 

’ « * 'HetSSi' flip iyiau, ^ "Ofiifpos, 

(STwasjl that sang; Homer but wrote it down.) 

* • • * • • 

261— 266.**^ke lopy grave Tragedians^' etc, singularly 

exact description of tlje Greek tragic poetry in so brief ft space. Its 

parts are Chorus •in qii^d verses %nd Dialogue in Itimbics. 
'rte,reference in “brief«sententious precepts” may be chiefly to 
Milton’s favourite, Euripides, who is called by Quintilian “ sentgntiis 
Iftensus,” i.e. “ thick with maxims or yvmpxu}' 

268—^71. “ Those ancient^' etc. The older Greek orators, such 
as Pericles and Demosthenes, were the giftatest. It is these two 
»tha| Milton is chiefly thinking of: Demosthenes taping the one who 
fulminpd over Greece to Macedon; Pericles the one' whose fulmina* 
tions reached the throne of Artaxerxes, or Persia. These four lines, 

I may mention, ^re a favourite quotation of the Scottish orator Dr. 
^halmers. 

^ 273— the low-roofed house of Socrates." In the Clouds of 
Aristophanes, the house of •Socrates is called oIki8u}v, “a housie"; 
and Xenophon, as Newton noted, makes Socrates say of his house 
that ne believed, if he w'ere lucky in a purchaser, he might get five 
minse for it and all it contained, • • 

275, 276. *‘the oracle pronounced wisest of men." Socrates is 
himself made, in Plato’s Apology of Socrates^ to tell the story of this 
oracular response. His friend and ftdmire# Chserephon had asked 
at the Oracle«of Delphi the question whether any one was wiser jthan 
Socrates of Athens, and, had received the answer that none was 
wiser j which greatly«perplexed Socrates, till he found out w^t the 
god probably meant. This was that, whereas most other men 
thought they possessed knowledge, he was pre-eminent in this,— 
that he was fiimly convinced of the deficiency of his knowledge. 
Th^preciseVords of the orade are |pid, by tradition, to have been 
these:— 

'AMpuv &7riPTUP Swfpdn;; ao^tbraTvs. 

E^r%ll men Socrates the wisest is.) 

277—280. tJ^ schools of Academics old arnOmnew"'. viz. tna 
original Academy of Plato (died b.c.« 347), and its continuations,—the. 
Middle Academy, founded by Arcesilas (died b.c 271), and thn 
later Academy, founded by Cameades, of Gyrene in«Africa»(died 
B.C, I a 8)) "‘with those surnmmed Peripatetics^ i.e. the disciples of 
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Anstofele (died b.c. 322), called *^he Peripatetic ** from his habit of 
walking up and down in the Lyceuifr when teldhing; “ mnd the sect 
Epicurean^'* founded by Epicurus (dilbd B.C. 270); andt the Stoic 
severe” or followers of Zeno (died b^. 264). All thdie scl^pdfs did 

• derive themselves from the toachin^of Socrates; who was t]|e r&l 
£^ther of the whole Greek philosophic movefbent. ‘ 

286, 287. “or^ think I know them not^ not Iherefdre” etc. The 
meaning is ‘«or, should you think I know ybemtiok iSot tbeiefore/’. 

etc. I have pointed so as to bring out this meaning 

• 

25fci—308. But these are ^/ftf,”,etc ^n this passage we have 
a less sympathetic appreclktion by Milton of the worth of the various 
systems of Greek speculation than was to be expected j but what he 
has in • view is their shortcoming of the higher wisdom offered bf 
Christianity. The “first and wisest” is Socrates (se^ preceding 
note, lines 275, 276). “The next,” who “fell to fabling and smooth 
conceits,” is Plato,—of whose spirit Milton himself had ^ar more 
than this estimate would suggest The “ third sort ” are ^the 
Sceptics, or followers of Pyrrho. The “ others,” who •placed 
happiness in virtue joined with wealth and long life, are perhaps the 
Aristotelians. The “ he ” is Epicurus,—not wortlf namfrig again in 
full. It is notable that the Stoics are described most at length <1 
perhaps, as Thyer suggested, on account of their superior ethical 
claims. * • • 

302, 303. “<?// possessing, equal to God, oft shames not topr^r.” ^ 
vThis passage is^ead variously and pointed variously in different ( 
editions. I keep the original pointing, which gives the sense cleady 
enough as follows :—“ The Stoic, who, dwelling on his ideal of a 
virtuous man, wise, perfect in himself, and possessing all equal to 
God, is often not ashaifted to prefer him to God,” etc. 

* *316, 31*7. usual names. Fortune and Fate” Such terms were 
frequent with th% Stoics, t ^ 

320, 321. *^her false resemblance an empty cloud” In 
allusion, as Newton noted, to the story of Ixion,«whQr thinking to 
meet Juno, met a cloud substituted for her by Jupi-tgr. 

321, 322. *^many books . ar^ wearisome” Eccles. xi^ 12. 

(Newton.) ^ ^ 

32|. ^rit and judgment,” etc. A»r^arkably anomalous 
Jine, consisting^qf twelve or even thirteen syllables. 

• 329. worth a sponge”: i.e. deserving to be spogged out or 
«te)bUterated from the memory. But perhaps rather “ sponge ” is here 

usedatypically for any worthless object that one yoaid throw away, 
as if one were to say “ not worth move than an old sponge.” Mr. 
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Jerram favours th^s, interpretation as more consistent with the 
preceding ^pluase “ toys and prides,” and dtes a story to the effect^ 
that Augustus'* amused himself at the Saturnalia by throwing sponges 
agd otlmr worthies^ things amOfig the crowd.” 

/ * * • 

330. As children^gathering pebbles on the shore” In the 

original edition aShd in the second pebbles is spelt pibles. All know 
the*story of Sir Is^c Newton’s slying about himself that he was but 
as a cAild playjySji^on the sea-shore and amusing himself with pebbld 
after pebble, and shell after shell, while the great bgsan of truth 
stretched unfathomable away fjom him. Had Newton read I^ilton’s 
liee, or was it a coincideiic^ * • 

334, 335. All our Law and Story strewed with hymns ”4 eg. 

Mr. Jerram notes, “the Song of Lamech (Gen. iv. 23), the 
Blessing of Jacob (Gen. xlix.), of Moses (Deut xxxii.), the Song of 
Oeborah^ (Judges v.), the Prayer of Hezekiah (Isaiah xxxii.) and 
many more.” 

• * 

33 i 6, 337. in Babylon that pleased” Ps. cxxxvii. (Newton.) 

338. “ rather Greece from usf etc. It was a favourite speculation 
of the old*theologians,—never tenable, and now given up,—that 
Vhatever was true or good amongst other ancient nations had been 
derived frdm the Hebrews. Warburton notes that this speculation 
wts “ supported with vast Erudition by Bochart, and carried to an 
extravagant and even ridiculous length by Huetius and Gale.” 

• 

341. ^^personating”', representing. • • 

* 346—350. “unworthy to compare with Sion^s songsf etc. In 
Milton’s Reason of Church Government there is a similar passage, 
where, after speaking of “ those ma^ific qjjes and hymns ” of the 
Greek poets^which he admired for some things, though thinkjpg 
them “in their matter most and end faulty,” he refers to “those 
frequent songs throughout the Law and ^rophets^’ as “ beyond atl 
these, not in their divine argument alone, but in the very critical art * 
of composi^on.”* 

351. “Unless where” etc. The connexion is vdth line 346, 

“ unworthy to compare . . . unless ^here,” etc. * 

353—356. “ as those the top of^eloquence ”: i.e. as those who were 
the top, etc. * t • 

354. “statists^', statesmen. • The word had forqierlv this sens^ 
Todd quotes Shakespeare, Cymb. IJ. 4, “ Statist though I am none.”^ 

362. “mahes a nation happy^ and keeps it so.” A recollection'tif 
Horace, JSpist.% 1 ., vi. 47, “facere et servare beatum” (Richardson.) 

380. “ fulness of time.” ^al. iv. 4. (Newton.) 
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382. “contrary**: on the contrary. ,, 

• 383—385. “ by what the stars vdktminous^ eac, *rhd> meaning 

is, “by what I can read or spell out in the aspects*of*the*starry 
, heavens,—whether the volume {«>. t)ooks)*bf the stars collSrtively, 
or single characters (individual planets) met <n conjunction.’* ^ 

387. “Attends thee** So in the original; aof“attend,” as in 
most editions. The line is conspicuous, whethee purposely or not, 
for its hissing effect, arising from the fre^ency*©;^ s in if. So, 
indeed, the three lines 386—388. 

39^, 392. “as without endfWith(tut^Jbeginning**: i,e. as withcfUt 
end, so without beginning. • ' * 


■ 393 - “ prefixed directs me** etc. An image derived 

from the Prayer-book; the Rubric or red-letter Calendar prefixed to 
which gives the dates of the festival-days. • 

399. “ unsubstantial both ” : ue. nothing in themselves,•but only 
effects of the absence of light. c * 

409, 410. “either tropic **: i.e. both north and south; “bofh ends 
of heaven ** : both east and west.—In the description of the storm 
which here begins and which extends to line 419, Newton, Richard¬ 
son, and Dunster have traced shreds from similar descriptions in the^ 
AB,neid and other poems. Milton wrote, I believe, with*"no idea of 
such patchwork. • 

* 411, “abortive** \ as not conducing to production. 

* 414. “their stony caves.** In the old mythology the winds were 

supposed to be kept in caves by the God .^.olus. * 

415. “the four hinges of the world** The four cardinal points; 
from cardo^ a hinge. f. , ^ 

' 4^9—42^. “Ill wast thou shrouded then,** etc. Warburton and 
Jprtin suggested <bat in t|jtis passage Miltvn may have remembered 
'the leg^d of the Temptation of St. Anthony in the Desert, or even 
pictures he had seen on that subject. Calton believed that he took 
hints from a description of Christ’s Temptation in Edsebifis, De Dem. 
Evan. —Dunster qijotes from Tasso {Ger. Zib. XVI. 67) his descrip¬ 
tion of the demons gathered rognd Arfnida in a storm , 

Qaanto gira il {^agio udresti irati 
0. Sibili, ed urli, e fremiti, e latr|ti^: 

translated by Fairfax thus:— ^ ^ 

* “ You have heard how through the palace wide 

% Some sprits howled, 8ome4>arked, some hissed, some 

* 420. “only**: alone. 

42^. “ ahice ”: robe; properly a priest’s vestmAit^fastened round 
the neck and covering the shoulders? from the Latin amictus^ a 
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garment. Dunstei; quotes the word from Spenser; and in I&chard- 
son’s Dui. thiere is this quota|ion from Tyndall: “ The amice on the^ 
heac^iis the ^ercheve that Christ was blynd|plded with, when the 
stuldieftrs buffeted ^limsand mdcked hym.” 

/ * * • 

429. “chased the dhuds” A translation, as Thyer observed, of 

ViT^^xollectasqhe fitgat nubes^ in his similar description of the laying 

of a storm. 143.) * 

• • • * • • 

434—438.* *^the birds . . . gratulaie the sweet re^rn of mornd' 

In a Latin oratorical ^ercise of Milton, during his daystif Cambridge 
sthdentship, on the odd suyeet of the re^ective merits of Day and 
jfight {“Uirum Dies affNox prcestantior siV\ there are passages 
of description similar to some in this place. Thus, How pleasant 
Vnd desirable Day is to the race of living things what need is there 
to expound to you, when the very birds themselves cannot conceal 
^heir joy„ but, leaving their little nests, as«oon as it has dawned, 

. either soothe all things by their sweetest song of concert from the 
to]Ts trees, or, balancing themselves upward, ily as near as they can 
to the sun, eager to congratulate the returning light ? ” 

449. wdhted shape” In his«usual shape, no longer disguised. 

• 45 4* flaws” See Par, Lost^ X. 698 and note.—Mr. Ross 

annotates Here;—“That it is derived from the Latin flatus is a mis- 
t^e. It isrfrom the saiwr; Teutonic root as flag and flake, and 
denotes a break, or crack, or sudden blast. The Swedish phrase for 
a ‘ flaw of wind ’ is a vind-flaga,” ^ 

« 455 - pillared frame of Heaven.” Job xxvi. 11. (Thyet) 

Compare Comus, sg’j et seq. 

457—459. “Are to the main as incot^iderable,” etc.: i.e. “are 
as inconsiderable to the physical uftlVerse, ®r sum-total of things, 
called the mhcrocosm, as a sneeze is to man’s Individual* body, which 
is sometimes called l\i&*microcosm, or little^universe.” Satan has 
just said that, during the storm of the preceding night, he was him-* 
self far off,^away,at such a distance in the physical universe that he 
could hear the roar going on without being in it. 

467—4f5. “ Did[ not tell thee . • . time arid means.” Dunster 
not&, “ Here is something to be understood after Did I not tell thee ? 
The thing told we «iay suppose tb be what Satan Jhad before said, 
Book III. 351 :—t * 

*' * Thy Kingdom, though fo ralol|l 
By prophet or by angel, unless thou 
Endeavour, as thy ft^er David did, 

Thou never shalt obtain ;* etc.” 

There is certainly, as Dunster says, a sense of a deficiency of some 
words in the passage as it stands; for, though the syntax is complete 
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if we (fbnnect line 467 with line 473, and T&L&**^jDid / not HU ikte 

^ . . thou Shalt be what thou art ori^ined^” etc.) the^ ifi|aning so 
resulting is not perfect This gives interest to a note o^Mn Brpirae’s 
on the passage, “'fhere is,” says^Mr. Bfowiys, *‘a copysof tips 
•Poem [the First Edition of PeH. Peg.^ in th^ Kin^s Library [British 
Museum] carefully corrected throughout, apparently at the date of 
publication, in accordance with the^ printed diredtions [t\e. according 
tfi the printefl list of Errata]. At this plac^, in sdme bspdwrit 
ing, occurs thp following alteration, for which thole Erections give 
no authority — , 

* Did I not tell soon thofi al|^t have cause 
To wish thou never hadst rejected«thus 
The perfect season offered, with my aid 
To win thy destined seat, prolonging still 
All to the push of Fate? Pursue thy way,’ etc.” 

478—480. “ JVhat I foretold theef etc. See ante^ line 37^^ 
it seq. 

500. virginJbom^^ said sarcastically. 

502. **have heard** So in the original, but altered into had** 
in most editions. ^ ^ 

511. ^'flocked** So in the original, but changed into flock** ii^ 
many editions. 

517. which**', i.e. “ which phrase.” • 

519. stands**: continues, endures. 

• 533 > 534 * rock of adamant**: i.e. of diamond. The word 

also meant st^l’, but it originally meant simply “ unsubduable* 
(from a priv., Safidoi, I subdue), and was transferred by metaphor to 
these substances. 

534. “as a centre^ flrm*^'* from the notion of the necessary 
stability of t!ie centre of any sphere. Dunster quotes a similar ex- 
Ifression from Chaucer’s ^uirds Tale: ^Of his courage, as any 
'centre,’^stable.”—In all the modem editions Ihere is a semicolon 
after “firm** \ but there is no point at all in the.orig^al edition. 
Nor is it necessary; for, instead of reading “ both wise and good to 
the utmost of mere man,” we may construe “ firm, aa a rock of 
adamant and as a centre, to tHb utmost of a mere man who is both 
wise and good.” « 0 

54 2« “ hfjf^ogrtf** u in allusion to Ariosto’s Kippogrif, or winged 
horse, in the Furioso. * 

• 549. “ the lUghest pinnacle*** Matt iv. 5, and Lukepiv. 9. In 

ftatthew this incident of the Temptation occurs in the middle \ in 
Luke St confes last. Milton follows Luke. The ^ord vrepbytQVt 
which in both places is rendered “piifnacle^’ ih our version, meant 
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^6T£& to paradise regained ^oi 

* - • * 

tather the parapet or ridge of the roof^ spires and pinnacles in our 

sense ha-d]^ belonging to ancient arcMtecture.' Clearly, however, 
whg^ hAton^ imagines is the very point of a spire: hence he mak& 
jt an equal miracl^ to ^tand tli^re or to esca^ thence unhurt 

fs 4 . “progeny”: descent, pedigree. 

556. “ it is written,” Qic. Ps. xci. ii, 12. 

«f6«, $6i.^*I^Aiso it is written” etc. Deut vi. 16 

561. and stood”: thus proving his divine {fqfver. Stood is 
emphatic, as also fell 'ya the pext line. 

* 56^. As when Emrthis son, Antaus {to compare smalh things 
with greatest),” etc. Twice in Par. Lost (II. 921, and 5 ^. 366) 

* Milton has used this phrase from Virgil in introducing comparisons; 
and it oopurs also in his Latin poems. Two comparisons are here* 
brought in to illustrate Satan’s fall from the pinnacle: that of the 
great Antaeus, the son of Terra and Neptune, who, wrestling with 
Hercules (Alcides) in Irassa (a city in North /Brica, where Pindar 
places the conflict), and always recovering from his falls by touching 
his moth|f Eai;^, was at length carried up into the air by the hero 
and there throttled; and that of the Theban Sphinx, who, when 
CEdipus solved her riddle, flung herself headlong from the Cadmeia, 
or citadel of Thebes (called here “ the Ismenian steep ” as being on 
the river ISInenus). * 

576. ** So, strook” See note. Par, Lost, II. 165. , 

581. So Satan fell.” Observe that this is*the fifth time that 
•“the word fell is introduced in the description. The poet dwells on. 
the contrast between Satan’s falling from the pinnacle and Christ’s 
standing, ^ ^ ^ 

581, 582. “ a fiery globe of Angels ”: literally a spl^ere or. globular 
body. See note, Par. fj)st, II. 512. ^ 

591, 592. repaired. . . impaired,” See note ante, y. 61, 6a. 
Besides the rh^me there is word-play. ^ 

598, 599.^ etc. John i. 14; 2Cor.v. i. (Dunster.) 

^ 600. ^whateverplace”‘.•i.e. in^hatever pHce. 

604. thief of Paradise” Par. Lost, IN. 192. 

605. “debel”^ war down, from the IjaXin debeliare, Richardson 
in his Diet, gives an instance aof the.wor^ frcmiWarnei^s Alhiofis 
England, and instances of debellate and debellanm from Bacon £nd 
Sir Thonftis More, 

611. hi^ spares are broke.” Ps. exxiv. 7. (Dupster.),, 

^ 612. “be failed”*, has disappeared,—in allusion to the notion, 
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assumed* in Par. Lost (see XI. 829 et seq. and note), that after die 

Fall, or at least at the Deluge, the site Paradise was Qiblif|rated. 

619. autumnal star”: a meteor or Ming star« These^Eure 
frequent in August. • % , • : 

• * ' A 

dap, 621. *^or lightning” etc. Lukex. i€ (Newton), and Rom. 

xvL* 2 o (Dunster). • * 

w 

624. Abaddon” In Rev. ix. 11, Abaddon cf i^pcJilyoi^ the 
name of the Angel of the bottomless pit; but^n the^OM Testament, 
as Mr. Keightley remarks, the word Abaddon (]|j)estruction) is used 
for the fit itself, or as equivalent,to Heller Erebos. * 

628. thy demoniac holds”: f.^. the terfestrial elements and all 
other haunts in our Universe,—^the expulsion of the Devils from 
which back to Hell was to be, according to the poem, the true con- 
summatioh of Christ’s victory. But there is a reference to demoniac 
possession of the human*body, as is shown by what follovnys. See 
Matt. viii. 28—32,^and Rev. xviii. 2. 

633. “ both Worlds ”: Heaven, or the Empyreal World, to ^ich 
the Angels who are singing belong; and the Un’^'***®'* «»• Man’s 
World. 

634. “ Queller of Satan.” Compare/Vir. Lost^ XII. 311. 

636—639. “ Thus theyf etc. Warton thinks these four lines a 
rather feeble ending for the poem, and resets that it di<J not end at 
line 635. Few will agree with him. On the contrary, the quiet 
erring of the poenj by the private or unmarked return of Christ to 
his mother’s house, thence to begin his mission, is particularly fine. 
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Author’s Preface. Of that sort of Dramatic Poemf e^c. In 
Connexion generally with this Preface, see Introduction to the Poem, 
'fhe following points may be noted here:—The “ verse of Euripides ’ 

' which Paul is said to have inserted intoi^he text of Holy Scripture 
consists of the words “ Evil communications corrupt good manners ” 
(f Cor. XV. 33). In the original Greek the phrake is ffiOeCpova-w rjOrj 
Xprf(Tra ofukiai Kanal, which is an Iambic verse, attributed by some, 
to Euripides, aijd by others to the comic poet Menander, and found 
in the printed fragments of both.—The “ Paraeus ” whose opinion as 
' to the construction of the Apocalypse Milton cites, both here and in 
his Reason of Church Government (see the pass^e from that pamph¬ 
let in the Ifttroduction, IP. pp. 577-8), was David Paraeus, a German 
theologian and commentator on the Scriptures of high note among 
the Calvinists (1548—1622). There is an article on him in Bayle’s 

^Dictionary. -^When Milton says “Though the Ancient Tragedy 

use no Prologue,” he uses “ Prologue ” in its modern sense, as a kind' 
of Preface to the Play, detached from the Play itself, and intended 
to put the audience in good humour witlf it beforeliand. Though 
the Comedians Plautus and Terence had Prologues of* this kind« the 
ancient Tragedians hac^none. But, according tp Aristotle (Poetics, 
chap. XII.), the Preriogue in another senfe was a regular part of every 
Tragedy, and consisted of all that part of the Tragedy ^ich pre¬ 
ceded thff entfance of the Chorus.—In the phrase “that which 


Martial calls «n Epistle ” there is an allusion to the “ Epistola ad 
Le^orem "prefixed by Martial, by ^ay of apology, to the First Book 

of his Epigrams.-The three terms of Greek Prosody introduced 

by Milton in his I^^ace, and printed in Italics,—«viz. Monostrophic, 
Apolelymenon, and Allceostrophic, —^in their •present connaxion may 
be translated “ Single-stanzaed,’^ “ Released froitP^ restraint of any 


particulartmeasure,” and “ Divers-^tanzaed.” Million’s purpose is to 
explain to prosodians the metrical structure of his choruses^*in 
Samson. THfese choruses, he says, may be called Monmtrophie'p 
inasmuch as they run on without division into stanzas, or into the 
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mutuaUf balanced parts called Strophe, Antistrophe, and Epodos m 
the r^lar musical chorus; the verse in which they aae l^tteai is 
Xpoklymenon^ inasmuch as no particuiir measure is |dopted^Jbut 
eadi line is of any meflu that the poel likes ^ or, the choruses dg 
sometimes seem to divide theloselve^ into ^stanzas or rhythtiical 
segigients, then Ali^stropha would be the name for ^hem, inasmuch 
as the stanzas are of different metric^ patterns. * 


• 4. Ther9 I am wont to sit” etc. Owe rc>-*;iicv-i,o hftrfe the 
description given by the painter Richardson of the Wind Milton’s 
own habfts in*his last years. See it cyioted, Memoir, I. p. 61, an^ 
<igain in*Introd, to Par. Lost^ II.'pp. 74>^^* 

12. “ This day” etc. Here Samson begins his soliloquy, the 
person*who had guided him to the bank on which he was now sittingi 

- having left him to himself, as desired. , 

13. Dagon^ their sea-idol,” Compare Par. Losty I. 457—466, 

and note to that passage. 

* 

23—29. “ Ohy wherefore” etc. See Judges, chap. xiii. 

* 33. “ captived,” with the accent apparently on the kst syllable. 

Newton cites the word, so accented, from Spenser {f^. Q. HI. iv. r6) 
and from Fairfax’s Tasso. % 

66—109. “ Buty chief of ally O loss of sight” etc. The*referenc^ 
in this noble lamentation, to Milton’s owd great calamity will strike 
the reader at once; but some parts of it receive painful illustration 
frcftn the domestic circumstances of Milton in his old age and blind¬ 
ness. Thus, in connexion with the lines 75—78, it is impossible not^ 

• to remember parts of the evidence given on the occasion of the law¬ 

suit between Milton’s third wife and his three daughters by the first 
as to the inheritance of hi; property. See the particulars, Introd. to 
Par^ I^sty II.«pp. 64—68. • 

. 87—89. silent as the Moon whenf et€. The meaning is “as 
invisible ^s the Moon is when, from the fact that her dark side is 
turned to us, she seems to be out of the sky altoge^er, and lodged 
in some cave where she passes the time between the disappearance 
of one moon and th|; appearance of its successor. Luifp. silenSy or 
“ silent moon,” was a T..atin phraie for absence of moonlight. » 


I XI. 

310. 


“ steering.” 


Compare Ode on Nativity^ 146, and ComuSy 


• 118, 119. *^mmlessly diffusedy vJith languished heady” Prob¬ 
ably* £xs Thyer ptinted out, a recollection from Ovid, J^pist. III. 


iiLwS:— 


Fusaque erant toto languida membra toro^” / 


133. Chalyheandempered.” Chalfbian to ht accented on the 
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third syllable and not on the secbnd, as some commentator&suppose 
to be ne^s^ry. *CheUybean-iempered is tempered like the Chalybean 
called from the lOhalybes or Cdybes, a people of As& 
Mino];i pos^ssing excellent ^ron-mines, ar^ celebrated as iron- 
wor^rs. ***00 « 

134. Adapiantean proof. It is doubtful whether this means 
“ proof £^inst ad&mantean wesypons ” or “ proof as being itself ada- 
manl^qp.” ^The^ecoijji meaning is the likelier. Adcpnant^ UteraVy 
"unsubduabl«,”*usually meant steel. , 


^ 138. Asca/omfe ": inhabitant of the Philistine city of ^calon. 

See I ^m. vi. 17. (Kevrtoi) * * ' 


139. “ramp”: i.e. spring {Ft. ramperj to mount). We, speak 
yet of a lion “ rampant,” and we have the slang word “ rampageous ”; 
but “ ravnpf both as verb and as noun, was common in old English. ' 
Spenser has it; and Milton in his Aninyidversions on the Remon¬ 
strant has the phrase, “ Surely the prelates would have Saint Paul’s 
wbrds ramp one over another.” 

144. foreskins uncircumcised Philistines. • 


145. Ramath-lechi'*‘. so called from “the casting away of 
the jaw-bone ” there; the name implying the phrase. See Judges 
XV. 17. • 

• 147. “Azzaf or Azzmk; same as Gaza. See Deut. ii. 23. 

148. “ Hebron^ seat of giants old.” Hebron was the city of Arba, 
the father of Anak, whose children, the Anakim.^ were giants, i^e 
Numbers xiii. 33, and Josh. xv. 13, 14. (Newton.) 

150. “ Like whom i.e. like those giants whom, etc., to wit the 
"I'kans, and particularly Atlas. 

165. “^ince man on earth”', a cfassic idiom for “|ince man^was 
on the earth.” See Essay on Milton’s English, p^ 77. * 

172. '‘^the sphege of fortune”'. i.e. Ae rotating globe on whfch 
Fortune was represented as standing. 

176. ^ I hear the sound,” etc. The Chorus have been speaking 

hitherto at softie distance from Samson. , 

• » 

• 181. From Eshtaol and 2 UfrePs fruitful vale”', i.e. from Sam¬ 
son’s native district in the tribe «f Dan. See Josh. xv. 33 and xix. 
41, and Judges xi|i. % and 25. (Newton.) ** ^ 

191—193. “/« prosperous*days,” etc. Petheps from Milton’s 
own exp^ience after the Restoration, when, though distinguish^^ 
foreigners would seek him out, his English friends were chiefly SL^vf 
grave and little-|:nown persons of his own way of tfainking* Aftet'^ 
the publication of his Paradise Lost in 1667, this state of things was 
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changed* remarkably, and many eminent men, among whom was * 
Dryden, paid visits of respect to the blind poet. * * • 

• I • 

209. drow me transverse'*\ %.e, out of my coursej^reftrriujp to 

the previous image of tlie ship. • « , ^ • 

• * % ^ ^ 

2^9. “a/ Timna." See Judges xiv. f, whete the word is 

“Ttmnath.” ' . * . 

t *, 

, 219—224 phased me, not my parmts^'^t^ •Judges xiv. 

2—4. Perhapg there may be an allusion to Miltoifs<bwn first mar¬ 
riage with Ma»y Powell, who was of a Royalist family, at the very 

Jtime when he himself was a knoi^n Pariia^pentarian (1643). • 

* * * ^ 
222. ^'•motioned"', printed “mentioned*” in the First Edition, 

but wkh a direction among the Errata to read “motioned." 

• 227. She proving false!' Judges xiv. 5—20. ^ 

227—229. next. . . Dalila." Judges xvi. 4. Observe* 

the pronunciation Dallla. See note, Far. Lost, IX. 1059—62. , 

241—255. “ That fault I take not on me,” etc,: with an ^cult 
•reference perhaps to the conduct of those in power in England after 
Cromwell’s death, when Milton still argued vehemently* gainst the 
restoration of the Stuarts. 

247. “ Used no ambition ” : “ ambition ” here in its literal sense 
of “ going about,” or “ canvassing.” • ^ a 

252,253. who then” tiz. Judges xv. 8. 

268—276. what more oft” etc. A plain reference to the 

state of England, and to Milton’s own position there, after the^ 

' Restoration. 

278—281. ^'^JIow Succothf etc. Judges viii. 5 et seq. 

^282—28^. And how in^ateful Ephraimf etc. ,Judges xii. 
xetsdg. 

® ^ ft ^ 

, 297, 298. ''for of such doctrine” etc. Ps. xiv. i. Observe the 

peculiar effect of contempt given to the passage by the rapid rhythm 
and the sudden introduction of a rhyme in these twO lines. 

300—306. “ Yep more there be,” etc. Again obsfcrvg the effect 
given in this passage by the peciliar versification, and the rhymes in 
the last four lines. We are remiigied more of ^he metre in some 
parts of Goethe’s*.^«r/ than of the older Englkh metres. 

, 318, *319. "fhfj^heroic Nazarit9” etc. See ?^umb. vi. 1—21. 
Milton seems to Ijiink celibacy involved in the vow there^described. 

•*323—325* " Though Reason here aver” zXz. Here, as in some 
the preceding phrases, there is perhaps a hint of Alton’s views of 
marriage, which regarded some of the ourrent views as but so much 
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9 “ national oBstriction.” The Cleaning here seems to be, “JThbugh 
lationallj^^we must» acquit Dalila of uncleanness, simply as being a 
heathen wohian, yet, merely ^n this score, the Mosaic law did maha 
het^ andean q and we need not reason on the subject. Clean or 
ancl^ whctti mafvied^o Sangson, s^e was subsequently unchaste,~ 
whidi, at any rate, was^not his fault, if the marrying of her had been 
his faqlt” It seems to be a mere assumption that Dalila wd^ a 
harlot; but.MiltQP makes it: J^r. Lost, IX. 1060, 1061. 

O > o 9 » 

333. unknown. ^ 

336, 337. “ Yowr younger feetl* etc. It has bC^n aditely re- 
^larked^^by Newton thht th’s passage is aitfully introduced to*account« 
for the later arrival of Sahison’s father than of the chorus of Danites. 

^ He had set out at once, but could not come so fast. « 

354. And such a son”: the word “And” is omitted in the 

c- First Edition ; but there is a direction araopg the Errata to insert it. 

0 373* Appoint not”: thought by some to mean “arraign 

ndt,” or “ blame not,” according to old legal senses of the word; but 
perhaps simply “ arrange not,” according to the present sense. s 

390. 'f sceni^': spelt “sent” in the original, and always so spelt 
by Milton. 

394. ^ capital secret ”: so in a double sense, as being the chief, 
iJnd also as Jiying in the head (caput). Compare Par. Losty XII. 383. 

403. “blandished.” To blandish is an old verb active, found in 
Chaucer. 

o 424. “ I state not that”: i.e. I discuss not that. 

434— 439 * “ ^his day,” etc. Judges xvi. 23. 


453. “idolists”: idolaters. Par.) Peg. IV. 234, and note 
there. « 


471. “blank ”: i.e. Idanch, turn pale.j Todd quotes Shakespeaye, 
Ham. III. 2 :— * 

s “ Each opposite that blanks the face of joy.” 


496, 497.*“ The mark of fool set on his front! 

» But I God’sf counsel^ have not kPpt, his holy secret.” 

So printed in the original editic^, and also in the Second,—only 
eight syllables in tlSbJirst line, while there are thirteen in the second. 
In all recent editi^bs the two lines are regularised by reading “But 
1 ” as part of the first line, thus— ' 

• “ The mark of fool set on his front! But 1"* 

God’s counsel have not kept, his holy secret. ” 


I have preferred* abiding by |he original. 
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499 ,-^5OX. “a «« /Aa/ Gentile \n their parables eandemn^*^ etc. * 
The parables alluded to are such as that of Tantalus, condoned to 
Hell for divulging heavenly secrets. f ' ^ 

516. what offered means who knows etc.: ^‘ that .ofiere^ 
sseans which who knows but,” etc.,’^-a peculiar Miltonic syntax. 
Ii(r^ Eeightley places a full stop at “ means^ * and 'makes the next 
sentence interrogative, interpreting “set before lis” as meaning 
“appointed us as a task.” Besides being too arbiti;ar>' a deviation 
from the original pointing, this reading is hareh. ' ^ 

531.f ajffxont*^ meeting face to face. , 

54^; “/Aar cheersl' etc. Judges ix.vi3,^and Prov. xxiii. 31. 
Todd compares also Par. Lost^ V. 633, and* Comus, 673. 

• 549., “ With touch ethereal of Heaven's fiery rod" : supposed by^ 
Dunster to be a recollection from Euripides {SuppL 652)— 

" Aa^irpd iikv iicrls, ifKiiov KOviiiV treuphs, 

*E/3«X',e Totoi'.” 

550. “ the clear milky juice." Mr. Keightley notes as follows :~ 
“ This is certainly a strange periphrasis for pure running water.,. He 

' had, however, already in Par. Lost (V. 306) termed water ‘ milky 
stream’as resembling milk in sweetness j but ‘ juicefor fluid is 
surely a strong oxymoron. But he uses it with reference to the juice 
of the grape, to which he opposes it. He probably at this time had 
iEschylus read to him, who was addicted to the use of strong figures.,” 

551. refreshed"i.e. refreshed myself. 

557. “ Whose drinkf etc. Samson was a Nazarite (Judges xiH, 
7), and therefore under the vow of the Nazarites (Numb. vi. 2-5). 

569. Robustious" : full of force. Shakespeare has the word,— 
“ a robustious periwig-pated fellow,” Ham. III. 2.—Richardson in 
his Diet, quotes instances of “ ijobustious ” or “ robustiousness " from 
Drayton, Ben Jonson, Fuller, and others. o 

571. craze." See Par. Lost^ XII. 2 to. 

574. draff" : refuse grains from the brewhotise; hence, any kind 
of reftise. Dunster quotes from Chaucer (ProL to Parsotis TcUi)x — 
“ Why shuld I sowen draff out of my fist 
When I may sowen wheat if that me list 

581—583. “ caused a fount&in . . '. to springf etc. Judgesjxv. 
18, 19. In our version of this passage it is said that ^‘God clave a 
hollow space ” in^the jaw-bone with which Samson had fought ) but 
Newton points out that another interpretation, which Milton follows 
here, supposed fnat the hollow space was cloven in a piece of ground 
(ojr.rock) called Lehi, i.e. “The Jaw.” 
r». 590—$9^ **All otherwise^ etc. Note the peculiar melancholy 

that bWthes through this speech o^ Samson’s,^the singularly 
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soiTOwfijt ckdence of the last, five lines. In reading two^f these, 
one feete Sip if Blihon were remembering the similar two in one of 
Hgiiile& soliloquies— ^ 

“ How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 
To me aH the uses of this world.’* 

But the last lin|; of alf has a depth of its own— 

“ And I shall shorty be with them that rest.” 

6oa>. ^'^umi^rs iilack”’. our word melancholy literally means 
“black humdbr” or “black bile,” and preserves for us one of the 
notions of the old • physiology, which accounted fcllt disuses and 
States of the body and mind^genemlly bji the action of varidhs kind» 
of “ humours.” This rfbtion runs tWugh the language of all our 
old writers; and Todd quotes a very apposite passage from Burton’s 
* Anatomy of Melancholy: —“ The spirits being darkened, and the , 
substance of the brain cloudy and dark, all the objects thereof 
appear terrible, and the mind itself, by those dark, obscure, gross 
fumes, ascending from black humours, is in continual darkness, fear, 
and iprrow,” etc. 

605. healing words." Todd quotes the phrase from Euripides 
(Hippol. f 7^) 

“ eifflp 5 * iirtfiSed icai 'K6yM fleXKnJptoi.” 

610—616. must," etc. Note the sudden rhymes in lines 

<Tio-6ii, and lines 615-^16. See previous notes, lines 297-298, 
and 300—306. 

612. accidents"’, attributes, properties. 

627. medicinal"'. in the original medcinal" and, therelore, it 
we spell medicinal,” we must not pronounce medicinal as some 
propose, and as was common enough. Medicinal pronounced in 
our present^ way comes nearer Milton’s TOCtre. Todd compares 
Comus, 636. 

6281 ^^Alf": uspd for mountain genefelly. See Par. Lost,11.620., 

632. “ swodnings ”: in the original “ swounings." 

645. *^rej>eated ": again and again made: the verb; and not, as 
Mr. Keigh^y Supposes, a substitute for the advarb “repeatedly.” 

159. Many are the sayi^," etc. In the original edition 
there 15 a full stop after “frail li^”; but there is a^direction in the 
Err^ to remove |f. * The* construction is “ Many are the^sayings, 
e^., extolling patience as the thiest fortitude, many are the 
oonsolatories to the bearing well, etc.) writ with studied argument^ 
etc.” 

658, 659. 'itidth studied^ etc. Observe the rhyme. • Sw pieviou^ 
note, 610-^16, 
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659. LenUnt of grief.*" Newton quotes Horace, Mpisi. 1 .1. 34, 
“Jfnire dolorem,” ^ « 

667—686. Again here note the rhymes introducedTT-lin^ 6?^' 
^§9> 672-673, and 674-675. ** ^ , e 

^ u “ a. 

^88—691. life obscuredf etc. These four lines fonn a 
pifculiar rhymed stanza. See previous note, lines 300—306. 

f 693, 694. , carcasses to dogs "and fowls a /ro>” L a translation, 

as Newton obsenred, of a well-known phrase at the b^inning of the 
IliadkXsapia Tcu;(e kvv&jviv, oiiavourC rt vaari. 

' 694.^ captived**\ the accent qii the«ei;X>ii<^'^yUable. See line 33 

and note there. r, 

69§^-*-702. “ Or to tlu unjust tribunals^ under change of times” 

' etc. There has been an occult reference all through this chorus to' 
the wreck of the Puritan cause by the Restoration ; but in these lines 
the reference becomes diltinct. Milton has the trials of Vp.ne and 
the Regicides in his mind. He himself had been in danger of the 
Jaw; and, though he had escaped, it was to a “ crude (premature) 
old age,” afflicted by painful diseases, from which his temperate life 
might have been expected to exempt him. See note to»line 4, and 
Memoir, I. pp. 48—52. 

713, 714. ** Sailing, like a stately ship.” The compaiison of a 
full-dressed woman to a stately ship in full sail was, and js, common, 
Milton, as Todd noted, has {Of kef. in JSngland) the same image 
fof prelates in their full canonicals : under sail in all their lawn and 
sarcenet, their shrduds and tackle.” 

715, 716. “Tarsus” (in Cilicia) . . . “the isles of Javan” i.e!" 
of Greece or Ionia . . . “ Gadire,” Gades in Spain. 

720. “ amber scent”\ ^l.e. sdelit of grey amber or ambergris. See 
note, .Par. Peg. II. 344. 

748. “ hycena.” This beast was said 'to deceive people to its 
den by cries like those of the hum^ voice in distress. Todd quotes 
from Ben Jonson {Fox, IV. 2):— 

** Oat, thou chameleon harlo^! Now thine eye^ 

Vie tears with the hyaena.” 

759 —762. “ That wisest dn^ best men,” etc., Milton himself 
among them; whose reconciliation with his Ji^st wife, in July or 
August 1^645, after her desertion of him for abovj; two years, is thus 
described by hirftefihew Phillips: ‘^One time above the rest, he mak- 
••^ing his usual visit [at the house of a relative, named Blackborou^ 
“ living in St. Martin’s-le-Grand], the wife was ready in another oroomi 
and'on a shdden he was surprised to see one who2r*i he thought to 
‘‘ have never seen mcwe, making submission, and, begging pardon on 
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^ her loiiee$ before him. . might probably at first naake some 
** shont^ o| aversion and rejection; but parUy his own generous 
“ naiti^ more inclinable to reconciliation than to perseverance in 
and revenge,^nd p^y the strong Oitercession of friends on 
^h si^s, sodh brought iiim tcaan act of oblivion and firm league 
“ OT peace fo# the ftiture.” The wife returned to her haslj^nd’s 
house, and liVed with him about seven years, bearing him three* 
daughters d>efoie her death i^ 1652. Whether the reunion was as 
irksofiie as ^t described in the text can also be inferred: too 
probably it was. *# 


778—78p. « rtbt weakness^alsoy * The sftain here 

much Vesembles that o# Eve’s speech to Adam, Far. Losf^ Ik. 1155 
et seq. • 


785. *^parle treaty, negotiation. So Shakespeare, Ham. 1 .1* 

* “So frowned he once, when, in angry parle, 

* He smote the sledded Polacks on the ice.” 

• 840. Knowing . . . by thee betrayed”'. 1.?. knowing myself to 

be f)etrayed by thee. See the same idiom. Par. Lost, IX. 7p2< • 
and see E^say^n Milton’s English, p. 78. 

850, 851. Thou know'st” etc. Judges xvi. 5. 

934.* fair enchanted cup, and warbling charms”', with a 
thought of^Circe and the*Sirens. 

936. adder's wisdom ” : a recollection, as Newton has pointed 
out, of Ps. Iviii. 4, 5 : “ They are like the deaf adder, that stop^th 
her ear; which will not hearken to the voice of charmers, charming 
never so wisely.” * 

939. “could”: so in the original, but altered into “couldst” in 
most of the editions since. • * f 

950. *^^To thine”'. compared to thine. * * * 

971—974. cx,c. The manner in which Fame is 

sonified and equipped here seems due to Milton’s own imagination. 

In Chaucer’s House of Fame the goddess Fame is attended by the 
wind-god .^k^Jus, with two trumpets: one a black trumpet of foul 
brass, wl^h may be called the ^famy or slander trumpet; the 
otRer a ^Id trumpet, or trumpet^of Praise. In the “contrary blast” 
Milton rememberssthis; but he makes Fame or K^mour a god, and 
gives him also wuigs of opposite colours, on both of which«the great- . 
est nam^ and reputations are* carried as FaiflfinSies.—There is a 
striking p^^onification of Rumou:^ or Fame as a ^ddess in Milton’s 
I.atin Poem In Quintum Navembris. There he uses suggestions ifbm 
Chaucm-, but 4I50 introduces the notion of wings of different t:olours,** 
—variis plumh. Dunster qnotes a passage from Silius Italicus, where 
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Ss one goddess^ is rej^^enled as bladc-winged^ (jloiy 
ai^d Victory, as different goddesses, both white-iHfig^ Ii0i one 
Ben Jonson's masques, Faina Bona or Qk>od Fame is wnit^^in^d, 
See also ShakespeareV personification^ of Rumour, .Induction to 2 
Nmry IV. 1 ^ ^ ^ • * 

# 49 * 

^73, 974. On both his wings” etc. The rhymj in,these lines 
is probably iiitentionaL ^ , 

98:;:—984I “the Jamousest of women” eljf.: a ^ktinct recollec¬ 
tion, asj^unst^.observed, of line 598 of the Ileracltdd of Euripides. 

^ 988-c—990. “in Mount Ephraim Jael” e{c. Judges, chapterf 

iv. and v. ' * * t 

1003—1007. “ Yet beautyf etc. See preceding note, lines 759 
} —762. » 


1008. “Love-quarrelsf etc. Terence, And. III. iii. 23* “Aman- 
tium iree amoris integratidest.” (Newton.) « 

1010—1061. “It is not,” etc. Again observe, throughout this 
\chorus, the art of the versification, and the peculiar introduction of 
rhymes. , Again one is reminded of the metre of parts of Goethe’s 
Faust. See note, 300—306. • ' ” 


1016. “thy riddle, Samson” Judges xiv. 12—18. c, 

4 

1020. “Thy paranymph” \ i.e. Samson’s companion who had 
acted as bridesman on his marriage with liis first wife, afid to whom 
she was afterwards given by her father, to Samson’s disgust. See 
thfe story. Judges^, xiv. and xv. Paranymph is “bridesman” or 
“ bridegroom’s-nwn ”—the ^tAos rov vvfKjiiov, mentioned in Johi^. 
iii. 29. 

1034—1045. “ Whalfer it be,” etc. Compare with this passage, 
so ^ull^ of reference to MiltonV’own experience, the following from 
his first pamphlet on Divorce: “The soberest and best-governed 
“ ‘men are least practised ilh these affairs; ^and who knows not that 
“ the bashful muteness of a virgin may oft-times liide all the unliveli- 
“ ness and natural sloth which is really unfit for conyersatipn.” The 
same pamphlet {Doct. and Disc, of Divorce) abounds wim passages 
describing the intolelrable misery of an jU-assorted ma^iara. 

1038, 1039. “far within de^ei^sive arms a cleaving mischief ”i.e. 
a mischief cleaving or sticking to one far insi^ the armour which 
might ddfend one against ordinary mischiefs, llhere is an allusion 
to'*the poisoned IKff! sent to Hercules by his wife Dejanira. 

t o e 

1046—1049. “Favoured of Heaven who,” etc.: f.^.^'is he who 
finds, gtc. Sge Prov. xxxi. 10 et seq. (Newton.) 

1048. “combines”', agrees with hinfe ' » 
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■J>osJ%Ao6o. Therefore*& o^s universal hew” etc. « very 
^4ecisive |5sertioii«6f the doctrine, which Milton held, of the general 
^ii^eriorii^ woman to mai^ Compare Par. Lost^ X. 144 et seq. ^ 

' • • ' 

V IW75. if freight, burden. The word “ fraught ” (pro- 

nouifeedi/5'25’^/)^is stil^usedln the fiorthof Scotland; e.g. “a fiauglft 
. of water,” a^ mych as can be carried at once from the * • 

* 1079. ^hMenmcall me Ifare^ha.” No such giant is mentioned 
by name iOj .^dHpturd*^ but see 2 Sam. xxi. 16—22. The four 
Philistine gii'^ps mentioned there are said to be sdps of ^awcertain 
giant in Gatf called “ the g^nt ”; and the Hebrew word ^r “ the 
giant” diere‘^is Rapha ^^HarapI^ Milton has appropriated the 
name to his fictitious giant, whom he makes out in the sequel ^1248, 
^249) to be the actual father of that brood of giants. 

1080,* 1081. “ Og . . . Anak ... the Emims . . . Eiriathaim.” 
•See Deqt. iii. ji, Deut ii. 10, ii, and GeA xiv. 5. 

» J081, 1082. “Thou knouist me now^if'* etC. The same idea 
as inethe much-quoted line Far. Lost, IV. 830 :— 

*‘^ot to know me argues yourselves unknown.” . 

1093. -Gyves'^', fetters. The word, Skeat says, is of Celtic 
•origin; but it is found in early English writers. 

• 1095. : printed asses in the original, the apostrophe not 

then customary as a mark for the possessive^ 

1120, 1121. “briganiine'^ \ coat of mail (sup]^sed to be fr^i 
brigands who wore such); “ habergeon^* mail for the neck and 
shoulders (same as hattberk, and derived from hals, the neck, and 
bergan, to protect); “ vant-bracef mail for the arms {avani bras ); 
“greaves,” leg-armour {greve, shin); ifgaun^et,” glove of mail {gant), 
for the hands. • « • 

1122. “A weaver^beam ”: like Goligth’s; whbse armour Milton 
has had in view in tlie preceding lines. See i Sam. xvii. >—7. 

1125. l*me’*a mee in the original edition, and probably therefore 
emphatic. ^ 

^127 ipi 1129. “ shalt.^ Mr. |Leightley says that in both these 
lines the ^ord in the original edi^on is printed “ shall.** This is a 
mistake. In the original edition the word is “ shalM* in both cases; 

it is the second editibn that has “^halV* * 

*• • 

1132, 1133. “ had not sfeUs,** e|a; a reference, §s Warton noted, 
to the beli^ that arms might be made unlawfully strong by magioai 
arts. In the mediaeval knightly combats the champiqns toq^ oath 
that they trustesl 1;o no such ^fts, but to God only. 
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NOTES SA^fSON AQOJJIgT^S 


1x3^, XI38. bristles . . . rttjled potvupines”: *p^siblyy aa» 

Newton thought, a recollection of Shakespeare HIttm, 

A • 

** And each particular hair stand on end 


r. 


Like^iuills upon the fretful porcupine.” 


1x62. atmrades ’*: accented on the second Syllable. 

- € 

IiSi. Tongue-doughty”: tongue-valiant; sgelt in the original 

edition iongtte-doubtie, A.-S. dychtig^ valiant; Gen tucJ^g^ solid. * 


• 11J83—ifgi. "‘Their magistrates” etc.® Forage incididhts re¬ 
ferred in tl^iSt speech, see Judges xiv. 19, and xv. 10 et seq. 

1155—1 200. "your ill-meaning poli^Hati lords” etc Jud^s 
xiv. 10—-18. Milton follows Jewish tradififtn in supposing the thi!$y 
brida^ friends there mentioned to have been spies appointed by the 
Philistines. 


X220. "appellant”', the challenger in a combat, as “defendant” 
was the challenged. < 

1222. " thriceH: for the third time, as was the custom^ ino 
challenges. 

1224—1226. "With thee” etc. Criminals and persons of 
servile condition were disqualified for " the proof lif arilfs,” or trial 
by combat. 

1231. " O Baal-zebub” Harapha fitly swears by this god, “th« 
god of Ekron” (2 Kings i. 16), and agaid (line 1242) the Phoeffi- 
c[an goddess Astaroth. ^ 

*- 1235. "My keeh are fettered” etc. Throughout the greater 
part of the play Samson is to be conceived, as this line informs us, 
chained or fettered at the ankles, though still so that he could walk 
slowly; but not handcufFed. See line 1093 and note. 

^ 1238. "bulk wiihot^ spirit vast”'. i.e. vast bulk vdthout spirit; 
the first three words almost forming one compound noun. 

i24§, X249. "Though fame” etc See •previous note, line 
1079. Four of the giant-sons of whom Milton takes the liberty of 
making his Harapha the father, were lshbi-beno!>, Sajlh, and two 
others, whose respective fates are given in 2 Saili. 16—22; 

where it is also said, in our t<,\nslatidn, that they were^rothejs of 
Goliath, previously slain by Dawd. As the date of tip death of 
Samson, in the'Biblical chronology, is some eifhty years before the 
accession of David to the throne, ,it is only on lihe supposition that 
the giants were unusually long-lived that Milton’s accuracy in making 

five sons of*^Harapha, who ^ere all slain in Davids time, full- 
grown in Samson’s time, can be defended. 

1278. "feats . . . defeats”', a plgy on the woris. 
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* 1305. V* Ebrews.** So spelt ^ the original edition, and* also in 

the Seco^ Jbut dldhged in all recent editions. Thinking the spdl> 
in^ JnteijPional on Milton’s pnit, 1 restore it. The word occurs 
times*ij^ Milfdh’s poetr]^—onc§ in Par. Reg. (IV. 336), three times in 
§ams^ (here, and*in nn^ ^d 1540), and once in the Para* 
phrase of Ps. cxxxvL (lAe 50). In the first instance and in the ]^st 
the. word is an adjective and is roelt “ Hebrew ”; in t^j^^ther three 
it is a substaifctiyemnd is spelt “ Ebrew.” ^ ^ 

1309. ** tnemacles means here fetters at the leg^ not haiidcuffs. 
See line 1235. • # ^ 


1 1377—1379- “ tl»at%e may dts^mse” etc. 2 King? y. 18, 
19. (Thyer.) • 

, 1418—1422. Lords are lordimty* etc. In this passage may 

be detected a reference to England in Milton’s time. 

I 1461^—14^1* Some much averse I found” etc. The different 
shades of feeling among the men in power in England after the 
Restoration may be supposed to be glanced at in this passage: 
obstidhte and revengeful Royalism, strongest among the High 
Church pajjt];; ajid so on. • 


1481. “part”\ in the sense of “go” {partir). 
1507. *^as next”: t.e. next in interest or kindred. 


® 1512. •community or inhabitants. So Shake¬ 

speare {Macb. IV. 1) :— 

“ Though the yesty waves' 

Confound and swallow navigation up.” * 


1525, 1526. “ The sujferersf etc. Is the rhyme here intentional? 

1527—1535. “ What if .. . and tempts belief.” These nine 
lines are omitted in their proper platfe inAhe original edition, but 
printed on a*^age at the end, with a direction where to* insert ehAn. 
In the Second Edition th<|y are rightly pl|ced. 

1529. dole.” iTie word has two meanings,—a portion dealt 
out (as in “a beggar’s dole”), and sorrow or grief (I.at. doko). The 
two are combined here. 

^ 537 * p Of good or badf This line alap is not in its proper 
plac^ in me original edition, but cdmes as an omission at the end. 
It seems m me thatkit may have ibeen an afterthought with Milton 
to break up what wgs at first a continuous speech of the Clwirus, by 
inserting ten additional lines, diAributed betwe^A the Chorus and 
Manoa, so a^ to prolong the suspense before the niessenger arrives... 
Originally the Chorus ran on continuously thus:— 

-j ^ “. . . Not much to fear. 

/^little stay will bring some notice hither. 



NOTES rp SAwfeoN' 

• ^ For evil news rides fast» Vhile good news baits. 

And to our wish I see one hither speeduig»~ 

C. An Ebrew, as 1 guess, and o^our tribe.” 

The sense is here complete; but the addition of the ten iTnes^^hnd 
|heir distribution between Maqpaan^the ^onis, ar^berta^ly ^^ 
im^n^ement . • 

1540. Ehrew” See previous note, line»i^o8. 

r. 1552. “heard” in the originaj text^^bjit'borr^jCted in 

the Ertata,— z. correction not attended to in the Second Edition. 

1594. Eye-witness’*: i.e. as having been eye-witness. 

' 1605—1610. “ The buildin^^aSi eC^. Conceive the j3Uildip<; 

as follows:—^There is a large semicircukr^ctwtfr^i/ space or amphi- • 
' theatii, filled up with tiers of seats; the roof of which semicircular t, 
building is supported by two great pillars rising from the ground 
about mid-point of the diameter of the semicircle. There is no 
wall at this diameter, l^ut only these two pillarsstanding near*’ 
which Samson would look inside upon the congregated Philistine* 
lords and others of rank, occupying the tiers of seats under the roof. 
Behind was then an uncovered space where the poorer 

spectators could stand on any kind of benches undiJr the open sky, 
seeing Samson’s back, and, save where the pillars might interrupt^, 
the view, all that went on inside. ■ ' 

1608. '■’sort”: njark, distinction. ‘ o 

^ 1619. "cataphraetd'*\ i.e. men in mail on horses also mailed: 
hence called Kwra^paKroi, i.e. “protected.” 

1627. “stupendious.” This is Milton’s own spelling. See 
note. Par. Lost X. 351, and Essay on Milton’s English, p. 51. 

1630—1634. "he hiy^ guide requested etc. Judges xvl 26. 
«»if»45. an ironical play on the word. a 

I 1651, 1652. The w^ole. roof” etc. ^.The account of the, feat 
'and its qj^ects is consistent with the imagined shape and structure of 
the building. See previous note, lines 1605—1610. The Scripture 
narrative (Judges xvi. 27) speaks of many on the roof of the building; 
but here nothing ie ^aid of such. The deaths are' ca^psed by the 
falling in of the rool upon th^fse seated in the covered'^ti of, the 
theatre. . * $ 

1667, 166S: "in number moref etc. Judges xvi. 30. 

< 1669. " Semicirtr.” Here the‘Chorus dividei^into two halves,-t- 

pne continuing far as line i6$6. 

1674. "Silo.” Another instance of Milton’s dislike 6f the 
sound sh. See Essay on Milton’s English, pp. 51, In Samson’s 
time the tabernacle and the ark were Shiloh. jdSh. xviil i. 


AOQ^IST^S 
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‘*strHg^” See note, Far. Losty II. 165. 

V 0 ^ 

16^7—1707. Semieh^r” This is the second Semichoi<fej 

wlflMi, as > have re^rked^elsewhere, thosgh directly a chant of 
over Samsoi^ gre^ revepge and end, will b^r, and ev^ 
requires, an interpretation appropriating ,it to Milton himse]^^ No 
one can study Che subtle'wording and curious imageiys^hout seding 1 
that the secon^^ry idea in Milton’s mind was''“C!at of his own 
extr^dinary^dfclf-traiffemutation, before the eyes of^he asfconislftd 
Restoration world, out of his former character horrijjiip prose 
Jconoclast into that o^f supreme and towering poet. ^ 

1692—1696. “ Aj^ys an evening '$gagon came^ etc. The 
impression on reading these five lines may be that there is a ccgifusion 
of metaphor. Samson comes as a dragon, and all at once the dragon 
is an ea^le. To avoid this jar of figures, it has been supposed by* 
some commentators that there is an error 0/ the press. They*propose 
to read' thus ;— 

“ And not as evening dragon came, etc. 

. . . but as an eagle, etc.” 

or thus:— 

Nor as an evening dragon came, etc. 

. . . btit as an eagle, etc.'' 



It seems •to me, however, that there is no necessity for suppolfeg an 
verror of thg press, and that Milton’s meaning is stronger and bolder 
as the^ext stands The blind Samson came among the assembled 
ancl^ seated Philistines like an evening oragon among tame fowl 
perched on their roosts: i.e. a fearful object, certainly, but on fhe 
- ground and darkly groping his way; but anon this enemy on the^ 
ground is transmuted into an enemy swooping down resistlessly from 
overhead, and he who came as a dragon ends as an eagle, the bird 
of Jove, dealing' down thunderbolts from a clear sky. I am pretty 
sure Milton had the contrast strongly in his mind of the Philistines 
at bne moment gazing ^ the terrible Sftmson on the ground before 
them from their rows of seats, and ndt sure but he mi^t rush or 
spring among ^hem furiously, and the next moment exp^encing 


destruction coming from him in the direction where all had seemed 


1695. f.f. farm-house fowl; vijiatic from w7/a, a 

country-house. Sliny, as Richardson noted,-has the very phrase, 
“ villaiieas alites.^ “ -> 


1696.» “ cloudless thunder ”: f.?. thunder from a^lear sky, the more 
dreadful, because unexpected. 

1697—17^^. “<Sb Vir^ey* etc. Observe the complexity of 
rhymes in this pal(^e., 
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169 ^ “/A/ self’begotien bird”: the faWed PJiiieaiis:, pfcodically 
c^sumed by fire and rising again into life out of its own %shes. S^ 
Par. Losty V. 872—27^, and Epitaph, t)am. 181—1B9. ® *• 

1700. ^*mbost”'. hidden, or^the sape as^“ embosked.” ^odi 
and ]^ightley quote several instances from 61^ poets in which a ^eer 
sainbundedS^the chase is said to be “ embost.” • * • ^ 

1702. “hoiciHust”: a sacrifice burnt entire. ® * 


•« 


**Uenpsd”\ produced, sent forth. See Par. P^ost^Yll. 454. 

Jjof* “A^ecuiar bird”: i.t, a bird lasting fbr many generation^ 
i^r centt^es, sacula. Newton, Todd anB cChers, omitting thep)mm% 
after make that verb an active oife governing “a..secular 

bird” tnd-the meaning of the passage to be, “Virtue, like the Phcenix,^ <? 
, teemed out of its own ashes, revives, etc.; and, though her body die, 
her fame outlives for ages of lives any ordinary phoenix or bird living 
a few centuriea” This re^ing'is singularly languid and does violence * 
to the original textj which has a distinct comma after • 

clearly put there to bring out the other meaning, i.e. “ Virtueplike ' 
***the Phoenix, etc., revives, etc., and, though her body die, her fame 
survives, *a real phoenix, ages of lives.” o • c- 


1^13. “ the sons of Caphtor.” Mr. Keightley says “ This is spelt •. 
Chapior in the original edition.” Not so. It is spelt *^Caphior” 
there, and the error is in the Second ^Idition.—Th9> “Sons oP 
Caphtor ” are the Phili^ines, said to have corad' from the, Isle of ^ 
Caphtor or Crete. v 

1755. “acguist”: acquisition. The word, sometimes in the fornic 
* acquest^ is not unfrequent in old writers. 


THE END. 


Printed ^ R. & R. CuMae.^qSdMurti'k, 








